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U.S.  STAKE  JN  THE  WORLD  ECONOMY 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  vsall  please  come  to  order. 

First,  let  me  welcome  committee  members  and  the  public  to  this 
first  in  a  planned  series  of  hearings  over  the  next  2  months  that 
will  examine  key  issues  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  post-cold  war 
era.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  discuss  the  broad  policy 
challenges  that  the  United  States  will  confront  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

We  are  inviting  witnesses  who  can  help  us  identify  key  issues, 
provide  an  assessment  of  current  U.S.  policies,  and  make  useful 
policy  recommendations.  We  hope  these  hearings  will  help  educate 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  American  public  and  provide 
policy  ideas  for  the  new  administration. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  America's  stake  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Our  witnesses  are  two  gentlemen  who  are  keen  observers  of 
and  actors  on  the  international  economic  scene: 

Maurice  "Hank"  Greenberg,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  American  International  Group,  and  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  International  Economics  and  Chairman 
of  the  Competitiveness  Policy  Council,  an  independent  govern- 
mental advisory  group  established  by  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1988. 

I  am  informed  Mr.  Bergsten  will  be  here  very  shortly  when  he 
completes  a  briefing  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  the  committee  will  receive  your  testimony  in  just 
a  moment. 

I  understand  both  Congressman  Schumer  and  Congressman  Roth 
are  well  acquainted  with  you.  Each  of  them  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  before  you  proceed. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  at  this  time  Congressman  Roth  and 
then  Congressman  Schumer,  if  he  has  arrived,  for  their  comments. 

Congressman  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment  you  and  our  Ranking  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Oilman,  for  organizing  these  hearings  today.  A  review  of 
America's  role  in  the  cold  war  period  is  certainly  sorely  needed. 

(1) 


Much  of  our  foreign  policy,  defense  policy  and  trade  policy,  is  out 
of  date  and  out  of  touch  with  the  new  world. 

Our  national  security  now  rests  more  with  economic  strength 
than  military  might.  And  so  our  country  simply  is  not  meeting  the 
new  challenge. 

I  am  delighted  Mr.  Greenberg  and  Mr,  Bergsten  have  consented 
to  be  with  us  today.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Greenberg.  He  is 
a  super  individual.  Several  years  ago  Hank  Greenberg  spoke  at  my 
annual  Great  Lakes  Export  Conference. 

We  had  951  CEO's,  business  people  there.  The  business  execu- 
tives, Mr.  Greenberg,  are  still  talking  about  your  superb  presen- 
tation at  that  time. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  you.  I  also  want  to  say  I  was  most 
pleased  and  delighted  when  I  saw  Business  Week  pick  you  as  "Mr. 
Risk". 

[The  article  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Greenberg  was  the  first  to  sell  insurance  in 
China.  He  opened  up  new  markets  all  over  the  world.  He  is  a  real 
trailblazer.  People  in  the  Congress  should  hear  your  testimony  and 
follow  it. 

If  I  may  have  30  more  seconds,  I  would  like  to  say  that  5  years 
ago  Mr.  Bergsten  talked  about  America  in  the  world  economy.  Had 
we  listened  to  you  5  years  ago  and  followed  the  blueprint  you  have 
here,  we  would  not  have  the  problems  we  have  today.  Today  I  hope 
we  take  seriously  the  words  of  Mr.  Bergsten  and  Mr.  Greenberg. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief  I  would 
like  to  compliment  you  and  the  committee  for  the  initiative  in  hold- 
ing this  series  of  hearings  on  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  post-cold 
war  era  the  world  is  looking  to  the  new  administration  and  Con- 
gress for  foreign  policy  leadership.  These  hearings  will  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  formation  of  a  new  foreign  policy  direction. 

As  President  Clinton  begins  to  reexamine  the  international  pro- 
grams of  policies  of  the  former  administrations.  Congress  and  this 
committee  can  play  a  key  role  in  prioritizing  and  evaluating  the 
challenges  in  front  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  the  liberal- 
ization efforts  now  underway  in  many  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Israel,  as  well.  Business  oriented  policies  are  beginning  to  produce 
a  long-awaited  economic  revival. 

By  all  accounts,  Mr.  Chairman,  strong  economic  growth  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  development  of  regional  markets  among  Is- 
rael, Jordan  and  the  Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  are 
the  best  guarantee  a  lasting  peace  can  be  established  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  my  colleagues,  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  what  promises  to  be  an  excellent  series  of 
hearings. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oilman.  We  ap- 
preciated your  cooperation  for  arranging  these  hearings. 

We  are  ready  to  go,  Mr.  Greenberg. 


Mr.  Bergsten,  pleased  to  have  you.  I  have  already  introduced 
you.  We  will  move  to  you  after  Mr.  Greenberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAURICE  GREENBERG,  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO, 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  am  Maurice  R.  Greenberg,  Chairman  of  the 
American  International  Group  and  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  America's  stake  in  the  world  econ- 
omy and  priorities  for  U.S.  international  economic  policy. 

AIG  is  the  leading  U.S.-based  international  insurance  organiza- 
tion and  the  largest  insurer  of  corporate  America.  Founded  in 
Shanghai,  China  in  1919,  AIG  companies  operate  in  approximately 
130  countries  and  jurisdictions.  Because  we  have  been  in  inter- 
national business  for  nearly  75  years,  with  approximately  half  of 
our  operating  income  now  coming  from  outside  the  United  States, 
AIG  has  learned  to  imderstand  and  be  sensitive  to  other  cultures. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success  as  an  international  business 
has  been  our  determination  to  reflect  these  cultural  differences  in 
our  business  practices. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  our  history  has  the  United  States  faced 
a  greater  set  of  challenges  in  the  international  economic  arena.  Un- 
less we  marshal  our  resources  and  unshackle  our  private  sector  to 
compete  internationally,  our  global  role  will  inevitably  be  dimin- 
ished in  this  decade,  and  America  will  lose  exports,  investment  op- 
portunities and  jobs  here  at  home.  In  the  post-cold  war  era,  as  se- 
curity considerations  fade  in  importance,  commercial  and  economic 
factors  will  be  the  primary  focus  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  fact  re- 
quires a  new  set  of  priorities  and  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the 
world. 

President  Clinton's  decision  to  appoint  a  National  Economic 
Council  is  an  important  step  in  recognizing  the  new  primacy  of 
international  economic  relations.  It  should  facilitate  better  coordi- 
nation of  all  aspects  of  our  economic  policy,  domestic  and  inter- 
national. As  a  nation,  we  speak  with  too  many  voices  on  trade  and 
other  important  international  issues.  This  has  produced  a  dis- 
jointed, uncoordinated  approach  to  matters  vital  to  our  national 
well-being  and  our  global  role.  We  must  change  course,  delineate 
a  clear  set  of  international  economic  policy  objectives  for  the  U.S., 
and  implement  our  policies  consistently. 

There  is  urgent  need  to  convert  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  apparatus 
and  bureaucracy,  which  has  been  conditioned  over  the  past  45 
years  to  act  and  respond  with  a  cold  war  mindset,  to  a  new  direc- 
tion emphasizing  commercial  interests.  That  is  not  to  suggest  there 
will  be  not  always  be  security  issues  in  our  foreign  policy  agenda, 
but  simply  to  note  that  economic  and  trade  issues  have  taken  the 
lead.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  President  Clin- 
ton and  Congress  in  the  months  ahead  will  be  to  provide  a  stronger 
commercial  component  to  our  foreign  policy.  This  goal,  which  I 
strongly  support,  must  be  made  explicit  and  underscored  with  our 
diplomats  around  the  world,  as  well  as  with  the  staffs  of  all  rel- 
evant U.S.  Government  agencies. 

The  President  himself  should  immediately  reinforce  the  mandate 
our  Ambassadors  already  have  to  do  all  they  can  to  assist  Amer- 
ican businesses  to  penetrate  overseas  markets,  gain  access  to  ap- 


propriate  foreign  officials  and  agencies  to  press  their  cases  for  open 
markets,  national  treatment  and  free  and  fair  trade,  and  generally 
be  sensitive  to  opportunities  to  enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  companies  in  overseas  markets.  These  are  not  isolated 
goals;  they  directly  relate  to  the  administration's  priority  of  job  cre- 
ation here  at  home. 

A  related  strategy  should  be  to  elevate  the  role  of  American  intel- 
ligence agencies  in  collecting  economic  and  commercial  data  that 
could  be  of  benefit  to  American  companies  in  overseas  markets.  To 
make  this  recommendation  is  not  to  imply  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  pick  winners  and  losers  by  selectively  disseminating 
such  data  to  particular  companies  or  industries;  this  is  quite  a  sep- 
arate issue.  The  first  priority  is  simply  to  collect  the  information 
through  our  intelligence  apparatus.  This  is  an  approach  followed  by 
many  of  our  principal  trading  partners.  Economic  intelligence  will 
be  as  important  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead  as  military 
intelligence  was  during  the  height  of  the  cold  war  era.  We  must 
arm  our  trade  negotiators,  our  diplomatic  personnel  and  our  pri- 
vate sector  with  the  information  they  need  to  create  a  more  com- 
petitive U.S.  presence  in  overseas  markets. 

The  importance  of  the  President's  personal  commitment  to  trade 
and  economic  matters,  underscored  in  personal  discussions  with 
foreign  leaders,  is  difficult  to  overstate.  Other  heads  of  Government 
have  followed  the  practice  of  having  business  leaders  accompany 
them  on  overseas  visits,  thereby  reinforcing  the  importance  of  their 
countries'  commercial  relationships.  President  Clinton  should  not 
be  dissuaded  from  doing  this  in  the  future;  it  would  send  a  strong 
signal  and  of  significant  benefit  to  American  exports. 

In  today's  paper,  we  read  that  Prime  Minister  Major,  on  a  trip 
to  India,  brought  businessmen  with  him.  For  the  first  time,  a  joint 
venture  in  financial  services  was  arranged  in  a  heretofore  closed 
market.  These  visits  by  businessmen  with  government  leaders  of 
their  country  help  a  great  deal. 

The  Clinton  administration  takes  office  at  a  crucial  time  in  the 
context  of  U.S.  trade  relations.  The  Uruguay  Round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  will  very  soon  either  succeed  or  fail,  and  we  can- 
not afford  a  failure.  For  the  first  time  under  the  GATT,  trade  in 
services  will  be  included,  and  this  is  absolutely  critical  for  U.S. 
service  companies.  A  successful  Uruguay  Round,  with  broad  and 
enforceable  agreements  on  agriculture,  intellectual  property,  tariffs 
and  investments,  as  well  as  services,  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
expanding  world  trade  and  on  the  global  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
businesses. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  is  also  at 
an  important  juncture.  The  protocols  or  other  amendments  that 
President  Clinton  may  seek  to  attach  to  the  final  agreement  must 
be  seen  as  fair  and  enforceable,  not  just  by  American  audiences  but 
by  our  Canadian  and  Mexican  trading  partners.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  momentum  of  NAFTA  or  to  have  it  become  tied  up  in 
endless  political  debate.  Here  again,  the  benefits  to  American  jobs 
and  the  American  economy  will  be  enormous,  particularly  over 
time.  The  experience  of  NAFTA  and  the  advantages  of  an  open 
market  encompassing  all  three  nations  should  provide  the  impetus 


for  additional  agreements  including  some  of  the  increasingly  open 
markets  of  Latin  America,  particularly  in  the  near  term,  Chile. 

As  regards  free  and  fair  trade,  the  United  States  should  insist 
that  no  nation  be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  free  world  trad- 
ing system  without  fully  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  that  sys- 
tem. Specifically,  no  nation  can  be  permitted  to  keep  its  own  mar- 
kets closed,  while  benefiting  from  the  open  markets  of  its  trading 
partners.  Every  country  should  voluntarily  import  products  and 
services  produced  more  efficiently  or  better  m  other  countries,  rath- 
er than  protecting  inefficient  industries  at  home.  This  is  unfinished 
business,  and  it  must  be  put  at  the  top  of  our  trade  agenda.  To  fail 
to  do  so  will  invite  a  backlash  in  the  United  States  against  nations 
that  do  not  meet  this  standard,  thus  endangering  the  movement  to- 
ward free  trade  worldwide. 

The  United  States  faces  a  number  of  regional  challenges  in  the 
area  of  international  economic  policy.  Among  the  most  important 
are  those  involving  Russia,  Japan,  Southeast  Asia,  China  and 
Latin  America. 

No  foreign  policy  or  national  security  issue  is  more  important 
than  that  of  Russia  and  the  question  of  how  the  United  States 
should  respond  to  Russia's  needs.  It  is  essential  that  we  should 
give  an  adequate  response,  and  I  believe  a  combined  public  sector- 
private  sector  approach  is  required.  We  should  unleash  the  talents 
and  energies  of  the  private  sector  in  the  G— 7  countries  by  setting 
up  an  entity,  perhaps  on  the  model  of  the  Grace  Commission,  that 
would  combine  the  political  force  of  the  White  House  and  our  G- 
7  partners  with  the  energy,  resources  and  profit  motive  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  development  capital  and  management  exper- 
tise to  aid  the  Russian  economy.  Time  is  the  critical  factor  in  any 
plan  to  assist  Russia's  conversion  from  a  command  economy  to  a 
more  open  one.  Only  the  private  sector  is  capable  of  moving  to  ac- 
complish this,  and  only  the  President  can  effectively  bring  the  pri- 
vate sector  together  for  such  a  purpose. 

Among  the  administration's  highest  priorities  in  the  trade  area 
will  be  negotiating  with  Japan  for  a  freer  and  fairer  trading  envi- 
ronment. Much  progress  was  made  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion in  working  toward  a  more  balanced  trading  relationship  with 
Japan,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Adequate  access 
to  the  Japanese  market  remains  difficult  for  a  range  of  products 
and  services,  as  does  the  ability  to  compete  effectively  once  in  the 
market.  Resolving  these  issues  will  require  determination  and  per- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  U.S.  policy  is  adrift.  To  many  in  ASEAN,  it 
appears  that  the  United  States  is  preoccupied  with  political  and 
economic  issues  elsewhere,  giving  the  impression  that  we  are  dis- 
engaging from  the  region.  We  need  a  proactive  program  to  convince 
them  otherwise. 

ASEAN  is  the  fastest  growing  region  of  the  world,  and  Japanese 
and  Taiwanese  economic  influence  there  is  growing  daily.  Over  the 
past  decade,  we  have  witnessed  the  once  preeminent  U.S.  role  in 
ASEAN  eroded  by  rapidly  increasing  levels  of  Japanese,  Taiwanese 
and  inter-ASEAN  trade  and  investment.  To  a  younger  ASEAN  gen- 
eration without  personal  memories  of  World  War  II,  the  Japanese 
economic  presence  in  their  region  does  not  have  the  ominous  over- 


tones  it  may  hold  for  their  elders.  We  cannot  afford  another  decade 
like  the  1980's  in  U.S.-ASEAN  policies  or  we  will  be  left  far  behind 
in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  areas  of  the  world. 

This  means  that  we  must  encourage  U.S.  investment  in  ASEAN 
countries  by  targeting  specific  economic  and  investment  programs, 
as  well  as  by  continuing  to  project  U.S.  military  power  in  tne  re- 
gion and  stepping  up  efforts  to  reach  bilateral  trade  treaties.  More 
frequent  high-level  political  contacts,  including  by  the  President 
himself,  are  also  required.  Overall,  we  must  change  words  into 
deeds,  so  the  leaders  and  people  of  Southeast  Asia  become  firmly 
convinced  of  the  reality  and  substance  of  the  long-term  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  that  region. 

With  regard  to  China,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  United  States 
can  have  an  Asian  policy  without  China.  China's  world  and  re- 
gional role  will  grow  in  the  1990's,  and  U.S.-China  poHcy  must  be 
raised  to  a  higher  level  of  public  understanding.  It  does  no  good  to 
publiclv  chastise  or  punish  China  on  human  rights,  political  issues 
or  trade.  Change  will  only  come  with  dialogue  and  the  opening  of 
more  contacts  through  trade  and  investment.  China  has  made 
enormous  progress  in  the  last  decade,  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally. The  more  than  1  billion  Chinese,  accounting  for  one-quarter 
of  tne  world's  population  have  a  better  life  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  their  history,  due  to  these  strides. 

In  the  minds  of  many  observers,  including  business  people  who 
deal  with  China  and  know  its  people,  the  policy  of  linking  Most- 
Favored-Nation  treatment  to  any  set  of  conditions  relating  to  other 
issues  is  a  mistake  and  counterproductive.  To  do  so  would  strain, 
if  not  rupture  our  relations  with  China.  It  is  far  better  to  deal  with 
the  other  important  issues  that  concern  United  States  in  separate 
dialogues  not  related  to  our  trade  relationship.  What  we  must  not 
do  is  isolate  ourselves  from  China,  for  China  will  surely  not  isolate 
itself  from  our  other  trading  partners. 

A  number  of  countries  in  Latin  America  are  showing  encouraging 
signs  of  more  political  and  economic  openness,  along  with  improv- 
ing economies  and  some  exciting  investment  opportunities.  Chile  is 
perhaps  the  best  current  example,  but  there  are  others  such  as  Ar- 
gentina. We  must  do  all  we  can  in  our  economic  and  trade  relations 
with  these  nations  to  encourage  these  trends,  while  insisting  on 
open  markets  and  the  other  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

NAFTA  will  send  a  very  strong  message  to  Latin  America,  and 
should  be  a  catalyst  for  further  growth.  But  at  the  same  time, 
many  countries  are  suspicious  of  NAFTA,  as  they  are  of  the  Euro- 
pean Single  Market,  suspecting  they  are  forerunners  of  regionalism 
and  protectionism.  NAFTA  and  other  agreements  reached  to  date 
are  GATT-consistent  and  nonexclusionary.  It  is  important  that  we 
retain  this  posture  and  be  very  clear  about  the  purpose  of  these 
trade  agreements.  In  ASEAN,  for  example,  the  confusion  and  con- 
cern over  NAFTA  and  the  EC  has  already  led  one  leader  to  propose 
his  own  regional  plan,  one  that  some  observers  believe  would  not 
be  GATT-consistent. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  domestic  policy  that  impact  our  com- 
petitiveness in  international  markets.  Among  them  are  the  dis- 
incentives for  savings  built  into  our  tax  system,  the  numbing  costs 
of  programs  such  as  Superfund,  our  highly  litigious  legal  environ- 


ment,  workers'  compensation  systems  that  are  out  of  control,  and 
our  entire  health  care  system. 

In  the  area  of  taxation  there  are  two  issues  I  would  mention. 
First  is  the  question  of  attempts  by  the  United  States  to  collect 
more  taxes  from  foreign  companies  operating  in  this  country. 

If  we  pursue  this  plan  there  will  be  reciprocity  against  American 
companies  doing  business  in  those  countries.  It  will  be  a  sum  zero 
game,  if  not  harmful  to  the  United  States. 

The  1986  Tax  Act  also  taxed  foreign  earnings,  whether  remitted 
or  not,  of  a  number  of  industries,  including  our  own,  which  has 
been  harmful  in  having  United  States  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
our  competitors. 

I  believe  Congress  should  resist  the  growing  tendency  to 
micromanage  the  details  of  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
Whether  in  the  area  of  human  rights,  environment,  or  labor  prac- 
tices, this  desire  to  condition  U.S.  trade  and  economic  assistance  on 
our  assessment  of  a  country's  behavior  can  generate  hostility  and 
retaliation,  harming  U.S.  exports  and  overseas  investment,  and,  in 
turn,  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  recognizing  me  to  add  my  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  praise  of  Hank  Greenberg. 

Let  me  say,  I  have  known  Mr.  Greenberg  for  a  long  time.  He  has 
tremendous,  tremendous,  not  only  intelligence  but  insights  into 
how  to  keep  America  number  one  economically.  The  company  that 
he  chairs  is  an  example.  If  you  are  worried  about  the  future  of 
America,  look  at  a  company  like  AIG. 

It  employs,  I  think,  8,000  people  in  my  city  alone,  one  of  the  larg- 
est private  employers,  but  in  terms  of  opening  up  and  competing 
effectively  in  foreign  markets,  all  around  the  globe,  AIG  is  a  model, 
and  the  dedicated  people  there. 

I  would  say  particularly  in  his  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  have  foreign  markets  as  open  to  our  financial  service  indus- 
tries as  we  are  to  theirs,  it  would  be  a  boon  for  our  balance  of 
trade,  for  employment  in  America,  and  in  general  for  this  country. 
So,  I  think  his  remarks  are  well  taken.  I  apologize  I  was  not  here 
at  the  beginning  to  introduce  him.  We  were  voting  for  chairmen  of 
other  committees  over  in  the  caucus. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Bergsten,  pleased  to  have  you  with  us.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  FRED  BERGSTEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Bergsten.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  again.  I  want  to 
start  by  joining  the  chorus  of  praise  for  Hank  Greenberg.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valued  members  of  the  board  of  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  praise  from  Congressman  Schumer  and  Con- 
gressman Roth  about  the  model  role  AIG  plays  in  the  world  econ- 
omy in  the  broader  perspective,  as  well.  I  also  want  to  praise  the 
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tour  of  the  world  he  just  gave  you.  He  ticked  off  key  developments 
and  policy  objectives  in  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

I  support  almost  everything  he  said.  I  want  to  take  a  little  dif- 
ferent approach  in  my  testimony,  which  is  to  stand  back  from  all 
those  specifics — I  couldn't  do  any  better  than  he,  anyway,  in  talk- 
ing about  them — and  try  to  lay  out  a  broad  picture  of  how  global 
economic  change  is  going  to  have  a  dramatic  and  decisive  effect  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  over  me  next  decade  or  so. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bergsten,  if  I  may  interrupt  you.  The 
confusion  you  see  up  here  is  the  fact  that  a  vote  is  pending  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  Members  will  be  going  in  and  out  temporarily. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  interruptions. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  we  will  continue  the  hearing.  I 
apologize  for  the  interruption. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  Fully  understood.  I  know  in  these  hearings  you 
are  trying  both  to  chart  a  course  for  the  committee's  work  program 
and  to  lay  out  broad  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  new  administration  and  the  new  world  era.  I  want  to 
suggest  how  economics  fits  into  that  picture  and  how  central  a  role 
I  think  it  will  play. 

The  first  point  to  underline — Mr.  Greenberg  made  it,  but  I  want 
to  elaborate — is  how  crucial  and  central  international  economic 
events  have  now  become  to  our  domestic  economy.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, at  least  until  recently,  have  continued  to  think  of  the  United 
States  as  a  somewhat  self-contained  continental  economy.  But  that, 
to  put  it  mildly,  is  no  longer  the  case. 

If  you  look  at  the  share  of  trade  in  our  economy— -exports  plus 
imports,  goods  and  services — -you  find  that  international  trans- 
actions amount  to  25  percent  of  the  total.  One-quarter  of  our  entire 
economy  is  now  wrapped  up  in  the  external  environment. 

It  may  surprise  you  further  to  know  that  this  is  almost  precisely 
the  same  ratio  as  obtains  for  Japan  and  for  the  European  Common 
Market  as  a  group. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  now  as  dependent  upon  the 
world  economy  and  as  hooked  into  global  economic  affairs  as  the 
other  major  economic  superpowers,  Japan  and  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

What  is  even  more  noteworthy  is  that  the  ratio  I  mentioned  has 
doubled  for  the  United  States  in  the  last  20  years. 

We  have  become  twice  as  integrated  into  the  world  and  twice  as 
involved  in  global  economic  affairs  in  the  last  two  decades.  The 
Japanese  and  Europeans  stayed  about  the  same.  It  is  we  who,  in 
a  sense,  have  joined  the  world  by  becoming  more  integrated,  and 
more  involved  in  the  world  economic  system.  Therefore,  the  AJG's, 
and  other  companies  that  are  so  internationally  involved  are  fore- 
runners in  grasping  what  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  must  now 
understand. 

Beyond  our  structural  dependence,  it  is  also  not  often  recognized 
how  crucial  the  changes  in  our  international  position  are  to  our 
economies  annual  growth,  job  creation,  and  general  overall  per- 
formance. The  Members  of^^  Congress,  obviously  and  rightly,  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  economic  growth  of  this  country  and 
the  creation  of  jobs.  In  many  periods  particularly  the  most  recent 


one,  changes  in  international  trade  performance  dominate  the  out- 
come in  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  one-third  of  all  the  growth  and  all  the  job 
creation  in  the  American  economy  has  come  from  the  improvement 
in  our  trade  balance.  Now,  we  are  still  running  a  big  deficit  but 
that  deficit  is  much  lower  than  it  was  5  or  6  years  ago.  That  im- 
provement— the  faster  expansion  of  our  exports  than  of  our  im- 
ports— has  created  an  enormous  number  of  jobs  in  our  country  and 
supported  economic  growth. 

The  1990-91  recession  would  have  been  twice  as  bad  if  our  trade 
balance  had  not  continued  to  improve  during  that  period.  The  con- 
ventional wisdom  is  that  the  recent  recession,  though  painful,  was 
rather  shallow  and  rather  short.  If  it  had  not  been  for  trade  im- 
provement during  that  time,  it  would  have  been  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  1930's.  The  political  travails  all  of  you  would  have 
faced  would  have  been  much  worse. 

However,  over  the  course  of  the  last  year,  our  trade  position  has 
deteriorated  again;  and  during  the  last  6  to  9  months,  this  deterio- 
ration has  cut  U.S.  economic  growth  by  over  a  third,  or  over  a  full 
percentage  point  at  an  annual  rate. 

That  may  have  had  a  very  important  effect  on  our  political  cam- 
paign in  1992.  All  of  you  will  remember,  because  you  were  all  cam- 
paigning, the  second-quarter  GNP  number  and  the  lousv,  low,  1.5 
percent  growth,  which  many  voters  had  in  their  minds  as  they 
went  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  trade  balance  had  not  deteriorated  anew — and  by  a 
very  sharp  amount — in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the  second- 
quarter  growth  rate  would  have  been  3.2  percent,  more  than  twice 
what  it  actually  was.  This  rate  actually  would  have  been  viewed  as 
pretty  good,  continued  stagnation  of  the  American  economy  indi- 
cated by  the  aggregate  number. 

The  point  is  that  swings  in  our  trade  balance  can  now  decisively 
affect  growth  at  any  period  and  job  creation.  As  you  ask  for  ideas 
of  what  agenda  to  set,  item  number  one  on  your  list  should  be  the 
possible  deterioration  of  the  U.S.  trade  balance  over  the  next  few 
years. 

I  will  describe  why  that  is  the  case,  why  I  think  current  policy 
is  grossly  inadequate  in  dealing  with  it,  and  why  it  therefore  needs 
to  be  a  very  high  priority  for  this  committee  as  it  looks  at  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 

Our  trade  balance  is  determined  by  a  few  key  variables  in  the 
short  to  medium  run:  the  underlying  competitiveness  of  our  econ- 
omy relates  to  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Greenberg  talked  about:  our 
tax  system,  savings,  investment,  and,  investment  in  human  capital. 

In  the  short  nm,  however,  our  trade  balance  depends  upon  how 
fast  our  foreign  markets  are  growing,  whether  exchange  rates  per- 
mit us  to  be  competitive,  and  whether  we  have  access  to  foreign 
markets  through  trade  negotiations  and  the  like.  These  three  key 
variables,  which  I  will  come  back  to  in  a  moment,  are  decisive  in 
determining  whether  our  trade  position  strengthens  or  weakens, 
and  therefore,  whether  trade  helps  or  hurts  the  economy. 

International  economic  and  trade  issues  have  become  incredibly 
important  over  the  last  couple  of  decades.  Therefore,  a  major  for- 
eign policy  priority  for  America  has  got  to  be  to  promote  world  eco- 
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nomic  developments  that  support  the  U.S.  economy  or,  at  a  mini- 
mum, do  not  hurt  it. 

Achieving  that  goal  is  much  more  difficult  today  than  it  would 
have  been  10  or  20  years  ago  because  of  two  historic  changes  in 
the  world  economic  and  political  system. 

The  first  is  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  which,  of  course,  has  been 
an  enormously  welcome  and  valuable  event,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  has  reduced  American  leverage  around  the  world,  including 
on  economic  issues. 

During  the  cold  war,  with  its  bipolar  alliance  systems,  the  Euro- 
peans and  Japanese  depended  upon  America  for  their  defense,  and 
thus  the  United  States  had  an  enormous  degree  of  international 
clout  which  it  could  and  on  occasion  did  use  in  the  economic  area. 
With  the  cold  war  over,  neither  the  Europeans,  nor  the  Japanese, 
nor  other  countries  need  us  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Greenberg  rightly  mentioned  the  real  risk  that  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  negotiations  might  collapse.  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent  on  the  importance  of  bringing  those  talks  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  we  never  would  have  had  this  impasse  in  the  Uru- 
guay Round  5  years  ago  because  during  the  cold  war  it  was  essen- 
tial for  the  political  leaders  of  all  the  industrial  democracies  to  en- 
sure that  their  economic  and  other  disputes  were  resolved  coopera- 
tively to  avoid  disrupting  the  alliance  systems  created  to  counter 
the  Communist  threat  based  in  Moscow. 

Now  that  the  security  glue  from  the  cold  war  no  longer  binds  us, 
the  Europeans  can  stiff  the  United  States  on  its  trade  demands. 
The  Japanese  increasingly  can  do  so,  as  well.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  clout  in  those  areas  that  we  had  in  the  past.  Therefore, 
our  economic  leverage  has  been  reduced. 

A  second  historic  transformation  is  the  ascension  of  Japan  and 
Europe  to  economic  superpower  status  in  large  measure  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  So  we  no  longer  dominate  in  economic 
terms  either,  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  find  new  ways  of  working 
with  our  economic  equals  without  the  security  leverage  the  cold 
war  gave  us  to  try  to  pursue  our  economic  objectives  around  the 
world. 

In  short,  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  a  scissors  pattern.  On 
the  one  hand,  our  dependence  on  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  im- 
portance of  international  economic  issues  to  us  has  increased  enor- 
mously. At  the  same  time,  our  ability  to  dictate  the  course  of  global 
economic  events  has  declined  sharply,  for  both  security  and  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Thus,  the  challenge  to  the  United  States  in  this  area  is  enor- 
mous: it  is  not  only  to  give  higher  priority  to  the  economic  issues, 
but  to  find  new  ways  to  work  successfully  to  achieve  our  economic 
objectives  in  a  world  very  different  in  terms  of  relative  power. 

Indeed,  given  the  current  primacy  of  economics  in  world  affairs 
as  a  whole,  we  have  to  work  increasingly  with  the  other  economic 
superpowers,  Europe  and  Japan,  as  we  did  with  the  military  super- 
powers, notably  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  assure  a  peaceful  and 
tranquil  world.  Not  only  are  these  economic  superpowers,  the  ones 
with  which  we  must  cooperate,  they  are  our  chief  competitors.  So 
the  difficulty  of  devising  a  strategy  in  this  new  world  is  extremely 
difficult. 
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The  committee  asked  me  to  evaluate  current  policy  in  these 
areas.  My  answer,  in  a  word,  is  "ineffectual."  I  believe  that  recent 
U.S.  international  economic  policy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  not 
been  effective  in  addressing  the  issues  I  am  talking  about. 

Recall  that  I  mentioned  there  international  issues  that  determine 
whether  our  trade  performance  strengthens  or  weakens.  The  first 
is  the  growth  of  our  markets  abroad.  Only  if  our  foreign  markets 
are  growing  can  our  sales  increase. 

For  example,  Japan  right  now  is  dead  in  the  water.  Its  domestic 
economy  is  flat,  and  has  been  for  a  year.  Japan  is  in  a  recession, 
and  it  is  a  severe  one.  Its  imports  are  dropping.  Its  trade  surplus 
has  soared  to  record  levels,  probably  hitting  $150  billion  this  year, 
and  rising  rapidly.  Virtually  all  of  its  economic  growth  is  due  to  im- 
provement in  its  trade  surplus,  not  what  the  Japanese  are  doing 
at  home. 

Has  the  United  States  attempted  to  do  anything  about  that?  Has 
the  G-7  attempted  to  do  anything  about  that  by  pushing  on  Japan 
to  expand  its  domestic  economy?  Despite  the  tact  that  Japan  has 
a  huge  fiscal  surplus,  unlike  us,  it  is  not  taking  effective  measures 
to  expanding  its  domestic  economy.  U.S.  and  international  policy  in 
this  area  has  been  grossly  ineffective  over  the  past  several  years. 

The  second  variable  I  mentioned  was  the  exchange  rate.  All  of 
you  remember  the  bad  old  days  of  the  early  1980's  when  the  dollar 
soared,  pricing  even  the  most  competitive  American  companies  out 
of  world  markets,  and  our  trade  deficit  soared  to  about  $160  billion 
because  we  priced  ourselves  out  of  markets  with  an  overvalued  dol- 
lar. That  has  been  corrected,  and  as  a  result,  why  our  trade  per- 
formance improved  significantly  over  the  past  5  years. 

But,  again,  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  G— 7  have  gone  to  sleep  at 
the  switch.  Another  reason  for  the  huge  Japanese  trade  surplus  is 
that  the  yen  is  undervalued  relative  to  the  position  of  Japan  in  the 
world  economy,  probably  by  something  on  the  order  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent. Just  to  focus  on  the  Japanese  case,  its  recessionary  domestic 
economy  plus  its  undervalued  currency  have  produced  an  enormous 
surplus,  hurts  our  economy,  hurts  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  indi- 
cates that  international  economic  policy  has  been  totally  ineffectual 
and  that  the  U.S.  Grovemment  has  done  little  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

When  President  Bush  went  to  Japan  a  year  ago  he  talked  about 
auto  parts.  It  is  an  important  issue,  but  one  which  pales  in  signifi- 
cance with  the  need  to  get  Japan  to  restore  its  domestic  economic 
growth  and  return  its  exchange  rate  to  a  level  that  will  not  un- 
fairly compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Third,  market  access.  As  Mr.  Greenberg  mentioned,  the  previous 
administration  did  successfully  negotiate  the  NAFTA  agreement.  I, 
too,  support  it  strongly.  I  think  it  is  a  plus  for  the  American  econ- 
omv.  Based  on  analysis  done  at  my  Institute  we  calculate  that  it 
will  create  something  like  200,000  net  jobs  for  the  American  econ- 
omy by  1995.  And  they  are  very  good  jobs  which  we  need  to  pre- 
serve through  congressional  ratification  of  the  agreement.  There 
has  been  some  progress  in  the  bilateral  negotiations  with  Japan. 

But  as  Mr.  Greenberg  mentioned,  despite  6  years  of  effort,  the 
Uruguay  Round  stands  on  the  brink  of  possible  defeat.  That  would 
be  an  enormously  negative  hit  to  the  American  economy  and  to  the 
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ability  of  our  firms,  particularly  our  services  firms,  to  increase 
their  exports,  contribute  to  output  growth,  create  jobs,  and 
strengthen  the  American  economy. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  as  I  look  at 
the  future  of  the  American  foreign  policy  agenda,  I  suggest  these 
issues  have  to  be  very  near  the  top.  Economics  in  general  must  be 
put  very  close  to  the  center  of  our  overall  foreign  policy  strategy; 
global  growth  through  renewed  efforts  of  the  G-7,  the  IMF,  eco- 
nomic summits,  and  perhaps  new  institutions  must  be  on  the  top 
of  our  priority  list  of  avenues  for  achieving  cooperation  with  our 
foreign  partners. 

More  effective  exchange  rate  and  international  monetary  system 
management  must  resume  their  place  of  primacy  on  the  agenda,  as 
they  did  for  a  while  in  the  middle  1980's  when  Jim  Baker  at  Treas- 
ury pursued  a  number  of  initiatives  in  this  area.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  market  access  negotiations  have  got  to  be  brought  to 
successful  conclusions  through  congressional  ratification  of  the 
NAFTA  and  renewed  negotiating  efforts,  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  case  of  the  Uruguay  Round  in  the  GATT. 

I  suggest  that,  as  you  address  the  priorities  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  this  post-cold  war  era,  in  which  economics  must  lie  close 
to  the  center  of  our  whole  foreign  policy  program,  you  should  keep 
this  area  under  continuous  and  intensive  review. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gejdenson  [presiding].  Thank  you  both  for  excellent  testi- 
mony. Having  read  some  of  both  of  your  information,  and  listened 
to  your  testimony  on  a  number  of  occasions,  Dr.  Bergsten  my  only 
hope  is  the  new  administration  is  listening.  I  think  you  are  both 
on  target. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  basic  questions  and  then  maybe  you  can 
answer  some  of  them.  If  some  go  past  my  time,  maybe  I  can  get 
them  in  the  second  round. 

One  is  when  you  look  at  what  the  West  has  done  collectively  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  recollection  is  we  spent  about  $16  billion  on  the 
Marshall  Plan.  My  view  of  that  was  that  it  helped  create  demand 
for  American  products  and  as  a  result,  the  standard  of  living  rose 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  forties. 

That  was  a  place  America  could  sell  things.  We  all  benefited 
from  that  together.  A  lot  of  what  we  did  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
is  funny  money.  We  had  great  numbers.  But  when  you  look  at 
what  we  actually  provided  to  help  them  build  infrastructure  and 
improve  their  standard  of  living,  we  actually  gave  very  little. 

How  much  of  a  future  world  recovery  can  we  put  our  hopes  on 
in  what  was  the  Soviet  Union,  understanding  the  impediments  and 
their  lack  of  recent  history  and  capitalism?  Furthermore,  if  we  real- 
ly put  the  kind  of  dollars  that  we  ought  to  in  there,  how  can  we 
convince  the  American  people  to  do  that?  If  that  is  not  the  area  to 
go  for  future  economic  growth  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  why 
do  we  go?  For  instance,  if  I  look  around  the  globe,  I  look  at  China. 

China  is  a  very  large  country,  but  it  is  also  very  poor.  They  are 
currently  competing  with  U.S.  companies  and  they  have  a  $10  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  with  us.  They  will  take  contracts  just  to  do  the 
work  and  keep  their  people  employed,  given  we  put  aside  the  moral 
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dilemma  of  dealine  with  what  is  one  of  the  most  repressive  govern- 
ments in  the  world. 

Do  we  look  at  India?  Does  it  have  the  population,  the  per  capita 
income,  the  industrial  level  of  development?  Is  that  a  place  to  tar- 
get? 

I  just  spent  5  days  in  Taiwan.  Though  a  small  country,  it  is  our 
sixth  largest  trading  partner.  They  have  an  added  political  motiva- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  United  States.  How  do  we  select  those? 

Then  if  we  look  at  the  issue  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  where  does 
it  intersect?  For  instance,  it  is  OK,  we  have  a  low  dollar,  except 
when  we  buy  oil  it  costs  us  more  than  when  we  have  a  higher  val- 
ued dollar.  When  we  pay  off  our  debt  overseas,  it  costs  us  more. 
At  what  point  does  the  low  dollar  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  to  say 
OK,  no  more  dealing  in  dollars,  we  want  your  debt,  we  want  your 
trade  denominated  in  other  nation's  currency,  perhaps  a  market 
basket  of  currency. 

I  am  sure  you  can  all  answer  that  in  1  or  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Let  me  take  a  crack  at  it.  First  of  all,  on  Russia, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  you  recall,  helped  rebuild  Europe.  Europe  had 
a  managerial  class  and  a  history  of  business  before  World  War  II; 
so  they  needed  some  pump  priming,  but  a  lot  of  the  basic  needs  of 
managerial  skills  were  there. 

I  have  outlined  in  my  paper  a  plan  that  would  engage  the  private 
sector.  Grovemments  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  this  job.  Govern- 
ment aid  will  go  right  down  the  tubes,  or  sending  a  bunch  of  econo- 
mists over  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  have  to  engage  the  private 
sector. 

You  have  to  bring  hundreds  of  companies  together  in  the  G-7 
coimtries  and  have  programs  that  encourage  them  to  invest  and 
have  part  ownership  in  like  companies  in  Russia  to  speed  up  the 
conversion  from  a  command  to  a  more  open  economy.  Only  if  the 
private  sector  is  engaged  will  that  happen.  It  will  not  happen  by 
just  more  economists'  conversations. 

With  regard  to  our  future  growth  plans,  we  operate  throughout 
the  world.  You  cannot  ignore  China.  The  progress  made  in  China 
in  the  last  decade  is  startling.  Anybody  who  follows  China,  who  has 
been  there  as  I  have  been  since  1975,  can  see  what  was  a  barren 
country  virtually  turning  into  one  of  the  most  modem  areas  of  the 
world. 

Southern  China  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Hong  Kong 
now  in  look  or  activity.  We  sell  a  lot  of  things  to  China,  we  can 
sell  a  lot  more,  but  we  need  a  relationship  that  is  encouraging. 

India  also  is  an  opportunity.  India's  market  is  beginning  to  open. 
There  is  a  growing  middle-class. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony^  Prime  Minister  Major  took  a 
business  gproup  with  him  on  his  recent  trip  and  opened  the  market 
for  several  industries  that  heretofore  were  monopolized  in  India. 
That  is  good.  They  pay  attention  to  that. 

Southeast  Asia,  ASEAN  is  the  fastest  growing  region  of  the 
world.  We  have  not  had  plans  or  activities  that  engage  U.S.  busi- 
ness as  greatly  as  we  should.  There  are  lots  of  places  for  growth 
in  the  world.  We  need  the  policy,  as  Fred  indicated,  to  bring  them 
about. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Bergsten.  Let  me  take  a  crack  at  your  basic  question,  which 
is  a  crucial  one:  where  are  the  markets  in  which  we  can  expand 
our  exports?  The  first  point  to  remember  is  that  the  rich  industrial 
countries  of  the  OECD,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and 
Japan  still  make  up  80  percent  of  the  world  economy. 

That  is  why  in  my  opening  remarks  I  stressed  how  the  recessions 
in  Europe  and  Japan  are  hurting  our  trade  position,  because  even 
with  more  rapid  growth  elsewhere,  these  are  still  the  biggest  mar- 
kets and  for  a  long  time  are  going  to  continue  to  be  the  biggest 
markets,  certainly  in  the  aggregate,  for  our  exports.  So  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  us  that  these  economies  be  growing  in  order  to 
expand  our  export  opportunities. 

Although  there  is  recession  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 
also  some  bright  spots,  areas  that  are  rapidly  growing  now  or  will 
be  in  the  ftiture.  One,  as  Mr.  Greenberg  said,  is  East  Asia.  That 
has  been  the  most  rapidly  growing  area  for  the  last  20  years  and 
it  will  probably  continue  to  be  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 

If  the  Uruguay  Round  were  to  fail,  much  as  I  would  hate  to  see 
that,  I  think  the  United  States  would  have  to  devise  a  very  Asian- 
oriented  trade  strategy.  If  the  Uruguay  Round  were  to  fail,  it  would 
be  because  of  European  recalcitrance,  to  put  it  bluntly. 

We  would  want  those  to  pursue  our  Western  Hemisphere  initia- 
tives but  not  be  limited  to  those.  We  would  want  to  think  in  terms 
of  new  Pacific  Basin  arrangements  to  deal  with  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  world  to  make  sure  we  have  full  access.  I  applaud  what 
Mr.  Greenberg  said  there  has  been  no  policy  in  that  area.  There 
has  been  the  Asian  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation,  but  it  is  a  very 
early,  embryonic  entity.  It  could  be  built  upon  if  we  decide  to  push 
in  that  area,  as  I  think  we  should. 

Latin  America  should  not  be  underestimated.  In  particular,  Mex- 
ico, in  a  sense,  is  a  microcosm  of  what  you  would  like  to  see  else- 
where: a  country  that  liberalized  its  economic  strategy  and  opened 
markets.  In  the  last  3  years  the  United  States  went  from  a  $2  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Mexico  to  a  $8  billion  trade  surplus.  It  is  not 
theor/  to  say  the  NAFTA  will  create  American  jobs.  It  has  been 
creatmg  American  jobs.  Within  5  years  after  NAFTA  was  proposed, 
it  will  have  created  a  quarter-of-a-million  American  jobs  on  balance 
by  1995  because  of  the  enormous  jump  in  our  trade  performance 
with  Mexico  as  they  opened  their  economy  and  began  to  resume 
growth,  and  to  suck  in  imports  from  outside.  We  are  75  percent  of 
their  import  market. 

The  rest  of  Latin  America,  with  the  big  exception  of  Brazil,  is  im- 
planting significant  and  promising  economic  reforms.  If  we  support 
those  reforms,  if  the  Latin  American  countries  stav  on  the  same 
path,  and  if  Brazil  joins  that  path,  I  think  our  southern  neighbors 
will  be  a  dynamic  area  for  trade. 

You  asked  about  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union: 
we  did  a  study  about  18  months  ago  called  "Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  World  Economy."  We  tried  to  quantify  the 
possible  effects  on  the  world  of  economic  liberalization  in  those 
areas. 

It  will  take  a  while,  a  decade  or  more,  before  the  former  Soviet 
Republics  rejoin  the  world  economy.  If  they  do  so,  most  of  their 
trade  is  not  going  to  be  with  the  United  States  but  rather  with 
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neighboring  countries,  their  natural  trading  partners,  the  Eastern 
European  and  Western  European  countries.  They  are  going  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Common  Market. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  is  nothing  there  for  American  business. 
There  is.  But  in  terms  of  direct  impact  on  our  trade  performance, 
it  is  not  Hkely  to  be  so  large.  This  is  not  the  case  in  China  or  East 
Asia,  where  the  United  States  has  had  very  large,  in  fact,  in  some 
cases  primary  market  shares.  Policy  directed  toward  improved 
trade  performance  could  preserve  and  build  on  these  strengths  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

The  committee  is  operating  under  the  5-minute  rule.  Members 
will  be  called  by  order  of  seniority,  those  here  when  the  hearing 
commenced,  and  then  those  who  entered  later. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreciate  your  cogent  remarks  on  the  analysis  of  our  foreign 
policy  problems. 

Despite  a  lot  of  our  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  prior  administration 
in  trying  to  bring  together  an  agreement  on  GATT,  the  Uruguay 
Round  still  is  in  a  state  of  no  progress  and  it  has  been  languishing 
for  some  6  years.  What  are  your  thoughts? 

Do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  an  agreement?  I  address 
that  to  both  of  you.  I  understand  the  French  Government  and  some 
of  the  opposition  leaders  are  stating  they  will  oppose  the  Uruguay 
Round  if  changes  are  not  made  in  United  States-EC  agricultural 
agreements. 

Do  you  expect  the  Uruguay  Round  will  be  completed  with  that 
kind  of  opposition,  Mr.  Greenberg? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  that  the  round  has 
to  be  successfully  completed  because  the  alternative  is  awesome. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  a  world  of  regionalism  which  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  protectionism.  So  it  is  to  everybody's  interests  to 
bring  about  a  successful  conclusion  of  the  round. 

That  means  that  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  find  some  middle 
ground  to  bring  this  about.  We  have  to  have  a  round  that  is  suc- 
cessful in  our  view  where  we  have  gained  more  than  we  may  have 
lost.  If  we  do  not  gain  some  of  the  basic  tenets  upon  which  we  en- 
tered the  round,  an  improvement  in  agriculture,  a  round  that  in- 
cludes services,  a  round  that  liberalizes  trade  generally,  then  the 
last  6  years  have  been  wasted. 

I  don't  believe  anybody  who  has  been  participating  in  the  round 
wants  to  go  back  to  regionalism.  I  think  you  have  to  start  with  that 
premise.  So  this  new  administration  has  got  to  help  bring  this 
about.  We  are  probably  going  to  have  to  extend  fast  track  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  to  make  mat  happen. 

It  should  not  be  an  indefinite  extension  because  that  would  take 
the  pressure  off  the  negotiations.  There  has  to  be  a  realistic  time- 
frame. I  think  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country  have  got  to 
get  involved  with  other  leaders  of  our  negotiating  partners  to  bring 
about  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Bergsten. 
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Mr.  Bergsten.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Greenberg.  I 
would  add  two  or  three  points. 

First,  I  must  quibble  with  your  statement  that  no  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  round. 

Mr.  Oilman.  No  progress  of  late? 

Mr.  Bergsten.  Well,  it  is  not  just  a  semantic  quibble.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  these  negotiations.  A  lot 
of  partial  deals  have  been  made.  They  are  close  to  being  able  to  fi- 
nalize big  deals  in  most  of  the  areas.  With  the  kind  of  political 
push  Mr.  Greenberg  talked  about,  I  think  it  could  be  done.  The  po- 
tential payoff  is  both  very  large  and  very  close  at  hand  if  the  politi- 
cal push  was  there. 

However,  then  comes  the  question  you  raised,  will  the  political 
will  be  there?  As  I  said  before,  I  am  just  not  sure.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Europeans  are  willing  to  look  outward  enough,  given 
all  their  internal  priorities  of  the  moment,  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
deal,  as  Mr.  Greenberg  said,  to  come  to  fruition. 

That  deal  has  to  be  one  that  meets  our  negotiating  objectives.  I 
am  not  sure  at  this  point  whether  the  Europeans  fully  recognize 
the  cost  of  failure.  It  would  be  tragic  for  them,  as  for  everybody 
else,  but  I  am  honestly  not  sure. 

That  is  why  I  said  that,  at  least  in  terms  of  a  little  contingency 
planning,  if  the  global  effort  failed,  we  would  have  to  think  in  other 
directions  such  as  new  arrangements  with  the  Pacific  region.  Mr. 
Greenberg  said  the  world  could  head  back  toward  regionalism.  A 
clarification:  regional  trade  arrangements  like  NAFTA  are  compat- 
ible with  the  global  system,  as  he  said  in  his  opening  remarks.  But 
if  you  don't  have  a  global  system  in  place  to  regulate  the  inte7T)lay 
of  the  regional  systems,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  those  re- 
gional arrangements  to  become  discriminatory,  exclusionary,  and 
protectionist. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Some  of  our  Asian  critics  have  already  said  NAFTA 
represents  the  beginning  of  a  closed  trading  bloc  in  our  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Do  both  of  you  share  that  concern? 

Mr.  Bergsten.  The  NAFTA  would  not  be  the  beginning  of  any- 
thing. There  is  only  one  big  successful  trading  block  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  the  European  Community.  It  is  extending  its  member- 
ship and  deepening  integration.  It  is  a  regional  trading  bloc  of  the 
first  order. 

So  far,  the  European  Community  has  been  compatible  with  the 
global  system,  in  my  view  because  of  the  GATT  and  U.S.  leader- 
ship. Remember  that  when  the  Common  Market  was  first  created. 
President  Kennedy  launched  the  Kennedy  Round  to  immediately 
reduce  the  discriminatory  effect  of  Europe's  external  tariff  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

When  the  European  Community  was  expanded  to  bring  in  Brit- 
ain in  the  1970's,  the  United  States  launched  the  Tokyo  Round. 
Likewise,  the  current  trade  round  links  to  changes  in  Europe  via 
its  1992  exercise  aimed  at  further  reducing  discrimination. 

Only  if  you  have  a  functioning  global  system  in  place  and  you  re- 
duce the  discriminatory  effect  of  regional  arrangements  are  those 
arrangements  compatible  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  appeal  to 
be  made  to  the  Europeans  is  that  if  they  want  to  continue  their  re- 
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gional  thrust,  they  must  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  an  effective 
global  system. 

There  are  no  regional  arrangements  in  Asia.  The  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  are,  therefore,  pivotal.  You  are  right: 
Some  in  Asia  have  said  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  going  the  way 
of  Europe,  focusing  on  regional  thrust.  That,  I  think,  would  be  an 
unfair  characterization  of  American  policy.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion quite  clearly  put  its  priority  on  the  Uruguay  Round  and  in- 
tended to  conclude  it  in  December  1990,  before  the  NAFTA  got  un- 
derway. 

In  my  view  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  United  States  that  that 
did  not  happen.  It  was  the  fault  of  Europe.  The  fact  we  don't  now 
have  an  Uruguay  Round  completed  on  more  or  less  the  same  time- 
table as  the  NAFTA,  which  is  coming  before  the  Congress  early 
this  year,  is  because  of  the  failure  of  Europe  to  cooperate.  That  to 
me  is  the  pivotal  issue  in  the  coming  months,  but  if  the  deal  is  not 
struck  quickly,  it  could  unravel. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes.  I  was  on  President  Bush's  trip  to  Asia.  The 
NAFTA  agreement  was  discussed  at  great  length.  No  matter  what 
you  tell  the  ASEAN  leaders  there  is  still  an  underlying  disbelief 
that  NAFTA  will  not  ultimately  be  GATT-inconsistent  and  exclu- 
sionary. 

Prime  Minister  Mahathir,  as  you  probably  know,  has  been  pro- 
moting a  plan  that  is  GATT-inconsistent  and  exclusionary  as  a  re- 
gional program.  It  has  gone  no  place  yet,  but  if  the  GATT  breaks 
down,  don  t  kid  yourselves:  I  think  you  will  see  a  lot  of  other  re- 
gional programs  emerge  that  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  world 
trading  system. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Thank  you.  I  think  my  time  has  run. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  walk  out  on  your 
testimony,  Mr.  Bergsten.  I  am  sure  I  will  read  it.  I  was  here  for 
yours,  Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and  your  testimony. 

I  come  from  a  district  that  suffers  a  rate  of  unemplojanent  that 
is  higher  than  the  Nation's  average  and,  as  such,  while  I  heard 
your  testimony  as  it  relates  to  NAFTA,  and  I  would  say  it  is  fair 
to  assume  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  are  there  not  serious  and  legiti- 
mate environmental  issues  and  labor  displacement  issues  that  need 
to  be  addressed? 

If  you  agree  with  that,  what  do  you  see  as  some  possible  solu- 
tions to  that  as  we  intend  to  have  an  agreement  but  also  intend 
to  worry  about  people  in  this  country  who  will  be  significantly  dis- 
placed at  this  time  which  I  don't  personally  believe  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  care  of  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Well,  any  change.  Congressman,  is  going  to 
have  some  cost  to  it,  any  change. 

Whether  it  is  a  change  in  policy  or  a  change  in  direction  of  a 
company. 

I  think  all  of  those  have  been  built  into  the  negotiations  on  the 
NAFTA  agreement.  It  will  be  a  sum  total  gain  of  jobs  overall. 
Whether  there  will  be  some  regions  that  will  suffer  because  of  the 
type  of  employment  they  have,  that  should  be  caught  up  in  a  re- 
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training  program  that  I  understand  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
NAFTA  legislation. 

Environmental  issues,  of  course,  are  important.  I  hope  there  will 
be  recognition  by  Mexico  of  some  of  our  concerns,  I  believe  such 
talks  already  are  underway,  but  I  hope  they  don't  become  a  bar  to 
a  successful  conclusion  of  NAFTA.  Ultimately  there  will  be  more 
jobs. 

We  are  going  to  be  selling  lots  of  machinery,  equipment,  creating 
more  technical  jobs  in  the  United  States.  That  is  great.  We  don't 
want  to  be  a  nation  of  doing  simple  chores  and  have  all  technical 
development  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  our  long-term  interests  to 
have  the  NAFTA  agreement.  The  country  will  benefit.  Look  at  the 
Canadian  part  of  the  agreement.  Since  the  Canadian  agreement 
has  been  in  effect,  both  jobs  and  trade  have  increased  enormously. 

So  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  that  is  not  going  to  happen 
with  the  Mexican  component  to  it. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  We  published  about  a  year  ago  at  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  NAFTA 
agreement  that  has  been  done.  It  has  been  widely  cited  and  used 
by  the  administration  and  others  over  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
We  have  just  completed  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  actual  text  of  the 
agreement.  We  will  be  releasing  that  in  about  2  weeks. 

Our  studv  concludes  that  there  will  be  some  job  loss  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  of  the  improved  performance  of  the  Mexican 
economy,  but  that,  on  balance,  there  is  a  very  large  net  creation 
of  jobs  in  the  United  States.  On  the  order  of  about  200,000  net  new 
jobs  are  created  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  agreement. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  that  is  not  just  theory.  We  have  already 
seen  this  job  creation  over  the  last  2  or  3  years  as  the  Mexican  eco- 
nomic reforms  have  been  put  into  place,  and  as  the  perception  has 
grown  that  NAFTA  will  be  negotiated,  lock  in  those  reforms,  and 
stimulate  further  reform  in  Mexico.  We  have  gone  from  a  $2  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Mexico  to  an  $8  billion  trade  surplus,  a  swing  of 
$10  billion,  which  translates  to  roughly  200,000  jobs  created  in  the 
ijnited  States  as  a  result  of  these  events  in  the  U.S. -Mexican  trade 
relationship. 

So  it  is  not  theory.  It  is  already  happening.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  between  net  job  creation  and  gross  job  loss.  Some  jobs 
have  been  lost  and  will  be  lost,  a  modest  number,  certainly,  in  the 
context  of  the  American  labor  force  and  employment  skills — but 
there  will  be  some. 

We  must  have  government  programs  to  assist  in  the  transition 
and  the  adjustment  of  that  labor  force.  President  Clinton  has  em- 
phasized that  issue  and  has  made  clear  his  intention  to  have  an 
enormous  improvement  and  increase  in  worker  training  programs 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  with  considerable  sums  earmarked 
for  the  NAFTA  component  thereof.  President  Bush  said  that  as 
well. 

So  I  think  two  points  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  big  net  gain  for  the  economy,  and  therefore  the  Congress 
should  support  it.  Second,  there  will  be  individuals  and  companies 
who  will  be  adversely  affected.  They  need  help.  Government  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  help  them  has  got  to  be  part  of  our  overall  eco- 
nomic trade  strategy,  as  well  as  part  of  our  economic  program. 
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You  hinted  that  we  need  money  to  make  these  resources  avail- 
able. This  help  is  essential  for  the  economy  and  for  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  people  on 
this  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  on  the  House  floor  to  rethink 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  trade  policy  because  we  are  living  in  an 
evolutionary  world  where  we  don't  seem  to  be  staying  up  with  the 
times. 

I  have  three  questions.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  three  in  a  row  and 
you  can  answer  them. 

Regarding  China,  you  have  pioneered  inroads  into  China,  yet  in 
our  Congress  we  are  tied  up  in  trying  to  tie  impose  conditions  on 
our  trade  with  China.  Some  Members  bash  China  on  the  floor. 
China  isn't  politically  correct.  I  know  you  have  gone  through  this 
already,  but  why  it  is  so  important  for  us? 

My  second  question:  in  your  testimony,  you  say  we  have  to  speak 
with  one  voice.  Nobody  could  say  it  better  than  that.  Several  years 
ago,  I  proposed  having  a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Trade  so  that 
we  would  have  someone  sitting  at  the  Presidents's  right  elbow  on 
trade  issues. 

We  have  seven  different  agencies  working  with  trade.  They  are 
tripping  over  each  other's  luggage  at  Tokyo  International.  I  won- 
dered whether  you  thought  about  a  Cabinet  level  position  for  trade. 

Third  is  the  question  of  bringing  Chile  into  NAFTA.  How  would 
you  do  that?  What  a  dynamic  economy  they  have. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you.  Let  me  talk  about  China  first.  You 
know,  bashing  China  publicly  will  never  get  any  place.  The  Chinese 
don't  respond  to  pressure  from  outside.  Look  at  their  history.  It  is 
a  4,000-year-old  society.  They  hardly  need  advice  from  anybody  on 
how  to  run  their  country. 

There  has  been  enormous  progress  there,  both  economically  and 
politically.  One  only  has  to  go  to  China  and  see  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  In  you  continue  to  punish  China  by  linking  trade 
and  MFN,  you  just  play  into  the  hands  of  the  hard  liners  still  in 
government  in  a  leadership  role.  They  will  continue  then.  All  you 
are  doing  is  saying  "See,  whatever  we  said  to  you  happens  to  be 
true.  You  can't  trust  the  United  States  on  MFN,'  and  we  will  harm 
the  future  progress  that  is  being  made. 

There  are  1.2  billion  people  in  China.  They  are  living  better  than 
ever  before.  That  benefits  human  rights  also. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  understand  the  arguments  and  I  understand 
you  can't  make  China  become  democratic  tomorrow,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  simple  accounting  methods  under  which  you  are  op- 
erating resemble  those  in  the  tnirties,  when  we  would  have  said 
Germany  is  a  growing  economy.  It  had  a  significant  industrial 
base,  a  great  demand  for  our  resources  and  was  a  good  place  to 
make  profits.  So  they  have  a  few  human  rights  problems,  it  is 
worth  doing  business  there. 

On  one  hand,  China  doesn't  respond  to  hitting  them  over  the 
head,  but  on  the  other,  China  may  be  sitting  there  and  saying  we 
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want  to  have  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  maybe  the  Ameri- 
cans don't  care  about  democracy.  They  just  care  about  white  Euro- 
peans and  this  is  Asia  where  we  can  do  whatever  we  want,  so  it 
is  business  as  usual  here. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  First  of  all,  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  compare 
China  to  Nazi  Germany.  I  think  the  distinction  is  quite  different. 

Second,  if  we  begin  to  choose  the  types  of  governments  that  we 
are  going  to  do  business  with,  there  will  be  very  few  left  in  the 
world  with  whom  we  will  be  trading.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford 
that  luxury. 

Third,  trade  and  investment  increases  dialogue  and  relation- 
ships, and  those  relationships  have  brought  about  significant 
change  in  China.  I  am  speaking  from  knowledge. 

I  go  there  quite  often.  I  see  the  leaders.  I  know  what  is  happen- 
ing there.  There  is  major  progress  taking  place.  And  I  don't  know 
how  you  have  a  policy  in  Asia  if  you  exclude  China. 

We  won't  stop  the  rest  of  the  world  from  trading  with  China.  We 
will  have  more  influence  if  we  have  a  dialogue  than  we  will  with- 
out one.  I  believe  that  sincerely. 

Shall  I  finish? 

Mr.  Roth.  If  you  would,  I  would  appreciate  it.  The  chairman  has 
been  kind  enough  to  give  me  extra  time.  I  want  you  to  see  what 
I  am  up  against. 

Mr,  Greenberg.  On  the  question  of  speaking  with  one  voice,  we 
have  seen  every  agency  in  government  having  a  voice  in  trade. 
Whether  it  is  Defense,  State,  Treasury,  it  is  difficult  for  American 
business  to  know  who  to  turn  to.  I  hope  that  Bob  Rubin  in  the 
White  House  will  have  some  responsibilities  in  this  area  and  co- 
ordinate these  efforts.  I  would  be  very  happy  if  there  was  a  Cabinet 
position  that  focused  all  attention  on  trade. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners,  of  course,  have  that.  If  we  could 
put  it  all  in  one  place,  I  would  support  that. 

Regarding  Chile,  we  do  a  lot  of  business  there.  I  believe  talks 
should  begin  soon  toward  a  free  trade  agreement  with  Chile.  The 
preliminaries  have  been  underway.  It  will  be  a  catalyst  for  all  of 
Latin  America. 

If  the  NAFTA  agreement  is  passed,  it  will  send  the  right  signal 
to  Latin  America,  will  be  very  helpful  in  fostering  more  open  trade 
and  more  market  access  and  more  market  economies. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

I  was  just  going  to  say,  what  concerns  me  is  that  we  have  too 
many  voices  speaking  for  trade  in  our  government  and  therefore  no 
one  speaks  for  it. 

Ron  Brown  says  "I  am  the  spokesman  for  trade  in  this  adminis- 
tration." I  think  the  issue  of  political  will  is  extremely  important. 
This  is  going  to  be  the  real  hurdle  for  us  to  overcome  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  you  think  it  is  tough  for  you,  how  do  you 
think  I  feel  running  a  company  in  130  different  countries,  each  one 
with  different  problems  and  different  members  of  the  administra- 
tion claiming  the  turf  with  that  country?  It  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Roth.  Let's  work  together.  Maybe  we  can  resolve  that.  If  we 
can  do  that,  maybe  we  can  overcome  other  problems,  too. 
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Mr.  Bergsten.  USTR  is  a  Cabinet  position.  So  in  a  sense,  what 
you  are  recommending  is  in  place.  The  problem  has  been  that  indi- 
vidual administrations  have  not  clearly  endowed  that  person  with 
the  full  authority  of  the  office,  I  think  the  job  is  there,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  implementing  it  in  an  effective  way. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  take  a  different  tack  on  NAFTA  and 
on  trade  issues  generally.  The  whole  point  or  the  result  or  the 
hoped-for  result  tor  free  trade  is  stimulating  the  middle  class  and 
bilateral  arrangements  stimulating  the  middle  class  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  Mexico  much  evidence  of  that.  In  this 
coimtry,  industrial  wages,  overall  wages  have  declined  in  most  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  in  the  last  few  years.  Certainly  in  Mexico,  in- 
dustrial wages  in  some  years  have  been  stagnant  or  gone  down. 

I  understand  in  services  that  free  trade  makes  so  much  sense  for 
that  segment  of  the  American  economy,  but  there  seems  to  be  al- 
ready a  corporate  strategy  among  multinationals  wherever  those 
lines  are  drawn  to  seek  lower  wages,  to  dilute  environmental  laws, 
toelude  child  labor  and  worker  safety  laws  and  all  that. 

If  you  subscribe  to  what  I  just  said,  what  is  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  addressing  those  issues  which  seem  to  be  the  the- 
ory among  many  is  that  it  seems  to  bring  wages  down  internation- 
ally all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time  and  implicitly  encouraging 
relaxed  environmental  laws,  diluting  child  labor  laws  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  My  experience  in  running  a  business  is  the  op- 
posite of  that.  For  example,  selling  life  insurance  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  not  an  everyday  thing  that  every  company  does,  or  in  China,  as 
we  are  now  doing. 

As  you  have  a  growing  middle  class,  the  market  expands  and  our 
business  expands  with  it.  We  reinvest  those  premiums.  Profits 
grow.  We  buy  bonds.  Those  bonds  create  jobs  for  people,  create  in- 
frastructure and  whatever  else  happens  around  the  country.  So 
that  as  the  middle-class  economy  grows,  our  business  expands. 

We  don't  live  in  a  world  of  isolation.  If  we  are  not  going  to  be 
competitive  in  business,  no  matter  what  industry  we  are  in,  we  are 
going  to  abdicate  that  industry  to  somebody  else.  That  will  not  cre- 
ate jobs.  That  will  lose  jobs.  So  we  must  remain  competitive  if  we 
are  going  to  be  a  player  on  the  world  scene  and  if  our  economy  is 
going  to  create  jobs  and  wealth. 

You  do  not  create  wealth  by  making  it  more  difficult  for  business 
to  function.  Business  is  the  engine  of  jobs;  not  government,  but  the 
private  sector.  If  we  fail  in  that,  we  will  ultimately  fail  as  an  eco- 
nomic entity.  I  sincerely  believe  that. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  There  are  different  ways  you  can  compete.  One 
is  to  try  to  win  markets  and  global  position  by  keeping  your  wages 
low. 

That  is  obviously  not  what  we  want  in  this  country.  We  want  a 
lot  of  jobs,  high-wage  jobs.  You  get  such  jobs  by  investing  in  human 
capital  so  that  your  population  is  able  to  compete  with  Japan, 
Korea,  and  others  around  the  world. 

If  you  look  at  all  the  international  comparisons,  the  American 
education  system  at  the  K-through-12  level  is  failing  miserably  to 
prepare  an  American  work  force  that  can  compete  at  the  high  wage 
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end  of  the  scale.  That  is  why  we  have  to  improve  dramatically  the 
output  of  our  educational  system;  that  is  why  we  have  to  improve 
our  worker  training  programs.  That  takes  time. 

It  is  essential  to  do  it,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  increased 
trade  expansion  has  kept  our  wages  down.  The  problem  is  we  have 
failed  to  prepare  our  people  to  compete  at  the  high  end  of  the  scale. 
We  need  policy  changes  that  support  our  competitiveness  in  the 
world  on  this  basis. 

I  chair  the  Competitiveness  Policy  Council.  We  have  12  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  House  and  Senate.  The  jump  is 
fully  bipartisan,  we  have  corporate  and  labor  leaders,  government 
officials,  and  those  in  public  interest  groups.  We  will  shortly  re- 
lease a  complete  blueprint  of  how  we  think  the  United  States  can 
restore  its  international  competitive  position.  A  lot  has  to  do  with 
improving  our  human  resources,  particularly  our  training  pro- 
grams. Without  that,  you  won't  get  a  high-wage  society,  and  there 
is  no  substitute  for  doing  it  through  trade  or  other  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  hear  that.  I  am  in  the  first  term  and  we  have 
heard  for  the  last  3  weeks  from  Harvard  and  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning  on  the  East  Coast  that  we  are  still  the  most  pro- 
ductive economy  on  earth,  but  we  need  more  training,  and  our 
schools  have  failed. 

If  you  look  at  auto  and  steel  workers  where  we  have  lost  so  many 
high-wage  jobs  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  those  workers  are  pro- 
ductive. Whether  they  are  college  graduates  or  not  is  not  impor- 
tant. There  is  an  inexorable  move  south,  the  accelerated  kind  of 
movement  that  NAFTA  might  help  to  cause. 

That  says  to  me  that  all  the  talk  of  training  and  all  the  talk  of 
making  human  resource  capital  isn't  really  the  right  answer  to 
that. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  In  both  auto  and  steel,  American  management 
blew  it.  We  led  the  world  25  to  30  years  ago.  Our  management  did 
not  react  to  the  competitive  challenge.  In  some  cases  the  govern- 
ment made  it  harder  for  them,  for  example,  when  we  kept  energy 
prices  controlled. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  by  encouraging  large  American  companies  to  go 
south  of  the  border,  to  dilute  child  labor  laws  and  worker  safety 
laws,  to  seek  lower  wages,  that  is  where  they  are  putting  their  cap- 
ital and  we  are  only  encouraging  them  to  do  that  with  agreements 
like  this,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Bergsten.  The  NAFTA  agreement  has  to  include  a  firm  un- 
derstanding on  labor  law  and  on  its  application  to  environmental 
standards  to  discourage  that  kind  of  outcome.  The  President  made 
clear  that,  in  addition  to  the  safeguards,  he  wants  more  elements 
of  that  type  to  protect  against  the  dangers  you  cite.  That  is  correct. 
But  if  you  ask  a  more  fundamental  question,  about  why  our  auto 
and  steel  industries  lost  their  global  leadership,  you  can't  blame 
the  workers  in  these  industries;  you  must  look  at  what  our  indus- 
tries failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  seen  25  or  30  years  of  auto  and  steel  mis- 
management so  we  are  going  to  reward  those  corporations  by  en- 
couraging them  to  go  south  so  they  can  be  productive  and  avoid 
those  kinds  of  trade  issues. 
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Mr.  Bergsten,  Our  trade  policy  has  been  tx)  try  to  keep  those 
jobs  and  production  at  home.  In  the  steel  and  auto  industries,  in 
steel  for  almost  25  years  and  in  autos  for  over  a  decade,  we  have 
protected  those  industries  with  import  controls. 

You  have  to  ask,  did  that  help  them,  or  would  the  spur  of  global 
competition  have  helped  more? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Many  parts  are  made  for  automobiles  that  cre- 
ate jobs,  that  are  then  sent  to  plants  to  be  assembled.  Those  are 
important  jobs,  but  if  you  follow  .through  on  your  theory  and  the 
U.S.  steel  and  the  U.S.  auto  industry  just  no  longer  is  competitive, 
you  do  away  with  all  the  jobs,  all  the  auto  jobs,  unless  you  begin 
to  put  up  walls  and  say  you  can't  import  foreign  cars. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  testi- 
mony from  our  expert  witnesses. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  in  hearing  your  response  earlier  on  China  and 
reading  your  testimony,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  are  one 
of  the  few  people  that  continues  to  adnere  the  Bush  Ime,  which  I 
respectfully  disagree  with,  as  did  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  think  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  on  MFN  got 
74  votes  out  of  a  possible  435.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  congressional 
vote  on  this  issue  was  bipartisan.  I  think  any  hopes  that  political 
changes  were  occurring  were  shattered  by  Tiananmen  Square  and 
the  increased  oppression  that  has  occurred  post-Tiananmen  with 
regard  to  religion  and  human  rights.  Yet,  masters  in  Beijing  want 
economic  reform  to  beef  up  their  coffers  while  increasing  their  grip 
on  the  political  side  of  the  equation.  Considering  these  points,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  submit  that  MFN  will  be  conditioned  this  year. 

In  the  debates,  candidate  Clinton  savaged  President  Bush  on  the 
issue  of  China  and  MFN.  And  I  think  savage  is  the  best  word  to 
describe  it.  We  have  the  quotes  and  the  statements  that  were  very 
personal  and  very  direct,  made  by  candidate  Clinton  to  very  sym- 
pathetic audiences. 

I  respect  yours  and  Bush's  opinions.  There  is  a  case  to  be  made 
of  empowerment  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  respected.  However,  I 
disagree  with  it.  Unless  President  Clinton  intends  on  doing  a  mon- 
umental flip-flop  on  this  issue,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  we  are  going 
to  see  conditioned  MFN  for  China. 

Assuming  that  is  going  to  happen,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
consequences  of  that.  Also,  I  have  a  followup  question  to  that. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  My  belief  is  that  if  we  condition  MFN,  my  opin- 
ion, that  relationships  will  become  very  strained.  The  Chinese  will 
retaliate  with  U.S.  business. 

Mr.  Smith.  Economically? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Yes,  U.S.  business  will  suffer.  Boeing,  for  exam- 
ple, which  sells  aircraft  to  China,  won't  be  selling  aircraft  to  China. 
American  manufacturers,  contractors,  will  no  longer  participate  as 
they  are  now  in  selling  goods  and  services  to  China. 

Our  trading  partners  I  don't  believe  will  follow  our  lead.  I  think 
our  trading  partners  will  increasingly  trade  more  with  China  and 
we  will  be  excluded.  We  will  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  dialogue, 
not  China.  It  will  imbalance  Asia.  It  will  make  our  Asia  policy  very 
difficult  without  China  as  a  major  participant  in  it. 
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Long  term,  if  you  look  down  the  road  10  or  20  years  on  foreign 
policy  issues,  we  will  pay  a  bitter  price  for  that  action. 

I  would  urge  if  we  are  talking  about  the  economics,  and  I  think 
economics  has  much  to  do  with  national  self-interest  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, that  we  not  stop  talking  with  China  about  the  issues  that  dis- 
turb us,  whether  it  is  human  rights  or  any  other  issue. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  leverage  do  we  have  if  not  linking  it,  particu- 
larly since  the  balance  of  trade  is  so  disproportionate? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  don't  think  leverage  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
China.  They  are  unique,  and  history  demonstrates  that.  If  you  go 
back  in  history  during  the  Korean  War,  when  China  entered  the 
war,  she,  before  that,  had  an  ally  in  Russia.  That  didn't  stop  her 
from  breaking  relations  with  Russia,  because  she  entered  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

China  is  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody.  That  is  the  his- 
tory of  China. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  about  repression?  Do  you  think  trade  ought  to 
be  cut  off? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  go  to  China  frequently.  I  see  the  progress  in 
economics  and  in  freedoms.  In  southern  China  you  can't  distinguish 
that  part  of  China  from  Hong  Kong.  If  you  said  here  is  a  boat; 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  Many  look  across  the  world  and  see  what 
has  happened  in  Russia  where  they  have  had  political  change,  but 
economic  chaos,  and  the  Chinese  think  their  way  is  a  better  way. 

Political  freedoms  follow  economic  progress  and  if  economic 
progress  continues,  political  freedom  will  continue  to  make 
progress.  I  think  to  try  and  force  the  change  would  be  counter- 
productive for  everybody,  including  our  own  foreign  policv. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  same  argument  was  made  and  I  and  others  re- 
jected it  with  regard  to  South  Africa,  Romania  and  Cuba.  Were 
those  sanctions  appropriate  for  Romania,  Haiti,  Cuba,  South  Afri- 
ca? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  They  are  totally  different. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  can't  have  two  sets  of  criteria  for  human  rights. 
I  have  served  on  the  Helsinki  Commission  for  11  of  my  13  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Soviet  diplomats  until  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  spoke  about  how  economic  freedom  was  a  human 
right,  not  whether  or  not  someone  practices  his  or  her  religion  or 
could  speak  out,  or  have  freedom  to  assemble  and  the  other  rights 
that  we  consider  to  be  the  property  of  a  person  just  because  you 
are  a  human  being. 

Lipon  talked  economic  gains,  but  not  individualistic  rights,  that 
one  ought  to  have  the  ability  to  speak  out  against  one's  government 
rather  than  being  mowed  down  by  a  tank.  If  we  have  two  stand- 
ards, one  for  China  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  encourage 
them  to  expand  this  and  say,  "we  are  different;  we  have  a  history 
of  4,000  years  that  says  we  don't  accede  to  international  pressure." 
I  think  we  lose  the  ball  game  when  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  Russia  doesn't  make  economic  progress,  you 
are  going  to  see  a  political  change  there  not  for  the  good.  Political 
change  will  come  in  China,  as  it  nas  been  coming.  You  may  not  see 
political  change,  but  look  at  the  people  today  compared  to  10  years 
ago.  They  are  wearing  Western  style  clothes,  but  they  are  not  going 
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to  have  their  country  at  this  stage  run  amok.  They  want  to  have 
more  economic  progress  and  gradually  have  political  change  evolve. 

As  the  new  leadership  comes  into  more  positions  of  power  or  if 
Zhu  Rongji  takes  on  more  power,  they  are  the  ones  whom  you  look 
to  for  the  future.  If  you  condition  MFN,  you  play  into  the  hands 
of  those  currently  in  power,  and  they  will  say,  "See,  we  can't  trust 
the  Western  world  and  we  will  go  it  alone." 

Progress  is  being  made.  If  you  say  that  every  nation  we  do  busi- 
ness with  in  the  world  must  follow  our  democratic  culture  and  say 
that  only  our  way  is  the  right  way,  we  won't  be  doing  business  any 
more. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  why  hopefully  these  are  conditions  that  can 
be  met. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  continue  the  dialogue  on  human  rights 
and  any  other  issue  that  bothers  us.  Do  that  quietly,  not  in  the 
press  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

China  and  every  country  should  be  dealt  with  by  understanding 
their  culture  rather  than  just  understanding  our  own. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  is  a  fascinating  area,  an  area  of  great  and  growing  interest, 
not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  I  think  with  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  some  of  what  you  are  hearing  is  a  little  bit  of  skep- 
ticism because  in  our  dealings  with  coimtries  in  other  regions  of 
the  world,  we  have  heard  some  similar  things.  We  have  heard  peo- 
ple in  the  business  community  who  have  done  business  with  South 
Africa  in  the  past  say  that  South  Africa  is  different  and  therefore 
we  should  look  toward  doing  this  or  that,  or  constructive  engage- 
ment is  the  way  to  go. 

I  don't  believe  that  it  is  true  that  if  you  make  one  decision  con- 
cerning policy  in  one  area  of  the  world  that  it  necessarily  has  to 
be  the  same  construction  everywhere  else.  But  the  questions  that 
arise  in  one's  mind  are  questions  basically  of  morality,  and  where 
there  are  severe  violations  of  human  rights,  how  indeed  do  you  deal 
with  that  from  a  policy  perspective? 

Surely  with  certain  nations,  the  relative  size  and  influence  of 
ours  compared  to  theirs  will  lead  you  to  be  able  to  lean  on  them 
in  some  way  or  fashion  because  oi  the  size  of  either  our  military 
or  our  economy.  That  construct  doesn't  necessarily  hold  true,  I 
think  vis-a-vis  China,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  view  this  and  lis- 
ten afresh  to  all  of  the  arguments. 

How  would  you  effect  a  change  in  China's  attitude  in  the  human 
rights  arena  as  we  see  it  without  doing  the  China  bashing  or  MFN 
trade  tie-in  with  human  rights?  How  would  you  engage  them  if  it 
weren't  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Congressman,  first  of  all,  in  my  observation, 
change  is  taking  place  continually  in  China.  Those  who  have  been 
hostile  to  MFN  being  unencumbered  have  simply  not  wanted  to 
recognize  that. 

Tiananmen  Square  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  not  yesterday. 
The  Chinese  learned  a  lesson.  I  think  they  realize  they  may  have 
overreacted  for  a  number  of  reasons,  which  I  won't  go  into  now.  If 
we  have  growing  trade  and  investment  relationships  that  is  not  the 
only  dialogue  we  will  be  having. 
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We  have  an  embassy,  an  ambassador,  a  Secretary  of  State.  We 
will  have  constant  dialogue.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  cut  our- 
selves ofiF  from  China.  We  didn't  have  a  Cabinet  officer  visit  China 
for  several  years  until  very  recently.  Dialogue  will  bring  about 
change. 

The  Chinese  are  bright  and  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about.  They  understand  if  they  are  going  to  be  a  party  to  the  world 
at  large,  they  have  to  adopt  some  principles  important  to  us.  You 
can  make  progress. 

In  mv  company,  it  took  us  15  years  to  break  the  monopoly  to 
enter  the  insurance  market.  We  are  the  only  foreign  company  in 
the  China  market.  We  were  told  for  15  years  it  couldn't  possibly 
happen,  but  we  pursued  those  changes  and  succeeded. 

Change  is  happening  in  China.  I  don't  think  that  we  should  say 
there  is  only  one  way  to  achieve  change  done  to  condition  MFN  and 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  have  a  dialogue  after  that.  I  think  it 
is  counterproductive. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  is  we  recognize  some- 
how that  we  are  a  very  impatient  people  and  the  Chinese  see 
change  as  an  evolving  process  that  can  take  sometimes  hundreds 
of  years. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  violation  of  rights  of  people  who  have 
finite  lifetimes,  we  might  be  in  more  of  a  hurry  than  they. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  I  uiink  the  timetable  is  speeding  up.  Separate 
them,  but  don't  condition  them. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  One  quick  followup  vis-a-vis  Japan,  somewhat 
similar  I  g^ess. 

If  we  wanted  to  avoid  Japan  bashing,  how  else  would  we  gain  ac- 
cess on  a  fair  basis  to  Japanese  markets? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  that  one  is  quite  simple,  at  least  from 
my  point  of  view.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem can  only  survive  in  the  long  run  if  countries  who  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  world  trading  system  also  take  on  the  responsibility. 

Japan  had  more  than  a  $100  billion  current  amount  surplus  with 
the  world  in  1992.  Over  $40  billion  came  from  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries; $36  to  $40  billion  from  Europe.  It  is  not  just  a  problem  for 
the  United  States. 

This  becomes  a  GATT  issue  when  one  country  takes  the  benefits 
of  the  world  trading  system  while  denying  market  access, 
condoning  unacceptable  business  practices  and  lack  of  transparency 
making  it  difficult  for  foreign  companies  to  penetrate  their  mar- 
kets. If  a  country  protects  inefficient  industries  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  where  the  consumer  is  penalized  because  they  are  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  they  would  for  freely  imported  goods  and 
services,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  GATT  issue. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Are  you  suggesting  international  retaliation? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  There  is  a  provision  in  GATT  that  permits  this. 
In  the  not-too-distant  past,  there  was  an  attempt  to  do  that  and 
I  believe  some  countries  just  wanted  to  not  make  an  issue  of  it  at 
that  time,  but  there  is  provision  in  GATT  to  do  it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  vou  see  that  time  coming? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  the  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  very  impenetrable  sec- 
tors in  Japan  and  exclusionary  practices  that  need  to  be  reformed. 
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However,  only  2  years  ago,  the  Japanese  global  trade  surplus 
was  under  $40  billion.  From  1986  to  1991,  the  Japanese  trade  sur- 
plus came  down  from  4  percent  of  their  GNP  to  barely  1  percent 
because  their  domestic  economy  was  booming  and  the  exchange 
rate  of  the  yen  to  the  dollar  was  in  equilibrium.  In  the  last  18 
months,  those  trends  have  been  reversed. 

The  domestic  economy  in  Japan  has  been  dead  in  the  water,  and 
imports  have  dropped.  The  exchange  rate  of  the  yen  has  given 
them  a  price  advantage  of  20  to  25  percent.  All  of  that  gain  in  the 
previous  5  years  has  been  reversed. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  not  make  every  effort  to  market  there. 
But  there  was  tremendous  change  in  response  to  the  big-picture 
variables.  So,  in  addition,  you  have  to  get  the  G-7  engaged  again 
and  get  the  U.S.  Treasury  back  in  business.  Putting  pressure  on 
Japan  changes  these  things  in  a  short  period  than  anything  else 
you  can  do  within  trade  policy  per  se. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  agree  with  a  lot  of  things  you  say  about  China 
about  the  way  to  defeat  communism.  I  don't  believe  things  we  have 
done  in  the  past  have  defeated  communism.  The  economy  never 
really  grows  and  prospers. 

What  you  said  about  economic  progress  bringing  political  free- 
dom or  change  is  true,  and  I  think  China  is  changing. 

I  spent  3  years  in  China  after  World  War  H.  I  saw  the  greatest 
poverty  I  have  ever  seen  at  that  time.  I  have  seen  a  city  like  Chin- 
huang-tao  go  from  one  of  the  most  deplorable  kinds  of  cities  and 
conditions  to  a  progressive  city. 

The  problem  that  I  have  though  is  with  a  perception  that  exists 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  my  constituents  said  to  me,  every 
country  is  growing  off  the  back  of  American  investment  and  the 
American  market.  That  is  the  perception,  when  you  see  periodicals 
coming  out  with  comparison  of  American  cars  and  all  the  parts 
that  are  manufactured  in  some  foreign  country. 

Recently  the  Japanese  have  put  a  picture  of  a  Toyota  in  a  peri- 
odical and  listed  the  parts  that  are  made  or  that  they  purchase 
from  suppliers,  127  suppliers  in  the  United  States  of  parts  for  that 
car,  assuming  that  they  are  manufactured  here.  I  don't  know. 

When  we  see  that  kind  of  conflicting  information  on  the  one  hand 
saying  that  the  only  thing  on  the  cars  that  you  buy,  that  you  think 
you  are  buying  an  American  car,  are  the  tires  and  the  windshield 
wipers. 

You  see  Toyota  put  out  an  ad  that  127  parts  are  bought  from 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  It  doesn't  allay  the  fears  of  the 
general  public  in  a  free  trade  agreement.  I  am  not  for  the  free 
trade  agreement.  I  will  tell  you  the  Canadian  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, when  they  find  that  our  beer  is  superior  in  their  markets, 
they  don't  effect  the  tariffs  on  the  beer  itself,  they  effect  a  tariff  on 
the  container  and  charge  an  import  tax  on  it.  That  is  not  free 
trade. 

In  the  agreements  I  saw  drafted  they  have  all  kind  of  conditions. 
If  any  particular  group  of  imported  products  creates  an  impairment 
on  their  industries,  they  have  the  options  to,  without  consultation 
or  negotiations,  raise  the  price  of  the  duties  on  it.  So  I  don't  see 
that  that  is  a  free  trade  agreement. 
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I  would  rather  see  a  specific  trade  agreement.  In  the  inter- 
national market,  China  is  sending  trade  groups  here  to  invest  in 
companies  to  buy  equipment  from  de  facto  factories.  They  are  here 
wanting  to  open  factories  that  have  been  closed  down  in  the  steel 
industry  for  a  long  time  to  export  the  steel  manufactured  here  back 
to  China. 

I  think  that  is  good.  But  we  need  good  horse  traders  that  are 
making  those  deals  for  us. 

I  like  Mr.  Roth's  idea  about  a  Cabinet  position  Trade  Secretary 
because  I  think  that  in  that  way  we  would  have  somebody  that 
could  make  those  kinds  of  agreements  for  us.  We  have  such  a  short 
time. 

I  would  like  you  to  respond  with  your  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Any  agreement  is  going  to  have  to  be  modified 
afler  experience  with  the  agreement.  That  has  been  undertaken 
with  the  Canadian  agreement  already.  There  were  some  areas  in 
it  that  needed  to  be  refined. 

In  the  NAFTA,  under  the  process,  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  by  and  large  has  representatives  through  the  advisory  struc- 
ture. 

I  serve  on  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. We  have  representative  services  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. We  participated  in  the  NAFTA  discussions  as  it  affected  serv- 
ices and  got  changes  to  the  original  draft  because  we  wouldn't  have 
signed  on  if  changes  weren't  made.  We  were  better  off  with  no 
agreement.  So  we  brought  about  change. 

That  has  been  true  with  a  number  of  other  industries.  I  think 
labor  was  also  part  of  the  negotiations.  Every  industry  has  been. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  agreement.  No  agreement  will  ever  be  perfect 
when  it  is  first  drafted. 

There  has  to  be  a  mechanism  to  bring  about  change  as  we  gain 
experience  with  it.  The  sum  total  is  that  the  agreement  will  in- 
crease overall  jobs  and  increase  trade,  and  that  ultimately  helps 
our  economy  overall.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  see  it 
happen. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment,  if  I  may.  I  would  simply 
say  that  unlike  China,  Japan  needs  foreign  pressure  to  bring  about 
change.  China  reacts  totally  differently  than  Japan. 

Mr.  Martinez.  When  you  mentioned  creating  more  jobs  eventu- 
ally, it  is  the  eventually  that  scares  everybody,  and  the  kind  of 
jobs.  We  have  moved  away  from  heavy  industry  and  manufacturing 
jobs  because  they  have  all  been  exported  overseas. 

That  is  what  we  see  in  place,  the  jobs  that  you  mentioned  that 
we  are  creating  here  and  that  we  have  responsibility  to  set  in  place 
training  jobs,  now  does  a  guy  that  worked  in  the  steel  industry 
that  had  a  seventh  grade  education  because  back  in  those  days  it 
just  took  brawn  to  get  a  job  that  paid  well  the  guv  has  reached  55 
and  doesn't  want  to  retire  and  is  at  a  stage  in  life  where  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  train  him  for  some  of  the  high-tech  industries  that  are 
emerging. 

Are  we  saying  that  we  can  afford  to  let  all  our  industrial-type 
jobs  go  to  these  other  countries  because  our  corporations  find  an 
advantage  in  paying  lower  wages  in  those  countries  and  replace 
them  with  hign-tech  jobs  and  we  have  not  trained  or  reformed  the 
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school  systems  to  the  point  they  are  teaching  science  and  math  in 
earlv  grades  so  our  children  are  ready  for  higher  education  or 
reaay  to  go  into  vocational  training  for  high-tech  jobs? 

We  are  wrestling  with  that  and  haven't  come  up  with  any  appro- 
priate answers. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  You  know  the  reason  jobs  move  offshore,  fac- 
tories move  offshore,  is  not  simply  because  of  labor  costs.  You  have 
got  to  add  to  that  Superfund,  the  litigious  society  that  we  have, 
that  adds  burdensome  costs  from  the  courtrooms  in  the  United 
States,  that  don't  add  anything  to  the  GNP  but  do  add  to  the  costs 
of  our  products  and  services. 

If  you  want  to  be  competitive  in  the  world,  you  have  to  address 
all  the  problems;  whatever  industry  has  to  be  competitive  here  and 
abroad  and  you  have  to  look  at  all  those  things  not  just  on  a  very 
narrow  basis. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  We  did  careful  studies  of  the  NAFTA  at  my  Insti- 
tute. We  looked  at  the  job  content  of  the  changes  in  trade  that  have 
been  going  on  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  and  are  likely  to  go  on 
in  the  future.  NAFTA  is  the  first  agreement  ever  reached  in  history 
between  a  high-  and  low-wage  country.  It  raises  the  issue  that  you 
pose. 

We  looked  at  the  trade  flows  in  both  directions.  The  finding, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  average  wages,  is  that  the  skill  contents 
of  the  products  going  in  both  directions  are  about  the  same.  That 
is  a  striking  finding.  It  is  based  on  a  lot  of  empirical  work  that  we 
have  done  on  the  industry  composition  of  the  trade  flows,  which 
have  been  increasing  rapialy  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico over  the  past  few  years  and  are  likely  to  increase  further  as  the 
barriers  come  down. 

The  Mexican  market  has  been  very  closed,  with  very  high  tariffs 
and  everything  under  license.  So  the  balance  of  the  gains  from  lib- 
eralization of  trade  barriers  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
tilts  in  favor  of  the  United  States  because  we  are  getting  greater 
access  to  one  of  the  fastest-growing  populations  and  income  groups 
in  the  world.  We  looked  at  the  skill  composition  and  found  it  sug- 
gested there  will  not  be  the  level  of  dislocation,  high  wages  versus 
low,  that  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  MARTDSfEZ.  One  of  the  things  you  didn't  mention  was  the  dif- 
ferences in  economies.  You  have  a  very  low  economy  over  there, 
low  standard  of  living.  Not  many  people  with  a  lot  of  net  spendable 
income.  They  don't  buy  a  TV  for  every  room,  a  brand-new  car. 
Some  don't  have  cars  at  all. 

What  is  going  to  cause  them  to  be  able  to  afford  these  things? 
Because  when  we  look  at  a  market,  we  don't  look  at  only  the  rich, 
because  that  is  a  very  small  of  portion  of  Mexico.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  markets  of  all  the  people  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  No,  but  we  can  build  electrical  generators  and 
turbines  and  the  kind  of  capital  equipment,  that  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Mexican  import  increases. 

Mr.  Martinez.  The  average  person  isn't  going  to  buy  that. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  We  are  selling  to  Mexican  industries  that  are 
modernizing  the  country.  The  objective  of  the  Mexican  reforms  is 
to  modernize  their  country  and  move  it  toward  a  higher  wage, 
higher  skill  economy — the  same  thing  we  want. 
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Mexico  is  achieving  this  by  industrializing.  That  means  they  are 
importing  massive  amounts  of  capital  equipment  and  machinery — 
things  that  we  have  competitive  advantage  in.  We  are  not  selling 
much  to  Mexican  consumers  there.  Their  population  is  one  of  the 
biggest  and  fastest-rising  in  the  world,  so  over  time  we  will  sell 
consumer  goods.  But  now  this  swing  has  been  toward  heavy  equip- 
ment, which  creates  lots  of  high-wage,  high-quality  jobs  in  our 
country. 

We  are  not  selling  to  the  individual.  We  are  selling  to  the  Mexi- 
can companies,  which  are  the  engine  of  progress  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  we  in  AIG  are  a  pretty  good  barometer 
of  a  company  as  to  what  happens  on  the  consumer  side.  We  are 
selling  more  life  insurance  to  individuals  who  are  coming  up  in  the 
scale  of  a  developing  economy  every  year.  And  we  are  a  great  ba- 
rometer for  that  all  through  Asia,  and  we  see  that  now  in  Mexico. 

So  there  is  a  growing  income  stream  and  there  are  more  people 
coming  into  the  consumer  market  that  are  buying  programs  they 
wouldn't  have  bought  before. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  NAFTA  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  been  a  weak  bargaining  agent  all  along  because  it  makes  no 
sense  to  me  that  Mexico  would  close  its  borders  to  our  products  and 
we  allow  them  to  have  the  trade  they  have  in  our  country.  They 
didn't  always  have  a  depressed  economy,  but  there  was  an  oil  boom 
there  and  a  lot  of  money  was  made  in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

The  Japanese  tell  us  that  the  farmers  like  to  grow  rice  and  they 
have  always  grown  rice.  His  grand  daddy's  grand  daddy  grew  rice 
and  so  nobody  can  sell  rice  to  Japan. 

Well,  why  didn't  we  say  that  our  grand  daddy's  grand  daddy 
made  cars  and  that  they  like  to  make  cars  and  that  even  though 
the  rice  growers  have  a  political  party  and  they  have  a  seat  in  the 
parliament,  no  one  wanted  to  upset  the  little  rice  farmer.  Not  that 
it  is  the  greatest  use  of  land,  because  they  have  a  land  shortage 
and  could  use  that  flooded  land  to  grow  rice  to  build  housing,  but 
because  the  grand  daddy  grew  rice  we  couldn't  grow  rice. 

If  you  come  into  Japan  with  a  5-pound  bag  of  rice  with  you,  you 
will  get  locked  up.  We  let  them  flood  our  markets  with  their  cars, 
but  allow  them  to  continually  tell  us  we  can't  sell  rice  there.  So 
when  we  are  giving  things  away  to  Mexico  now  and  to  Japan,  the 
MFN  has  made  no  sense. 

In  the  Reagan  plan,  there  was  practically  no  domestic  content. 
We  are  going  to  find  out  that  Boeing  is  going  to  be  out  of  business 
because  the  Japanese  didn't  have  the  technology  that  we  gave  them 
and  they  will  make  a  787,  and  if  you  think  Boeing  is  having  trou- 
ble now  laying  off  people,  what  do  you  think  it  will  be  then? 

I  iust  think  that  our  poor  trade  policy  and  our  weak  negotiating 
in  the  past  really  has  put  us  into  a  situation  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  bad. 

I  will  just  conclude  by  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  with  unskilled,  low-skilled,  inner-city  people  because 
you  can't  have  top-skilled  jobs  even  today,  before  there  is  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  zone.  You  will  have  massive  unemployment 
in  urban  centers. 
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For  example,  African-Americans  used  to  be  nurses  in  large  num- 
bers. They  are  not  any  more  because  it  became  pretty  convenient 
to  allow  nurses,  and  we  even  have  special  legislation  to  allow 
nurses  from  the  Philippines  to  come  because  it  was  less  expensive, 
et  cetera. 

You  take  even  domestic  workers.  We  all  know  that  alot  of  Afri- 
can-Americans are  domestic  workers.  Our  people  have  been  here 
for  400  or  500  years.  There  are  still  African- Americans  that  would 
accept  jobs  as  domestics,  but  all  the  domestics  now  are  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

The  two  candidates  from  New  Jersey  both  used  the  Undocu- 
mented Alien  Job  Center.  Evidently  they  have  some.  You  can  re- 
quest undocumented  aliens.  So  my  question  is  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  the  cities  and  what  are  we  going  to  do?  How  will  that 
free  trade  work  as  we  make  jobs  that  are  more  sophisticated? 

We  haven't  dealt  with  the  problem  before  and  the  differences  in 
the  two  countries  are  so  vast.  You  can't  compare  EC-1992  because 
other  than  Ireland  and  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  diversity  is  so 
great. 

I  would  like  to  know  because  I  oppose  it  also,  because  I  wonder 
with  the  situation  being  so  bad  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  I 
live  and  having  seen  the  exodus  of  jobs  before  we  got  into  this 
thing,  what  is  going  to  be  the  future  of  the  New  Jerseys? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  think  we  have  addressed  the  issue  of  job  re- 
training. Whether  we  have  a  NAFTA  or  not  that  is  a  national  issue 
and  must  be  undertaken.  I  think  it  is  recognized  that  has  to  be 
done.  You  know,  if  Mexico  fails  in  its  quest  for  this  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  it  goes  beyond  Mexico.  It  will  send  a  signal 
to  Latin  America  that  will  damage  any  hope  we  have  of  democracy 
in  Latin  America. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mexico  is  on  everybody's  radar  scope 
in  Latin  America.  If  it  fails,  we  are  going  to  have  a  flood  of  immi- 
grants coming  in  from  Mexico  anyway.  I  think  it  is  in  our  national 
interest,  apart  from  job  creation  and  apart  from  improving  our 
economy  overall,  that  that  take  place. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  When  Mexico  had  the  oil  boom  in  the  late  1970's, 
the  United  States  enjoyed  a  boom  in  exports  to  Mexico.  We  had  a 
huge  expansion  of  exports,  a  big  trade  surplus,  and  the  Mexicans 
bought  massive  amounts  of  products  from  us.  We  did  very  well  in 
their  market  when  they  had  the  oil  boom. 

Japanese  rice  is  very  important.  The  fundamental  problem  is 
that  agriculture  as  a  whole  has  not  been  subject  to  the  world's 
trade  rules.  That  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Uruguay  Round,  to 
bring  agriculture  under  control. 

Do  you  know  why  agriculture  is  not  covered  by  the  world  trading 
rules?  Because  the  United  States  was  so  tough  in  defending  its  po- 
sition. In  1955,  the  United  States  insisted  that  the  GATT  waive  the 
normal  trade  liberalization  rules  for  agriculture  in  order  to  protect 
our  agricultural  supports  and  quotas.  We  did  it  to  ourselves;  every- 
body has  jumped  in  the  door,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  recoup. 

Cnairman  Hamilton.  The  bells  have  rung  for  a  votes. 

Mr.  Fingerhut  has  been  patiently  waiting.  We  will  conclude  with 
Mr.  Fingerhut. 

Mr.  Fingerhut.  I  will  try  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  have  two  hopefully  short  questions.  Going  way  back  to  the  be- 

f inning  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  talked  about  the 
roader  question  of  redirecting  our  foreign  policy  to  focus  on  inter- 
national economics,  which  is  after  all  what  we  are  here  to  discuss. 

I  am  wondering  if  our  Ambassador  corps  is  sufficiently  trained 
to  exercise  this  new  role  or  should  we  be  looking  at  restructuring 
the  Foreign  Service  training  and  operations  to  refocus  their  activi- 
ties for  the  next  century? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Congressman,  you  are  right  on.  You  know  Larry 
Eagleburger  when  he  was  in  State  undertook  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram. He  was  carrying  the  spear  on  this  whole  issue. 

I  might  say  many  Ambassadors  have  been  very  helpful  around 
the  world.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  were  trained  in  a  different  era 
when  security  and  the  cold  war  were  the  operating  modus  ope- 
randi. 

We  have  to  take  a  different  approach.  We  need  more  emphasis 
on  the  economic  and  investment  sides.  Clearly,  that  is  a  major 
focus.  We  have  a  transition  to  go  through  and  it  is  going  to  be 
tough  and  painful,  but  unless  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
make  it  the  highest  priority,  it  will  just  drift  along. 

In  the  past,  nobody  got  recognition  in  Foreign  Service  because 
they  were  great  commercial  officers.  They  got  recognition  because 
they  were  more  involved  on  the  foreign  policy  and  political  side. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  The  second  unrelated  of  two  unrelated  ques- 
tions— on  the  subject  of  China — I  also  come  from  a  district  that  is 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  and  particularly  the 
trend  that  they  are  moving  to  low  wage  countries.  I  always  hear 
about  China  as  a  potential  market  for  our  goods  but  I  also  am  wor- 
ried about  it  as  an  incredibly  large  market  of  low-wage  labor. 

When  we  look  at  the  Asian  Pacific  Rim  and  we  see  how  jobs  have 
gone  from  one  low  wage  country  to  another — as  the  wages  rose  in 
Japan  they  went  to  Korea,  then  from  Korea  to  Malaysia.  I  am  wor- 
ried that  low  wage  jobs  will  find  China  and  there  will  be  that  huge, 
to  quote  Ross  Perot,  sucking  noise.  You  will  hear,  "We  will  go  there 
because  they  have  a  billion  people."  Any  job  here  tends  to  be  a  bet- 
ter paying  job  than  they  have  there. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  You  are  not  going  to  stop  that  from  happening 
anyway.  China  is  there.  In  exchange  for  the  goods  we  buy  from 
China,  we  are  selling  them  more  technical  equipment. 

For  example,  AIG  owns  one  of  the  world's  largest  international 
lease  finance  companies  of  aircraft,.  We  have  just  leased  six  or  eight 
new  Boeing  aircraft  to  China.  We  expect  to  go  on  and  do  a  lot  more. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  products  we  can  sell.  They  are  short  of 
power.  They  need  generating  equipment.  All  their  infrastructure 
nas  to  be  built. 

Are  we  going  to  do  it,  or  the  French  or  the  Germans  or  the  Brit- 
ish? If  we  cut  ourselves  off,  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  America's  sucking  sound  into  Mexico  has  cor- 
responded with  a  period  in  which  the  United  States  has  had  an 
enormous  improvement  in  its  trade  deficit,  to  a  $78  billion  surplus. 
I  like  that  sucking  sound. 

Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  It  is  a  pretty  inelegant  phrase. 

Mr.  Bergsten.  Korea  had  30  years  of  rapid  economic  growth.  It 
was  first  in  the  world.  They  have  been  tough  competitors. 
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But  the  only  thing  moving  faster  than  their  exports  are  their  im- 
ports. We  have  a  trade  surplus  with  Korea  now.  Just  because  a 
country  has  competitive  wages  doesn't  mean  it  hurts  our  economy. 
There  is  an  adjustment.  The  workers  that  get  hurt  have  to  be 
taken  care  of.  But  Europe,  Korea,  and  Mexico  provide  net  gains  to 
the  American  economy. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Grentlemen,  we  want  to  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  have  one  question.  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  are  not  the  baseball 
player,  are  you,  by  any  chance? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  No,  and  I  didn't  marry  Gimball's  daughter. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  stand  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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As  photographers  clicked  away  on 
a  sunny  October  day,  a  smiling 
Hank  Greenberg  stood  in  the 
Kremlin  savoring  his  latest  triumph,  the 
formation  of  the  Russian-American  In- 
vestment Bank.  The  deal  capped  more 
than  a  year  of  secret  negotiations  and, 
since  June  alone,  five  flights  to  Moscow 
in  his  sparkling-white  Gulfstream  IV. 
Now,  the  chairman  of  American  Interna- 
tional Group  Inc.  was  cordially  shaking 
hands  with  Russian  President  Boris  N. 
Yeltsin,  sealing  the  agreement  In  keep- 
ing with  Moscow's  austere  mood.  Green- 
berg  recalls.  Yeltsui  didn't  even  offer  a 
toasL  "We  should  have  one, "  the  Rus- 
sian leader  joked.  "But  we  don't  have 
any  vodka  here." 

The  new  bank,  a  ground-breaking  ven- 
ture. Joins  Greenberg's  insurance  giant 
with  a  coalition  of  military-industrial 
power  players  led  by  Yeltsin's  national 
secunty  chief,  Yun  Skokov  The  new 
partnership  plans  to  channel  Western  in- 
vestment into  the  cash-starved  Russian 
energy  and  real  estate  industries.  "It's 


as  good  a  group 
as  any,"  says  Green- 
berg.  "It  will  be  a  bridge" 

Someone  else  making  that  claim 
might  be  greeted  with  skepticism,  or 
worse.  But  not  Maurice  Raymond  Green- 
berg,  the  Catskills-bred  farm  boy-turned- 
billionaire.  In  his  24  years  as  CEO.  Green- 
berg  has  successfully  networked  and 
dickered  with  democrats  and  commissars 
and  made  aig  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  130  countries.  The  onetime  en- 
fant terrible  of  the  insurance  business 
is  now  67,  but  he  has  yet  to  slow  down, 
name  a  successor,  or  show  any  other 
sign  of  wanting  to  retire.  "It  hasn't 
crossed  my  mind  yet,"  he  says. 

Hank  Greenberg — long  ago  he  ac- 
quired the  nickname  of  the  renowned 
Detroit  Tigers  slugger — is  only  the  sec- 
ond man  to  run  AIG  since  Cornelius  Van- 
der  Starr,  who  once  owned  an  ice-cream 
parlor  in  California,  moved  to  Shanghai 
and,  in  1919,  began  selling  insurance  to 


its  citizens. 
As  outspoken  as 
Starr  was  retiring,  Green- 
berg is  a  tightly  wired-in  boss  who  ab- 
hors surprises  and,  insiders  say,  often  is 
in  on  the  latest  office  gossip  in  Bangkok 
or  Boston  even  before  local  managers 
catch  wind  of  it  Demanding,  profane, 
and  often  intimidating,  he's  now  moving 
at  a  more  breakneck  clip  than  ever. 
IWAP  MM*.  AIG  has  a  lot  more  going 
than  just  Russian  deals.  Greenberg  is 
fundamentally  remaking  the  creature  he 
helped  create.  Just  as  he  once  pushed, 
pulled,  and  molded  AIG  into  the  nation's 
largest  commercial  property  and  casual- 
ty insurance  group,  Greenberg  is  now 
creating  what  Salomon  Brothers  Inc.  an- 
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alyst  A.  Michael  Frinquelli  calls  "a  glob- 
al financial-sen'ices  growth  company." 
He's  moving  into  everything  from  air- 
craft leasing  to  trading  foreign  curren- 
cies and  interest-rate  swaps — complex 
hedging  instruments  that  permit  finan- 
cial institutions  to  exchange  interest 
payments.  Swaps  are  now  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  on  world 
money  markets. 
I'nlike  many  CEOs,  who 
restructure  only  when  times 
are  tough  and  profits  sag- 
ging. Greenberg,  whose  com- 
pany has  $83  billion  in  assets,  is 
refashioning  .\IG  from  a  position 
of  strength.  .*IG  is  the  most  inter- 
national of  any  of  its  competitors, 
with  half  its  profits  coming  from 
lucrative  franchises  overseas.  .\IC, 
for  example,  dominates  the  life  insur- 
ance business  in  many  of  Asia's  fast- 
est-growing economies,  from  Thailand  to 
South  Korea.  In  Japan,  where  it  pioneer- 
ed U.  S. -style  auto  and  life  insurance  in 
1946,  .*1G  remains  the  leading  foreign  in- 
surer of  any  sort. 

Greenberg's  global  reach  and  diversi- 
fication push  are  giving  .\IG's 
earnings  a  boost  just  when 
many  U.  S.  insurers  have  been 
battered  by  1992's  spate  of  di- 
sastrous weather.  Although 
AIG,  too,  has  been  hit,  suffering 
$150  million  in  property-damage 
claims  from  Typhoon  Omar  and 
Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 
it  has  been  shielded  by  the  cash 
its  life-insurance  and  finance 
arms  continue  to  chum  out. 

Financial  services  alone  ac- 
counted for  22%  of  AlG's  pretax 
profits  in  the  third  quarter,  up 
from  next  to  nothing  only  a 
few  years  ago.  That's  one  rea- 
son why  analysts  estimate  aig 
may  still  earn  a  record  $1.6  bil 
lion  in  1992,  on  revenues  of 
about  $18  billion,  despite  the 
storms  (charts).  Such  expecta- 
tions are  keeping  aIG's  shares 
in  the  stratosphere.  They  have 
soared  recently  to  an  all-time 
high  of  $114.  a'dizzying  3.740^^ 
climb  since  Greenberg  took  the 
company  public  in  1969. 
intAH  OUURIUA.  Greenberg's 
quest  for  diversification  has 
taken  aig  into  a  flurry  of  deals 
In  1990.  he  shelled  out  $1.26  bil- 
lion in  cash  and  stock  to  buy 
the  world's  premier  aircraft- 
leasing  group,  International 
Lease  Finance  Corp.  (page  109). 
Greenberg  is  moving  into  new 
insurance  ventures,  too.  Take 
consumer  auto  coverage  in  the 


U.  S.  A  huge  market,  it  has  never  been  a 
major  AIG  line.  Then,  earlier  this  year. 
Greenberg  spent  $27  million  for  20"'  of 
the  Robert  Plan  Corp..  a  gutsy  Lyn- 
brook  (N.  Y.)  auto  insurer  that  uses  so- 
phisticated computer  data  bases  and 
dogged  attacks  on  scam  artists  to  rack 
up  high  profits  in  inner  cities. 

An  even  bigger  move  in  life  insurance 
could  also  be  in  the  offing.  Last  year. 
Greenberg  took  a  stab  at  expanding  his 
modest  U.  S.  life  business  by  studying  a 
possible  takeover  of  the  then-troubled 
Equitable  Cos..  which  later  was  sold  to 
France's  Groupe  Axa  for  $1  billion.  With 
the  U.  S.  accounting  for  40%  of  the 
world's  life  insurance  business.  Green- 
berg has  continued  to  sniff  around,  ex- 
amining Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  failed  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Co..  and  others. 

These  excursions  are  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  AlG's  core  property  and  casu- 
alty business,  which  Greenberg  built  up 
in  typically  unconventional  fashion. 
Greenberg  has  earned  a  global  reputa- 
tion as  a  one-man  Lloyd's  of  London 
who  will,  says  analyst  Frinquelli.  "take 
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on  some  of  the  grungiest  risks  around. " 
Whether  it's  kidnap  insurance  for  a  mul- 
tinational manufacturer's  CEO,  liability 
coverage  for  a  trash  dump  in  Ohio,  or  a 
policy  on  a  high-tension  power  pylon  or 
an  oil  rig  in  the  North  Sea,  Greenberg 
always  seems  to  be  on  the  spot  with  a 
custom-tailored  solution.  Says  Paul  K. 
Sprague,  the  U.  S.  insurance  director  for 
Swiss  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  mak- 
er Ciba-Geigy  Ltd..  "aig  is  one  of  the 
few  groups  you  can  go  to  and  say,  'Let's 
cut  a  deal.'  " 

PWT-BOWiit.  This  is  the  key  to  aig's  en- 
viable ability  to  make  money.  In  target- 
ing high-risk  markets,  often  in  high-risk 
areas  of  the  world  other  insurers  shy 
away  from,  Greenberg  is  able  to  collect 
lucrative  premiums.  Also  crucial  to  aig's 
bottom  line  is  Greenberg's  obsessive  at- 
tention to  costs.  The  company's  expense 
ratio — the  amount  of  every  premium  dol- 
lar consumed  by  overhead — is  a  mere 
21%,  five  points  below  the  U.  S.  industry 
average.  That  gives  Greenberg  the  lee- 
way to  undercut  less  efficient  competi- 
tors and  still  earn  a  hefty  profit 
Such  deep-pocketed  competitors  as 
America's  Chubb  and  cigna, 
Switzerland's  Zurich  Insurance, 
and  Germany's  Allianz  assidu- 
ously attempt  to  emulate  aig's 
formula.  But  Greenberg,  whose 
put-downs  of  colleagues,  com- 
petitors, regulators,  and  even 
customers  have  become  an  in- 
dustry legend,  remains  unim- 
pressed. "Chubb?"  he  says. 
"They  don't  break  down  their 
foreign  earnings  because  they 

don't  have  any.  They  all  want 

to  do  what  we're  doing.  But  no 
other  underwriter  in  the  world 
comes  remotely  close." 

Then  why  is  Greenberg  so 
anxious  to  move  AIG  beyond 
writing  property  and  casualty 
business?  Long  a  highly  cycli- 
cal field,  commercial  insurance 
IS  now  under  pressure  from 
price-cutting,  soaring  health- 
care and  workers'  compensa- 
tion outlays,  and,  potentially, 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  claims  to  pay  for  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste 
sites.  Says  Greenberg  with  a 
shrug:  "You've  got  to  evolve." 
In  entering  new  markets, 
however.  Greenberg  may  be 
facing  risks  as  exotic  as  any  he 
has  confronted  in  the  30  years 
since  he  left  a  fast-track  career 
at  Continental  Casualty  Corp. 
to  start  an  overseas  health  and 
accident  business  for  the  then- 
tiny  aig.  But  he  may  have  little 
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choice   if  aig  is   to   continue   growing. 

Can  Greenberg  hack  it?  He  is  ac- 
knowledged worldwide  as  one  of  the 
sharpest  insurance  underwriters  around. 
But  will  he  be  as  successful  handling  the 
massive  credit  exposures  created  by  his 
financial-senices  ventures? 

That  isn't  the  only  long-term  risk  .\1G 
faces.  There's  Greenberg's  l-am-the-law 
management  style.  "There's  only  one 
royal  highness  around  here."  says 
Thomas  R.  Tizzio,  .\lG's  president  and 
property  and  casualty  chief.  Will  that 
continue  to  serve  .\IC  well  as  the  compa- 
ny's assets  close  in  on  $100  billion  and 
Greenberg  pushes  70? 

Lean  and  fit  from  daily  workouts  on 
his  exercise  bike  and  stair-climber. 
Greenberg  seems  preoccupied  with  the 
present — and  staying  at  least  two  steps 
ahead  of  the  pack.  "We  don't  wait  until 
the  bridge  is  built  and  have  a  couple  of 
tanks  go  across,"  he  says.  "We  want  to 
be  the  bridge-builders."  Indeed,  Green- 
berg keeps  underlings  at  his — and  his 
customers' — constant  beck  and  call.  "If  I 
want  to  call  somebody  at  Liberty  Mutu- 
al, I've  got  to  get  him 
by  4:45  in  the  after- 
noon," says  Eugene  R. 
Anderson,  a  New  York 
insurance  lawyer.  "But 
if  I  want  to  reach  some- 
one at  AIG,  I  can  call 
him  at  11:45  at  night" 

A  Type  A  workaholic, 
Greenberg  sets  the 
same  pace  for  himself. 
Says  Sidney  Cohen,  a 
classmate  of  Green- 
berg's at  New  York 
Law  School  and  now  an 
attorney  for  aig:  "He 
works  24,  maybe  36 
hours  a  day,  and  he 
loves  it" 

Nowhere  is  that  more 
apparent  than  in  Green- 
berg's travel  schedule. 
Take  this  fall.  In  be- 
tween trips  to  Moscow, 
Greenberg  made  it  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  lobby 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D- 
Ga.)  on  rewriting  prod- 
uct-liability laws  and 
jetted  to  Shanghai  in 
"my  flying  office"  'just 
in  time  to  see  AIG  be 
granted  permission  to 
sell  business  and  per- 
sonal insurance  to  the 
13  million  citizens  of 
the  booming  metropolis. 
Greenberg's  chief  ally 
in  China:  Zhu  Rongji, 
the  former  mayor  of 
Shanghai  and  a  power 


ful  member  of  the  Politburo  who  func- 
tions as  the  nation's  economic  czar 

Something  of  a  coup  in  itself,  the  deci- 
sion returned  AIG  to  its  Shanghai  roots 
and  made  it  the  first  foreign  insurer  al- 
lowed back  into  China  since  it  left  a  year 
after  the  Communist  Party  takeover  in 
1949.  Days  after  winning  its  license,  aig 
had  already  written  its  first  policy,  a 
marine  insurance  one.  It's  now  prepar- 
ing to  hire  and  train  hundreds  of  local 
agents  to  sell  life  insurance.  "They're 
poised  to  eat  up  the  market"  says  Mi- 
chael C.  Kwee,  an  aig  alumnus  and  pres- 
ident of  Hong  Kong-based  Prudential 
Asset  Management  Asia  Ltd. 
I0IM  SMOT*.  Washington.  Moscow,  and 
Beijing  weren't  Greenberg's  only  stops. 
There  was  time  out  for  the  occasional 
power  breakfast  or  senior  management 
meeting  in  his  18th-floor  office  suite 
lined  with  photos  of  himself  with  world 
leaders.  Then  the  chairman  headed  off 
to  Manila  along  with  50  high-level  U.  S. 
business  executives  for  meetings  on 
trade  with  President  Fidel  Ramos  and 
much   of  the   Philippines'   political   and 
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business  elite.  A  staunch  Republican  and 
free-trader.  Greenberg  was  also  among 
the  U.  S.  executives  on  President  Bush's 
trade  mission  to  Asia  last  winter 

Such  peregrinations  often  lead  him 
into  taking  long-shot  bets  For  example, 
years  of  insurance  deals  with  the  former 
Soviet  Union — and  Greenberg's  connec- 
tions as  the  current  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York— helped  pave  the  way  for  AIG's 
Moscow  investment  bank  and  another 
new  venture  that  aims  to  sell  insurance 
to  Russian  entrepreneurs.  And  nearly 
two  decades  of  joint  ventures,  real-es- 
tate investment  and  dogged  personal 
lobbying  in  Beijing  and  Shanghai  by 
Greenberg  and  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Greenberg's  close  friend  and  No.  1  glob- 
al troubleshooter,  helped  open  the  door 
for  AIG's  return  to  China. 

Greenberg  is  currently  negotiating  to 
resume  writing  life  insurance  in  Paki- 
stan, where  AIG's  life  unit  was  national- 
ized in  the  1970s,  and  lately  has  even 
dispatched  staffers,  traveling  as  tour- 
ists, to  check  out  the  chances  of  return- 
ing to  Vietnam.  That 
go-get-'em  spirit  seems 
to  have  pervaded  even 
the  most  humble 
reaches  of  Greenberg's 
realm.  Boasts  one  AIG 
executive:  "We'll  even 
send  a  dugout  canoe  up 
a  river  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  sell  a  life-insur- 
ance policy." 
OMAMJI  MACM.  Intense 
energy  and  an  appetite 
for  risk  have  been 
Greenberg's  hallmarks 
ever  since  his  youth  on 
a  farm  in  the  upstate 
New  York  village  of 
Swan  Lake.  At  17. 
Greenberg  ran  away 
from  ^ome,  lied  about 
his  age  to  get  into  the 
Army,  and  ended  up  as 
a  Ranger,  taking  part  in 
the  Allies'  landing  on 
Omaha  Beach.  Back 
home  after  the  war,  he 
attended  the  University 
of  Miami  and  New  York 
Law  School,  only  to  be 
recalled  to  Korea. 
Pressed  into  service  as 
a  defense  attorney  in 
court-martials  of  Gis  ac- 
cused of  smuggling  and 
other  petty  offenses,  he 
immediately  won  his 
commanders'  ire  by 
winning  a  string  of 
acquittals. 
After   moving   on   to 
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combat  duty  on  the  front,  Greenberg  re- 
turned to  New  York.  Without  a  job  and 
with  his  wife,  college  sweetheart  Co- 
rinne,  and  the  first  of  their  four  children 
to  feed,  the  young  lawyer  began  knock- 
ing on  doors  along  William  Street,  the 
heart  of  New  York's  insurance  district. 
Rebuffed  by  an  officious  personnel  man 
at  G)ntinental  Casualty,  Greenberg  re- 
calls, he  searched  out  the  man's  boss 
and  chewed  him  out  for  the  assistant's 
behavior.  "1  left  with  a  job,"  Greenberg 
smiles.  "That's  how  1  got  into  insurance. 
It  was  great  career  planning  " 

"He's  got  a  low  tolerance  for 
people  who  are  incompetent,"  says 
retired  Army  Brig.  Gen.  John  E. 
Murray,  a  Korean  War  buddy  of 
Greenberg's.  "He  doesn't  mince 
any  words,  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
four-letter  ones." 

MAJoa  MOVIS.  Greenberg  showed 
his  proclivity  for  shaking  things  up 
in  his  early  days  at  aig  when  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  American 
Home,  a  dog-eared  division  strug- 
gling to  market  personal  and  small- 
business  polieies.  Soon  after  taking 
over  the  unit,  Greenberg  dumped 
its  entire  business  and  repositioned 
it  as  a  provider  of  multimillion-dol- 
lar insurance  lines  to  big  corpora- 
tions. As  a  reward  for  the  turn- 
around, Starr  handpicked  Green- 
berg as  his  successor  a  few  months 
before  his  death  in  1969,  leapfrog- 


ging him  over  two  more  senior  rivals. 

Over  the  past  year,  Greenberg  has  or- 
dered his  money-losing  New  Hampshire 
Insurance  Group  to  withdraw  from  writ- 
ing consumer  policies.  He  is  now  turning 
it  into  an  outlet  selling  megacorporation- 
style  coverage  tailored  for  midsize  busi- 
nesses. He  has  also  scaled  back  cover- 
age for  workers'  compensation  and 
commercial  trucking. 

But  these  activities  are  chip  shots 
compared  to  his  major  new  ventures  in 
financial  services.  The  moves  were  made 


possible  by  AIG's  AAA  credit  rating,  its 
dearth  of  bad  real-estate  loans,  and  a 
portfolio  of  high-quality  government  and 
corporate  bonds  that  is  worth  about  $1 
billion  more  than  its  $26.2  billion  book 
value.  Greenberg's  corps  of  dealers, 
schooled  at  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert 
Inc.,  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  and  other 
houses,  are  now  trading  up  a  storm  in 
bullion,  foreign  exchange,  and  swaps. 
Greenberg's  traders  specialize  in  using 
the  company's  high  credit  rating  as  the 
security  for  unusual  transactions  that 
can  stretch  out  for  10,  20,  or  even 
30  years — ones  that  risk-averse 
banks  generally  shun. 

Since  ex-Drexel  dealmaker  How- 
ard B.  Sosin  set  up  the  80%-owned 
AIG  Financial  Products  Corp.  in 
partnership  with  Greenberg  in 
1987,  for  example,  the  insurer  has 
built  up  $89  billion  in  swaps,  many 
of  them  with  lower-rated  states 
and  municipalities.  Take  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Transportation 
Commission.  It  recently  concluded 
a  swap  deal  with  Sosin's  group  that 
protects  the  body  against  interest- 
rate  swings  on  $98  million  worth  of 
floating-rate  notes.  In  effect,  aig 
Financial  Products  took  over  the 
commission's  obligation  to  pay  a 
floating  rate  of  interest  to  inves- 
tors for  the  next  20  years.  In  re- 
turn, the  commission  locked  in  its 
financing  costs  by  agreeing  to  pay 
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the  unit  a  fixed  rate  for 
the  entire  period.  Despite 
Alrt's  fees,  the  transac- 
tion still  saved  the  com- 
mission nearly  half  a  per- 
centage point  over  what 
It  would  have  had  to  pay 
by  issuing  fi.xed-rate  debt 
on  its  own. 

Such  activities  generat- 
ed S10.5  million  in  pretax 
profits  for  AlG  last  year 
and.  according  to  bank- 
ing sources,  brought  So- 
sin  an  estimated  $3  mil- 
lion to  $5  million  in 
compensation.  Sosin. 
through  a  spokesman, 
declined  to  comment.  But 
high  compensation  for 
high  achievement  is  a 
way  of  life  around  MC. 

Greenberg  earned 
$1.95  million  last  year,  and  he  now  con- 
trols 2.2%  of  AIG's  shares,  worth  $520 
million.  On  their  own  and  through  two 
private  holding  companies.  Greenberg 
and  a  small  band  of  other  top  AIG  man- 
agers and  alumni  control  another  24%  of 
the  company's  stock.  Greenberg's  inter- 
ests in  these  holding  companies  alone 
may  be  worth  an  additional  $oOO  million 
or  more.  "What  makes  .\IG  unique  is  the 
ownership  by  top  management  and  insid- 
ers."  says  Smith  Barney.  Harris  Upham 
&  Co.  analyst  Ronald  W.  Frank.  "You 
want  to  have  a  management  that  eats  its 
own  cooking.  These  guys  assuredly  do." 

With  such  a  major  stake  in  .\1G,  it's 
thus  no  wonder  that  Greenberg.  a  dedi- 
cated pennypincher  who  favors  a  plastic 
Casio  runner's  watch  over  the  typical 
CEO's  gold  Rolex,  keeps  an  eye  on  .AIG's 
coffers  as  if  they  were  his  own.  But  in 
addition  to  being  a  ruthless  cosKutter, 
Greenberg  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  the  Street's 
sharpest  bargainer. 

Many  big  insurance 
customers  and  brokers 
contend  that  prying  cash 
out  of  AIG  can  be  an  ex- 
cruciatingly difficult  af- 
fair, often  solved  only  af- 
ter a  tough  legal  battle 
over  the  many  delicate 
nuances  in  its  <:omplex 
|X)licies.  Attorney  .Ander- 
son, who  has  opposed 
AIG  in  many  cases,  re- 
calls that  "when  I  give 
after-dinner  -speeches,  I 
say  that  every  speaker 
tells  a  joke.  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  one  now.  Green- 
berg paid  a  claim  " 

Greenberg  bristles: 
"That's  a  bad  rap.  You're 


always  going  to  find  you  haven't  made 
someone  happy."  Noting  that  many  such 
disputes  stem  from  a  long-running  bat- 
tle between  insurers  and  customers  over 
coverage  of  years-old  environmental 
claims  stemming  from  the  federal  Super- 
fund  cleanup  program,  he  insists  that 
"we'll  pay  every  fair  claim,  and  will  re- 
sist every  claim  we  shouldn't  pay." 

Nonetheless,  some  major  customers 
remain  unimpressed.  FMC  Corp.,  for  in- 
stance, is  currently  suing  AIG,  Liberty 
Mutual,  and  163  other  insurers  in  Cali- 
fornia to  determine  whether  policies  sold 
as  far  back  as  the  1940s  will  pay  to  clean 
up  79  identified  hazardous  waste  sites 
nationwide.  Much  of  the  case  hinges  on 
technicalities,  including  the  changing  le- 
gal definition  of  such  terms  as  "sudden 
and  accidental"  damages.  While  AIG, 
which  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
defense,  lost  a  round  in  the  state  Su- 


preme Court  last  year,  it 
is  continuing  to  slug  it 
out.  "FMC  bought  com- 
prehensive general-liabil- 
ity coverage  over  the 
years."  says  Bowen  H. 
Tucker.  FMC's  senior  liti- 
gation counsel.  "We're 
just  trying  to  get  the  in- 
surance that  we  think  we 
paid  for  " 

Greenberg  worries  a 
good  deal  about  the  long- 
term  threat  to  aig  and  ] 
other  insurers  from  Su- 
perfund  claims  and  natu- 
ral disasters,  such  as  an 
earthquake  even  more 
massive  than  the  recent 
one  that  laid  waste  to 
parts  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  Greenberg 
contends  that  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe could  wipe  out  much  of  the 
U.  S.  insurance  industry's  ready  cash 
and  cause  a  crash  in  the  bond  market 
as  insurers  madly  sell  assets  to  raise 
more  funds.  To  stave  off  such  a  finan- 
cial calamity,  he  proposes  a  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp.-type  body  to  cover 
insurance-company  failures.  He  also  ad- 
vocates a  no-fault  hazardous  waste 
cleanup  system,  financed  by  a  '2^t  feder- 
al tax  on  business  insurance  premiums, 
to  supplant  the  government's  Superfund 
program. 

OMN  mrensM.  A  much  more  tangible 
risk  to  AIG,  though,  is  the  apparent  lack 
of  a  successor  to  Greenberg.  His  strong 
advocacy  of  turning  even  modest-size 
product  lines  into  discrete  profit  centers 
has  built  up  a  cadre  of  bottom-line  ori- 
ented, thirtysomething  managers.  But  in 
AIG's  upper  reaches,  many  of  Green- 
berg's closest  advisers  are  themselves  in 
their  70s  and  up.  And 
while  Wall  Streeters  ad- 
mire Tizzio.  54,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  Edward  E. 
Matthews,  61.  the 
group's  CFO,  most  ob- 
servers still  believe 
Greenberg  is  keeping  his 
chair  warm  for  his  eldest 
son.  Jeffrey,  41. 

Regarded  as  a  talented 
insurance  man  in  his  own 
right,  Jeff,  whom  his  dad 
promoted  in  1991  to  head 
AIG's  influential  domestic 
brokerage  unit,  nonethe- 
less raised  a  ruckus  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana 
last  September  by  urging 
executives  to  press  for 
rate  hikes  in  Hurricane 
Andrew's  wake.  Through 
a  spokesman,  Jeff  Green- 
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berg  declines  to  comment.  His  father  is 
equally  reticent  on  disclosing  who  might 
eventually  follow  him  as  lEO.  saying: 
"We  have  several  vice-chairmen.  If  I 
take  the  wrong  bus.  someone  will  suc- 
ceed me.  Will  I  disclose  who  it- is.'  No." 
But  at  least  two  top  managers,  life-in- 
surance boss  George  A.  Abouzeid  and 
Joseph  P.  DeAlessandro,  now  Primerica 
Corp.s  insurance  chief,  are  said  to  have 


quit  in  recent  years  after  tiring  of  wait- 
ing for  Greenberg  to  consider  them  for 
his  job.  "It  got  to  the  point  where  I  was 
■58  and  Hank  61."  says  Abouzeid.  "I  felt 
that  even  if  I  had  a  shot  at  his  seat,  it 
should  be  someone  in  his  mid-40s.  There 
was  no  point  hanging  around." 

Perhaps  reflecting  its  Chinese  roots. 
AKJ  places  a  high  value  on  family  ties. 
Sons  and  nephews  of  Starr's  original  col- 


leagues continue  to  hold  key  positions, 
and  two  other  Greenberg  sons.  Evan.  37. 
and  Scott.  34.  are  also  \ir,  managers. 
Nonetheless,  it's  clear  who's  the  boss. 
Over  the  past  24  years.  Hank  Greenberg 
has  piloted  MG  through  plenty  of  un- 
charted waters.  .\t  67.  he's  hardly  done 
with  the  job. 

By  William  Glasgall  in  \eic  i'oik.  irilh 
buretut  reports 


IN  AIG'S  HANGAR:  A  JET  TYCOON  WITH  A  GREAT  SENSE  OF  TIMING 


Steven  F.  Udvar-Hazy  is  not  one 
to  let  friendship  stand  in  the  way 
of  business.  Just  ask  Amerka 
West  .\irlines  Inc.  founder  Edward  R. 
Beauvais.  Hazy,  chief  executive  of  In- 
ternational Lease  Finance  Corp., 
helped  Beauvais  get  off  the  ground  in 
1983  with  three  leased  Boeing  737s. 
They  became  pals,  even  skiing  togeth- 
er. But  when  America  West  ran  low  on 
funds  in  1991,  Hazy  had  no  qualms 
about  yanking  back  iLFC's  planes  and  a 
$4  million  deposit.  The  next  day.  Amer- 
ica West  filed  for  bankruptcy.  Says 
Hazy:  "We  benefited  from  America 
West's  failure  and  managed  to  stay 
out  of  their  bag  of  snakes." 

Good  timing  and  a  keen  eye  for  prof- 
its have  long  marked  Hazy's  career.  As 
a  high-flying  aircraft  lessor,  he  made 
his  biggest  deal  ever  when  American 
International  Group  Inc.  bought  ILFC  in 
1990  for  $1.26  billion  in  cash  and  stock. 
The  high  price  tag  raised  eyebrows  on 
Wall  Street,  especially  after  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  sent  airlines  into  a 
deep  slump.  But  as  travel  has  slowly 
recovered.  Hazy,  who,  along  with  hi 
two  co-founders,  agreed  to  stay  on  for 
a  "generous"  pay  package  based  on 
ILFC's  profits,  has  become  one  of  AlG's 
most  prolific  money-makers.  Smiles 
.\1G  Chairman  Maurice  R.  Greenberg: 
"ILFC  is  doing  very  well. 
Quite  well." 

TtAUlNO  tMOKl.  In- 
deed, ILFC  now  makes 
up  some  l(Ft  of  .\lG's 
pretax  profits,  earning 
$165  million  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year 
on  $516  million  in  reve- 
nues (chart).  With  mon- 
ey coming  in  so  fast, 
Hazy  is  now  preparing 
to  cash  in  on  the  trou- 
bles of  Irish  archrival 
GP.^  Group  PLC,  which  is 
trying  to  restructure  $3  billion  in  loans. 
Hazy  suggests  that  ILFC  may  pick  up 
some  of  gpa's  aircraft  on  the  cheap. 
"We  don't  want  to  see  gpa  fail,"  says 
Hazy,  "but  we  would  like  to  see  them 
as  a  second-tier  competitor." 


Even  if  he  doesn't 
snare  any  GP.A  craft, 
that  won't  hurt 
Hazy's  plans  to  ex- 
pand his  180-plane 
fleet,  worth  $6  bil- 
lion. He  expects  in 
December  to  wrap 
up  $4  billion  in  or- 
ders for  some  90 
Airbus  and  Boeing 
jets  for  delivery  be- 
ginning in  1994.  But 
he's  hardly  paying 
top  dollar.  Sources 
close  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  Boeing 
Co.  and  Airbus  In- 
dustrie say  ILFC  may 
get  discounts  as  big 
as  30%  off  current 
asking  prices  for  a 
fleet  of  soon-tode 
but  T77s  and  more. 

A  Hungarian  who 
fled  after  the  1956 
Soviet  occupation  of 
his  homeland.  Hazy 
launched  ILFC  after 
meeting  Louis  Gonda  while  the  two 
were  college  students  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  1973,  Hazy,  Gonda,  and  his  father, 
Leslie,  pooled  their  savings,  bought  a 
DC-«  for  $150,000,  and 
leased  it  to  Aeromexico. 
From  then  on.  Hazy 
avoided  the  troubles 
plaguing  GPA  and  many 
weakened  carriers  by 
building  carefully.  With 
airlines  expanding  in 
the  easy-money  1980s, 
carriers  and  ILFC's  leas- 
ing competitors  vied  to 
pay  inflated  prices  for 
aging  planes.  But  ILFC 
moved  slowly,  avoiding 
weak  carriers  and  stick- 
ing with  newer  aircraft 

With  one  of  the  best  fleets  aloft. 
Hazy  expects  ILFC's  revenues  to  sur- 
pass $1  billion  next  year.  Yet  it  has  a 
work  force  of  just  39,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  whom  clearly  is  Hazy  himself. 


Like  AIG's  Greenberg,  he's  a  hands-on 
manager-dealmaker.  Dapper,  charm- 
ing, fluent  in  Hungarian,  English,  and 
Spanish,  Hazy  pilots  the  company's 
Lear  jet  around  the  globe  in  search  of 
business.  "He's  the  best  negotiator  in 
the  industry,"  says  John  Leahy,  vice- 
president  of  Airbus  Industrie  of  North 
America,  who  in  1988  sold  Hazy  $1.3 
billion  worth  of  planes  in  one  order. 

In  one  recent  all-night  session  in  a 
hotel  near  Gatwick  Airport,  Hazy  or- 
chestrated the  takeover  of  failing  Eu- 
ropean carrier  Dan-Air  Services  Ltd. 
by  British  Airways  PLC.  Arguing  BA 
would  get  new  routes  at  a  bargain 
price,  he  persuaded  the  line  to  pay  off 
Dan-Air's  debts  and  take  over  nine 
ILFC-owned  Boeing  737s  and  three  oth- 
ers owned  by  Citibank. 

Hazy  also  used  the  opportunity  to 
lease  three  more  planes  to  BA.  With 
Hazy,  keeping  ILFC's  planes  flying  is 
mission  No.  1. 

By  Eric  Schine  in  Los  Angeles 


WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION:  U.S.  POLICY 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs  meets  this  morning  to  hear 
testimony  on  U.S.  policy  on  weapons  proliferation  issues.  This  is 
the  seventh  hearing  in  a  series  of  hearings  examining  key  issues 
in  post-cold  war  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Today,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  Geoffrey  Kemp,  Senior  Asso- 
ciate with  the  Carnegie  Endowment;  Leonard  Spector,  Senior  Asso- 
ciate with  the  Carnegie  Endowment;  Michael  Krepon,  President  of 
the  Henry  L.  Stimson  Center;  and  Paul  Freedenberg,  International 
Trade  Consultant  with  Baker  and  Botts. 

We  will  conduct  this  session  in  seminar  style.  My  hope  is  that 
we  will  have  some  good  discussion  with  these  outstanding  experts. 

I  would  like  the  witnesses  to  limit  their  comments,  if  they  would, 
to  5  minutes.  And  then,  after  their  brief  opening  remarks,  we  will 
have  discussion  and  questions. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  keep  roll.  I  am  going  to  recognize  Mem- 
bers as  they  signal  to  me  their  interest  in  participating. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  the  CRS  study, 
"Nonproliferation  Regimes."  Copies  of  this  study  are  before  you. 
This  study  will  be  published  as  a  committee  print. 

So,  we  welcome  our  witnesses  this  morning.  We  look  forward  to 
their  testimony.  Their  prepared  statements,  of  course,  will  be  en- 
tered into  the  record  in  full.  And  we  will  begin  now  with  their  ini- 
tial presentations. 

Mr.  Kemp,  we  will  begin  with  you,  and  then  move  across  the 
table  from  my  left  to  right.  And  after  each  of  you  have  completed 
your  statements,  we  will  open  it  up  for  discussion.  Mr.  Kemp. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOFFREY  KEMP,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE, 
CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  some 
very  brief  remarks.  The  witnesses  were  asked  to  focus  on  three  is- 
sues. What  are  the  most  important  aspects  of  weapons  proliferation 
that  will  confront  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  years,  and 
what  should  Congress  know  about  them;  what  is  your  understand- 
ing of  current  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  and  what  is  right  and 
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wrong  about  current  U.S.  policy?  Finally,  how  should  policy 
change?  And  we  were  given  5  minutes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  better  than  the  30  seconds  we  usu- 
ally get  on  television,  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Kemp.  That  is  a  long  time  in  television. 

My  colleagues  will  undoubtedly  discuss  these  subjects  in  more 
detail.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  important  proliferation  issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  world  relate  to  events  taking  place  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  in  North 
Korea,  and  in  China. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
China.  There  are  three  sets  of  problems  that  warrant  discussion. 

First,  how  to  deal  with  Iran  and  Iraq,  what  I  call  the  "bad  guys." 
Clearly,  if  either  of  those  countries  had  nuclear  weapons,  it  would 
profoundly  afFect  American  and  Western  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  at  a  very  critical  time. 

Second,  how  we  should  deal  with  friendly  countries  that  clearly 
have  a  nuclear  capability,  particularly  Israel,  India,  and  Pakistan, 

And  third,  what  do  we  do  about  China,  which  is  left  off  many 
proliferation  lists,  but  is  nevertheless  very  active  in  this  arena.  It 
still  tests  nuclear  weapons,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  irre- 
sponsible of  the  major  powers  in  its  exports  of  advanced  technology, 
particularly  missiles. 

Now  I  would  argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  current  policy  is 
somewhat  confused.  In  my  judgment,  it  sends  wrong  signals,  par- 
ticularly to  the  regions  that  we  are  most  concerned  about. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  globalize  the  issue  of 
proliferation  and  promote  one  uniform  policy  for  all  countries  of  the 
world,  so  that  all  nations  can  subscribe  to  one  single  regime.  Many 
believe  that  this  policy  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  abolition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery. 

But  the  problem  is  that  in  certain  regions  that  I  am  most  famil- 
iar with,  particularly  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  still  seen  rightly  or  wrongly  to  be  useful  instruments  of 
power  and  policy. 

For  the  United  States  to  have  a  credible  nonproliferation  policy 
in  both  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  we  have  to  reconcile  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  somewhat  ambivalent  record  in  dealing  with 
friendly  countries.  It  is  well  known  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Arab 
countries,  that  the  United  States  does  nothing  about  Israel's  nu- 
clear weapons  program,  and  says  and  does  nothing,  and  in  fact  con- 
tributes to  the  nuclear  weapons  programs  of  Britain  and  France.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  innocent  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
nuclear  proliferation. 

Now  this  has  particularly  important  policy  problems  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  where  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  in  my  judgment, 
the  one  that  can  make  the  best  case  for  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  Israel.  Yet  clearly,  the  existence  of  the  Israeli  nuclear  weap- 
on is  an  incentive  for  neighbors  to  lust  after  the  same  technology. 
This  poses  problems  for  the  United  States  in  its  attempts  to  form 
global  regimes  for  everything  from  chemical  weapons  to  missile  re- 
straint. Also,  the  Israeli  bomb  will  become  a  problem  when  the 
United  States  renegotiates  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  1995. 
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Because  the  case  for  the  IsraeH  bomb  is  strong,  and  because  the 
most  important  priority  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  peace  process,  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  in  fact  counterproductive  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  or  anyone  else  to  lean  on  Israel  to  roll  back  its  nuclear 
program. 

The  worst  possible  moment  to  put  pressure  on  Israel's  nuclear 
program  is  when  we  want  them  to  make  territorial  concessions, 
which  are  also  seen  as  a  major  tradeoflF  in  terms  of  their  security. 

On  the  subcontinent,  there  are  different  types  of  difficulties. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  both  India  and  Pakistan  have 
nuclear  programs  and  are  determined  to  keep  them.  Realistically, 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can  roll  back  those  programs. 

The  question  on  the  subcontinent  is  how  to  deter  India  and  Paki- 
stan from  openly  deploying  a  nuclear  force,  and  encouraging  them 
to  work  toward  nuclear  restraint  regimes,  in  which  they  put  ex- 
traordinary wraps  on  their  nuclear  program,  and  retrain  from  de- 
ploying and  doing  other  things  that  would  antagonize  each  other. 
Most  important,  we  should  persuade  India  and  Pakistan  not  to  ex- 
port their  nuclear  technology  to  those  countries  that  we  are  really 
concerned  about,  namely  Iran  and  Iraq. 

So  I  would  argue  that  in  making  a  judgment  as  to  where  our  pri- 
orities lie,  we  must  be  somewhat  relaxed  when  it  comes  to  Israel's 
nuclear  weapons.  We  should  not  get  hysterical  about  India  and 
Pakistan.  But  we  should  certainly  worry  about  any  leakage  of  tech- 
nology from  the  Subcontinent  into  the  northern  Middle  East  where 
Iran  and  Iraq  clearly  do  have  nuclear  ambitions. 

Part  of  that  problem  on  the  Subcontinent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  steadfastly  refuse  to  confront  the  problems  posed  by  China's 
continuing  nuclear  activity.  When  the  Indian  president  visited 
China  last  year,  he  was  greeted  with  a  massive  nuclear  explosion 
and  a  nuclear  test,  hardly  a  sign  of  confidence  building.  In  my 
judgment,  we  will  never  continue  to  get  India  to  agree  to  a  com- 
prehensive policy  on  nuclear  weapons  control  as  long  as  China  is 
outside  the  pale. 

China  has  to  be  brought  into  international  nuclear  control  re- 
gimes. How  one  does  that,  of  course,  is  linked  to  the  broader  issues 
about  our  China  policy,  which  we  do  not  have  time  to  discuss  this 
morning. 

To  sum  up,  in  my  opinion,  we  cannot  maintain  a  global  prolifera- 
tion policy  if  we  want  to  deal  with  these  very  specific  problems  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia. 

Our  policy  to  Israel  must  be  tailored  to  the  peace  process,  since 
this  is  the  priority.  We  have  to  take  into  account  that  if  we  want 
an  international  regime  to  truly  stop  Iran  and  Iraq  from  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons,  we  may  need  to  approach  the  Israelis  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  would  put  limits  on  their  program  without  get- 
ting rid  of  it. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  would  be  enough  to  persuade  either 
Iran  or  Iraq  to  give  up  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  may  be  enough  to 
bring  along  some  of  our  very  reticent  Arab  friends,  who  always 
point  to  the  asymmetry  between  Israel  having  nuclear  weapons 
and  no  one  else  having  them. 

But  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  requires  extremely  careful  diplomacy.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  by  high  level  talks  between  the  U.S.  executive 
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branch  and  the  IsraeH  leadership.  It  is  not  one  that  we  can  really 
prescribe  much  for  today,  except  to  say  that  there  is  now  more  talk 
in  Israel  about  nuclear  weapons  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  have  got  to  link  the  issue  of  dealing  with  our  friends'  nuclear 
weapons  to  global  regime  building  to  stop  Iran  and  Iraq.  The  new 
actions  taken  by  Congress  last  fall,  particularly  the  Iran-Iraq  Arms 
Nonproliferation  Act,  are  a  very  good  beginning.  For  the  first  time, 
this  legislation  is  specific  and  deals  with  "bad  guys."  Moreover  it 
imposes  tough  penalties  on  countries  which  violate  the  law  and 
provide  pariah  countries  with  technologies  that  could  lead  to  their 
nuclear  capability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  precisely  the  way  to  go,  namely  that  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  what  Iran  and  Iraq  are  doing,  and  what 
countries  like  Israel  are  doing. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  you  cannot  roll  back  countries 
that  already  have  the  bomb.  In  India  and  Pakistan,  we  can  get  a 
freeze  if  we  handle  it  properly.  The  key  is  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
to  bring  China  into  nuclear  restraint  talks,  and  not  regard  China 
as  above  the  pale. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Spector. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  S.  SPECTOR,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE, 
CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Mr.  Spector.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  that  as  we  confront  the  issue  of  proliferation  today,  we 
would  do  well  to  try  to  divide  it  into  three  major  areas.  The  first 
concerns  the  problems  arising  from  the  breakup  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  and  especially  the  problems  arising  from  its  nuclear  as- 
sets. 

The  second  concerns  what  might  be  considered  the  traditional 
nonproliferation  agenda,  extending  to  nuclear  and  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  missile  proliferation  in  the  developing  world. 

Arid  third,  is  a  new  area  that  we  need  to  realize  is  intimately 
linked  with  proliferation  questions:  the  U.S.  nuclear  posture.  Tradi- 
tionally, this  has  not  been  handled  in  proliferation  terms,  but  has 
been  seen  strictly  in  defense  terms.  I  think  that  we  need  to  shift 
or  focus  a  bit  here  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  former. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  these  areas.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  most  serious  of  the  proliferation  dangers  today  is  posed 
by  the  assets  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  takes  several  forms. 
We  are  fearful  that  there  may  be  a  new  nuclear  state  emerging,  if 
one  of  the  countries  that  now  has  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  on  its 
territory  retains  them;  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  or  Ukraine. 

We  know  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  all  of  these  states 
have  been  moved  into  Russia,  but  we  remain  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  strategic  weapons  that  remain  on  the  soil  of  these  three 
states. 

All  three  of  the  republics  have  agreed  to  ratify  the  START  I  trea- 
ty, and  to  accede  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  as 
non-nuclear  weapon  states. 

In  principle,  therefore,  we  have  a  game  plan  for  bringing  them 
around.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  only  Belarus  has  taken  the  step 
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of  embracing  these  two  treaties.  Kazakhstan  has  ratified  START, 
but  has  not  acceded  to  the  NPT,  and  there  is  growing  concern  that 
the  Ukraine,  which  has  not  formally  accepted  either  treaty,  may  re- 
nege on  its  pledges  to  do  so. 

Currently,  the  START  I  treaty  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Ukrainian  parliament,  the  Rada.  The  Clinton  administration  is 
using  various  carrots  and  sticks  to  try  to  gain  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  there  as  well  as  Ukraine's  accession  to  the  NPT. 

To  some  degree,  the  details  of  our  strategy  are  being  closely  held. 
I  assume  that  the  committee  is  being  briefed  on  this.  It  is  essential 
that  the  committee  actively  monitor  American  strategy  in  this  re- 
gard, because  this  is  a  linchpin  to  ensuring  the  wider  acceptance 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treatv.  We  must  get  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  NIS  under  control.  This  really  is  critical  for  our  overall 
nonproliferation  efforts. 

A  second  danger  is  what  happens  to  all  of  the  assets  that  have 
been  moved  into  Russia,  or  that  were  in  Russia  to  begin  with.  As 
Professor  Stephen  Miller  of  the  JFK  School  of  Harvard  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  some  problems  about  the  very  future  of  Russia.  There 
is  a  fear  that  the  country  might  fragment,  in  which  case  a  splinter 
country  might  wind  up  with  some  of  these  nuclear  assets.  There  is 
a  fear  of  social  disintegration,  because  of  a  possible  economic  col- 
lapse, which  could  lead  the  custodians  of  the  nuclear  assets  to 
cease  to  be  loyal  to  the  central  government. 

And  even  now  there  is  concern  that  a  black  market  in  Russian 
weapon  grade  material,  nuclear  weapons,  or  know  how  might 
emerge.  I  think  that  we  have  to  realize  that  if  nuclear  goods  begin 
to  flood  out  of  Russia,  all  of  these  inspection  systems  that  we  have, 
all  of  the  work  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  so  on  could  be  overwhelmed.  Knowing 
that  a  particular  reactor  is  operating  in  a  certain  way  is  not  going 
to  mean  very  much,  if  the  world  is  flooded  with  plutonium. 

The  most  important  step  for  preventing  the  disintegration  prob- 
lem will  be  to  foster  the  stability  of  Russia.  President  Clinton]s  pro- 
posal to  increase  aid  to  Moscow  would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Moreover,  it  ought  to  help  stimulate  contributions 
from  other  Western  donors. 

Additional  measures  are  also  needed,  such  as  helping  Russia  to 
improve  its  system  of  accounting  and  controls  over  nuclear  mate- 
rials and  assisting  it  in  implementing  export  control  laws  (which 
Russia  has  adopted  but  still  is  having  difficulty  applying).  The 
other  republics  nave  not  even  adopted  such  laws.  All  of  these  ef- 
forts are  being  pursued  by  the  Clinton  administration  and  deserve 
support,  as  does  the  initiative  to  acquire  500  tons  of  weapon-grade 
uranium  from  Russian  over  the  next  20  years. 

If  we  can  get  that  material  out  of  the  way,  and  dilute  it  as  is 
now  planned,  that  would  be  an  important  step  in  trying  to  con- 
strain the  threat  posed  by  the  nuclear  assets  of  the  NlS,  although 
I  think  that  the  question  of  Russian  stability  is  going  to  come  to 
a  head  well  before  the  twenty  year  period  elapses. 

Also,  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Ambassador,  Strobe  Talbott, 
to  try  to  coordinate  all  of  our  efforts  is  a  very  far-sighted  decision. 
This  should  help  us  marshal  our  resources  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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Turning  now  to  the  developing  world,  our  first  goal  should  be  to 
consolidate  and  build  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  Bush  years. 
I  have  listed  some  of  those  at  pages  4  and  5  of  my  testimony,  and 
I  will  not  repeat  them.  But  it  was  a  fairly  impressive  record;  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  hold  on  to  the  gains  that  were  obtained 
during  that  period. 

For  the  near  term,  we  obviously  have  a  challenge  in  North 
Korea,  where  we  want  to  see  North  Korea  comply  fmly  with  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  otherwise  conform  its  behav- 
ior to  international  norms,  especially  in  the  missile  area. 

We  also  want  to  retard  Iran's  nuclear  ambitions  by  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  export  control  laws,  and  by  aggressive  inspections  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

We  need  to  maintain  pressure  on  Iraq  to  ensure  its  compliance 
with  U.N.  resolutions  on  eliminating  its  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  to  obtain  its  acceptance  of  future  monitoring  arrange- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  we  want  to  seek  limits  on  nuclear  weaponry  of  the 
kind  that  Geoff  Kemp  described.  We  must  reduce  the  risk  of  con- 
flict in  South  Asia,  which  could  erupt  possibly  to  the  nuclear  level 
if,  hostilities  should  break  out. 

A  key  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  how  important  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  can  be  in  dealing  with  some 
of  these  problems,  in  particular.  North  Korea  and  Iran.  The  special 
inspection  authority,  which  the  IAEA  has  and  is  only  beginning  to 
exercise  in  North  Korea  for  the  first  time,  could  be  enormously  val- 
uable in  constraining  some  of  the  other  countries,  which  like  North 
Korea  have  joined  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  but  whose  commit- 
ment to  the  treaty  is  in  doubt.  I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  Iran. 

If  the  IAEA's  authority  to  go  out  and  check  undeclared  suspected 
nuclear  sites  is  validated,  and  it  is  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Korean  program,  that  is  going  to  be  a  precedent  of  enormous 
value  in  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  program  in  Iran,  and 
in  assuring  that  South  Africa  has  in  fact  given  up  its  nuclear  ambi- 
tions. It  will  also  be  very  valuable  in  cases  such  as  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine,  if  they  join  the  treaty.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  keeping  clandestine  nuclear  capabilities 
from  inspection. 

Thus  the  test  case  taking  place  right  now  in  North  Korea  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  could  provide  us  with  a  very  valuable  tool 
in  other  cases. 

On  a  broader  plane,  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  itself  serves  as 
the  keystone  of  global  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  have  over  150  parties  to  this  treaty. 

The  treaty  must  be  extended  in  1995.  There  is  hope  that  it  will 
be  extended  for  a  lengthy  period,  perhaps  for  rolling  25  year  terms, 
or  indefinitely.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  parties  to  the  trea- 
ty may  vote  for  only  a  5-year  extension  however,  or  even  a  briefer 
term,  which  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  global  efforts  to  curb 
the  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

I  would  argue  that  work  must  begin  immediately  to  get  ourselves 
in  a  situation  where  we  have  a  consensus  for  an  extended  renewal 
of  the  treaty.  To  do  that,  I  would  urge  that  we  appoint — just  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  problem — that  we  appomt  a  high 
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level  Ambassador  to  deal  with  negotiations  on  this  matter,  and  to 
manage  the  whole  NPT  Extension  Conference.  That  should  be  done 
immediately,  so  that  we  have  continuity  and  high  level  attention 
to  the  matter. 

In  the  area  of  CW  proliferation,  obviously  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  is  the  linchpin  of  our  strategy.  The  CWC  is  now  open 
for  signature,  and  will  be  ratified,  we  hope,  by  the  necessary  par- 
ties to  bring  it  into  force  in  1995. 

We  anticipate  difficulties  with  ratifications  by  states  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  by  states  in  South  Asia,  and  by  states  in  Northeast  Asia. 
The  question  will  be  whether  we  can  bring  these  countries  into 
that  treaty. 

As  GreofFrey  Kemp  mentioned,  there  have  been  Arab  concerns 
over  Israel's  nuclear  capability,  which  have  been  cited  as  grounds 
for  the  Arab  states  to  hold  back  from  ratifying  the  CWC.  President 
Bush's  Middle  East  arms  control  proposal  is  now  on  the  table  as 
one  attempt  to  address  the  Israeli  nuclear  issue.  This  proposes  the 
idea  of  a  freeze  on  the  production  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  mate- 
rials in  the  Middle  East,  perhaps  in  the  context  of  an  overall  peace 
settlement.  This  might  be  used  as  part  of  a  compromise  which 
would  bring  Arab  states  in  on  the  CWC. 

In  the  area  of  missile  proliferation,  our  big  concerns  are  North 
Korea,  and  China,  as  mentioned  earlier.  North  Korea  is  the  one 
country  which  is  in  clear  violation  of  missile  technology  control 
norms.  China,  we  think,  may  be  in  compliance,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  questions  about  its  possible  missile  sales  to  Pakistan. 

One  other  area  where  I  think  that  we  need  to  move  is  in  inte- 
grating nonproliferation  concerns  into  our  activities,  government- 
wide.  We  already  take  these  matters  into  consideration  when  we 
look  at  aid  to  countries  like  Pakistan,  or  India,  or  what  have  you. 
I  think  that  we  also  need  to  integrate  these  concerns  into  trade  pol- 
icy, such  as  most  favored  nation  policy,  and  also  into  multilateral 
bank  lending  and  debt  rescheduling.  I  would  like  to  see  greater  in- 
volvement by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative on  that  front. 

I  mention  in  my  written  testimony  the  issue  of  export  controls. 
Here  the  Commerce  Department  has  a  dual  mandate  both  to  stim- 
ulate exports,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  regulate  them.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  director  for  the  Commerce  Department's  bureau  charged 
with  export  controls  will  be  an  indication  of  the  administration's 
priorities  between  these  two  competing  objectives. 

Let  me  conclude  by  focusing  on  this  third  area  where  I  think  that 
we  need  to  bring  proliferation  more  into  focus.  And  that  has  to  do 
with  U.S.  nuclear  poHcy,  and  particularly  the  question  of  testing. 

Historically,  we  have  looked  at  nuclear  testing  as  an  element  of 
our  defense  planning.  We  have  thought  of  this  exclusively  in  terms 
of  how  it  would  affect  the  safety,  reliability,  and  capabilities  of  our 
deterrent  and  in  terms  of  how  it  would  affect  Soviet  views  about 
our  nuclear  forces.  I  think  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  this  debate. 

The  only  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  this  morning  is  that 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  issue  today  with  respect  to  a 
testing  halt  is  the  impact  it  would  have  on  the  extension  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  1995. 
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Many  parties  to  that  treaty  expect  us  to  embrace  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  as  part  of  the  new  world  order.  If  we  fail  to  do  so, 
I  fear  that  this  will  seriously  isolate  us  and  erode  support  for  the 
long  extension  of  the  treaty  that  we  seek. 

After  years  of  debate,  we  now  have  legislation  on  the  test  ban 
issue.  The  Department  of  Energy  budget  will  reflect  administration 
thinking  on  this  and  will  be  coming  up  very  shortly.  I  understand 
that  it  is  at  0MB  now. 

The  point  that  I  would  make  is  that  as  we  consider  our  future 
testing  policy,  and  look  at  all  of  the  arguments  on  the  defense  side 
of  the  equation,  which  are  important  ones  to  be  sure,  we  should 
also  look  at  the  nonproliferation  arguments,  and  begin  to  weigh 
those  much  more  heavily  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  stop  there.  I  have  attached  to  my  statement 
a  number  of  charts  and  documents  that  may  be  useful  to  the  com- 
mittee. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Spector  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Spector. 

Mr.  Krepon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  KREPON,  PRESmENT,  THE  HENRY 

L.  STIMSON  CENTER 

Mr.  Krepon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  start  discussing  proliferation  within  a 
framework  of  first  principles.  And  to  me,  the  most  important  first 
principle  is  that  there  are  no  compelling  reasons  at  this  moment 
in  history  for  any  nation  on  the  planet  to  increase  its  stocks  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of  delivery. 

My  second  guiding  principle  is  that  there  are  compelling  reasons, 
lots  of  them,  K)r  following  through  with  the  grand  bargain  that  was 
established  in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  negotiated  in 
the  Johnson  administration.  That  grand  bargain  obligates  states 
that  have  nuclear  weapons  to  draw  down.  States  that  do  not  have 
nuclear  weapons  have  a  continuing  obligation  not  to  acquire  them. 

Most  countries  in  the  world  have  signed  up  to  this  grand  bar- 
gain. We  have  not  taken  it  very  seriously  until  recently.  But  now 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are  drawing  down  significantly. 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  not  increasing  their  inventories  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  nuclear  weapons,  and  their  means  of 
delivery.  The  Chinese  program  is  a  big  question  mark.  They  may 
be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

One  key  problem  is  the  outlying  states  that  have  not  joined  the 
Grand  Bargain:  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  India.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  following  through  with  their  obligations 
under  this  Grand  Bargain,  obligations  also  apply  to  these  three 
states.  Namely,  not  to  increase  any  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
that  they  may  have  in  their  possession,  and  not  to  increase  any 
means  of  their  delivery. 

The  biggest  headaches  on  the  proliferation  front  over  the  near 
and  midterm  are  obviously  loose  nukes  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
You  have  heard  about  the  problem  of  overt  nuclear  weapons  de- 
ployments in  South  Asia,  which  could  become  a  possibility  if  there 
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is  a  change  in  government  in  India.  This,  in  turn,  will  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  what  the  Pakistanis  do. 

You  nave  heard  about  Iranian  ambitions,  another  headache.  This 
is  an  interesting  case,  because  Iran  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  it  has  signed  up  to  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  And  our  intelligence  community 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Iranians  are  moving  very  pur- 
posefully on  both  of  those  fronts.  So  what  do  we  do  about  Iran  in 
the  next  couple  of  years? 

You  have  heard  about  the  North  Korean  problem;  a  major  head- 
ache. Another  headache  that  you  have  not  heard  about  from  Greoff 
or  from  Sandy  is  the  proliferation  of  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles.  There  is  a  real  possibility  in  the  near  and  midterm,  that 
they  will  be  introduced  into  South  Asia  by  India. 

First  generation  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  are  good  for 
only  two  things.  Because  their  guidance  is  lousy,  they  are  only  good 
for  targeting  cities  and  builtup  areas.  So  they  are  a  terror  weapon. 
And  they  are  only  good  for  carrying  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  for  Indians  to  deploy  the  AGNI  missile 
on  the  Subcontinent,  because  if  the  Indians  continue  their  flight 
test  program  and  deploy  this  missile,  the  Pakistanis  are  going  to 
follow  suit. 

One  thing  to  remember  about  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  their  delivery  vehicles  is  that  it  is  a  chain  reaction 
phenomenon.  It  never  stops  with  just  one  country.  So  it  is  a  lousy 
idea  for  the  Indians  to  deploy  this  missile,  because  other  countries 
are  going  to  pick  up  on  it. 

What  are  the  most  important  opportunities  in  the  near  and  mid- 
term? You  have  heard  about  the  test  case  with  North  Korea.  We 
have  an  international  agency  responsible  for  implementing  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Up  to  now,  it  has  basically  followed  a  very  standard  script.  It 
only  goes  to  places  that  countries  have  declared.  And  we  have  seen 
in  the  Iraqi  case  that  this  is  insufficient.  So  we  have  the  first  test 
case  in  North  Korea  of  a  country  that  clearly  has  been  pursuing  a 
nuclear  program  and  has  not  aeclared  it.  Now  this  international 
agency  is  going  to  try  to  look  at  places  where  it  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  look  before.  If  we  can  make  a  success  out  of  this  test  case, 
we  will  have  done  ourselves  proud.  And  it  is  important,  I  believe, 
to  encourage  and  oversee  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
in  its  pursuit  of  these  special  inspections. 

We  have  a  real  opportunity  in  the  near  term  to  make  a  success 
of  the  chemical  weapons  convention.  We  are  creating  a  whole  new 
international  organization  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this  conven- 
tion. It  is  crucial  that  this  new  international  agency,  which  will  be 
at  the  Hague,  works  effectively,  and  that  it  does  not  mimick  the 
personnel  policies  of  the  United  Nations,  for  example. 

So  to  my  way  of  thinking,  this,  too,  is  worth  of  the  committee's 
oversight.  We  need  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  in  1995,  when  it  is  up  for  review. 

You  have  also  heard  about  freezing  the  nuclear  competition  in 
the  sense  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  In  my  judgment,  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  is  critical,  to  try  to  freeze  nuclear  proliferation 
in  its  tracks. 
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Another  very  important  instrument  and  very  important  oppor- 
tunity for  us  in  the  near  term  is  a  negotiated,  verifiable,  global  cut- 
off in  the  production  of  weapons  grade  fissionable  material.  We  are 
not  making  the  stuff  anymore.  We  do  not  need  it. 

If  we  opened  up  our  facilities  to  inspections  and  made  this  a 
global  effort,  we  could  really  get  a  better  handle  on  the  problem  in 
South  Asia,  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

One  last  subject  area,  and  that  is  the  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursue  proliferation  issues.  Everybody  knows  that 
if  you  are  very  serious  about  tackling  a  very  serious  problem,  you 
put  somebody  with  great  authority  and  standing  to  work  the  prob- 
lem. Otherwise,  it  does  not  get  worked. 

Right  now,  the  new  administration  reorganized  itself.  The  high- 
est ranking  person  in  the  State  Department  under  its  new  reorga- 
nization working  full  time  on  the  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation 
and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  a  deputy  to 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  That  person's  bosses  will  be  worry- 
ing about  proliferation  when  they  are  not  worry  about  a  dozen 
other  important  issues. 

This  reorganization  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me.  The  U.S. 
Government  does  have  an  agency  with  the  responsibility  to  worry 
about  proliferation  and  arms  control.  It  is  called  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  has  come  upon  hard  times. 

Like  other  agencies  of  government,  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  name  a  few,  its  mission  got 
redirected  during  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  seen  fit  to  put  people  in  charge 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  who  believe  in  the  mission  of  those  agencies,  and  who  are 
reinvigorating  them. 

In  my  judgment,  something  similar  should  be  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  encourage 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  do  one  or  two  things  in  this  re- 
gard. Either  make  sure  through  the  oversight  process  that  a  strong 
person  with  good  standing  is  hired  to  worry  full-time  about  non- 
proliferation  at  ACDA,  or  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  the  reorga- 
nized State  Department.  Make  sure  that  the  person  handling  this 
portfolio  full-time  on  a  day  to  day  basis  has  a  higher  rank  than  a 
deputy  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Freedenberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  FREEDENBERG,  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  CONSULTANT,  BAKER  &  BOTTS,  L.L.P. 

Mr.  FitEKDENBERG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

As  a  former  under  secretary  for  export  administration  at  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  as  somebody  who  has  studied  the  role 
of  dual  use  technology  in  contributing  to  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  the  strategic  nuclear  enhancement  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since  the  late  1970's,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  role  of  dual  use  export  controls  in  stemming  proliferation. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  export  controls  pose  a  dilemma.  Con- 
trolling the  export  of  U.S.  products  and  technology  costs  jobs  and 
stifles  growth  in  our  most  competitive  sectors.  Arid  although  do- 
mestic demand  has  been  sluggish  over  the  last  7  years,  manufac- 
tured exports  have  more  than  doubled  from  $168  billion  to  $370 
billion.  The  highest  rate  of  export  growth  has  been  and  is  likely  to 
be  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Rim,  and  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
concerns  about  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  the 
strongest.  And  by  contrast,  the  growth  rate  of  demand  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  the  safer  developed  world  has  been  modest  or  flat. 

Of  course,  haphazard  liberalization  of  export  controls  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  these  growth  markets  poses  dangers  of  prolifera- 
tion and  the  erosion  of  U.S.  strategic  superiority.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  middle  ground  which  promises  to  enhance  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness and  to  protect  our  security  and  foreign  policy  interests. 

The  key  to  making  this  compromise  position  work  is  inter- 
national cooperation.  Obviously,  this  is  not  a  new  or  a  startling 
idea.  And,  in  fact,  cooperation  nas  worked  very  well,  if  we  look  at 
the  history  of  COCOM,  which  worked  quite  well  in  controlling  the 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  42  years. 

It  bound  the  NATO  countries,  plus  Japan  and  Australia  not  to 
undercut  one  another,  and  to  accept  any  country's  veto  over  the 
sales  of  products  and  technology  on  the  COCOM  embargo  list. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  Eu- 
rope in  recent  years  can  attest  to  the  success  of  the  COCOM  effort, 
which  arguably  played  a  key  role  in  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership to  abandon  both  the  Communist  system  and  hostilities  to 
the  West. 

The  question,  then,  is  why  has  this  not  been  applied  to  the  area 
of  proliferation.  The  answer  is  that  it  has  been  applied,  but  only 
recently  with  far  less  discipline  than  with  COCOM. 

There  are  a  number  of  proliferation  regimes,  which  I  talk  about 
in  my  written  testimony.  The  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  the  inspecting  and  enforc- 
ing entity  has  been  around  since  the  mid-1970's.  And  despite  the 
failure  in  Iraq,  it  has  had  a  generally  good  level  of  success. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980's,  it  became  clear  that  there  were 
other  risks  and  threats  to  the  COCOM  allies.  Intelligence  agencies 
reported  friendly  as  well  as  unfriendly  developing  nations  who 
were  in  the  process  of  equipping  themselves  with  ballistic  missiles. 
This  culminated  in  the  arrangement  in  April  of  1987,  during  my 
tenure  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  agreement  to  the  Mis- 
sile Technology  Control  Regime  among  the  seven  major  missile  pro- 
ducing Western  countries.  Since  that  time,  8  new  members  have 
joined,  bringing  the  total  to  15  members. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  arrangement  is  separate  and 
apart  from  COCOM.  This  is  because  the  French  Government, 
among  others,  objected  to  any  tightly  defined  set  of  controls  that 
would  change  the  focus  of  COCOM  from  a  strategic  East- West  or- 
ganization into  a  political  North-South  organization. 

And  just  as  important,  there  was  strong  objection  to  applying 
COCOM  discipline,  with  its  single  member  veto  system,  to  an  en- 
tirely new  arena.  Nonetheless,  the  MTCR,  currently  includes  all  of 
the  major  COCOM  members,  and  it  does  serve  the  function  of 
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loosely  regulating  much  of  the  missile  technology  and  related  sales 
to  non-COCOM  countries. 

A  similar  effort  was  undertaken  with  the  Australia  group,  which 
began  in  1984  in  a  very  informal  way,  and  was  strengthened  in 
1989  after  the  discovery  in  Libya  of  a  chemical  weapons  facility. 
Other  nations  have  joined.  And  we  have  now  twenty-two  members 
of  that  organization. 

Again,  this  took  place  outside  of  COCOM,  because  of  French  and 
other  Western  objections  to  using  COCOM's  discipline  to  creating 
a  new  regime,  which  would  tightly  control  their  exports. 

That  points  up  a  problem.  COCOM  is  still  relevant  to  China  and 
to  North  Korea.  But  it  is  not  a  vehicle  that  has  been  very  useful 
for  dealing  with  the  proliferation  threat  in  the  Middle  East  and 
South  Asia. 

For  example,  the  United  States  disagrees  with  a  number  of  its 
allies  over  proliferation  policy.  It  disagrees,  for  example,  with 
Japan,  in  policy  toward  Israel.  In  the  recent  past,  it  has  disagreed 
with  France  over  Iraq,  with  Italy  over  Libya,  with  Germany  and 
Japan  over  Iran.  If  you  cannot  agree  on  who  the  bad  guys  are,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  together  and  enforce  a  stringent  technology 
transfer  policy  on  target  nations. 

And  what  has  resulted  has  been  a  patchwork  of  overlapping  and 
confusing  rules  in  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries. 

Since  the  objective  was  to  deprive  certain  projects  of  techno- 
logical support,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  cutting  off  ship- 
ments to  bad  end  users.  Most  companies,  however,  are  ill-equipped 
to  make  such  judgments.  And  the  standards  are  vague,  and  with 
guidance  from  regulators  of  various  participant  countries  often  con- 
fusing. There  is  very  little  cooperation  in  the  intelligence  area,  for 
example. 

And  many  of  the  new  proliferation  controls  came  after  the  wake 
of  the  recent  East- West  export  control  liberalizations,  leaving  com- 
panies obliged  to  stop  the  flow  of  products  and  technologies  un- 
listed by  COCOM  to  unidentified  and  bad  end  users,  a  process  that 
is  confusing  at  best. 

I  am  going  to  be  going  next  week  to  Japan  to  explain  U.S.  policy 
toward  Iran  at  the  request  of  MITI.  I  will  discuss  this  policy  with 
Japanese  corporations.  It  is  a  very  confusing  area.  What  is  our  pol- 
icy, and  what  is  our  policy  in  the  area  of  proliferation  in  general? 

The  Japanese  want  to  know  it.  They  get  information  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

American  companies  are  law  abiding,  and  have  a  great  desire  to 
avoid  selling  products  and  technologies  to  bad  end  users.  But  they 
need  some  predictability,  and  some  relief  from  regulations  that  are 
impossible  to  follow. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  been  the  most  stringent  in  en- 
forcing these  regulations.  But  there  is  no  point  in  stopping  U.S. 
sales,  if  that  product  is  still  available  from  non-U.S.  sources.  And 
in  such  a  case,  the  result  is  the  worst  of  two  worlds  with  the  U.S. 
company  losing  the  profit,  and  damaging  its  reputation,  while  the 
questionable  end-user  is  still  able  to  obtain  the  product  technology 
desired. 

Since  we  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  great  detail,  I  argue  in  con- 
clusion that  the  most  appropriate  model  for  tightening  up  our  pro- 
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liferation  regimes  is  the  one  that  has  been  used  to  contain  nuclear 
proliferation,  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group,  along  with  the  IAEA. 

The  concept  of  surprise  inspections  and  a  commitment  among  the , 
supplier  nations  to  cut  off  nuclear,  chemical,  and  missile  technology 
from  nations  that  violate  the  rules  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  discipline  to  the  system. 

Other  progress  could  take  the  form  of  consolidating  the  current 
regimes  and  creating  a  permanent  secretariat,  §ince  most  of  the  re- 
gimes do  not  have  that  secretariat. 

But  certainly,  an  effort  needs  to  be  undertaken  to  bind  the  cur- 
rent proliferation  regime  members  more  forcibly  to  a  set  of  rules 
and  greater  discipline,  with  a  strengthened  organizational  struc- 
ture. 

If  this  occurs,  an  important  step  would  be  taken  toward  bringing 
other  industrialized  nations  up  to  the  U.S.  standard.  We  might  not 
be  able  to  expect  them  to  subscribe  to  the  embargo  list  as  stringent 
as  ours,  but  a  strengthened  organization  with  even  a  limited  em- 
bargo list  that  really  cuts  off  access  to  the  technologies  critical  for 
missile,  chemical,  and  nuclear  proliferation  is  far  preferable  to  uni- 
lateral U.S.  rules  that  limit  U.S.  companies,  but  do  very  little  to 
deprive  the  target  nation  of  the  technology  it  seeks. 

Also,  a  strengthened  organization  would  allow  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  move  away  from  its  own  unilateral,  overly  comprehensive 
list  toward  a  sensible  limited  list  of  products  and  technologies  that 
all  suppliers  have  agreed  to  enforce. 

I  will  conclude  with  that.  And  I  am  available  for  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Freedenberg  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

PROLIFERATION  AS  A  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROBLEM 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Freedenberg. 
Before  turning  to  Mr.  Gilman,  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  Question. 

If  you  look  at  our  security  problems,  where  do  you  put  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation;  is  this  the  most  critical  national  security  prob- 
lem that  the  United  States  confronts  today? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  all  of  you  agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Krepon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spector.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  there  be  any  dissent  from  it? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  say  that  one  has  to  be  re^onal  specific  about 
this.  I  think  that  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  are  in  the 
Middle  East,  given  our  own  enormous  interests  there  and  our  own 
presence  there. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  understand  the  regional  implications. 

But  in  general,  proliferation  is  the  national  security  problem  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  is  that  correct,  in  the  view  of  all  of  you? 

Mr.  Kemp.  High  up,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton,  And  is  it  true  that  these  weapons  are  be- 
coming so  commonplace  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  get 
international  control? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  I  think  that  the  answer  is  yes  and  no.  Yes, 
in  terms  of  the  chemical,  but  not  in  terms  of  nuclear.  If  you  look 
at  predictions  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  we  were  talking  about  large 
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numbers  of  countries  with  nuclear  weapons.  While  the  threat  is 
quite  significant,  we  are  not  talking  about  an  uncontrollable  trend 
in  that  direction. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for  a  number  of  countries  to  acquire 
chemical  and  missile  technology.  And  that  is  a  very  frightening 
possibility. 

Mr.  Spector.  I  would  also  want  to  qualify  that  statement  a  bit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  look  at  what  I  call  the  traditional  non- 
proliferation  agenda — involving  the  countries  in  the  developing 
world — we  have  had  something  of  a  roll-back.  For  example,  Soutn 
Africa,  which  was  considered  a  de  facto  nuclear  weapons  state 
throughout  the  1980's,  has  now  renounced  nuclear  weapons  and  al- 
lowed its  entire  nuclear  sector  to  be  inspected. 

Similarly,  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  pulled  back  from  possible 
nuclear  weapon  programs  and  Iraq's  nuclear  ambitions  have  been 
thwarted  because  of  the  Gulf  War.  If  we  can  maintain  pressure  on 
North  Korea  and  on  Iran,  the  overall  problem  will  improve  in  many 
respects.  Where  the  enormous  new  danger  lies  is  in  the  possible 
loss  of  control  over  the  Soviet  nuclear  assets.  And  that  could  not 
only  create  a  terrible  problem  within  the  former  Soviet  Union  with 
the  emergence  of  new  nuclear  states  and  so  forth,  but  of  course 
could  have  a  huge  impact  on  all  of  the  other  countries  of  proHfera- 
tion  concern. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  you  are  more  optimistic  about  our  abil- 
ity to  manage  this  problem  of  proliferation  than  you  were  a  few 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  would  say  yes,  if  you  maintain  control  over  the 
Soviet  assets.  There  is  now  a  huge  overhang,  much  more  serious 
in  a  sense  as  a  proliferation  risk  than  any  we  ever  had.  Thus,  you 
can  have  an  optimistic  scenario  and  a  very  bleak  scenario  as  well. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  qualified  answer  Mr. 
Spector. 

most  critical  type  of  proliferation 

Again,  in  a  broad  brush  approach,  when  you  are  talking  about 
proliferation,  what  worries  you  the  most,  nuclear,  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, or  conventional? 

Mr.  Krepon.  Well,  conventional  is  the  hardest  of  all  these  prob- 
lems. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  is  the  toughest  to  stop? 

Mr.  Krepon.  It  is  the  toughest  to  stop. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  it  the  one  that  we  ought  to  worry  the 
most  about? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No,  no.  I  think  the  answer  is  nuclear,  nuclear,  nu- 
clear. I  think  biological  has  some  horrible  overtones.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  nuclear  weapons  and  chemical  weapons  is  so  enor- 
mous that  we  must  put  them  in  a  totally  different  category.  And 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries  like  Iran  is  a  number 
one  priority  for  us. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  the  rest  of  you,  how  do  you  assess  it? 
You  said  the  most  difficult,  Mr.  Krepon. 

But  which  one  do  you  worry  the  most  about? 

Mr.  KiiP:PON.  I  agree  with  Geoff. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  agree  with  Geoff. 
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Mr.  Krepon.  The  nuclear  problem  is  job  one.  You  know,  the  situ- 
ation is  a  mixed  one.  There  are  problems,  old  and  new.  But  there 
have  also  been  some  advancements.  There  is  now  a  norm  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  very  important.  These  weapons 
have  never  been  used  in  anger  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

And  now  it  is  an  international  norm.  That  is  not  to  say  that  a 
country  will  not  decide  to  use  one  again.  But  it  is  an  important  tool 
for  us  to  use  in  the  battle  against  nuclear  proliferation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  All  of  you  agree  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
are  the  ones  that  we  need  to  focus  on  most  with  regard  to  prolifera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Spector,  I  would  agree  with  that.  But  I  would  also  want  to 
highlight  the  dangers  of  biological  weapons.  I  have  seen  a  draft  re- 
port by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  that  sketches  out  some 
of  the  scenarios  for  usin^  nuclear  and  for  using  biolo^cal  weapons. 
And  the  biological  side  is  very  scary.  Moreover,  while  on  nuclear 
we  have  at  least  an  element  of  control,  on  the  biological  side,  al- 
though we  have  a  global  biological  weapons  convention,  there  are 
no  verification  mechanisms,  and  this  is  technology  that  is  much 
easier  to  master.  I  think  that  this  is  the  looming  problem  that  oft^n 
gets  under  reported. 

COUNTRY  SPECIFIC  PROLIFERATION  PROBLEMS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  finally  for  another  question. 

What  coimtries  do  you  worry  most  about  right  now?  Several  of 
you  mentioned  the  North  Korean  problem. 

Is  that  the  most  important  proliferation  problem  right  now? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Well,  if  you  are  talking  about  Iran,  you  are 
talking  about  a  country  with  real  enemies  around  it,  and  with  a 
messianic  religious  message.  So  you  have  more  of  a  motive  there. 
So  if  you  are  talking  about  a  coimtry  that  you  would  be  worried 
about  the  most,  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  Iran. 

Obviously,  North  Korea  as  well.  The  intelligence  agencies  tell  us 
that  they  are  developing  nuclear  weapons.  But  we  do  not  have  the 
same  level  of  risk,  imless  you  have  problems  break  out  again  in  the 
Korean  peninsula.  They  do  have  an  enemy  there.  But  I  think  that 
the  immediate  one  that  I  would  be  worried  about  would  be  Iran. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  all  of  you  agree  that  Iran  is  the  one  to 
worry  about  most? 

Mr.  Spector.  Well,  I  guess  that  I  would  probably  disagree.  Judg- 
ing from  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Woolsev,  CIA  Director  Woolsey,  the 
other  day,  Iran  is  8  or  9  years  away  from  having  a  nuclear  poten- 
tial. North  Korea  might  be  on  the  verge,  of  having  one,  however, 
from  what  we  know.  He  said  that  there  was  evidence  that  North 
Korea  had  plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons  now.  And  of  course,  the 
issue  regarding  North  Korea  is  will  they  or  will  they  not  submit 
to  these  special  inspections.  Thus  I  would  put  that  higher  on  the 
list  than  Iran. 

But  frankly,  Ukraine  represents  a  problem  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture. If  Ukraine  does  not  renounce  the  nuclear  weapons  on  its  ter- 
ritory, much  of  the  structure  that  we  have  established  over  the 
years,  legitimizing  only  five  states  with  nuclear  weapons  and  so 
forth,  would  come  unstuck.  So  I  think  that  is  an  important  issue 
as  well. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos  wants  tx)  intervene  here. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Spector,  not  to  split  hairs,  but  did  you  not  say 
the  same  thing  just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  Iraq  is  8  or  9  years 
away,  and  the  evidence  subsequently  has  proven  you  dead  wrong? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  did  make  that  statement,  and  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  sort  of  makes  me  question  the  validity  of  your 
statement  concerning  Iran. 

Mr.  Spector.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  criticism.  In  this 
instance,  I  can  at  least  cite  a  public  statement  by  the  most  senior 
U.S.  official  tasked  with  examining  this  question.  In  the  case  of 
Iraq,  I  was  relying  on  "scuttlebutt,  if  you  will.  However,  I  under- 
stood that  my  assessment  of  Iraq  was  consistent  with  the  view  of 
those  with  classified  information. 

But  even  if  we  agree  that  there  may  be  serious  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Iranian  case  on  its  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  a  distant  threat,  while  the  North  Korean  case,  based 
on  the  available  information,  is  potentially  an  imminent  threat. 
Thus,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  confront  the  two,  that  the 
North  Korean  one  looms  a  little  larger  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  take  issue  with  that.  If  you  look  at  Iran's  in- 
frastructure and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  with  its  own  know 
how,  then  Sandy  Spector  is  correct,  as  I  guess  is  Jim  Woolsey,  that 
we  are  a  long,  long  way  away  from  the  type  of  program  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  had  developed  in  the  late  1980's. 

But  here  is  the  whole  point  that  everybody  has  been  stressing  on 
this  panel.  You  know  have  this  free  market  to  the  North.  Iran  is 
pumping  3.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  $60  to  $70  million  is 
coming  into  its  pocket  every  day.  It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  see 
that  if  you  squirrel  away  a  little  bit  of  that  money,  that  you  could 
suddenly  find  yourself  with  bootleg  nuclear  weapons  in  Iran,  in 
which  case  all  of  the  estimates  would  go  down  the  tube. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  So  you  worry  more  about  Iran  than  you  do 
North  Korea? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  am,  yes.  From  an  American  point  of  view,  yes. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  this  panel  disagrees 
among  itself — where  some  are  saying  North  Korea,  and  some  are 
saying  Iran,  and  some  Ukraine,  and  I  say  Russia — tells  you  I  think 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  attention  to  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  If  I  could  add  one  thing.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  add  with  regard  to  proliferation.  We  have  been  successful, 
as  I  was  saying,  with  regard  to  nuclear  proliferation  in  a  limited 
way.  We  have  not  been  totally,  but  we  have  been  fairly  successful, 
given  the  predictions  of  the  past. 

But  it  can  change  very  dramatically  when  you  have  not  only 
these  weapons  available  but  this  know-how.  The  former  Soviet  en- 
gineers and  scientists  who  are  going  to  be  in  desperate  need  of 
money,  have  families  to  feed,  and  are  in  a  very  difficult  situation, 
and  are  essentially  available.  We  do  know  exactly  who  they  are. 
There  are  no  controls  over  them.  They  are  out  there. 

Originally,  we  were  going  to  have  a  program  to  deal  with  this. 
We  were  going  to  start  employing  them.  And,  in  fact,  some  U.S. 
companies  are  doing  that  right  now.  But  many  of  them  are  just  out 
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there.  And  essentially,  these  weapons  laboratories  are  looking  for 
work.  Many  of  them  are  closing  down. 

So  you  have  a  very  dangerous  situation.  Obviously,  there  are 
novels  that  have  already  been  written  like  "The  Sum  of  All  Fears," 
talking  about  how  easily  you  could  use  that  type  of  technology.  It 
is  not  just  fanciful.  It  is  real.  And  certainly,  all  of  the  efforts  that 
we  have  had  in  the  proliferation  area  in  terms  of  export  controls 
and  in  terms  of  treaties  can  be  dissipated  very  quickly  if  these  peo- 
ple become  a  scientific  core  of  a  country  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

NONPROLIFERATION  CZAR? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  all  of  you  support  Mr.  Krepon's  sug- 
gestion that  we  appoint  someone  as  sort  of  a  nonproliferation  czar? 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  am  not  calling  for  a  czar,  Mr.  Chairman.  Czars 
tend  not  to  work. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  you  want  to  get  someone  above  an  as- 
sistant deputy  secretary? 

Mr.  Krepon.  You  bet. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  all  of  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Where  should  it  be,  the  State  Department 
or  the  Defense  Department? 

Mr.  Kemp.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  unless 
you  can  abolish  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Kemp.  Unless  you  are  going  to  abolish  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  it  is  time  to  appoint  a  director,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  In  any  event,  we  need  a  much  higher  pro- 
file for  nonproliferation  within  the  structure  of  the  government,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Spector.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  you  might  appoint 
another  under  secretary,  or  at  least  an  assistant  secretary,  within 
the  international  security  area  at  State.  So,  in  addition  to  the 
ACDA  approach,  you  may  be  able  to  manipulate  some  of  the  boxes 
within  the  State  Department  as  well. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  scheduling  this  hearing  with  these  experts.  It  is  clear  that 
proliferation  of  nuclear  chemical  and  missile  weapons  as  well  as 
advanced  conventional  weapons  poses  some  of  our  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  challenges  facing  arms  control  policymakers  over 
the  next  decade.  And  our  overriding  goal  has  to  be  to  find  a  way 
to  curb  the  spread  of  these  weapons  and  their  associated  tech- 
nologies. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  opening  statement  be  made  part 
of  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Oilman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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THE  IAEA 


Mr.  Oilman.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  panelists,  with  all  of  our 
treaties  and  all  of  our  agreements,  the  enforcement  apparatus  has 
to  be  an  effective  one. 

And  how  do  you  evaluate  the  nonproliferation  efforts  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  today?  In  some  of  the  testimony  in 
the  past,  we  found  it  to  be  lacking  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Why  did  the  IAEA  fail  in  Iraq,  and  has  it  improved  its  record 
since?  What  more  should  we  do  to  enhance  the  work  of  the  IAEA, 
and  what  does  the  IAEA  need,  does  it  need  more  funding,  better 
intelligence,  more  aggressive  policies,  or  more  support  from  the 
international  community,  and  what  do  you  suggest  that  we  should 
be  doing  in  that  direction?  I  welcome  any  response  from  any  of  the 
panelists. 

Mr.  Spector.  As  you  listed  what  might  be  done  to  help  the  agen- 
cy, Greoff  Kemp  and  I  kept  checking  off  each  one,  agreeing  that  all 
of  those  steps  are  needed.  And  one  very  small  step  might  be  to  en- 
sure that  the  funding  for  the  agency  is  transferred  now,  rather 
than  waiting  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional approach. 

I  would  say  that  we  did  have  a  serious  set-back  in  Iraq,  to  say 
the  least.  This  occurred  because,  as  Mike  Krepon  pointed  out,  the 
agency  focused  only  on  facilities  that  were  declared  by  Iraq,  and 
did  not  look  beyond. 

Now  in  North  Korea,  the  agency,  is  attempting  to  get  access  to 
undeclared  nuclear  installations  which  is  disregarded  in  Iraq.  This, 
in  turn,  gets  back  to  Iran.  If  you  are  trying  to  figure  out  how  we 
will  deal  with  an  Iranian  nuclear  program,  wherever  it  may  be,  one 
of  the  major  tools  will  be  the  IAEA.  And  it  is  very  important  that 
we  establish  a  good  precedent  in  North  Korea,  so  that  in  Iran  the 
agency  can  be  looking  around  anywhere  it  wants  to  probe,  and  we 
can  try  to  keep  the  Iranian  program  under  control. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  any  of  our  other  panelists  want  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Oilman,  my  understanding  is  that  the  budget 
for  the  IAEA  has  been  flat  for  about  8  years. 

Mr.  Oilman.  It  has  been  what? 

Mr.  Krepon.  It  has  been  flat  for  8  years.  And  the  problem  has 
grown  in  a  number  of  ways  over  these  8  years.  I  know  that  you 
cannot  throw  money  at  a  problem  and  hope  to  solve  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  really  solve  the  problem  without  additional  re- 
sources as  well. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  their  budget  has  been? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  believe  that  it  is  $60  million  for  the  safeguards 
budget,  of  which  we  contribute  about  $12  million.  People  make  the 
comparison  to  what  the  police  force  in  Portland,  Oregon,  might  cost 
per  vear,  and  typically  it  is  less  than  the  IAEA  global  budget. 

Also,  the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency,  which  we  fund  for  imple- 
menting several  arms  control  treaties — including  INF  and 
START — has  a  vastly  larger  budget,  even  though  it  is  dealing,  at 
least  in  terms  of  the  number  of  installations  inspected,  with  a 
much  smaller  number. 
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I  think  that  what  you  were  talking  about  is  essentially  putting 
more  political  will  and  more  political  strength  behind  the  IAEA.  If 
it  is  clear,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  North  Korea,  that  we  really  want 
these  inspections  and  that  we  are  going  to  back  up  these  demands 
with  U.S.  political  and  diplomatic  force,  the  IAEA  can  make  a  dif- 
ference— in  contrast  to  the  past,  when  the  IAEA  was  very  polite 
and  went  about  its  business  in  a  very  perfunctory  way. 

The  IAEA  can  be  invigorated.  It  has  the  power  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. It  has  to  have  U.S.  political  support,  though,  and  Western 
support,  with  the  United  States  taking  the  lead. 

ISRAEL'S  NUCLEAR  ARMAMENTS 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Kemp,  I  question  some  of  your  rationale  in  say- 
ing that  we  should  put  a  lot  of  attention  on  Israel's  nuclear  arma- 
ments, and  try  to  get  them  to  reduce  and  to  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  Iran  and  Iraq  are  building  nuclear  armaments. 

How  do  you  rationalize  that,  where  do  you  place  a  nation  that 
has  trouble  defending  itself  at  the  present  time  and  telling  them 
that  they  better  let  their  defenses  down  and  hope  that  their  un- 
friendly neighbors  are  going  to  do  the  same? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  I  clearly  have  not  indicated  what  my  views  are, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  want  to  do,  Mr.  Oilman.  I  am 
very  supportive  of  Israel's  nuclear  program.  I  think  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  its  defense.  What  I  am  arguing  though  is  that  an  open 
ended  Israeli  nuclear  weapons  program  with  no  constraints  on  it 
and  no  limitations  is  an  open  invitation  to  everyone  else  to  either 
not  comply  with  arms  control  agreements  or  seek  their  own  weap- 
ons. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  serious  threat  to  Israel  in  the  foresee- 
able future  is  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  country  like  Iran 
or  Iraq.  Therefore,  it  is  in  Israel's  interest  as  much  as  ours  to  en- 
sure that  proliferation  and  does  not  spread  to  these  countries.  The 
question  is  how  do  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  they  do  that  by  tying  the  hands  of  Israel  and 
allowing  the  others  to  continue  arming  themselves,  is  that  what 
you  are  suggesting? 

Mr.  Kemp.  No.  There  are  several  hypothetical  ways  to  deal  with 
the  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  program  or  an  Iraqi  program  if  it 
reemerges.  One,  overt  military  action.  Two,  covert  operations. 
Three,  sanctions.  Four,  a  binding  regime,  which  has  draconian  in- 
spection clauses,  is  supported  by  most  other  countries  in  the  region 
and  has  international  approval. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  which  is  the  best  approach  to  take.  But  I  am 
saying  that  if  you  want  to  go  the  latter  way,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
President  Busn  proposed  a  freeze  on  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  in  the  Middle  East  was  to  set  this  process  moving. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the  countries  in  the  region, 
particularly  the  key  Arab  countries,  because  they  are  concerned 
about  Israel's  program,  we  will  never  be  able  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Iranian  weapons  program,  except  by  force.  And  a  lot  of 
people  have  real  doubts  about  whether  the  United  States  could 
take  it  out  using  force,  let  alone  Israel. 

I  commented  from  the  perspective  of  what  is  in  Israel's  best  in- 
terests. We  are  not  talking  about  getting  rid  of  the  Israeli  bomb, 
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or  even  tampering  with  the  bomb.  We  are  talking  about  Hmits  on 
how  much  fissionable  material  they  produce,  in  order  to  send  a  sig- 
nal that  ultimately  it  will  be  possible  to  think  about  a  nuclear 
freeze  zone  in  the  Middle  East  after  a  lasting  peace  has  been 
reached. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  clarification.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  still  fully  agree  with  that. 

LIBYA'S  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

But,  gentlemen,  what  about  Libya's  new  involvement  in  chemical 
build-up,  do  we  have  any  comments  on  that,  or  any  information 
with  regard  to  it,  and  what  should  we  be  doing? 

We  have  been  talking  about  this  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
Libya  goes  on  its  own  merry  way. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Well,  you  were  talking  about  the  IAEA  and  ways 
to  strengthen  it.  On  the  chemical  side,  we  are  just  now  creating  the 
regime,  the  organization,  the  rules,  the  regulations,  recruiting  the 
personnel,  to  put  together  something  called  the  Organization  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons.  It  is  going  to  be  the  IAEA 
for  chemical  arms  control.  So  it  is  real  important  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  it  right,  and  that  we  do  better  than  the  IAEA  on  the  chemi- 
cal side. 

States  like  Libya  that  have  not  signed  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention,  and  may  not  sign  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
provide  the  best  rationale  for  frankly  discriminatory  policies  with 
respect  to  export  controls.  And  we  have  this  right  under  the  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  Convention  for  states  that  do  not  join.  And  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  extend  this  right  for  states  that  do  join,  but  whose 
compliance  is  in  doubt.  We'll  need  to  scrub  exports  in  the  most 
careful  way  to  such  states,  and  to  shine  a  spotlight  on  states  that 
have  lax  export  control  policies  that  contribute  to  a  Libyan  chemi- 
cal weapons  program. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  the  other  panelists  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  The  problem  that  we  have,  I  would  agree 
fully,  except  that  we  already  have  no  exports  whatsoever  to  Libya. 
But  the  problem  is  that  other  countries  do.  I  mean  we  have  cut 
them  off  about  as  thoroughly  as  you  can  cut  a  country  off.  So  there 
is  not  much  more  than  we  could  do. 

That  is  why  we  have  called  for  in  my  testimony  international  co- 
operation, and  some  degree  of  unanimity  that  would  compel  other 
countries  to  do  what  we  have  done.  Because  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  these  types  of  programs,  unless  we  get  international  coopera- 
tion. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  in  the  chemical  area,  we  have  had 
some  successes.  We  have  gotten  other  countries  to  adopt  some  of 
our  stringent  controls.  But  we  need  to  redouble  that  effort,  and  to 
get  other  countries  to  go  along. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  want  to  thank  the  panelists. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  number  of  observations,  and  I  would  like  the  panel  to 
react  to  these.  I  think  that  the  most  helpful  observation  that  I  have 
heard  this  morning  came  from  Mr.  Kemp  who  started  his  presen- 
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tation  by  differentiating  between  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys, 
which  it  seems  to  me  is  the  crux  of  this  issue. 

We  surely  would  not  be  concerned  if  Norway  had  chemical,  bio- 
logical, nuclear  weapons  and  missile  capabilities.  But  we  certainly 
are  concerned  about  Iran,  or  Iraq,  or  Libya,  or  Syria  having  these. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  an  antiseptic  approach,  which  focuses  on 
the  question  of  what  proliferation  is  the  greatest  danger,  which 
was  one  of  two  questions  of  the  chairman,  will  reveal  much  less  of 
value  than  his  second  question  of  who  is  the  greatest  danger. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  focus  on  that,  we  miss  the  entire 
point.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  we  need  a  proliferation  czar.  And  I 
would  be  grateful  if  anybody  would  have  any  further  comments  on 
that. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  Mr.  Kemp's  phrase  asjrmmetry.  You  indi- 
cated that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  having  trouble  getting 
Iraq  or  Iran  to  accept  controls  on  nuclear  weapons  or  chemical 
weapons  is  because  Israel  has  these. 

Well,  Israel's  development  of  these  weapons  was  in  response  to 
the  preexisting  asymmetry  in  resources,  population,  area,  funding. 
And  while  it  certainly  has  not  leveled  the  field,  it  has  gone  some 
way  toward  leveling  the  field. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  now  use  the  argument 
that  countries  which  have  infinitely  greater  resources  in  all  re- 
spects, and  infinitely  greater  conventional  weaponry  in  all  respects, 
should  have  equality  in  the  realm  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  clear- 
ly in  this  particular  context  represents  the  only  viable  deterrent  for 
the  long  run  which  the  rational  mind  can  conceive. 

I  would  also  be  grateful  if  you  would  react  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  fairly  dismal  performance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  person  who  is  a  former  nuclear  expert  official,  Zifferero  of 
Italy,  who  helped  set  up  Iraq's  plutonium  reprocessing  program, 
should  not  be  in  charge  of  ferreting  out  Iraq's  clandestine  nuclear 
program. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  budgetary  issue  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  who  are  the  people  in  charge  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Cuba  sits  on  the  board.  And 
Zifferero,  who  set  up  Iraq's  plutonium  reprocessing  program,  is  now 
in  charge  of  ferreting  out  Iraq's  clandestine  nuclear  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  panel  react  to  a  so-called  get  ac- 
quainted visit  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  Iran 
in  February  1992,  which  basically  gave  Iran  a  clean  bill  of  nuclear 
health,  as  it  had  done  for  Iraq  for  15  years  with  results  that  are 
fairly  obvious. 

My  final  question  at  this  stage  relates  to  China.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  most  favored  nation  treatment  should  not  be 
extended  to  China.  But  if  it  is,  it  certainly  should  be  conditioned 
on  Chinese  acceptance  and  living  with  a  missile  technology  control 
regime  among  others.  I  would  like  the  panel  to  react  to  this. 

ASYMMETRY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  let  me  comment  on  two  points,  Mr.  Lantos.  The 
question  of  asymmetry  and  how  one  cranks  that  into  this  discus- 
sion in  the  Middle  East,  and  then  the  question  of  China. 
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I  think  that  you  are  absolutely  correct  to  identify  what  the  prob- 
lem is,  namely,  that  there  are  vast  asymmetries  in  the  Middle  East 
between  countries  that  have  money  and  those  that  do  not,  those 
that  have  great  power  sponsorship  and  those  that  do  not,  those 
that  are  large  and  those  that  are  small,  and  those  that  are  tech- 
nically backward  and  those  that  are  technically  advanced. 

And  depending  on  where  you  are  sitting,  virtually  every  country 
in  the  Middle  East  can  feel  pretty  insecure.  The  Jordanians  feel 
just  as  insecure  as  the  Syrians,  the  Israelis  feel  insecure,  and 
Egypt  feels  insecure. 

I  think  that  when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  weapons, 
however,  I  think  a  slightly  different  set  of  circumstances  exists. 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  now  face  in  the  Middle  East  is  that 
the  most  vocal  critic  of  the  Israeli  nuclear  program,  the  ones  who 
brings  it  up  at  every  meeting  including  the  multilateral  meetings 
on  regional  security  and  arms  control,  is  Egypt — the  one  country 
that  has  relations  with  Israel  and  is  considered  a  friend. 

The  Egyptians  bring  it  up  because  they  feel  a  sense  of  inequality, 
that  they  are  being  treated  somewhat  differently.  They  are  being 
asked  to  give  everything  up,  and  no  demands  are  being  made  on 
Israel. 

The  groups  that  I  have  talked  to  that  feel  the  most  laid  JDack 
about  the  Israeli  nuclear  weapons  program  are  the  Palestinians, 
who  say  quite  frankly  that,  if  it  takes  a  hundred  nuclear  weapons 
to  make  Israel  comfortable  enough  to  give  back  some  territory,  be 
our  guests. 

So  there  is  no  monolithic  perspective  on  this  subject  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Why  I  brought  it  up  and  why  I  think  that  it  really  does 
need  to  be  put  on  the  table  is  as  Leonard  Spector  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  major  issue  when  we  renego- 
tiate the  NPT  in  1995,  because  the  rest  of  the  world  will  make  it 
an  issue.  And  the  United  States  has  to  come  to  grips  with  this  be- 
fore then. 

It  will  be  an  issue,  and  it  is  an  issue,  as  we  try  to  devise  ways 
of  preventing  the  ultimate  horror,  namely  an  Iranian  bomb.  How 
exactly  this  should  be  done  needs  extremely  creative  and  very  dis- 
creet diplomacy.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  problem.  Just  sweeping 
it  under  the  carpet,  not  even  mentioning  the  fact  that  these  weap- 
ons exist,  will  not  help  in  the  resolution  of  the  problem. 

CHINA 

Now  the  question  of  China.  I,  like  you,  as  you  have  probably  as- 
sessed by  my  testimony,  have  some  very  strong  feelings  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  let  off  the  hook  on  issues  pertaining  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  technology  transfers. 

I  want  to  see  very  tough  rules  applied  to  them,  particularly  since 
there  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  they  have  not  onlv  trans- 
ferred missiles  to  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  but  may  also  have 
cooperated  with  Pakistan's  nuclear  program,  and  might  in  the  fu- 
ture cooperate  with  Iran's  or  Iraq's.  They,  like  everybody  else,  have 
financial  interests  at  stake  here  as  well  as  political  ones. 

This  must  be  buttoned  down  very  quickly.  And  it  is  the  type  of 
issue  that  requires  high  level  clout  from  the  executive  branch.  An 
assistant  secretary  cannot  confront  an  administration  committed  to 
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opening  up  relations  with  China,  unless  he  has  someone  behind 
him  like  a  czar  to  weigh  in  with  double  guns.  So  I  would  agree  with 
you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Spector. 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  BUILDING  UP  NUCLEAR  ARMS 

Mr.  Spector.  I  would  also  agree  with  taking  a  firm  stand  vis- 
a-vis China,  especially  as  these  new  stories  are  coming  out.  I  think 
that  something  you  said  earlier  troubles  me  a  bit  in  the  sense  that 
one  way  that  we  have  for  helping  to  deal  with  the  bad  guys  is  to 
have  a  series  of  global  nonproliferation  norms  and  the  global  non- 
proliferation  institutions. 

It  really  does  matter  that  we  only  have  a  handful  of  nuclear 
states,  because  when  Iran  attempts  to  go  for  the  bomb,  we  can  iso- 
late it  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  everybody  else  is  renouncing 
such  weapons,  and  by  enforcing  Iran's  legal  commitments  under 
the  NPT.  We  can  use  these  factors  to  put  pressure  on  Iran  and 
other  would-be  nuclear  powers. 

So  while  I  would  not  be  as  nervous  about  Norway  having  the 
bomb  in  principle,  as  I  would  be  about  Iran,  I  would  not  want  to 
see  nuclear  weapons  spread  even  to  our  friends,  because  this  would 
make  it  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  tough  cases. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  IAEA 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  course,  you  know,  some  weak  friends  like  Leb- 
anon when  it  was  a  free  country  or  Bosnia  would  not  agree  with 
you.  And  I  think  that  this  sort  of  even  handedness  in  a  world 
which  is  so  palatably  not  even  in  terms  of  the  players  is  an  absurd- 
ity. 

Mr.  Spector.  Well,  I  think  ultimately  that  we  have  to  look  to  our 
own  interests,  too.  The  two  countries  that  you  happened  to  pick, 
Lebanon  and  Bosnia,  are  ones  that  I  think  we  all  feel  great  sym- 
pathy for. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  could  have  added  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Spector.  And  Kuwait.  But  there  are  other  countries  that 
might  also  point  to  this  kind  of  situation,  to  a  security  threat, 
where  we  would  be  much  more  anxious  if  they  acquired  nuclear 
arms.  North  Korea  could  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  or  at  least  potentially  hostile  powers  and  that  it  too  has  the 
right  to  nuclear  arms. 

I  think  that  our  interests  are  served  by  trying  to  create  an  or- 
derly international  environment  insofar  as  nuclear  weapons  are 
concerned. 

CRITICISMS  of  the  IAEA 

Now  as  far  as  the  IAEA  goes,  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  agency  that  we  have  seen  recently  in  the  New  Yorker 
and  elsewhere,  are  pretty  hard  hitting,  and  are  difficult  to  dismiss. 
After  all,  we  have  had  this  very  inferior  showing  in  Iraq  before  the 
Gulf  War.  And  there  are  the  problems  stemming  from  the  fact  that 
a  country  can  reject  particular  inspectors. 

We  had  this  very  improper  statement  by  the  IAEA  fellow, 
Jennikans  I  believe  his  name  was,  who  went  to  Iran  and  who  did, 
improperly,  give  them  a  clean  bill  of  health.  But  at  least  in  that 
case,  the  agency  issued  a  correction  immediately.  The  agency  said, 
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that  notwith  start  ding  the  oflficial's  commertts,  its  position  is  there 
was  nothing  suspicious  observed  in  the  handful  of  places  that  he 
visited,  during  the  time  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  agency  re- 
served on  the  question  of  whether  there  was  anything  else  going 
on  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That,  of  course,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Because  the 
agency  picked  him  to  go  to  Iran,  and  he  gave  Iran  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  which  was  so  palatably  absurd  that  the  agency  had  to  dis- 
avow it. 

Mr.  Spector.  That  is  a  fair  point.  And  I  would  say  that  the  agen- 
cy is  not  picking  him  again.  There  will  be  a  new  head  of  the  safe- 
guards area. 

I  guess  my  bottom  line  is  that  the  agency  has  shown  weaknesses. 
It  does  have  flaws.  It  has  also  gpradually  shown  some  improvement. 
And  certainly,  my  job  as  an  outside  observer  and  as  a  follower  of 
this  field  is  to  try  to  encourage  what  has  been  improving  in  the 
agency,  and  to  keep  the  pressure  on  so  that  we  do  not  have  any 
slippage  back  to  the  kinds  of  situations  that  you  described. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Mr.  Lantos,  I  tend  to  disagree  with  you  on  a  couple 
of  points  with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation,  knowing  the  tenacity 
with  which  you  hold  these  views,  and  the  articulateness  with  which 
you  expressed  them. 

Mr.  Lantos.  And  I  am  right. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  NONPROLIFERATION  CZAR 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  am  against  czars,  maybe  because  my  mother  and 
her  family  escaped  one.  We  tend  to  appoint  czars  because  the  prob- 
lem is  so  huge  that  it  crosses  agency  lines.  But  because  the  prob- 
lem crosses  agency  lines,  czars  do  not  really  solve  the  problem. 

So  I  will  give  you  an  alternative,  particularly  on  the  proliferation 
issue.  My  preference  would  be  to  have  different  agencies  to  appoint 
very  high  level  people,  who,  with  tunnel  vision,  engage  solely  in 
working  the  proliferation  problem.  I  would  like  to  see  such  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  State  Department.  I  would  like  to  see  such  an  individ- 
ual in  the  Defense  Department  above  the  deputy  to  an  assistant 
secretary  level  in  both  agencies.  And  I  would  like  to  see  a  very 
hard  charging  individual  appointed  at  the  Arms  Control  Agency  to 
work  the  same  problem.  If  they  overlap,  that  is  fine,  as  long  as 
they  get  along  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  do  not  want  to  exceed  my  time  limitations.  But 
that  raises  a  question  about  the  appointment  of  Strobe  Talbott  as 
a  coordinating  czar  with  respect  to  the  former  Republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  is  certainly  an  important  issue,  but  no  more  im- 
portant than  proliferation. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  would  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Freedenberg. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Well,  I  think  that  the  problem  that  you  have 
again  is  the  way  that  State  has  so  far  approached  proliferation. 
You  have  a  number  of  programs  that  we  are  running  that  are  em- 
bargoes. For  example,  on  Serbia,  on  Iraq,  and  on  Libya.  And  that 
is  the  immediate  problem,  and  that  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  de- 
mand the  attention. 
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We  have  had  attention  to  the  export  control  problem,  and  we 
could  have  attention  to  the  proliferation  problem  at  the  under  sec- 
retary level  if  that  under  secretary  does  not  have  a  number  of  other 
issues. 

So  you  would  solve  it  with  a  czar,  if  it  was  clear  that  he  was  the 
Secretary's  person.  Or  vou  could  solve  it  with  an  under  secretary 
who  really  has  that  autnority.  But  the  point  is  at  the  moment,  and 
I  know  that  the  State  Department  thinks  it  is  organizing  itself  bet- 
ter for  proliferation,  is  that  there  are  too  many  immediate  sanction- 
ing and  embargoing  crises  that  any  individual  at  the  assistant  sec- 
retary or  under  secretary  has  to  run.  So  you  have  to  have  some- 
body who  specifically  deals  with  proliferation  at  a  high  level. 

Whatever  you  want  to  call  it  is  not  the  problem.  He  has  to  be 
high  level,  and  he  has  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary,  and  have 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  agree  with 
you  that  this  is,  if  not  the  most  important  issue,  at  least  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  that  we  face  in  the  world  today.  And  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  holding  this  hearing. 

PURCHASING  SOVIET  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

I  would  also  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kemp's  observation.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  discounted  at  all.  That  the  potential 
purchase  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  has  to  throw  all  of  these  other 
concerns.  You  know,  put  them  on  a  scale.  The  purchase  of  these 
weapons  has  to  be  the  number  one  issue. 

Because  the  capabilities  of  whether  Iran  is  going  to  be  able  to 
build  a  weapon  in  5  years,  or  8  years,  or  3  vears  is  relevant  to  the 
fact  that  Iran  can  purchase  a  Soviet  nuclear  weapon  tomorrow. 
And  I  am  very  interested  in  making  sure  that  our  intelligence 
agencies  look  at  this  issue  in  the  magnitude  that  it  is  in  terms  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  threat  that  it  is  to  the  Western  world  and  to 
indeed  all  of  the  world. 

And  I  would  hope  that  we  have  some  type  of  indication  from  our 
intelligence  agencies,  if  they  are  spending  considerable  time  and  re- 
sources in  tracking  these  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  to  see  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Colonel  Qadhafis,  or  the  Iranians,  or  other  nut  cases  in  the 
world. 

MILITARY  ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE  OR  PREVENT  NUCLEAR 

PROLIFERATION 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  panelists  whether  or  not  they  believe  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  publicly  state  as  a  nation,  perhaps  along 
as  other  nations,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  the  necessary  military 
action  to  eliminate  or  prevent  the  nuclear  capabilities  of  these  out- 
law regimes  and  terrorist  regimes  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  pretty  harsh  thing  to  ask.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  what  I  am  well  known  for  in  Congress  for  asking  the  fun- 
damental questions. 

So  are  you  fellows  willing  to  say  that  that  should  be  stated 
American  policy  that  we  are  willing  to  take  military  action,  wheth- 
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er  covert  or  overt,  if  we  see  that  Iran,  or  Libya,  or  some  of  these 
other  outlaw  regimes  are  obtaining  or  acquiring  this  nuclear  capa- 
bility? 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  we  should  certainly  make  public  a  determination 
to  use  all  means  necessary  to  prevent  a  nuclear  Iran,  Iraq,  or 
Libya.  And  I  will  add  Syria  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 

I  would  not  want  to  go  much  beyond  that,  because  I  think  that 
there  is  no  need  to.  I  think  that  says  it  all.  I  think  clearly  that  we 
should  start  with  diplomacy  in  the  agencies  that  we  will  discuss. 
Clearly,  we  have  to  think  about  all  sorts  of  options.  And  I  hope 
that  we  are  thinking  about  all  sorts  of  options.  But  I  would  not  go 
beyond  what  I  just  recommended. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  I  think  that  I  would  want  to  reserve  an  open 
declaration  on  this  for  a  particular  case  at  a  particular  time.  Some- 
times statements  of  this  type  are  helpful.  They  back  up  the  diplo- 
macy. And  sometimes  they  are  unhelpful.  And  I  think  that  you 
want  to  reserve  on  that. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  military  option  is  not  al- 
ways going  to  be  that  attractive.  First,  you  may  not  be  able  to  iden- 
tify all  of  the  targets.  We  saw  that  problem  in  Iraq  even  after  the 
fact.  You  want  your  inspectors  on  the  ground. 

And  secondly,  most  of  the  countries  that  we  are  worried  out  have 
a  pretty  vicious  retaliatory  capability.  Now  they  cannot  reach  us  as 
a  rule,  directly  at  least,  but  they  can  reach  our  friends. 

So  the  idea  of  military  action  against  North  Korea  exposes  South 
Korea  to  retaliation.  Military  action  against  Iran  exposes  Israel  or 
Saudi  Arabia.  So  this  option,  as  I  say,  has  to  be  played  very  care- 
fully. And  it  is  rarely  going  to  be  attractive  I  think  when  it  comes 
to  the  crunch. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  may  I  interject.  I  want 
to  apologize  to  you  and  to  the  witnesses.  I  am  going  to  leave  to  go 
testify  on  the  committee  budget,  which  is  a  very  important  matter 
for  us.  So,  I  am  going  to  turn  the  chair  over  to  Mr.  Berman.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation  this  morning. 

Mr.  Kohrabacher,  go  ahead. 

Mr,  Rohrabacher.  If  the  other  two  witnesses  can  comment,  that 
is  the  end  of  my  questioning. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  would  associate  myself  with  Sandy  and  Greoff  on 
this. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  I  think  that  there  is  already  an  inherent  risk 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  weapons.  And  that  is  something  that  any 
country  has  to  take  into  consideration.  That  is  one  of  the  saving 
graces  about  buying  the  odd  nuclear  weapon  or  the  odd  missile  that 
has  a  nuclear  warhead,  because  then  you  expose  yourself  Because 
unless  you  acquire  a  great  number,  which  is  much  more  difficult, 
you  expose  yourself  to  retaliation  from  a  nuclear  power,  or  from 
targeting  from  a  nuclear  power. 

We  would  not  take  this  lightly  obviously.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
explicitly  we  would  want  to  be  in  that  type  of  situation.  Or  I  mean 
prior  to  that  type  of  situation  occurring. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Well,  I  still  remember  the  Israeli  raid  on  the 
Iraai  nuclear  facility.  And  at  the  time,  I  believe  that  I  was  sitting 
in  tne  White  House  across  the  table  from  Mr.  Kemp  probably  at 
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the  time.  And  I  actually  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  good  idea  at 
the  time.  I  thought  oh,  my  gosh,  this  is  really  being  pretty  aggres- 
sive and  precipitating  a  situation  or  a  conflict  with  a  country  that 
we  did  not  need  to  do.  And  in  retrospect 

Mr.  Herman.  You  obviously  persuaded  the  administration  to  take 
your  position. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  will  tell  you  that  in  retrospect  that  the  Is- 
raelis were  absolutely  right,  of  course.  And  I  would  think  that 
when  it  comes  to  these  types  of  decisions  that  they  are  tough  deci- 
sions. But  I  think  that  we  better  have  the  scenario  worked  out. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  scenario  is  worked  out.  And  I  hope  that 
the  capabilities  are  worked  out. 

And  when  people  are  talking  about  cutting  massive  cuts  in  our 
defense  budget  and  massively  cutting  the  CIA,  I  hope  that  they  re- 
alize that  we  are  going  to  face  these  types  of  decisions  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  sometime  they  are  going  to  be  all  too  real,  and  we  are 
going  to  want  to  have  every  capability  that  we  can  have. 

Mr.  Spector.  I  would  just  say  that  I  think  that  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning is  taking  place.  Under  the  rubric  at  the  Defense  Department, 
of  "counterproliferation,"  which  includes  a  whole  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible responses  to  this  kind  of  issue. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Berman.  At  least  for  some  who  supported  the  use  of  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  think  that  it  was  the  issue  of  Iraq  developing 
new  capability,  far  more  developed  than  some  were  saying  at  the 
time,  causing  this  support.  In  the  g^eat  debate  about  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent reasons  that  went  on,  that  was  one  demonstration  I  think 
of  use  of  force  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  proliferation. 

^fUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  questions  hope- 
fully that  will  not  take  too  long  to  answer.  Several  of  you  have 
mentioned  the  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  one  part 
of  an  effective  antiproliferation  strategy.  And  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Spector  mentioned  that  he  supported  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fense arguments  against  it. 

Are  those  arguments  still  relevant  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war? 
Is  there  still  a  need  for  constant  modernization  of  our  nuclear  arse- 
nal, which  I  guess  is  at  the  heart  of  the  arguments  against  the 
comprehensive  test  ban?  What  kind  of  weight  should  we  be  giving 
those  arguments  in  this  post-cold  war? 

Mr.  Krepon.  The  current  rationale  for  nuclear  testing  relates  to 
safety,  as  opposed  to  new  designs.  And  safety  is  an  important 
issue. 

Mr.  Berman.  Testing  is  important  for  safety? 

Mr.  Krepon.  According  to  some.  I  am  not  denying  the  validity 
of  the  argument.  But  what  I  am  arguing  is  that  this  has  to  be 
weighed  against  another  set  of  arguments  that  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing are  more  compelling. 

We  have  tested  around  500  or  so  times.  We  ought  to  have  a  safe 
stockpile.  If  we  do  not  have  a  safe  stockpile,  then  the  people  in 
charge  of  this  program  have  been  terribly  remiss.  We  spent  a  lot 
of  money  in  testing. 
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My  feeling  is  we  need  to  set  a  global  norm  that  freezes  out  to 
the  extent  possible  new  weapons  testing.  Now  if  we  stop,  there  is 
nothing  to  say  that  India,  for  example,  will  not  test.  It  still  has 
that  option.  But  it  is  harder  for  India  to  test.  It  places  India  in  the 
pariah  status,  which  it  would  not  like  to  be  in  with  respect  to  test- 
ing. 

So  I  am  looking  for  tools  to  reinforce  nonproliferation.  And  as 
long  as  those  tools  help  retard  other  folks  without  hurting  me,  I  am 
all  tor  it. 

Mr.  Herman.  Is  the  inabiHty  to  test  a  weapon — on  the  assump- 
tion essentially  all  of  these  tests  are  verifiable. 

Mr.  lOlEPON.  That  is  a  good  assumption. 

Mr.  Herman.  Hased  on  present  methods  for  detection. 

Mr.  Krepon.  Correct. 

Mr.  Herman.  Does  prohibition  against  testing  effectively  deny  a 
country  the  knowledge  that  it  has  a  nuclear  capability? 

Mr.  Krepon.  No,  and  that  is  actually  another  reason  for  a  test 
ban,  not  against  it.  Because  states  like  the  United  States,  or  Israel, 
or  India,  and  Pakistan  for  that  matter,  will  still  have  the  capability 
to  test,  and  they  will  still  have  the  knowledge  to  test,  and  they  will 
still  have  the  infrastructure  to  test,  if  they  feel  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  their  national  interests. 

But  holding  on  to  that  norm  of  no  testing  makes  sense  for  non- 
proliferation  purposes.  All  of  these  countries  have  the  insurance 
policy  of  the  ability  to  carry  out  a  test,  if  they  really  need  to. 

Am  I  making  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Herman.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  am  saying  that  because  countries  have  the  capa- 
bility to  test,  and  because  countries  do  not  need  to  test  in  order  to 
know  that  a  weapon  will  work,  they  can  afford  not  to  test. 

Mr.  Herman.  Right. 

Mr.  Krepon.  And  because  they  can  afford  not  to  test,  why  not 
formalize  that  in  terms  of  a  global  regime  that  makes  it  harder  for 
any  country  to  cross  over  that  line. 

Mr.  Berman.  Is  there  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Let  me  just  try  to  elucidate  on  something  in 
my  comments  earlier.  What  I  was  trying  to  argue  is  that  the  rea- 
sons for  testing  are  safetv,  and  reliability,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
reasons  against  testing  I  think  have  shifted. 

Until  recently,  the  principal  reason  that  people  wanted  to  stop 
testing — the  people  wanted  the  test  ban  in  this  country  at  least — 
was  to  prevent  modernization,  and  to  try  to  put  a  cap  on  the  arms 
race  between  the  two  superpowers.  Well,  that  arms  race  is  over, 
and  we  are  going  just  the  opposite  way.  So  what  is  the  argument 
in  favor  of  a  test  Dan  today.  We  will  save  a  little  money,  to  be  sure. 
But  the  principal  arguments  are  nonproliferation  arguments. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  important  for  the  politics  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  extension  in  1995.  And  it  is  going  to  be  very 
useful,  I  think,  if  we  can  get  India,  and  Pakistan,  and  Israel  to  hold 
back  as  well.  Because  they  will  not  be  able  to  graduate,  let's  say, 
to  the  more  sophisticated  hydrogen  bombs,  or  maybe  to  certain  mis- 
sile warheads  or  things  of  this  type. 

Hut  as  one  weighs  the  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  on  one  side  are 
the  traditional  defense  arguments  in  favor  of  testing.  But  on  the 
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other  side  are  nonproliferation  arguments.  And  therefore,  what  I 
am  urging  is  that  the  nonproliferation  community,  the  officials  who 
are  tasked  to  work  on  this  issue  in  the  government  and  in  the  Con- 
gress be  actively  involved  in  the  final  decision  about  what  we  do 
on  testing,  and  not  sort  of  be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  they  have  been 
traditionally. 

MISSILE  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  Herman.  When  we  get  past  the  nuclear  and  chemical  areas, 
there  seems  to  be  less  solidarity  about  the  supplier  countries  with 
respect  to  missile  proliferation  I  guess  most  particularly,  and  cer- 
tainly advanced  conventional  weapons. 

The  missile  technology  control  regime  remains,  very  informal  and 
very  loose.  It  has  nowhere  near  the  kind  of  status  that  COCOM 
has.  Is  there  enough  interest  in  the  problem  of  missile  proliferation 
and  what  that  means  for  the  ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons?  Is 
the  time  right  for  the  administration  to  focus  on  trying  to  put  more 
teeth,  and  get  more  members  of  that  regime,  and  create  a  COCOM 
kind  of  situation  that  in  a  sense  allows  the  veto  of  transfers? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  If  I  could  comment  on  that.  That  is  what  I 
am  calling  for  in  the  testimony  that  I  have.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
structure  one  ought  to  have.  But  the  missile  technology  control  re- 
gime has  worked  up  to  now.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  could  possibly 
slip.  And  you  could  get  arguments  about  interpretation.  And  it  is 
still  more  of  a  gentleman's  agreement.  There  is  no  formal  enforcing 
agency.  There  is  no  dispute  resolution  mechanism.  There  is  not 
even  clear  commitment  to  intelligence  sharing. 

So  I  think  that  you  need  to  tighten  that  up,  particularly  given 
the  importance  of  missiles  in  this  area.  On  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Berman.  But  are  France,  and  Britain,  and  Russia,  and  the 
other  countries  who  have  became  very  important  to  making  it 
meaningful  and  work,  ready  to  accept  an  aggressive  agenda  that 
this  administration  might  pursue  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Probably  not.  That  is  why  you  have  to  put  a 
little  effort  into  it.  And  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  effort.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  wasted.  I  think  that  you  need  to  have  more 
effort  put  into  the  area  of  proliferation,  and  have  some  kind  of  or- 
ganization. And  have  clear  set  meetings,  and  have  clear  agendas  on 
what  the  rules  are. 

And  I  think  that  you  would  keep  the  emphasis  and  the  enthu- 
siasm that  you  have  had  initially  going.  I  am  just  afraid  of  it  slip- 
ping, as  the  memory  of  the  Gulf  War  fades,  and  it  gets  more  and 
more  international.  As  you  get  into  arguments  about  what  is  really 
on  the  list,  and  what  is  important,  whether  there  ought  to  be  ex- 
ceptions and  those  sorts  of  things. 

If  you  had  an  organization  where  clear  objections  could  be  raised, 
for  example  by  the  United  States,  you  would  have  more  hope  of 
keeping  the  discipline.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  an  immediate 
pressing  problem,  but  I  think  that  proliferation  is  important 
enough  that  we  ought  to  put  more  discipline  into  the  activity. 

Mr.  Spector.  Mr.  Berman,  that  is  another  reason  why  your 
hearings  on  organizational  questions  is  so  important. 
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Mr.  Herman.  There  have  been  only  two  people  confirmed  in  the 
entire  State  Department.  And  that  is  one  more  than  in  the  Defense 
Department.  In  a  year  or  two,  we  will  have  this  thing  clear. 

MISSILE  TECHNOLOGY  CONTROL 

Mr.  Spector.  I  would  say  that  recently  we  have  seen  some  ad- 
vances in  the  missile  technology  control  area.  Specifically,  the  rules 
have  been  tightened.  Previously,  the  systems  that  were  being  con- 
trolled by  the  MTCR  were  those  with  the  ability  to  carry  a  500 
kilogram  payload  300  kilometers.  The  500  kilogram  threshold  was 
used  because  it  was  assumed  that  this  was  the  minimum  weight 
of  a  nuclear  warhead  that  could  be  built  by  a  developing  country. 
The  new  rules  say  that  a  missile  able  to  carry  any  payload — bio- 
logical weapons  or  chemical — any  payload  at  all  to  300  kilometers 
will  be  subject  to  controls. 

So  that  is  a  very  significant  tightening  of  the  regime,  which  re- 
flects some  cohesiveness  and  some  agreement  among  the  players  to 
tighten  the  rules.  And  in  addition,  at  least  in  principle,  we  have 
the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Argentineans  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  and  the  Israelis  as  well. 

So  there  has  been  a  slight  expansion  of  the  membership,  al- 
though I  think  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  commitment  to  the 
regime  remains  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Herman.  In  some  cases,  the  countries  have  not  been  part  of 
the  information  sharing,  and  openness  in  trade  in  these  areas  will 
be  part  of  the  inducement  to  enforce  this.  They  claim  that  they  will 
adhere  to  it,  but  they  have  not  been  put  into  a  mechanism  whereby 
they  are  hearing  what  other  countries  are  considering  selling,  and 
then  giving  their  thoughts  and  getting  reciprocal  suggestions  from 
the  other  members  or  some  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Spector.  I  think  that  this  issue  must  also  be  looked  at  in 
the  context  of  other  delivery  systems,  which  are  being  sold  now  in 
key  conflict  areas.  For  instance,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  arena,  it  is  dis- 
tances under  300  kilometers  that  are  the  most  decisive  and  fright- 
ening. And  some  of  the  new  technologies  in  the  conventional  field, 
rockets  that  can  reach  only  up  to  120  kilometers  become  strategic 
systems  in  the  context  of  Arab-Israeli  relations. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Gulf  War  pointed  out,  combat  aircraft  are 
the  real  delivery  systems  that  can  do  the  nasty  damage.  There  are 
reports  that  the  Russians  are  considering  selling  Iran  Backfire 
bombers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  backfire  bomber  in  sufficient 
numbers,  two  or  three  squadrons  in  the  hands  of  the  Iranians, 
would  be  an  infinitely  more  serious  threat  to  both  conventional  as- 
sets and  ultimately  the  countries  of  the  region  than  a  few  SCUD 
missiles.  So  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  these  other  developments 
while  we  focus  in  on  the  missiles  of  the  above  300  kilometer  range. 

Mr.  Herman.  My  final  question,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  over  to 
Mr.  Smith. 

inspections  system  for  nuclear  weapons 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  ability  to  conduct  a  kind  of 
intrusive  inspections  that  could  help  persuade  the  newer  members 
and  unrecognized  members  of  the  nuclear  club  that  thev  can  accept 
limits  on  further  production  and  on  deployment?  I  ask  because  if 
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they  were  to  know  that — I  am  thinking  very  specifically  in  the  case 
of  Israel — that  an  inspection  system  that  is  in  place  gives  them 
some  safeguards  and  some  assurances  that  the  Irans  or  the  Iraqs 
are  not  moving  ahead?  They  may  have  more  confidence  in  such  a 
regime. 

Mr.  Krepon.  The  international  norm  for  inspection  is  improving, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  awhile.  The  chemical  weapons  convention 
pushes  the  norm  a  fair  distance.  There  are  right  of  no  refusal  in- 
spections, and  challenge  inspections.  That  is  a  first. 

They  are  new  techniques  that  can  be  used  for  inspections  like 
aerial  overflights  and  open  skies.  That  is  important.  But  still, 
under  the  chemical  weapons  convention,  which  is  the  best  that  we 
have  got  so  far,  states  have  the  right  to  close  off  certain  areas  to 
inspectors.  States  have  the  ultimate  authority  to  protect  secrets. 

iGid  Israel,  for  example,  would  welcome  that  authority,  I  believe, 
under  the  chemical  weapons  convention.  And  that  may  have  been 
one  factor  in  Israel  signing  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  there  is  no  substitute  for  having  the  right 
to  protect  a  nation's  security.  Yet  this  must  be  balanced  against 
international  norms  for  greater  transparency  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
liferation problem.  I  do  not  see  any  way  around  this  contradictory 
set  of  circumstances. 

GOOD  guy/bad  guy  DISTINCTION 

Mr.  Herman.  Do  you  accept  the  good  guy/bad  guy  distinction  as 
an  appropriate  way? 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Lantos 
about  that.  But  I  do  disagree  with  him  there,  too. 

Mr.  Berman.  And  Mr.  Kemp  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Kemp.  And  me. 

Mr.  Krepon.  And  Mr.  Kemp. 

Let  us  take  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  for  example.  We  cannot 
have  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  if  we  say  that  country  x  can  test 
because  it  is  good  guy,  but  country  y  cannot. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  is  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty?  It 
may  not  be  good  guy/bad  guy,  but  it  is  haves  and  have  nots. 

Mr.  Krepon.  And  we  will  never  have  another  agreement  like 
that  again.  And  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  haves  also 
undertook  an  obligation  under  Article  VI  to  disarmament. 

Now  there  is  no  date  certain  set  for  disarmament,  but  that  is  an 
obligation  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  for  nuclear  weapons 
states.  And  I  personally  believe  that  it  is  worth  articulating  that 
end  state,  because  it  will  help  us  in  fighting  the  proliferation  prob- 
lem. 

Countries  like  India,  and  India  is  not  alone  here,  talk  a  lot  about 
the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  U.S.  nonproliferation  policies,  and 
they  are  right.  We  do  discriminate.  But  there  are  good  reasons  to 
discriminate  against  proliferation.  We  are  not  discriminating  to  im- 
prove our  power  projection  capabilities. 

Mr.  Berman.  But  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Kemp  are 
suggesting  is  that  discrimination  is  sometimes 

Mr.  Krepon.  Discrimination  is  warranted  when  it  comes  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  because  of  the  chain  reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  is  attached  to  the  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
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these  weapons.  It  never  stops.  Country  x  does  it,  and  country  y  has 
a  greater  impetus  to  follow  suit.  And  that  to  me  is  sufficient  reason 
to  pursue  discriminatory  policies. 

But  if  we  reserve  unto  ourselves  forever  the  right  to  remain  in 
a  superior  status  with  respect  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  we 
are  not  going  to  succeed  very  well  in  our  nonproliferation  policies. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  accept  and  take  seriously  the  Article  VI  obli- 
gation of  the  end  state.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  when  I  can  get 
there,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  need  to  happen  along 
the  way.  But  I  agree  to  the  end  state.  And  I  think  that  facilitates 
the  pursuit  of  discriminatory  policies. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  would  like  to  have  one  word  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  we  must  not  be  quite  so  America-centric.  Although  pro- 
liferation may  be  a  huge  problem  for  us  right  now,  because  we  real- 
ly do  want  to  see  a  new  world  order,  in  regions  such  as  South  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  increasingly  East  Asia,  they  do  not  see  a  very 
secure  world.  They  see  the  United  States  drawing  down  its  conven- 
tional forces.  They  see  the  United  States  possibly  reducing  its  nu- 
clear forces  to  much  lov/er  numbers. 

American  conventional  and  nuclear  power  have  been  the  um- 
brella that  has  maintained  stability  in  this  part  of  the  world  since 
1945  with  a  couple  of  exceptions.  The  reduction  of  this  power  is  a 
very  scary  prospect.  And  therefore,  a  lot  of  the  motivations,  which 
I  think  held  proliferation  in  check  during  the  1960's,  1970's,  and 
1980's  are  being  relaxed  now,  not  because  the  system  is  not  work- 
ing, but  because  people  are  more  scared  about  their  future.  That 
is  what  worries  me  quite  frankly,  if  you  think  about  this  subject 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Spector.  That  is  why  I  would  argue  that  we  really  want  to 
bolster  whatever  international  norms  and  treaties  we  have  that,  if 
not  universal,  are  at  least  moving  in  that  direction.  It  makes  me 
uncomfortable  to  hear  suggestions  that  we  can  forgive  not  just  the 
cases  that  we  have  to  live  with  already — where  countries  have  nu- 
clear capabilities — but  that  somehow  we  should  be  indifferent  if  ad- 
ditional countries  get  such  arms  as  long  as  they  are  friends  of  ours. 

To  me,  we  benefit  across  the  board,  if  we  can  hold  the  situation 
in  check.  We  benefit  in  dealing  with  the  worse  cases,  the  Iranians, 
and  the  North  Koreas,  and  so  forth.  We  should  have  as  wide  reach- 
ing and  nondiscriminatory  a  regime  as  possible.  And  then  for  those 
countries  that  are  the  real  outsider  countries  that  are  trying  to 
alter  the  international  status  quo,  we  should  take  additional  meas- 
ures beyond  the  base  line.  So  I  think  that  we  should  integrate  both 
elements  of  this  policy,  and  not  denigrate  the  universal  approaches. 

Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  regret  that  I  missed  most  of  this  discussion.  I  was  at  an- 
other hearing.  But  it  is  very  fascinating,  and  I  will  be  sure  to  read 
the  record.  I  have  read  two  of  your  testimonies.  Perhaps  all  four 
of  you  submitted  written  testimonies,  Mr.  Spector  and  Mr. 
Freedenbere. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Spector,  in  your  comments,  you  point  out  that 
President  Clinton  has  embraced  the  competing  goals  of  stimulating 
high  tech  exports  and  controlling  proliferation. 
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Let  me  just  say  for  the  record  that  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
time  that  Mr.  Clinton  has  embraced  two  competing  positions  on  a 
given  policy. 

IS  U.S.  LAW  ADEQUATE? 

But  let  me  just  ask  you,  and  perhaps  others  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  this,  as  to  whether  or  not  in  your  view  U.S.  law  is  ade- 
quate at  this  particular  time.  I  recall  on  this  committee  and  in  the 
Congress  last  year  and  the  year  before  that  there  was  this  almost 
euphoria,  which  many  of  us  felt,  that  with  the  demise  the  cold  war 
that  somehow  export  controls  could  be  eased  considerably  which 
they  were.  But  now  it  would  seem — and  Mr.  Kemp,  I  tend  to  share 
your  view  that  there  is  a  scary  prospect — there  seems  to  be  in  my 
view  a  sense  of  a  vacuum  being  created  that  over  a  long  period  of 
time  that  the  perception  of  U.S.  decline  militarily  could  lead  to  in- 
vites to  would  be  aggressors. 

The  high  point  of  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  may  have  been  just 
that,  a  high  point  after  which  U.S.  resolve  will  at  least  be  ques- 
tioned as  a  perception,  whether  or  not  we  would  be  there  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  the  future. 

But  is  the  U.S.  law  adequate,  Mr.  Spector? 

Mr.  Spector.  It  is  my  impression,  and  maybe  Mr,  Freedenberg 
will  correct  me,  that  we  do  not  have — the  Export  Administration 
Act  is  not  law  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  There  is  so  much  dispute. 

Mr.  Spector.  It  expired  on  September  30,  1990. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  it  was  expired  for  at  least  half  of  the  1980's. 

Mr.  Spector.  It  was  expired  for,  not  half,  but  a  time,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  But  it  does  not  matter.  The  point  is  that  we  are 
living  under  an  emergency  executive  order,  which  nobody  has  quite 
defined.  The  emergency  is  that  Congress  cannot  decide  what  the 
law  ought  to  be.  Arid  there  is  high  dispute  exactly  for  the  reasons 
that  you  were  talking  about  with  Mr.  Clinton.  That  is,  conflicting 
goals,  which  I  talk  about  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  have  recommendations  for  the  committee  as 
to  what  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Spector.  I  have  felt  that  one  problem  we  have  had,  of 
course,  is  the  internal  conflict  at  the  Commerce  Department,  where 
a  single  agency  had  this  dual  responsibility.  One  way  that  this  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  past  is  to  ensure  the  participation  of  other 
interested  agencies,  especially  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
ACDA,  and  the  Department  on  Energy  on  nuclear  goods. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  sometimes  a  hit  and  miss  process.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  Department  of  Energy  goes  to  Com- 
merce, and  actually  goes  through  all  of  the  license  applications  and 
pulls  out  the  ones  that  have  a  nuclear  aspect,  but  Defense  and 
State  do  not  get  that  right. 

And  I  think  that  there  are  interagency  practices  that  could  be 
improved  to  ensure  that  all  points  of  view  are  reflected  in  the  li- 
censing process,  recognizing  that  in  the  end  we  have  competing  ob- 
jectives. We  all  want  exports,  and  we  all  want  to  hmit  sensitive  ex- 
ports to  dangerous  states.  And  eventually,  some  of  these  cases  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  President  after  they  have  been  raised  in  the 
interagency  process.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  the  interagency 
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process  does  the  job  of  raising  the  sensitive  cases,  and  that  they  get 
addressed. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  I  think  that  you  will  be  getting  volunteered 
from  different  trade  associations,  and  different  groups,  and  coali- 
tions certainly  many,  many  proposals  for  revisions  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  I  know  about  five  that  are  in  the  process  right 
now. 

I  think  that  there  does  need  to  be  significant  improvements  in 
the  system.  I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful,  as  I  noted  in  my 
testimony,  because  we  are  talking  about  our  high  tech  industries, 
which  are  highly  competitive,  and  some  of  which  obviously  will 
have  an  effect  on  proli^ration  and  on  our  security.  But  other  areas 
where  we  end  up  with  unilateral  controls  that  simply  cut  us  off 
from  markets. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  where  our  economic  fu- 
ture is,  it  is  going  to  oe  in  the  export  area.  So  we  have  to  be  very 
intelligent  in  that  area.  And  what  I  call  for  in  my  testimony  is  a 
very  strong  effort  to  get  international  cooperation,  so  that  we  are 
not  the  Lone  Ranger.  Because  it  does  not  make  much  sense  for  us 
to  be  doing  it  alone.  Unless  in  extraordinary  cases  where  we  have 
no  alternative,  if  it  is  a  reprehensible  group  and  we  cannot  deal 
with  them,  as  we  have  with  Iraq  and  Libya. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  situation  where  we  unilaterally 
cut  ourselves  off.  Because  we  also  hurt  our  own  security,  because 
the  best  of  our  weapons  systems  and  the  best  of  our  technology 
that  has  helped  us  to  remain  secure  has  come  out  of  the  private 
sector,  and  the  research  that  has  gone  on  there.  And  without 
strong  companies  in  that  area,  we  are  going  to  be  in  big  trouble. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  ACCORD  ON  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  Smith.  With  Russia  so  cash  poor,  and  you  do  make  the  point 
that  unilateralism  only  works  against  the  U.S.  interests  in  terms 
of  profits,  but  how  realistic  is  it  that  some  kind  of  international  ac- 
cord might  be  agreed  to,  and  over  what  timeframe? 

Because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  rapid  and  aggressive 
attempt  by  a  number  of  countries — and  as  you  point  out,  the 
COCOM  cannot  even  figure  them  out  among  themselves  who  the 
bad  guys  are.  We  have  our  views,  and  they  have  their  views.  How 
quickly  can  something  be  in  place? 

Because  I  have  that  sense,  and  we  see  what  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua  where  the  Sandinistas  continue  to  rule,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  Castro  can  wait  out,  and  unlike  pre- 
dictions of  a  year  ago  that  he  had  6  months  ago.  And  in  Lithuania, 
there  has  been  the  election  of  a  Communist.  iTiescu  in  Romania  re- 
mains a  problem. 

It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  window,  and  that  window  may  be  clos- 
ing quickly.  And  these  countries  potentially  that  are  troublemakers 
are  very  aggressively  moving  in  tnis  direction. 

How  quickly,  and  is  it  likely  that  such  an  international  accord 
can  be  hammered  out? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  I  think  that  it  would  depend  on  how  much  ef- 
fort the  administration  wanted  to  put  into  it.  That  is  part  of  the 
issue  for  them.  The  fact  that  we  were  talking  about  earlier,  the 
way  that  proliferation  is  being  reorganized  at  State  is  not  a  good 
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sign.  Although  the  Defense  Department  is  putting  a  great  deal  of 
effort  into  it.  I  am  not  sure  how  it  will  be  coordinated,  and  nobody 
at  the  moment  is  running  it.  But  they  seem  to  be  organized  in  that 
direction. 

I  think  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  United  States  putting  a  very 
great  deal  of  effort  into  it.  It  has  to  decide  what  it  wants.  But  I 
think  that  it  needs  more  international  cooperation.  For  example, 
right  now,  we  are  handling  proliferation  through  a  very  informal 
mechanism,  besides  these  regimes  that  I  talked  about  in  my  testi- 
mony, of  the  G-7,  which  is  an  economic  group.  We  are  having  in- 
formal cooperation  within  the  Gr-7  on  proliferation  issues. 

There  are  no  rules,  but  the  G-7  meets,  and  they  cooperate,  and 
they  exchange  information.  That  is  not  the  way  that  you  do  it.  Ob- 
viously, you  want  to  organize  it,  and  you  want  to  get  commitment 
to  these  rules. 

We  have  situations,  where  as  I  said  earlier,  I  am  going  to  go  off 
and  talk  to  the  Japanese  companies  about  what  U.S.  policy  is.  Be- 
cause apparently,  they  cannot  figure  out  what  U.S.  policy  is.  They 
do  not  want  to  offend  the  United  States  in  areas  where  we  have 
had  embargoes.  But  they  are  not  quite  sure  what  the  rules  are. 

So  there  is  a  real  problem.  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain  it,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  fully  define  it  in  the  area  of  proliferation. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  problems.  So  essentially,  we  are  in  a  rath- 
er inchoate  stage  at  the  moment.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  some 
leadership,  and  some  real  initiatives  in  the  Clinton  administration. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Krepon. 

Mr.  Krepon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  Paul  about  how 
well  organized  the  Defense  Department  is  going  to  be  to  handle 
this  problem.  The  latest  organization  chart  that  I  saw  had  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  responsible  for  proliferation  or 
counter-proliferation.  But  this  Assistaint  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
also  responsible  for  strategic  offensive  forces,  defensive  forces, 
targeting,  SSD  matters — safety,  security  and  dismantlement 
work — in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  a  few  other  important  port- 
folios. 

So  as  with  the  State  Department,  I  think  that  you  are  going  to 
have  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  is  a  very  capable  person,  but  who 
is  all  over  the  map  in  terms  of  responsibilities.  And  it  troubles  me 
deeply. 

Mr.  Berman.  Who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  now  for — 
is  it  PM? 

Mr.  Krepon.  This  is  PM. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  PM. 

Mr.  Krepon.  This  person's  name  is  Galucci. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Bob  Galucci. 

Mr.  Berman.  Oh,  Bob  Galucci. 

Mr.  Krepon.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  proliferation, 
which  has  been  consolidated  under  his  purview.  But  he  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  Serbia,  and  a  half  a  dozen  other  things,  having  to  do 
with  important  problem  areas.  And  his  enlarged  bureau  reports  up 
to  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  whose  name  is  Lynn  Davis.  And 
she  is  responsible  for  every  one  of  these  issues,  too. 

Mr.  Berman.  As  well  as  arms  exports? 
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Mr.  Krepon.  Yes.  So  it  is  a  system  that  was  not  put  together  by 
folks  who  were  working  with  any  management  consultant  that  I 
know. 

RUSSIAN  ARMS  TRANSFER  TO  SERBIA? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  just  ask  one  additional  question. 

How  concerned  are  you  gentlemen  that  the  Russians  may  initiate 
an  arms  transfer  to  Serbia,  notwithstanding  the  arms  embargo, 
and  the  fact  that  Serbia  has  been  found  to  be  the  aggressor  nation, 
whether  it  be  clandestinely  or  through  some  other  means? 

Mr.  Krepon.  Well,  my  feeling  is  that  as  long  as  the  current  lead- 
ership exists  in  Russia,  that  they  will  hold  on  to  their  forthright 
position  of  not  helping  to  arm  the  Serbians. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  The  problem  we  have,  I  have  been  reading 
the  trade  publications,  and  one  of  the  things  that  upsets  me  about 
Russia  and  the  fact  that  they  have  so  much  weaponry  out  there 
and  available  is  that  recent  reports  say  that  products  being  shipped 
to  the  border  tend  to  disappear.  For  example,  a  third  of  the  oil  re- 
cently disappeared  before  it  reached  the  port  in  the  Baltic.  Huge 
amounts  of  minerals  are  disappearing.  Therefore,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  not  getting  the  revenues. 

That  sort  of  thing  could  happen  in  arms  very  easily,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  high  incentive.  So  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  offi- 
cially disagree  with  us  and  go  in.  But  the  problem  is  that  you  have 
huge  amounts  of  weaponry  out  there,  and  great  profit  to  be  made 
from  selling  it.  And  some  of  it  is  very  good.  And  that  is  tailor-made 
for  trouble.  So  that  is  where  the  real  risk  is. 

I  think  that  the  Russian  Government  is  going  to  cooperate  with 
us.  Whether  the  various  army  units  that  are  freelancing,  or  the 
various  smugglers  are  going  to  cooperate  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Right.  And  if  I  could  just  add  a  point.  The  weapons 
that  really  count  in  this  type  of  warfare  are  small  portable  mortars. 
And  it  is  mortars  that  are  killing  people  in  Sarajevo,  not  massive 
artillery  barrages.  And  mortars  you  can  get  just  about  anywhere, 
in  West  Virginia  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

OFFICE  OF  defense  TRADE 

Mr.  Berman.  One  last  question,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go  to  a 
well  deserved  lunch.  There  is  talk  that  what  we  used  to  call  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  but  is  now  called  something  else 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  Office  of  Defense  Trade. 

Mr.  Berman.  Office  of  Defense  Trade.  Already  an  ominous  sign. 

Who  changed  that  name? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  It  was  the  last  administration. 

Mr.  Berman.  Is  being  moved  or  who  is  proposed  to  be  moved 
from  the  Economic  Bureau  to  I  guess  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Political  Military  Affairs.  I  always  wonder  about  any  of  these  orga- 
nizational things,  and  what  difference  it  makes.  And  a  lot  of  it  is 
about  will  and  priorities.  And  you  can  divest  a  great  deal  of  power 
in  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  if  you  care  about  that  issue. 

But  insofar  as  these  organizational  issues  make  sense,  what  does 
that  kind  of  move  mean  in  terms  of  nonproliferation  concerns? 
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m|.  Freedenberg.  If  I  could  say,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  being 
moved.  It  was  always  in  PM,  in  political  military.  The  problem  I 
think  that  maybe  the  companies  that  have  expressed  the  concern 
is  that  that  same  Assistant  Secretary  now  has  a  whole  area  of  con- 
ventional or  dual  use  products  that  ne  has  to  watch  as  well.  So  his 
interests  and  his  time 

Mr.  Berman.  You  are  saying  that  it  is  not  being  moved? 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  It  was  never  an  EB,  or  economic  issue.  It  was 
always  in  Political  Military  Affairs.  But  you  could  argue  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  system  overload.  If  you  have  too  many  issues  in 
front  of  you,  you  cannot  devote  as  much  time  to  them.  And  so  I 
think  that  is  what  everybody  was  arguing  about  with  regard  to  pro- 
liferation. 

Even  keeping  it  in  PM,  where  it  rightly  belongs,  it  might  be  di- 
minished, if  you  load  up  that  same  individual  with  too  many  is- 
sues. There  are  just  so  many  things  that  you  can  do  during  the 

I  used  to  teach  a  college  course  in  foreign  policy  decisionmaking, 
and  this  is  what  you  call  the  problem  of  sequential  attention.  You 
give  attention  to  the  most  important  issue  and  everything  else 
slips.  It  is  the  end  of  the  day  and  everyone  has  gone  home.  And 
there  is  no  issue,  because  nobody  is  there  to  talk  about  it,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  think  about  it,  and  you  let  it  ride.  Whoever  is 
handling  it,  you  hope  that  they  do  a  good  job,  and  you  pray  for  the 
best. 

Mr.  Berman.  It  has  kept  me  in  office  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Freedenberg.  That  is  the  problem  that  you  have  with  re- 
gard paying  attention  to  some  of  these  issues.  I  think  that  is  the 
concern  that  was  raised  by  other  panel  members. 

Mr.  Berman.  If  there  is  nothing  else  then.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  things,  but  enough  is  enough  for  today.  I  appreciate  very 
much  you  coming.  And  I  will  declare  the  briefing  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:11  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 


APPENDIX 


Opening  Statement  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  for  this  timely  hearing  as  we 
continue  our  series  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 

It  is  clear  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  missile  weapons,  as  well 
as  advanced  conventional  weapons,  poses  some  of  the  most  difiicult  challenges  fac- 
ing arms  control  policymakers  over  the  next  decade.  Our  overriding  goal  must  be 
to  curb  the  spread  of  those  weapons  and  their  associated  technologies. 

In  the  former  Soviet  Union,  we  must  ensure  that  strong  centralized  command  is 
maintained  over  the  former  Soviet  nuclear  stockpile  and  that  there  is  no  transfer 
or  export  of  dangerous  technologies  and  materials. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world — whether  it  be  in  the  Middle  East,  East  Asia  or  South 
Asia — the  United  States  must  press  diligently  for  countries  to  own  up  to  their  com- 
mitments as  members  of  nonproliferation  regimes. 

I  look  forward  to  our  witnesses'  testimony  today.  I  am  coniident  that  they  will 
prompt  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  how  the  United  States  should  proceed  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I .   Overview 

It  is  an  honor  to  testify  before  the  Committee  today  on  the 
proliferation  of  advanced  weapons  and  U.S.  policies  for  meeting 
this  challenge.   At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  I  will  keep  my 
remarks  very  brief. 

Today,  the  best  way  to  understand  the  issue  of  proliferation 
is  to  think  of  the  topic  as  having  three  basic  components: 

•  First,  the  proliferation  threat  posed  by  the  nuclear 
assets  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (and,  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  its  chemical-  and  biological-weapon,  and 
missile  assets) ; 

•  Second,  the  dangers  posed  in  the  developing  world  from 
the  spread  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons,  related  missile  capabilities,  and  massive 
conventional  arms  build-ups  —  an  array  of  threats  that 
may  be  called  the  "traditional"  proliferation  agenda; 
and 

•  Third,  U.S.  national  policies  regarding  nuclear-weapon 
production,  testing,  and  use  doctrine;  these  are  issues 
which  have  historically  been  addressed  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  threat,  but  which  now  must  be 
fully  integrated  with  proliferation  concerns  and 
policy-making. 


II.   The  Former  Soviet  Union 

Unquestionably,  the  most  serious  proliferation  threat  today 
is  that  posed  by  the  assets  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.   This 
threat  takes  several  forms. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  that  one  or  more  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics  with  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territory 
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—  namely,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  --  might  emerge  as  a 
nuclear  power,  in  addition  to  Russia.   The  sudden  arrival  of  a 
new  nuclear  state  would  be  a  grievous  blow  to  global  non- 
proliferation  efforts,  which  have  sought  to  limit  the  number  of 
recognized  nuclear  powers  to  the  five  countries  that  had 
detonated  nuclear  explosions  by  the  time  of  the  1968  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).' 

Fortunately,  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  were  transferred  to  Russia  by  the  middle 
of  last  year.   Moreover,  these  three  republics  have  declared  that 
they  will  transfer  their  strategic  nuclear  arms  to  Russia  under 
the  START  I  Treaty  and  will  accede  to  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  as  non-nuclear-weapon  states.   However,  only 
Belarus  has  formally  joined  these  two  pacts;  Kazakhstan  has 
ratified  START  I,  but  has  not  acceded  to  the  NPT;  and  there  is 
growing  concern  that  Ukraine,  which  has  not  formally  accepted 
either  treaty,  may  renege  on  its  pledges  to  do  so.^ 

Currently  the  START  I  treaty  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Ukrainian  parliament,  the  Rada.   The  Clinton  Administration  is 
using  a  number  of  "carrots"  and  "sticks"  to  encourage 


'   These  are  the  United  States  (first  detonation,  1945) , 
Russia  (1949),  Great  Britain  (1952),  France  (1960),  and  China 
(1964)  . 

'  Both  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  conditioned  their 
ratification  of  the  START  I  treaty  on  the  ratification  of  START  I 
by  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  and  on  the  accession  of  these 
three  countries  to  the  NPT  as  non-nuclear-weapon  states.   Thus 
should  Ukraine  or  Kazakhstan  refuse  to  complete  these  steps, 
implementation  of  the  START  I  treaty  —  and  of  the  START  II 
treaty,  which  builds  upon  it  —  would  be  blocked. 
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ratification  and  subsequent  accession  to  the  NPT,  but  the  details 
of  our  strategy  are  being  closely  held.'   I  assume  the 
Administration  has  briefed  the  Committee  on  this  critically 
important  issue  or  will  be  doing  so  shortly.* 

A  second  danger  posed  by  the  nuclear  assets  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  concerns  those  that  remain  within  Russia.   As 
Professor  Stephen  Miller  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  has  recently  pointed  out,  Russia  itself  may  fragment, 
possibly  leading  to  the  emergence  of  nuclear-armed  splinter 
states;  social  unrest  in  Russia  could  lead  to  the  loss  of  control 
over  nuclear  assets,  if  their  custodians  cease  to  remain  loyal  to 
the  central  government;  and  there  is  concern  that  a  black  market 
in  Russian  weapon-grade  nuclear  material  or  nuclear-weapons 


'  Despite  prior  pledges  to  ratify  the  pact,  the  Ukrainian 
government  and  elements  of  the  Rada  are  now  demanding  that:  (1) 
the  nuclear  powers  guarantee  Ukraine's  future  security;  (2)  that 
the  U.S.  defray  the  costs  of  dismantling  the  nuclear  warheads  and 
missiles  involved;  and  (3)  that  Ukraine  be  compensated  for  the 
economic  value  of  the  weapons-grade  uranium  contained  in  these 
warheads.   The  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  have 
offered  security  guarantees,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been 
revealed  publicly;  the  Bush  and  Clinton  Administrations  have 
promised  Ukraine  $175  million  for  weapons  dismantling  costs 
(which  Ukraine  has  said  may  come  to  $1  billion) ;  and  the  Clinton 
Administration  and  Russia  are  apparently  willing  to  consider 
compensating  Kiev  for  the  weapons-grade  uranium  it  will  give  up. 
It  also  appears  that  Ukraine  has  been  advised  that  should  it  fail 
to  ratify  START  and  accede  to  the  NPT,  it  might  face  political 
isolation  and  economic  sanctions,  including  the  suspension  of 
Western  economic  aid. 

*   It  should  be  added  that  Ukraine  also  possesses  an 
advanced  missile  production  capability.   CIA  Director  James 
Woolsey  testified  last  week  that  the  Administration  is  concerned 
that  Ukraine  may  be  tempted  to  sell  indigenously  manufactured 
missiles  —  without  nuclear  warheads  —  to  other  states,  a  step 
that  could  seriously  undercut  international  efforts  to  curb  the 
proliferation  of  such  systems. 
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production  know-how  may  emerge.   If  nuclear  goods  begin  to 
cascade  out  of  Russia,  the  elaborate  and  increasingly  effective 
regime  we  have  developed  over  the  years  to  retard  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  overwhelmed. 

The  most  important  step  for  preventing  such  eventualities 
is,  of  course,  to  foster  the  stability  of  Russia.   President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  increase  aid  to  Moscow  significantly  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  which  should  also  help  stimulate 
added  contributions  from  other  Western  donors.   Additional 
measures,  such  as  helping  Russian  to  improve  its  system  of 
accounting  and  controls  over  its  nuclear  materials  and  assisting 
it  in  implementing  its  recently  enacted  export  control  laws,  are 
also  being  pursued  and  deserve  support,  as  does  the  U.S. 
initiative  to  purchase  500  tons  of  Russian  weapons-grade  uranium. 
The  appointment  of  a  Special  Ambassador  to  coordinate  U.S.  aid  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union  is  another  hopeful  sign  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  will  be  giving  a  high  priority  to  these  issues. 

III.  The  Developing  World 

with  regard  to  the  traditional  non-proliferation  agenda, 

much  progress  occurreci  during  the  Bush  years,  and  the  first  goal 

of  the  Clinton  Administration  should  be  to  build  upon  these 

developments  and  extend  them.   A  partial  list  includes: 

•  South  Africa's  adhesion  to  the  NPT  and  the  acceptance 
of  comprehensive  NPT-style  inspections  by  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  steps  that  have  greatly  reduced  the  risk  of 
nuclear  proliferation  in  these  three  cases; 
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•  the  exposure  and  elimination,  during  and  after,  the  Gulf 
War,  of  Iraq's  programs  to  produce  weapons  of  /mass 
destruction;  I 

•  North  Korea's  acceptance  of  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  inspections  on  its  nuclear  program  after 
many  years  of  delay^  and  the  signing  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  pact  between  North  and  South  Korea; 

•  the  completion  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention 
(CWC) ,  which  opened  for  signature  in  mid-January; 

•  the  adhesion  by  additional  states  to  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime  (MTCR) ,  including  Russia  and  China,  and 
strengthening  the  regime's  standards; 

•  the  initiation  of  multilateral  arms  control  talks  among 
a  number  of  Middle  Eastern  states,  as  part  of  the  wider 
negotiations  on  the  regional  peace  process;  and 

•  the  commencement  of  talks  on  conventional  arms 
transfers  among  the  five  leading  arras-selling  nations. 

The  Bush  Administration  can  take  pride  in  advancing  many  of  these 

initiatives. 

For  the  near-term,  the  most  urgent  nuclear  proliferation 

issues  —  apart  from  those  involving  the  former  Soviet  Union  — 

are  ensuring  that  North  Korea  complies  fully  with  the  Nuclear 

Non-proliferation  Treaty  and  otherwise  conforms  to  international 

non-proliferation  norms;  retarding  Iran's  nuclear  ambitions  by 

strict  enforcement  of  export  controls  and  aggressive  inspections 

by  the  IAEA;  maintaining  pressure  on  Iraq  to  comply  with  UN 

resolutions  concerning  the  elimination  of  its  weapons  of  mass 

destruction  and  future  monitoring  arrangements;  and  seeking 


'  North  Korea  acceded  to  the  NPT  in  1985,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  comprehensive  IAEA  inspections  of  its  nuclear  program 
required  by  the  treaty  until  April  1992. 
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limits  on  nuclear  weaponry  and  reducing  the  risk  of  conflict  in 
South  Asia.' 

Constraining  the  nuclear  ambitions  of  North  Korea  and  Iran 
will  depend  critically  on  the  IAEA's  authority  to  conduct 
"special  inspections,"  i.e.,  inspections  of  suspected,  undeclared 
nuclear  sites.   The  Clinton  Administration  must  continue  its 
efforts  build  a  consensus  within  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  to 
support  such  inspections,  and,  if  necessary,  within  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.   Payment  of  the  U.S.  annual  contribution  to  the 
IAEA  at  this  time,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
would  be  a  valuable  symbolic  step  demonstrating  the  new 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  organization. 

On  a  broader  plane,  with  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  serving  as  the  keystone  of  global  efforts  to  curb  the 
spread  of  these  weapons,  it  is  essential  that  the  treaty  be 
extended  for  a  substantial  period  when  it  comes  up  for  renewal  in 
1995.   Work  to  build  a  consensus  for  such  a  result  must  begin 
immediately.   The  prompt  appointment  of  a  prominent  and 
experienced  diplomat  to  serve  as  a  special,  high-level  negotiator 
for  the  1995  NPT  Extension  Conference  would  be  a  very  desirable 
step. 

In  the  area  of  CW  proliferation,  ensuring  that  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  comes  into  force  in  1995  with  ratification  by 


'  One  near-term  concern  is  that  Pakistan  may  abandon  its 
current  nuclear  freeze  because  of  Indian  provocations,  such  as 
the  advent  of  a  Hindu  nationalist  government  in  New  Delhi  or  the 
deployment  of  the  short-range  Prithvi  missile,  which  is 
anticipated  later  this  year. 
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65  parties  will  be  crucial.   Ratification  by  all  states  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  South  Asia,  and  in  Northeast  Asia  is  especially 
important.   Arab  concerns  over  Israel's  nuclear  capability, 
however,  may  lead  them  to  reject  this  step  and,  indeed,  Egypt  has 
refused  even  to  sign  the  CWC  because  of  this  factor.   In  his  June 
1991  Middle  East  Arms  Control  Proposal,  President  Bush  called  for 
a  freeze  on  the  production  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materials  in 
the  Middle  East  --  implicitly  urging  Israel  to  shut  down  its 
reactor  at  Dimona.   This  initiative,  if  pursued  in  the  context  of 
a  regional  peace  settlement,  could  offer  a  compromise  that  would 
allow  the  Arab  states  to  embrace  the  chemical-weapons  accord.^ 

In  the  area  of  missile  proliferation,  transfers  of  enhanced- 
range  Scuds  by  North  Korea  to  Syria  and  Iran,  concerns  over 
possible  sales  of  Chinese  M-11  missiles  to  Pakistan,  and 
uncertainties  about  the  commitment  of  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  the 
MTCR  are  immediate  priorities.   The  emerging  problem  of  cruise 
missile  proliferation  is  also  worrisome.   Judging  from  the  recent 
testimony  of  CIA  Director  James  Woolsey,  the  Clinton 
Administration  has  already  begun  to  focus  attention  on  these 
problems,  as  well  as  on  the  other  traditional  non-proliferation 
issues  noted  above. 

Historically,  the  United  States  had  taken  proliferation 
questions  into  account  in  making  decisions  about  economic  and 


'   In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that  the 
embryonic  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons 
—  the  inspection  agency  under  the  CWC  --  has  the  financial  and 
political  backing  to  establish  the  credibility  essential  to  its 
mission. 
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military  aid,  and  a  number  of  other  Western  governments  are 
beginning  to  do  the  same.   With  the  growing  importance  of 
proliferation  to  U.S.  security,  it  would  also  be  highly  desirable 
to  integrate  proliferation  considerations  more  deliberately  into 
other  aspects  of  U.S  policy  affecting  countries  of  concern,  in 
particular  trade  policy  and  policy  vis-a-vis  multilateral-bank 
lending  and  debt  rescheduling.   The  Bush  Administration  announced 
plans  to  move  in  this  direction,  but  it  will  be  up  to  the  Clinton 
administration  to  implement  such  initiatives.   Ensuring  the 
cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  specifically,  would  be  an  important  step  in 
this  regard. 

The  growing  dangers  from  the  misuse  of  "dual-use"  technology 
exports  to  support  weapons-of-mass-destruction  programs  in  the 
developing  world  has  led  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
governments  to  tighten  export  controls.   New  problems  are 
emerging,  however,  as  Western  Europe  eliminates  intra-European 
customs  controls,  and  as  Eastern  Europe  and  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  move  towards  free-market  economies  requiring 
the  application  of  export  controls  on  private  enterprises  for  the 
first  time.   The  issue  of  end-user  verification  and  of  improper 
retransfers  of  sensitive  goods  are  additional  problem  areas. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  President  Clinton  has  embraced 
the  competing  goals  of  stimulating  high-tech  exports  and 
controlling  proliferation.   Unfortunately  the  latter  goal  will 
necessitate  tight  restrictions  on  the  very  exports  that  the 
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Administration  hopes  to  encourage.  The  selection  of  the  Director 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Export  Administration  will 
a  be  telj.-tale  indicator  of  the  Administration's  true  priorities. 
While  high-tech  exports  are,  and  should  be,  an  important 
component  of  the  U.S.  economy,  at  a  minimum,  it  is  essential  that 
we  be  sure  that  they  are  going  to,  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of, 
legitimate  end-users  and  that  exports  to  countries  of 
proliferation  concern  be  subject  to  the  strictest  scrutiny.' 

IV.  U.S.  Nuclear  Policy 

Finally,  U.S.  policy  concerning  our  own  nuclear  arms  must  be 
fully  integrated  into  our  non-proliferation  efforts.   In  some 
important  respects  this  has  already  begun  to  occur.   President 
Bush's  decision  to  withdraw  sea-  and  ground-based  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  service  in  September  1991,  in  the  hopes  that 
Russia  would  reciprocate  by  withdrawing  such  wsapons  from 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine,  was  fundamentally  a  non- 
proliferation  decision.   The  Bush  Administration's  acquiescence 
in  the  demand  of  these  three  republics  that  they  be  party  to  the 
START  I  treaty,  along  with  Russia,  also  reflected  U.S.  non- 


'  Differences  over  export  licensing  between  the  Commerce 
Department  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Defense  and  State  Departments 
on  the  other  are  likely  to  continue.   Since  the  Export 
Administration  Act  has  lapsed.  President  Clinton  is  now  applying 
U.S.  export  controls  via  an  emergency  executive  order.   This 
would  enable  him  to  implement  reforms  —  such  a  requiring  State 
and  Defense  concurrence  on  sensitive  exports  —  without  the  need 
for  specific  legislation,  at  least  on  an  interim  basis. 
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proliferation  concerns,  as  did  the  announcement  last  July  that 
the  United  States  would  cease  the  production  of  fissile  — 
nuclear-weapon  grade  —  materials. 

With  the  START  I  and  START  II  treaties  now  ready  for 
ratification,  the  major  questions  that  lie  ahead  in  this  regard 
concern  the  future  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing.   In  the  past,  of 
course,  decisions  on  this  issue  were  governed  solely  by  our  need 
to  preserve  and  enhance  our  nuclear  deterrent  in  order  to  address 
the  Soviet  nuclear  threat.   Today,  however,  with  that  threat 
vastly  reduced,  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  argue  that  non- 
proliferation  concerns  should  be  made  the  central  consideration 
in  decision-making  about  nuclear  testing  —  and  that  those  parts 
of  the  government  concerned  with  non-proliferation  matters  should 
be  given  greater  authority  in  this  area  of-  policy,  perhaps  even 
the  leading  role. 

Under  legislation  enacted  last  year,  the  United  States  is  to 
move  towards  an  end  to  nuclear  testing.   No  more  than  fifteen 
tests  are  to  be  allowed  between  July  l,  1993,  and  September  30, 
1996,  following  which,  no  further  U.S.  tests  are  to  be  conducted, 
provided  that  no  other  country  conducts  such  tests.   In  the 
meantime,  the  legislation  mandates  that  negotiations  begin  toward 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT) .   The  legislation  mandates 
that  by  March  l,  the  Administration  was  to  provide  Congress  with 
a  plan  for  pursuing  these  negotiations  and  with  a  second  plan 
concerning  testing  during  the  last  quarter  of  1993.   The 
Administration's  Department  of  Energy  budget  for  FY  1994  will 
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also  reflect  crucial  policy  decisions  on  testing,  that  presumably 
are  being  made  at  this  moment. 

The  terms  of  the  nuclear  testing  debate  are  changing 
dramatically,  as  reflected  by  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
noted  above.   One  constant,  however,  have  been  the  concerns  of 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the  NPT.   Although  the 
treaty  does  not  reguire  the  nuclear-weapon  state  parties  to  give 
up  nuclear  weapons  or  to  cease  nuclear  testing,  it  does  require 
them  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  work  towards  general  disarmament.   Over  the  years,  the  non- 
nuclear  parties  have  insisted  that  to  comply  with  this  section  of 
the  treaty  —  Article  VI  --  the  nuclear-weapon  states  must  stop 
testing,  a  restraint  that  the  non-weapon  states  have  seen  as  the 
key  to  preventing  the  further  modernization  of  existing  nuclear 
arsenals. 

Most  students  of  the  treaty  would  agree  that  a  halt  to 
testing  is  not  legally  required  by  the  treaty;  moreover,  even 
without  a  halt  in  testing,  at  the  1995  NPT  Extension  Conference, 
the  United  States  and  Russia  will  have  much  they  can  point  to  as 
proof  that  the  superpower  nuclear  arms  race  is  ending,  as  Article 
VI  mandates.   Nonetheless,  as  a  political  matter,  the  non-weapon 
states  are  certain  to  insist  on  a  no-testing  pledge  as  part  of 
the  price  for  their  supporting  a  substantial  extension  of  the 
NPT.   With  the  continued  vitality  of  that  treaty  now  essential 
for  U.S.  security  and  with  the  continued  need  for  testing  on 
security  grounds  more  open  to  question  than  ever  before,  it  is 
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clear  that  non-proliferation  concerns  should  be  in  the  forefront 
of  American  thinking  about  a  test  ban,  and  perhaps  should  be  the 
decisive  factor.' 

* 

This  concludes  my  remarks  this  morning.  I  have  attached  a 
number  of  relevant  charts  and  a  recent  overview  article  for  the 
Committee's  information. 


'  Arguing  that  a  test  ban  is  crucial  to  a  substantial 
extension  of  the  NPT  and  that,  therefore,  non-proliferation 
concerns  should  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  test  ban  debate  is 
not  to  argue,  however,  that  our  decision  to  halt  testing  will 
directly  influence  the  overall  nuclear  behavior  of  other  states, 
such  as  India  or  Israel.   Decisions  by  such  states  on  whether  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  or  expand  existing  capabilities  will 
depend  on  their  assessments  of  their  respective  security 
interests,  not  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  self-restraint.   Nonetheless, 
a  test  ban  can  have  a  direct  impact  on  proliferation  guite  apart 
from  the  context  of  NPT  extension  politics:  a  global  test  ban 
would  place  important  curbs  on  the  emerging  nuclear  states, 
preventing  them  from  graduating  to  thermo-nuclear  weapons 
(hydrogen  bombs)  and  constraining  the  development  of  warheads  for 
ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. 

Non-proliferation  concerns  also  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  with  respect  to  guestions  such  as  whether  to  adopt  a 
doctrine  of  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear  arms. 
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Armed  forceil Specinl  Report 


The  Nuclear  Threat  in 
the  New  World  Order 


By  Leonard  S.  Spector 


As  the  United  States  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  reduce  their  nuclear 
arsenals,  smaller  countries  strive  to 
acquire  the  means  of  nuclear  destruction. 


M.  he  terrifying  threat  of  global  nuclear  war  became  dramatically  less 
menacing  in  the  early  1990's  as  the  Cold  War  ended,  the  Soviet  Union  col- 
lapsed, and  the  United  States  and  Russia  planned  large-scale  cuts  in  their 
nuclear  forces.  Despite  the  easing  of  tensions  between  the  superpowers, 
however,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries  continued  to 
pose  a  grave  danger. 

Some  of  the  countries  that  would  like  to  develop  nuclear  arms  lie  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia— regions  where  long-standing  conflicts  could 
lead  to  war  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
would-be  nuclear  nations,  such  as  Libya  and  Iran,  are  led  by  militant  dic- 
tators or  driven  by  radical  ideologies  and  might  seek  nuclear  arms  in 
preparation  for  aggression. 

The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  moreover,  has  introduced  new  nu- 
clear perils.  With  the  weakening  of  central  authority,  some  observers  fear 
that  Soviet  nuclear  materials  and  expertise  could  find  their  way  to  other 
nations  seeking  nuclear  arms.  Former  Soviet  republics  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  stationed  could  emerge  as  new  nuclear  powers.  And  ethnic 
and  political  clashes  among  the  Soviet  successor  nations  themselves 
could  conceivably  escalate  into  a  nuclear  conflict. 

Other,  more  hopeful  signs  suggest,  however,  that  the  spread  of  nuclear 
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weapons  may  be  slowing.  For  example,  several  countries  that  were  oy- 
ing  to  make  nuclear  bombs,  including  North  Korea  and  South  Africa,  ap- 
peared to  abandon  these  efforts  in  the  early  1990's. 


Glossary: 


I A  nuclear 
weapon  thai  achieves  ia 
destructive  pcnver  by  split- 
tine  the  nuclei  (cores)  of 
such  heavy  atoms  as  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium.  Also 
known  as  a  fission  bomb 
because  it  fissions  (splits) 
atoms. 

llyJi  ogeu  boiabr  A 
nuclear  weapon  ttiai 
achieves  its  destructive 
power  by  fining  (uniting) 
the  nuclei  of  hydrogen 
atoms.  Also  known  as  a  hi- 
sion  bomb  or  thenno- 
nuclear  device. 
Strmlestc  nadear 
tvmpon:  A  nuclear 
weapon  designed  primari- 
ly to  launch  an  attack  from 
a  great  distance. 
Tactical  nadear 
vrcapon:  Ashon  rangeor 
medium-range  nuclear 
weapon  designed  primari- 
ly to  support  conventional 
miliiarv'  forces  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

TbermoBBdcar  dcvtcc: 
Another  name  for  a  hydro- 
gen bomb. 


The  author: 

Leonard  S.  Spector  is  a 
senior  associate  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Iniemaiional  Peace  and 
the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  spread  of 
nuclear  arms. 


Who  has  nuclear  weaponsT 

Frve  countries  have  declared  that  they  possess  nuclear  arms:  the  United 
States  in  1945,  the  Soviet  Union  in  1949,  Great  Britain  In  1952,  France  in 
1960,  and  China  in  1964.  Since  1964,  no  other  country  has  acknowledged 
possessing  nuclear  weapons.  Nonetheless,  weapons  experts  agree  that 
three  other  coimtries — India,  Israel,  and  Pakistan — could  rapidly  put  nu- 
clear weapons  into  action  if  they  chose.  South  Africa  had  also  reached  this 
stage  but  in  1991  agreed  to  give  up  its  nuclear  weapons  prt)gram.  Al- 
though a  number  of  other  coimtries  have  sought  to  acquire  the  technolo- 
gy necessary  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  none  of  them  has  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  manufacturing  nuclear  arms. 

Each  of  the  five  declared  nuclear  powers  has  developed  both  atomic 
bombs  and  fai  more  powerfiil  hydrogen  bombs  and  has  conducted  nu- 
merous nuclear  tests.  These  countries  also  have  built  elaborate  systems 
for  delivering  nuclear  bombs,  including  long-range  bomber  aircraft  and 
missiles  that  can  be  launched  from  the  ground  and  the  sea.  The  United 
Sutes  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  stockpiled  an  estimated  25,(XX} 
to  30,000  nuclear  weapons  in  their  arsenals.  But  under  the  term§  of  a 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  and  a  subsequent  lune  1992  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  these  two  natiotis  will  reduce  their 
stcKkpiles  to  a  few  thousand  nuclear  weapons  each  by  the  year  2000.  The 
smaller  nuclear  states — Britain.  China,  and  France — have  an  estimated 
300, 350.  and  600  nuclear  weapons,  respectively.  Their  stockpiles  are 
growing,  however. 

Intelligence  analysts  believe  that  Israel  has  been  able  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  since  the  late  1960's,  India  since  the  eariy  1970's,  and  Pakistan 
since  the  late  1980's.  Of  the  three,  only  India  Is  known  to  have  set  off  a  nu- 
clear blast,  a  single  detonation  in  May  1974  that  the  Indian  government 
described  as  a  "peaceful  nuclear  explosion,"  similar  to  those  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  testing  at  the  time  for  large  under- 
ground excavation  projects.  Analysts  estimate  that  India  has  the  essential 
materials  to  build  70  to  100  atomic  bombs.  They  believe  Israel  possesses 
at  least  100  atomic  bombs  and  may  have  as  many  as  300.  Pakistan  may 
have  the  materials  for  IS  to  20  atomic  bombs. 

These  three  nations  also  have  the  means  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  their  respective  regions.  Israel  reponedly  has  both  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  carrying  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  with  a  range  of  400  miles 
(640  kilometers).  Israel  is  also  reponedly  developing  a  long-range  missile 
that  may  have  a  reach  of  2,000  miles  (3,200  kilometers).  India  has  aircraft 
suitable  for  nuclear  delivery  and  will  soon  deploy  a  missile  with  a  range  of 
180  miles  (290  kilometers).  Pakistan  also  has  nuclear-capable  aircraft  but 
is  stilt  some  years  away  from  producing  a  missile  that  can  carry  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

South  Africa  placed  its  nuclear  program  under  international  monitor- 
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ing  in  1991.  Inspections  revealed  that  South  Africa  had  the  materials  to 
build  atomic  bombs,  though  the  amount  of  nuclear  material  has  not  been 
disclosed. 


What  it  takes  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon 

Much  of  the  know-how  needed  to  build  nuclear  weapons,  once  a  secret 
shared  by  only  a  few.  can  now  be  obtained  fairly  easily.  What  remtiins  dif- 
fiiull  is  producing  the  nuclear  explosive  material  for  the  weapon. 

Nuclear  weapons  deliver  their  devastating  power  by  unleashing  the 
tremendous  energ\'  stored  in  the  nuclei  (cores)  of  atoms.  A  weapon  that 
unleashes  this  energ\'  through  the  fission  (splitting)  of  heavy  atomic  nu- 
clei is  generally  known  as  an  atomic  bomb.  A  hydrogen  bomb,  which  is 
also  called  a  thermonuclear  device,  produces  a  nuclear  explosion  through 
ihe  fusion  (uniting)  of  hydrogen  nuclei.  But  first,  it  uses  a  fission  explo- 
sion to  achieve  the  high  temperatures  needed  for  fusion. 

The  material  for  fission  may  be  either  pluionium  or  highly  enriched 
(roncentrated)  uranium.  Many  countries  mine  uranium.  But  the  extreme- 
l\  complex  facilities  needed  to  enrich  the  ore  for  use  in  weapons  cannot 
bi'  easily  obtained.  Producing  pluionium  calls  for  a  different  set  of  facili- 
ties. Only  a  nuclear  reactor  can  transform  uranium  into  plutonium,  and  a 
plutonium-ext Taction  plant,  also  known  as  a  reprocessing  plant,  is  need- 
ed to  chemically  separate  the  plutonium  from  the  uranium  that  remains. 
A  nonindustrialized  countr\'  generally  requires  10  years  or  more  to  build 
the  installations  for  manufacturing  the  explosive  materials  used  in  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

In  addition,  a  would-be  nuclear  power  must  master  the  design  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb  and  build  and  test  all  the  nonnuclear  parts  needed  to  deto- 
nate (explode)  the  nuclear  material.  Weapons  specialists  usually  do  not 
CDnsidera  full-fledged  nuclear  detonation  necessary' to  ensure  that  an 
aiomic  device  will  work.  But  such  a  test  probably  would  be  required  be- 
fore a  countr>'  produced  the  more  complex  hydrogen  bomb. 


Restrictions  on  nuclear  weapons  development 

A  uould-be  nuclear  country'  that  can  overcome  the  technical  obstacles  to 
building  a  bomb  still  faces  significant  political  constraints.  The  center- 
piece of  efforts  to  limit  nuclear  proliferation  is  the  1970  Trear>'  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  Non-Proliferation  Trear\-  (NPT).  as  the  treaty  is  commonly  called, 
dhides  the  world  into  two  categories:  countries  that  had  detonated  a  nu- 
clear device  before  1967— the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Bi  itain,  France,  and  China — and  countries  that  had  not.  Under  the  treaty, 
the  five  declared  nuclear  powers  can  retain  their  nuclear  arsenals  and 
need  not  submit  to  international  inspection  of  their  nuclear  facilities.  The 
treaty  does  call  upon  these  countries  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  toward 
nuclear  disarmament. 

By  signing  the  treaty,  countries  without  nuclear  weapons  pledge  not  to 
manufacture  or  import  nuclear  explosives,  though  they  may  acquire  the 
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building  equipment  on  its  own.  Until  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War,  which 
was  precipitated  by  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  key  parts  of  Iraq's  nuclear 
weapons  program  escaped  detection  by  the  IAEA  and  intelligence  ana- 
lysts around  the  world. 

After  the  WcU',  UN  and  IAEA  inspectors  acted  together  to  identify  and 
destroy  Iraq's  nuclear  facilities  and  equipment.  But  suspicions  persist 
that  one  or  two  Installations  may  have  escaped  discovery,  and  the  inspec- 
tors never  did  succeed  in  obtaining  a  full  picture  of  Iraq's  smuggling 
network.  UN  experts  estimate  that  Iraq  was  three  years  away  from  manu- 
facturing its  first  nuclear  weapon  when  the  Persian  Gulf  War  began.  Reso- 
lution 687,  passed  by  the  UN  in  1991  Ccills  for  long-term  monitoring  of 
Iraq's  nuclear  affairs,  however,  and  prohibits  all  but  the  most  harmless 
activities. 

Steps  to  beef  up  proliferation  controls  followed  the  discovery  that  ex- 
isting controls  had  failed  to  stop  Iraq  from  developing  a  nuclear  weapons 
program.  The  IAEA  reactivated  its  long-unused  authority  to  conduct  "spe- 
cial Inspections"  of  suspected,  undeclared  nuclear  sites  in  nonnuclear 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  NPT.  Previously,  the  IAEA  had  confined 
its  inspections  to  nuclear  Installations  declared  by  the  Inspected  country. 
The  establishment  In  1992  of  a  lOO-person  Non-Prollferatlon  Center  with- 
in the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  also  sharpened  a  key  mechanism 
for  detecting  treaty  violations — U.S.  Intelligence  resources,  which  include 
satellite  surveillance.  In  addition,  the  UN  Security  Council  has  become  in- 
creasingly active  on  non-proliferation  issues.  In  January  1992.  the  Securi- 
ty Council  issued  an  unusually  strong  reaffirmation  of  Its  commitment  to 
stemming  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

Furthermore,  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  decided  in  April  to  restrict 
exports  of  so-called  dual-use  Industrial  goods — sophisticated  computers 
and  other  equipment  that  could  have  nuclear  applications.  The  group 
also  moved  to  ban  major  new  nuclear  exports  to  countries  that  operate 
facilities  not  subject  to  IAEA  safeguards,  namely  Israel,  India,  and  Pak- 
istan. And  in  June,  the  five  declared  nuclear  powers  agreed  to  notify  the 
IAEA  of  all  transfers  of  nuclear  technology  and  material  they  might  make. 
This  agreement  marked  the  first  step  toward  an  international  registry  of 
all  such  transactions. 


At  the  nuclear  threshold 

A  number  of  countries  have  labored  to  develop  nuclear  weapons — and 
some  are  still  doing  so — without  ever  reaching  the  manufacturing  stage. 
At  the  same  time,  several  countries  appear  to  have  abandoned  such  ef- 
forts and  accepted  proliferation  restraints.  Argentina  and  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, built  the  key  installations  needed  to  produce  nuclear  arms  during 
the  1980's.  In  1990  and  1991.  the  two  formally  gave  up  their  nuclear  arms 
programs  and  agreed  to  open  all  their  nuclear  plants  to  inspection. 

By  late  1991.  North  Korea  appeared  also  to  have  built  the  facilities  for 
making  nuclear  weapons.  Although  the  country  signed  the  NPT  in  1985,  it 
thereafter  refused  to  allow  IAEA  inspections.  In  December  1991,  however, 
North  Korea  and  South  Korea  agreed  to  mutual  nuclear  inspections  and 
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Reducing  the  nuclear  threat 

A<  supervisors  from  the  United  Nations 
look  on,  workers  pour  concrete  into 
equipment  at  a  key  Iraqi  nuclear  faciliry, 
rif;lii  A  UN  resolution  passed  in  1991  re- 
quired Iraq  to  participate  in  ihe  destnic- 
lion  of  its  nuclear  weapons  program. 
Under  an  arms  reduction  agreement  be- 
rvvoen  the  United  States  and  former  So- 
Mti  Union,  scrapped  Soviet  weapons  are 
collected  for  dismajiiling.  below. 


piidgcd  not  10  build  nuclear  faciliiies  capable  of  producing  weapons- 
gr.de  materials  And  in  early  1992.  North  Korea  allowed  IAEA  inspections 
10  begin  .Mihough  initial  evndence  indicated  that  the  country  had  not  yet 
niciiagi'd  to  produce  ihe  key  materials  for  nuclear  weapons,  suspicions 
lingered  that  il  might  have  other,  siill-secrel  nuclear  installations.  Ongo- 
111.;  talks  on  implementing  North-South  inspections  may  help  resolve 
these  doubts 

Iran,  although  another  party  to  the  NPT.  initialed  a  nuclear  weapons 
program  after  its  defeat  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War  (1980-1988).  Since  1990,  Iran 
h.iv  reportediv  sought  the  necessary  hardware  and  technology  in  Western 
htirope  and  China  Nonetheless,  the  country'  possessed  only  limited  nu- 
ck  ar  facilities  by  the  end  of  1992.  according  to  U.S.  intelligence  estimates. 
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To  deflect  suspicions  about  its  nuclear  activities,  Iran  agreed  in  early  1992 
to  permit  IAEA  inspectors  to  visit  a  number  of  sites  it  had  not  declared  as 
nuclear  installations.  The  IAEA  did  not  observe  any  improper  activities, 
though  its  visit  was  less  thorough  than  a  standard  inspection. 

Libya,  another  NPT  signer,  has  sought  unsuccessfully  to  purchase  nu- 
clear weapons.  Despite  continuing  indications  of  Libya's  interest  in  ac- 
quiring nuclear  arms,  it  has  made  little  progress  toward  this  goal. 

Algeria,  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  NPT,  was  secretly  building  a  nuclear 
reactor  with  Chinese  assistance  that  the  United  States  discovered  in  early 
1991.  But  Algeria  later  volunteered  to  place  the  reactor  under  the  L\EA  in- 
spection system. 

Syria  was  also  pursuing  nuclear  activities  with  intentions  described  as 
"suspicious"  by  U.S.  officials,  though  it  has  yet  to  build  its  first  nuclear  fa- 
cility. Syria  is  a  party  to  the  NPT,  and  IAEA  inspections  will  help  keep  its 
nuclear  ambitions  in  check.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  largely  suspended 
nuclear  weapons  efforts  in  the  1970's,  when  both  joined  the  NPT. 


Former  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  late  1991  provoked  fears  that  the  new 
nations  of  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  might  seize  the  nuclear 
weapons  stationed  on  their  soil  and  emerge  as  nuclear  powers.  However, 
Russia  has  continued  to  exercise  control  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  as 
stipulated  in  an  agreement  signed  by  the  former  Soviet  republics  in  De- 
cember 1991.  By  the  end  of  May  1992,  moreover,  all  facfica/ (shon-range) 
nuclear  weapons  in  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  had  been  moved  to 
Russia.  In  June,  the  three  states  pledged  that  strategic  (long-range)  nucle- 
ar weapons  on  their  soil  would  be  either  moved  to  Russia  or  destroyed  by 
1999.  No  other  former  Soviet  republic  possessed  nuclear  weapons. 

Russia  succeeded  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nuclear  weapon  state  under 
the  NPT,  permitting  it  to  retain  its  nuclear  arsenal  and  exempting  it  from 
L\EA  monitoring.  But  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  agreed  to  join  the 
treaty  as  nonnuclear  weapon  states  "in  the  shortest  possible  time."  This 
step  requires  them  to  place  all  materials  in  their  nuclear  energy  programs 
under  IAEA  monitoring  and  to  leave  the  nuclear  weapons  on  their  soil  un- 
der Russian  control.  Once  these  arrangements  are  in  force,  the  danger  of 
new  nuclear  weapon  nations  emerging  from  among  the  former  Soviet  re- 
publics should  be  reduced. 

But  a  far  graver  danger  may  threaten — the  possible  transfer  to  emerg- 
ing nuclear  weapon  states  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  weapons-grade  ma- 
terials, nuclear  know-how,  and  scientific  talent.  As  of  late  1992,  however, 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  had  been  unable  to  confirm  any  of  the  numer- 
ous reports  in  the  media  of  such  transfers. 


Regional  dangers — and  some  bright  spots 

Although  the  danger  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  a/ising  out  of  a  re- 
gional conflict  has  receded  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  possibility 
that  a  regional  power  might  use  nuclear  weapons  has  not.  Of  particular 
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concern  is  the  Kashmir  region  in  India.  Disputes  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan over  this  region  have  repeatedly  neared  the  boiling  point,  most  re- 
cently in  the  spring  of  1990.  During  that  crisis,  Pakistan  for  the  first  time 
fabricated  all  the  components  for  a  number  of  nuclear  weapons.  Should 
war  break  out.  military  expens  expect  both  sides  to  ready  their  nuclear 
forces,  raising  the  all-too-real  prospect  of  escalation  to  the  nuclear  level. 
The  United  Stales  government  terminated  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  in  1990,  because  such  aid  depends  upon  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  certify  to  Congress  that  Pakistan  does  not  possess  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device.  The  United  States  is  now  urging  both  India  and 
Pakistan  to  slow  their  nuclear  programs  and  begin  talks  on  regional  non- 
proliferation  arrangements. 

A  major  conflict  between  Russia  and  another  former  Soviet  republic  is 
also  possible.  The  Russian  government  could  find  itself  brandishing  nu- 
clear weapons  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  to  prevent  a  military 
defeat.  In  addition,  experts  ponder  the  possibility  that  political  instability 
in  Russia  may  render  the  country  unable  to  maintain  long-term  control 
over  its  nuclear  assets. 

Elsewhere,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  has  eased.  In  the  Middle  East,  two 
recent  events — Iraq's  defeat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  the  renewal  of 
.Arab-Israeli  peace  talks  in  1991— have  significantly  lessened  the  risk  of 
large-scale  conflici.  In  eastern  Asia,  the  risk  of  conflict  has  similarly  been 
reduced  The  balance  of  power  on  the  Korean  peninsula  has  changed  rad- 
ically since  the  Korean  War  ( 1950- 1953).  North  Korea  lost  a  key  ally  when 
the  Soviet  Union  dissolved  in  1991  and  in  August  1992  saw  another  key 
ally.  China,  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Korea.  In  late  1991, 
Nonh  Korea  signed  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  South  Korea.  Finally,  a  re- 
gional conflici  involving  nuclear  arms  in  southern  Africa  became  unlikely 
after  South  Africa  and  iis  neighbors  negotiated  peace  settlements  and 
joined  ihe  N'PT. 

Recent  steps  in  controlling  nuclear  dangers  have  in  many  respects 
been  astonishing  South  Africa.  Argentina,  and  Brazil  have  accepted  com- 
prehensive l.-\tA  monitoring,  after  resisting  it  for  years,  and  North  Korea 
has  fmalh  permitted  the  inspections  it  agreed  to  in  1985.  And  for  the  first 
lime  in  years,  ihe  United  States  and  Russia  can  show  they  are  negotiating 
in  good  faiih  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  Yet  curbing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  remain  a  prominent  concern  of  polic>Tnakers  around 
the  world  for  the  foreseeable  fuiure.  as  long  as  some  nations  continue  to 
resisi  comprehensive  nuclear  controls. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  the  subject  of  the  proliferation  of  conventional  arms  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  As  a  former  Under  Secretary  for  Export  Administration  and  as  someone  who 
has  studied  the  role  of  dual  use  technology  in  contributing  to  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  strategic  nuclear  enhancement  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  role  of  dual-use  export  controls  in  stemming  proliferation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  export  controls  pose  a  dilemma.  Controlling  the 
export  of  United  States  products  and  technology  costs  jobs  and  stifles  growth  in  our  most 
competitive  sectors.  Although  domestic  demand  has  been  sluggish  over  the  past  seven  years, 
manufactured  exports  have  more  than  doubled  from  $168  billion  to  $370  billion.  The 
highest  rate  of  export  growth  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  in  China,  India,  the  Pacific  rim, 
and  the  Middle  East,  where  concerns  about  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  the  strongest.  By  contrast,  the  growth  rate  of  demand  for  U.S.  exports  in  the  "safer," 
developed  world  of  Europe  and  Japan  has  been  modest  or  flat.  Of  course,  haphazard 
hberalization  of  export  controls  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  growth  markets  poses 
dangers  of  proliferation  and  the  erosion  of  U.S.  strategic  superiority.  Fortunately,  there  is 
a  middle  ground  that  promises  to  both  enhance  U.S.  export  competitiveness  and  protect  our 
security  and  foreign  interests. 

The  key  to  making  this  compromise  position  work  is  international  cooperation. 
Obviously,  this  call  for  international  cooperation  is  neither  a  startling  nor  a  new  idea. 
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Nonetheless,  it  has  yet  to  be  pursued  with  sufficient  vigor  in  the  arena  of  foreign  policy  and 
proliferation.  Technology  that  has  both  civilian  and  military  applications  was  successfully 
controlled  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  42  years  through  the  vehicle  of  CoCom,  which 
bound  the  NATO  countries  plus  Japan  and  Australia  not  to  undercut  one  another  and  to 
accept  single  country  veto  (by  any  other  CoCom  member)  over  the  sales  of  products  and 
technologies  on  the  CoCom  embargo  list.  Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  or  Eastern  Europe,  in  recent  years  can  attest  to  the  success  of  the  CoCom  effort, 
which  arguably  played  a  key  role  in  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  abandon  both 
the  Conmiunist  system  and  their  hostility  to  the  West. 

Why,  then,  has  this  experience  not  been  successfully  appUed  to  the  problem 
of  stopping  the  proliferation  of  the  technologies  to  build  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
answer  is  that  it  has  been  applied  -  but  only  recently  and  with  far  less  discipline  than 
CoCom. 

There  are  a  number  of  proliferation  regimes,  but  the  one  that  has  had  the 
greatest  success  has  been  the  Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  ("NSG")  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  ("IAEA")  as  the  inspecting  and  enforcing  entity.  The  NSG  dates 
back  to  1970s  and  has  from  its  inception  been  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  advanced 
countries  that  are  the  nuclear-suppliers  would  cut  off  all  nuclear  technology  if  a  recipient 
country  was  found  to  be  misusing  peaceful  nuclear  technology  and  equipment  for  weapon- 
related  projects.   While  Iraq  managed  to  fool  IAEA  inspectors  just  before  the  Gulf  War, 
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the  NSG  and  the  IAEA  have  had  a  generally  successful  record  and  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  related  technology  has  been  contained  despite  dire  predictions  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  widely  available  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

But,  beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  it  became  clear  that  new  threats  were 
challenging  the  CoCom  allies.  Intelligence  agencies  reported  that  friendly  as  well  as 
unfriendly  developing  countries  were  in  the  process  of  equipping  themselves  with  ballistic 
missile  capabilities.  This  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  an  arrangement  in  April  1987 
among  the  seven  major  missile-producing  Western  countries.  The  arrangement,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  became  known  as  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  arrangement  (MTCR).  Since  that  time,  eight  new  members  have  joined,  bringing 
the  total  to  15  members.  That  arrangement  is  separate  and  apart  from  CoCom  because  the 
French  govenmient,  among  others,  objected  to  any  new  tightly-defined  set  of  controls  that 
would  change  the  focus  of  CoCom  from  a  strategic  East- West  organization  into  a  political 
North-South  organization.  Just  as  important,  there  was  strong  objection  to  applying  the 
CoCom  discipline,  with  its  single-member  veto  system  to  an  entirely  new  arena. 
Nonetheless,  the  MTCR  currently  includes  all  the  major  CoCom  members  and  does  serve 
the  function  of  loosely  regulating  much  of  the  missile  technology  related  sales  to  non- 
CoCom  countries. 

A  similar  effort  was  undertaken  to  control  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
technology  in  1984,  after  the  first  threat  appeared  to  use  chemical  weapons  during  the  Iran- 
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Iraq  war.  This  time  it  was  the  Australians  (with  the  strong  support  of  the  U.S.  government) 
who  took  the  lead.  From  1985  through  1989,  the  major  chemical  producing  countries  agreed 
to  monitor  chemicals  that  could  be  used  as  chemical  weapons  precursors  and  to  block  the 
shipments  of  such  chemicals  to  countries  suspected  of  diverting  them  into  weapons.  Then, 
in  February  1989,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Libya  chemical  weapons  facility,  the  U.S. 
govenmient  published  a  list  of  chemicals  and  equipment  that  would  require  a  license  since 
they  could  be  used  to  manufacture  chemical  weapons.  Other  governments  joined  the  effort 
during  that  year  as  well.  Additional  goverimients  also  joined  the  Australia  Group,  and  as 
of  now  the  membership  totals  22  countries. 

Once  again,  this  effort  took  place  outside  of  CoCom.  French  objections  to 
using  CoCom  technology  controls  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Western 
industrialized  countries  upon  the  less  developed  world  had  the  tacit  support  of  other 
European  CoCom  members.  While  all  agreed  that  the  goal  of  preventing  chemical  weapons 
proliferation  was  worthwhile,  there  was  strong  resistance  to  utilizing  CoCom  or  even  its 
organizational  system  model  with  the  implied  veto  system  over  the  sovereign  acts  of 
participant  countries  for  this  purpose.  There  was  also  objection  to  creating  a  formal 
secretariat  in  either  the  Australia  Group  or  the  MTCR  to  administer  the  business  of  the 
arrangements  or  to  resolve  differences. 

This  points  up  a  problem.  There  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  CoCom  can 
move  from  its  current  East- West  orientation  to  where  the  new  problem  exists,  namely  the 
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North-South  axis.  The  fundamental  obstacle  is  that  North-South  technology  transfer  is 
based  more  on  the  foreign  policy  goals  of  particular  countries  than  on  the  national  security 
standards  of  the  CoCom  countries  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  United  States  differs  from 
Japan  on  policy  toward  Israel.  In  the  recent  past,  it  has  differed  with  France  over  Iraq,  and 
Italy  over  Libya,  and  Germany  and  Japan  over  Iran.  If  CoCom  members  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  who  the  "bad  guys"  are,  how  are  they  ever  going  to  get  together  to 
enforce  an  equally  stringent  technology  transfer  policy  regarding  these  "target"  countries. 
In  the  absence  of  stringency,  however,  key  dual-use  or  weapons  technologies  will  leak 
through. 

Unfortunately,  these  recent  proliferation  efforts  have  led  to  a  patchwork  of 
overlapping  and  confusing  rules  in  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries.  Since 
the  objective  was  to  deprive  certain  projects  of  technological  support,  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  cutting  off  shipments  to  end-users.  Most  companies,  however,  are  ill-equipped 
to  make  such  judgments  and  the  standards  are  vague,  with  guidance  from  the  regulators  of 
the  various  participant  countries  often  confusing.  Moreover,  many  of  the  new  proliferation 
controls  came  in  the  wake  of  recent  East- West  export  control  liberalizations,  leaving 
companies  obligated  to  stop  the  flow  of  products  and  technologies  unlisted  by  CoCom  to 
unidentified  bad  end-user  ~  a  process  that  is  baffling  at  best. 

American  companies  are  law-abiding  and  have  a  strong  desire  to  avoid  selling 
products  and  technologies  to  bad  end-users,  but  they  need  some  predictability  in  this  process 
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and  some  relief  from  regulations  that  are  impossible  to  follow.  The  United  States  has  been 
most  stringent  in  enforcing  these  regulations,  but  there  is  no  point  stopping  a  U.S.  sale,  if 
that  product  is  still  available  from  non-U.S.  sources.  In  such  a  case,  the  result  is  the  worst 
of  two  worlds:  with  the  American  company  losing  the  profit  and  damaging  its  reputation 
as  a  reUable  supplier,  while  the  questionable  end-user  is  still  able  to  obtain  the  product  or 
technology  desired. 

The  clash  of  U.S.  unilateralism  against  allied  resistance  points  to  the  need  to 
place  the  improvement  of  proliferation  controls  not  only  on  the  U.S.  agenda  but  on  the 
world  agenda  as  well.  That  is  the  only  way  to  protect  U.S.  export  competitiveness  while 
reducing  the  probability  that  technologies  useful  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  will  not 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

The  model  that  would  be  most  appropriate  for  this  effort  is  that  which  has 
been  used  to  contain  nuclear  proliferation,  the  Nuclear  SuppUers  Group  along  with  the 
IAEA.  The  concept  of  surprise  inspections  and  a  commitment  among  the  supplier  nations 
to  cut  off  nuclear,  chemical,  and  missile  technology  from  nations  that  violate  the  rules  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  bringing  discipline  to  the  system.  Other  progress  might  take  the  form 
of  consolidating  the  current  regimes  and  creating  a  permanent  secretariat,  like  that  which 
exists  in  CoCom.  But  certainly  an  effort  needs  to  be  undertaken  to  bind  the  current 
prohferation  regimes'  membership  more  forcefully  to  an  agreed  upon  set  of  rules,  greater 
discipline,  and  a  strengthened  organizational  structure.  If  this  occurs,  a  major  step  would 
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be  taken  towards  bringing  the  other  industrialized  nations  up  to  the  U.S.  standard.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  fully  subscribe  to  an  embcirgo  list  as  stringent  as  ours. 
But,  a  strengthened  organization  with  even  a  limited  proliferation  embargo  list  that  really 
cuts  off  access  to  the  technologies  critical  for  missile,  chemical,  and  nuclear  proliferation, 
is  far  preferable  to  unilateral  controls  that  limit  U.S.  companies  but  do  little  to  actually 
deprive  the  target  nation  of  the  technology  it  seeks.  Also,  such  a  strengthened  organization 
would  allow  the  U.S.  Govenmient  to  move  away  from  its  own  unilateral,  overly- 
comprehensive  embargo  list  to  a  more  sensible,  limited  list  of  products  and  technologies  that 
all  suppliers  have  agreed  to  enforce. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  meet  today  to  continue  our  series  of  hearings  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  post-cold  war  era.  We  focus  this  morning  on  inter- 
national environmental  and  population  policy. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  exercise  leader- 
ship and  influence  in  shaping  global  environmental  affairs,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  these  issues  are  becoming  very  much  a  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  agenda. 

Today,  we  plan  to  explore  these  issues  and  future  directions  for 
U.S.  environmental  policy.  We  look  forward  to  our  discussions  with 
our  witnesses  today,  who  include  Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund;  Frank  Popoff,  CEO  of  Dow  Chemical;  Jessica 
Tuchman  Mathews  of  the  World  Resources  Institute;  and  Steve 
Sinding  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  witnesses  to  limit  their  opening  comments 
to  approximately  5  minutes.  Then  we  will  open  the  floor  for  discus- 
sions and  questions. 

I  will  recognize  Members  in  the  order  that  they  signal  to  me.  I 
will  not  try  to  keep  a  roll,  as  I  usually  do,  and  will  not  use  the  tim- 
ing lights. 

I  will  request  Members  be  very  much  aware  of  the  time  limita- 
tions. 

To  our  witnesses,  we  are  very,  very  pleased  to  have  you  this 
morning.  We  look  forward  to  your  comments  and  the  discussions 
that  will  follow. 

Mr.  Train,  we  will  beg^n  with  you. 

Just  move  across  the  table  from  left  to  right,  if  that  is  all  right. 

You  may  begin,  sir. 

You  will  probably  want  to  pull  that  microphone  closely  because 
it  is  a  voice  activated  microphone. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RUSSELL  TRAIN,  CHAIRMAN,  WORLD 

WILDLIFE  FUND 

Mr.  Train.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  tes- 
tify on  global  environmental  policy. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  which  has  1.25  mil- 
lion members  here  in  the  United  States  and  is  part  of  an  inter- 
national network  of  organizations.  I  am  also  testifying  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Environment,  a  private 
sector,  bipartisan  commission  which  filed  its  report  last  December, 
and  I  am  also  speaking  on  the  basis  of  some  30-plus  years  of  in- 
volvement in  international  environmental  matters. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  our  commis- 
sion: "Choosing  a  Sustainable  Future."  I  would  like  to  ask  a  sum- 
mary of  that  report,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on  U.S.  global  respon- 
sibilities be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Train.  If  I  could  make  one  point  above  all  to  this  committee, 
it  would  be  to  emphasize  the  overriding  importance  of  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  meeting  global  environmental  challenges.  Everywhere  I 
travel  in  the  world,  I  find  governments  and  private  individuals 
alike  looking  to  the  United  States  in  this  regard.  U.S.  experience 
in  dealing  with  environmental  problems  here  at  home,  as  well  as 
our  technical  capability  in  the  area,  are  without  parallel  in  the 
world. 

Secondly,  not  only  is  our  leadership  wanted,  but  international 
environmental  agreements  reached  without  U.S.  participation  and 
adherence  are  fatalW  flawed  from  the  outset.  Such  agreements  sim- 
ply will  not  work  effectively. 

Let  me  cite  two  recent  examples  of  these  points:  The  climate 
change  convention  and  the  biodiversity  convention.  The  first  of 
these  was  weakened  to  eliminate  mandatory  CO2  reduction  targets 
in  order  to  gain  U.S.  signature.  The  parties  decided  it  was  better 
to  have  a  weak  convention  with  the  United  States  as  a  party  than 
a  strong  convention  without  the  United  States. 

The  biodiversity  convention,  which  the  United  States  finally  re- 
fused to  sign  at  Kio,  will  not  be  fully  effective  agreement  until  we 
decide  to  participate. 

These  are  the  facts  of  international  environmental  life.  They 
place  a  special  burden  of  responsibility  on  the  United  States,  a  re- 
sponsibility that  can  best  be  exercised  by  our  assuming  a  strong 
proactive  role  in  promoting  international  cooperation  on  critical  en- 
vironmental issues.  Not  only  will  the  interests  of  global  environ- 
mental protection  be  best  served  by  that  approach,  but  it  is  the  ap- 
proach that  can  best  assure  our  own  national  self-interests  are  ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

Bringing  human  populations  into  a  dynamic,  sustainable  balance 
with  the  natural  resource  systems  of  the  Earth  is  the  single  most 
critical  long-term  problem  mcing  the  world  community.  Failure  to 
do  so  will  disrupt  economic,  political,  and  social  stability  through- 
out the  world  and  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  we  must  understand  that  dealing  enec- 
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tively  with  global  environmental  problems  such  as  deforestation  is 
in  our  own  national  self-interest. 

Our  national  commission's  report  recommends  that  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  and  other  U.S.  policies  affecting  develop- 
ing countries  be  reoriented  and  enhanced  to  achieve  sustainable  de- 
velopment and  protect  the  global  environment.  It  further  rec- 
ommends the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  be  rewritten  to  better 
address  the  environment  and  development  challenges  of  the  post- 
cold  war  era,  and  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  Congressman  Oilman  showed  excellent 
leadership  in  trying  to  do  this  very  thing  in  1988  and  1989;  and 
I  hope  that  the  administration  and  the  Senate  will  join  with  you 
in  making  this  an  early  and  high  priority. 

Secondly,  I  urge — and  the  collective  voice  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Environment  agrees  with  this,  that  the  United 
States  give  a  high  priority  supporting  the  availability  of  family 
planning  information  and  services  throughout  the  world.  There  is, 
in  my  mind,  no  problem  of  greater  urgency. 

In  the  words  of  our  own  commission  report:  "Curbing  population 
growth  is  essential  to  reducing  the  economic  disparity  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  and  to  achieving  sustainable  de- 
velopment. World  population  now  exceeds  5.3  billion  and  is  on  a 
path  for  doubling  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

"The  hope  that  stability  will  follow  this  doubling  is  now  seriously 
in  question.  Population  growth  may  continue  into  the  middle  of  the 
22nd  century,  perhaps  exceeding  14  billion  before  finally  stabiliz- 
ing. 

'The  World  Bank's  standard  projection  indicates  that  global  pop- 
ulation will  not  stabilize  at  less  than  12.4  bilHon.  The  speed  of  pop- 
ulation growth  is  staggering." 

I  understand  that  this  is  not  an  appropriations  hearing,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  in  its  report,  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Environment  strongly  recommends  that  the  United  States  increase 
its  population  assistance  to  at  least  $650  billion  in  1993,  and  to  at 
least  $1.2  bilHon  by  the  year  2000. 

Finally,  our  Commission  urges  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  work  to  lower  barriers  to  international  trade.  Under  the  past 
two  administrations,  the  United  States  has  taken  a  lead  in  trying 
to  bring  down  global  trade  barriers,  and  I  am  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  commitment  to  further  lowering  those  barriers. 

It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  tremendous  opportunities  for  new 
business  driven  by  the  world's  growing  environmental  imperatives. 
With  world  population  projected  to  at  least  double  in  the  next  half 
century,  and  with  the  global  economy  projected  to  quadruple  in  the 
same  period,  it  is  plain  that  sustainability,  even  survivability  is 
going  to  require  a  wide  array  of  new  technologies  in  the  energy, 
automotive  and  agricultural  sectors,  among  others. 

American  businesses  that  are  trying  to  be  leaders  on  the  path  to 
a  sustainable  future  deserve  encouragement  and  support  from  the 
government  and  from  within  industry  itself  Therefore,  I  am  veiy 
pleased  with  the  emergence  of  groups  such  as  the  Business  Council 
on  Sustainable  Development.  I  applaud  the  vision  of  businessmen 
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who  are  actively  involved  and  look  forward  to  their  continued  in- 
volvement in  international  investment  activities. 

Finally,  I  will  close  this  summary  by  reiterating  that  bringing 
human  populations  worldwide  into  a  sustainable  balance  with  the 
natural  systems  of  the  Earth  on  which  all  human  activity  and,  in- 
deed, survival  ultimately  depends,  is  the  most  critical  long-term 
challenge  facing  humanity. 

It  is  the  challenge  which  must  provide  the  central  thrust  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Train. 

Mr.  Train.  I  would  ask  my  full  statement  be  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  statements  of  each  of  you  will  be  put 
in  the  record  in  full,  without  objection, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Train  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  POPOFF,  CEO,  DOW  CHEMICAL 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Popoff. 

Mr.  Popoff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  you 
today. 

I  have  submitted  my  written  testimony,  but  as  background,  let 
me  add  that  the  chemical  industry  is  faced  with  the  same  problems 
that  confront  our  overall  economy:  issues  of  trade  and  technology; 
issues  of  education;  the  need  for  regulatory,  legal,  and  tax  reform, 
to  mention  just  a  few. 

But  it  is  clear  that  on  one  issue  the  chemical  industry  is  on 
point.  That  issue  is  clearly  the  environment.  We  like  it  that  way. 
We  think  it  is  appropriate. 

We  see  ourselves  as  part  of  the  solution  rather  than  part  of  the 
problem.  The  chemical  industry  is  a  high-tech,  high-wage  contribu- 
tor to  the  U.S.  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  we  are  the  leader  in  exports,  with  about  $44 
billion  last  year.  We  are  also  the  leader  in  terms  of  helping  with 
the  balance  of  trade,  with  a  positive  balance  in  excess  of  $16  bil- 
lion— again,  a  leadership  position  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

We  are  a  major  player  in  investment.  We  invested,  $37  billion  in 
capital  funds  in  our  future  last  year. 

We  are  a  research-intensive  industry,  developing  enabling  tech- 
nologies for  our  customers  and  suppliers.  We  support  education, 
traditionally  at  the  university  level,  but  are  more  and  more  direct- 
ing our  efforts  at  grades  K  through  12,  in  math  and  science.  Yes, 
indeed,  we  are  a  leader  in  the  need  and  the  drive  for  environ- 
mental reform  and  environmental  technology. 

In  the  past,  environmental  reform  ana  economic  development 
have  been  seen  by  many  as  irreconcilable  issues.  Today,  I  believe 
public  opinion  is  changing  to  the  point  where  we  understand  and 
nave  come  to  find  that  there  can  be  no  environmental  reform  with- 
out economic  development,  and  no  economic  development  without 
environmental  reform. 

That  is  the  basis  for  sustainable  development,  which  came  out  of 
the  Bruntland  Commission  in  1987  and  the  Stockholm  Conference 
about  20  years  ago.  That  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  Earth  Summit 
at  Rio. 
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We  have  always  believed  that  the  economy  and  the  environment 
are  inexorably  linked  and  have  long  supported  the  concept  of  sus- 
tainable development.  It  recognizes  that  poverty  is  the  ultimate 
polluter  and  that  hungry  people  have  no  environmental  conscience. 

The  theory  is  relatively  simple;  the  solutions  are  quite  complex. 
But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  a  few  principles  are  beginning  to 
emerge. 

First,  we  must  establish,  on  as  global  a  basis  as  possible,  clear 
environmental  priorities  based  on  sound  science  and  risk  assess- 
ment that  serves  society's  needs.  Not  all  issues  are  created  equal. 
Whether  air,  water,  solid  waste,  energy,  wetlands,  soil,  forests, 
biodiversity  or  population  are  your  favorite  issue,  we  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  interrelationships  and  priorities  of  all  these  issues 
in  the  context  of  sustainable  development. 

My  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  we  must  make  pollution 
prevention,  rather  than  end  of  pipe  treatment  our  ultimate  goal. 

At  Dow  we  have  long  understood  the  advantages  of  reducing 
waste  at  its  source,  while  looking  for  new  technologies  that 
confront  outright  pollution. 

We  think  it  is  good  business  if  it  is  furthered  through  sound 
science  and  risk  assessment  in  a  dialogue  among  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  environmental  community. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  of  our  environmental  capital 
and  operations  budget  of  over  $600  million  last  year,  over  90  per- 
cent of  our  capital  spending  was  for  noncost-eflfective,  regulatory- 
driven  proiects. 

So  that  brings  me  to  my  third  principle: 

We  must  apply  market  initiatives  to  bring  lasting  solutions  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  To  do  this,  we  must  espouse  global  or  inter- 
national standards  based  on,  as  Mr.  Train  said,  responsible  U.S. 
leadership. 

If  our  economy  is  to  be  global,  the  rules  by  which  we  play  must 
be  increasingly  harmonized  or  the  globalization  and  the  reform 
that  we  all  seek  will  surely  be  reversed  and  revised  in  the  name 
of  competition.  We  must  begin  to  develop  and  emplov  full-cost  ac- 
counting and  full-cost  pricing  of  our  products  baseci  on  complete 
life-cycle  analysis,  ensuring  that  full  cost,  including  environmental 
cost,  is  incorporated  in  our  products. 

Then  we  can  pass  the  full  cost  of  the  product  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  so  he  or  she  can  decide  to  consume  or  not  consume  based 
on  ftill  information  free  of  hidden  costs  and  subsidies. 

A  vacuum  has  been  formed  in  the  aftermath  of  Rio's  Earth  Sum- 
mit. It  is  based  on  a  need  for  balancing  environmental  reform  and 
economic  development.  Will  we  fill  that  vacuum  with  more  legisla- 
tion and  regulation  command  and  control,  which  has  not  worked 
well  in  the  past;  or  will  we  utilize  market  solutions  developed 
among  government,  industry,  and  the  environmental  movement? 

Today,  the  United  States  spends  an  estimated  2.5  percent  of 
GDP  on  environmental  compliance  alone,  versus  1.8  percent  in 
Germany  and  1.2  percent  in  Japan.  As  that  number  grows,  it  col- 
lides with  the  7  to  8  percent  of  GDP  we  spend  on  education,  and 
the  estimated  14  percent  spent  on  medical  care. 

These  must  not  be  competing  issues.  While  we  must  achieve 
their  goals,  we  must  also  control  our  costs  and  keep  them  from  col- 
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lision.  I  am  not  saying  we  need  no  laws  and  no  regulations;  cer- 
tainly not.  Our  challenge  is  to  make  what  we  already  have  on  our 
books  work,  and  work  well,  so  we  can  be  proud  of  our  legislation, 
our  laws,  our  regulations  and  see  to  it  that  they  result  in  real  re- 
form. 

We  must  deal  with  disincentives.  We  would  prefer  an  end  to  dis- 
incentives rather  than  a  continuum  of  more  incentives.  Disincen- 
tives must  be  countered  through  reform,  which  includes  regulatory- 
administrative  reform;  financial  reform;  access  to  funds,  if  you  will; 
an  address  to  energy  policy;  and  tax  reform.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  learn  that  we  must  tax  consumption  on  the  way  to  changing 
habits,  rather  than  tax  production  on  the  way  to  destroying  jobs. 

We  must  deal  with  trade  policy  and  practice.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Business  Roundtable's,  its  Environmental  Committee,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  chair,  is  releasing  today  a  White  Paper  on  Trade  Policy 
and  Environmental  Protection.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  for 
the  hearing  record. 

By  all  means,  we  need  further  reform  in  legal-  and  tort-related 
issues. 

In  closing,  I  am  convinced  that  my  industry,  like  others,  is  pre- 
pared to  do  its  part  to  bring  environmental  initiatives  to  the  scene 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dow  people  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  this  committee  in  furthering  your  important  work  on  these 
important  issues.  I  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  PopofF. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachment  of  Mr.  Popoff  appears 
in  the  appendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSICA  TUCHMAN  MATHEWS,  WORLD 
RESOURCES  INSTITUTE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Mathews. 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  theme  of  my  remarks,  the  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you  today,  is  in  the  coming  decade,  the  priorities, 
the  process,  and  the  players  in  foreign  policy,  international  rela- 
tions, will  change  in  an  extraordinarily  rapid  way;  in  ways  that  we 
can  already  see  the  beginning  of,  so  much  so  that  I  think  by  the 
middle  of  this  decade,  if  a  Member  of  this  committee  from  the 
1970's,  or  a  former  diplomat,  came  back  to  look  at  the  practice  of 
international  relations,  he  or  she  would  find  it  probably  almost  un- 
recognizable. 

And  the  environmental  trends  are  one  of  the  major  forces  that 
are  causing  this  change  and  that  will  force  this  committee,  this 
Congress,  tnis  government  to  change  its  practice  of  foreign  policy 
in  very  sweeping  ways. 

The  reason,  in  a  nutshell,  is  captured  in  a  study  that  was  re- 
leased a  few  years  ago  called,  'The  Earth  as  Transformed  by  Man- 
kind," which  was  an  effort  to  look  back  over  the  historical  record 
to  see  how  the  species  had  changed  this  planet.  It  is  a  thousand, 
very  small  print  pages,  pretty  heavy  going. 

You  can  summarize  the  findings  this  way: 

That  in  the  last  50  years,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  most 
of  the  measures  of  human-induced  environmental  change,  about 
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which  we  know  enough  to  allow  estimation,  things  like  population 
growth,  water  use,  emissions  of  gases,  et  cetera,  most  of  those 
measures  show  greater  change  since  1950  than  from  1290  to  8000 
B.C.  That  is  that  due  to  an  enormous  and  unprecedented  expansion 
in  human  numbers,  in  technology,  in  economic  activity,  as  best  as 
we  can  now  determine,  which  is  admittedly  inadequate,  our  species 
has  caused  more  change  to  this  planet  since  World  War  II  than  in 
the  pre\'ious  10,000  years. 

I  submit  that  many  of  the  problems  we  are  now  struggling  with 
and,  unfortunately,  struggling  with  in  foreign  policy  contexts,  in 
fact,  have  their  roots  in  that  change  and  in  changes  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  measure  accurately. 

The  key  one  of  these,  I  think,  that  will  impinge  on  this  commit- 
tee in  the  coming  decades,  over  the  coming  few  vears,  is  a  series 
of  problems  that  trace  themselves  back  to  the  nealth  of  the  re- 
source base,  and  it  is  the  nexus  of  problems  relating  to  agriculture, 
hunger,  poverty,  and  then  conflict  and  political  insecurity  across 
borders. 

We  know  that  for  35  years,  before  the  early  1980's,  world  grain 
production  grew  at  something  like  3  percent  a  year,  way  outpacing 
population  growth.  But  starting  in  1984,  which  is  now  almost  a 
decade  ago,  world  grain  production  has  grown  at  1  percent  a  year, 
considerably  slower  than  population  growth. 

The  question  to  which  we  do  not  yet  fully  know  the  answer  is 
why? 

We  do  know  from  the  first  global  assessment  of  soil  conditions 
released  last  year,  that  is  also  inadequate,  but  is  the  first  and  best 
we  have  got,  that  11  percent  of  the  Earth's  vegetated  surface  area 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  productivity  since  World  War  II,  an  area 
equal  to  India  and  China  combined.  A  10th  of  it  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  A  quarter  of  it  largely  destroyed.  The  rest,  the 
productivity  severely  reduced. 

Those  results,  I  think,  confirm  what  we  had  earlier  suspected, 
which  is  that  the  great  expansion  in  agricultural  production  of  the 
fifties,  sixties,  and  seventies,  which  was  achieved  through  expand- 
ing cropland,  irrigation,  more  fertilizers,  masked  a  serious  underly- 
ing loss  of  productivity  from  erosion,  from  waterlogging,  from 
salinization,  from  desertification.  In  effect,  the  world  was  running 
up  a  down  escalator. 

For  a  world,  that  additional  effort  masked  the  downward  trend, 
and  there  is  at  least  strongly  suggestive  evidence  that  we  are  now 
running  out  of  breath,  so  to  speak.  There  are  fewer  areas  to  expand 
into,  much  less  area  to  increase  irrigation;  and  those  underlying 
losses  in  productivity  are  becoming  more  and  more  severe. 

What  that  leads  to,  I  think  this  committee  knows  pretty  well.  In 
terms  of  human  suffering,.  40,000  deaths  a  day  from  hunger  and 
hunger-related  causes;  a  huge  increase  in  refugee  movements 
across  borders,  within  borders;  and  ultimately,  civil  conflict  and 
war  like  we  have  seen,  are  seeing  now  in  Somalia,  in  Sudan,  in 
Haiti,  and  we  will  see  more  of  it,  I  suspect. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present  tragedy  in  Somalia  is  relat- 
ed, has  deep,  clear  environmental  roots  and  it  is  a  lesson,  I  think, 
that  we  have  not  yet  learned,  but  which  I  hope  perhaps  this  enter- 
prise we  are  now  engaged  in  will  help  a  much  wider  circle  of  people 
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to  understand,  that  security  has  to  now  be  understood  in  more 
than  military  terms. 

If  I  can  change  quickly  gears  a  bit.  The  other  major  thrust  that 
I  think  will  capture  your  attention  in  the  coming  decade  will  arise 
or  is  manifest  in  the  Global  Warming  Treaty  and  the  commitments 
that  we  have  made  under  it. 

What  it  shows,  I  think,  in  totally  different  terms  than  we  usually 
think  of  global  warming  in,  is  tnat  there  is  no  longer  any  sucn 
thing  as  purely  domestic  affairs,  internal  affairs  of  nations.  United 
States'  energy  policy,  which  some  think  of  as  a  domestic  issue,  is 
not  from  another  country's  point  of  view,  a  truly  domestic  affair 
when  the  United  States  emits  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  rest 
of  the  Gr-7  nations  combined. 

So  this  principle  on  which  the  United  Nations'  charter  and  Unit- 
ed Nations'  system  is  based,  noninterference  in  internal  affairs,  is, 
I  think,  going  to  be  under  tremendous  stress,  attack,  and  change. 
That  will  raise  for  us  really  major  issues  that  require  some  re- 
thinking. 

Also,  I  think  that  the — ^in  these  next  few  years,  as  countries  of 
the  West  try  to  meet  the  treaty  goal  of  returning  their  CO2  emis- 
sions to  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000,  the  treaty  will  raise  into 
sharp  focus  the  contentious  issue  that  arose  at  Rio  between  wheth- 
er the  key  issue  for  world  sustainability  is  the  number  of  people 
we  have,  population  gprowth,  or  the  amount  of  consumption  per  per- 
son. 

This  is  this  population  consumption  standoff  between  the  North 
and  South  that  proved  so  contentious  at  Rio,  that  could  prove  far 
worse  at  the  Cairo  Conference  next  year  on  population,  and  where 
I  think  we  really  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do. 

Hard  as  it  will  be,  I  think,  to  reach  for  the  Western  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  G— 7,  to  align  their  energy  policies  and  their  energy 
prices  so  they  can  march  off  together  toward  the  goal  of  stabilizing 
CO2  emissions,  it  will  be  vastly  harder  to  reach  some  kind  of 
North-South  agreement  on  where  the  effort  and  money  should 
come  from  for  that  work. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  committee  will  also  have  to  wrestle  hard 
with  the  environment-trade  linkage.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  envi- 
ronmental issues  where  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  the  missing  link  is  usually  political  will  or 
financing,  on  the  issue  of  linking  trade  and  the  environment,  align- 
ing them,  that  is  different,  I  think. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  issues.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  distin- 
guish, for  example,  between  environmental  leadership,  genuine  en- 
vironmental leadership  or  sound  environmental  policy  and  protec- 
tionism. 

I  would  like  to  just  give  the  one  example:  Last  year  the  U.N. 
reached  a  global  ban  on  the  use  of  drift  nets,  the  huge  30-,  40-mile 
nets  that  vacuum  the  ocean  clean  of  life.  That  achievement,  which 
the  entire  international  community  viewed  as  a  great  achievement, 
was  very  happy  about,  came  directly  from  the  use  of  threatened 
trade  sanctions,  unilateral  trade  sanctions  by  the  United  States. 

I  think  everybody  acknowledges  the  ban  would  never  have  been 
achieved  had  not  the  Congress  threatened  unilateral  trade  sanc- 
tions on  the  use  of  those  nets.  That  poses  a  problem,  because  there 
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is  no  question  that  excessive  use  of  those — unilateral  trade  sanc- 
tions, or  even  of  threatened  trade  sanctions,  raises  all  kinds  of  seri- 
ous trade  issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  clear  that  sometimes  they  can 
achieve  a  great  progress. 

So  I  use  that  as  just  one  example  of  some  of  the  areas  where  the 
issues  are  not  at  all  clear  and  where  this  committee's  leadership, 
I  think,  is  badly  needed. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  say,  but  I  already  overstepped  my  time. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Mathews. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  SINDING,  THE  ROCKEFELLER 

FOUNDATION 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sinding. 

Mr.  Binding.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  invitation  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  environ- 
mental and  population  issues  as  they  affect  U.S.  policy  and  what 
some  of  the  central  questions  facing  the  United  States  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be. 

I  have  submitted  written  testimony,  and  would  like  to  use  mv  5 
minutes  to  elaborate  a  bit  on  some  of  the  points  that  I  made  rather 
than  to  reiterate  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  central  issues  on  the  popu- 
lation agenda,  as  it  relates  to  environment,  that  loom  immediately 
ahead.  One  has  been  anticipated  by  Ms.  Mathews'  comments,  that 
is  the  southern  population  growth  versus  northern  consumption 
question. 

The  second  is  the  debate  that  has  arisen  over  the  population  ra- 
tionale as  opposed  to  the  reproductive  health  rationale  for  family 
planning  and  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  policy  circles  about 
how  to  approach  population  questions. 

Let  me  talk  about  each  of  these  in  turn,  very  briefly.  From  a  pop- 
ulation perspective,  the  central  issue  in  the  leadup  to  the  Rio  Con- 
ference was  the  consumption  of  the  North,  particularly  in  terms  of 
energy  consumption  and  CO2  emissions,  versus  the  population 
growth  of  the  South;  and  to  oversimplify  greatly  what  was  a  very 
complicated  discussion,  the  South  insisted  that  we  agfree  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  ways  of  curtailing  environmentally  destructive  consump- 
tion as  a  condition  of  their  willingness  to  discuss  reductions  in  pop- 
ulation growth.  The  standoff  on  that  question  effectively  removed 
population  from  the  agenda  at  Rio. 

While  population  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Agenda  21  docu- 
ment, in  fact,  at  the  conference  itself  and  in  the  agreements  that 
emerged  from  it,  population  was  notable  for  its  absence. 

The  United  States,  in  particular,  was  unwilling  to  have  consump- 
tion questions  on  the  agenda. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  Ms.  Mathews  says:  that  unless  we 
change  our  position  in  this  regard,  the  standoff  in  Cairo  next  year 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Population  and  Development 
could  be  much  sharper  and  more  dysfunctional  in  its  consequences 
than  was  the  standoff  at  Rio  on  this  question. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  months  immediately  ahead,  as  we 
enter  the  intensified  preparatory  process  for  the  Cairo  Conference, 
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we  need  to  be  quite  clear  about  where  we  stand  on  this  consump- 
tion versus  population  question,  and  be  prepared  to  put  the  con- 
sumption question  as  firmly  on  the  agenda  as  we  are  asking  the 
South  to  put  the  population  question  on  the  agenda. 

I  think  if  we  do  this,  we  will  find  the  developing  countries  willing 
to  more  than  meet  us  halfway.  The  fact  is  the  vast  majority  of  de- 
veloping countries  have  committed  themselves  to  policies  to  reduce 
population  growth.  It  is  not  that  the  South  is  unwilling  to  discuss 
this  question,  it  is  simply  they  are  unwilling  to  discuss  it  in  a  uni- 
lateral way  without  the  consumption  quid  pro  quo. 

The  second  issue  that  I  think  is  looming  on  the  horizon  and  has 
already  in  many  ways  revealed  itself  as  it  did,  in  fact,  at  the  non- 
governmental organizations  meeting  that  paralleled  the  Rio  Con- 
ference, is  the  conflict  between  those  who  are  calling  for  strong 
measures  to  reduce  population  growth  against  groups  that  feel  that 
such  policies  will  lead  inevitably  to  draconian  and,  in  many  cases, 
coercive  policies  that  will  undermine  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  improving  the  health,  particularly  of  women  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

There  is  a  very  strong  sense  on  the  part  of  advocates  of  women's 
health  that  a  strong  demographic  rationale  for  family  planning  pro- 
grams will,  in  fact,  lead  to  programs  which  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
spectful of  individual  rights  and  individual  needs,  and  that  could 
lead  to  the  kinds  of  coercive  programs  that  we  have  seen  in  a  few 
circumstances  in  the  developing  world. 

I  think  that  there  is,  in  fact,  common  ground  between  these  two 
positions,  and  that  it  is  very  important  that  we  identify  and  agree 
on  that  common  ground  before  we  get  to  the  Cairo  Conference. 

The  common  ground  is  the  enormous  unmet  demand  for  contra- 
ception which  exists  in  the  developing  world,  a  factor  we  knew  rel- 
atively little  about  20  years  ago  but  which  a  remarkable  series  of 
social  science  research  undertakings  since  that  time  has  revealed. 

The  fact  is  that  approximately  100  million  women  in  the  develop- 
ing world  have  expressed  a  need  for  contraception,  are  not  pres- 
ently using  contraception,  and  would  make  use  of  it  if  it  were  avail- 
able. 

If  that  100  million  women  had  ready  access  to  high-quality — and 
I  place  the  emphasis  on  quality — family  planning  services,  I  believe 
that  the  population  growth  rate  of  the  developing  countries,  which 
has  already  been  reduced  by  50  percent  since  its  peak  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  could  be  reduced  another  50  percent.  The  average  number 
of  children  per  family  in  the  developing  countries  fell  from  six  in 
1965,  to  four  in  1990.  Meeting  the  unmet  demand  for  contraception 
could  reduce  that  to  three  children. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  common  ground  that  precludes  the 
necessity  of  talking  about  coercion  or  draconian  programs,  and 
could  rapidly  bring  us  toward  the  replacement-level  fertility  and 
eventual  population  stabilization  that  we  yearn  for. 

To  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  argued  in  the  paper,  this  re- 
quires a  doubling  of  resources  devoted  to  population  programs. 

I  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Train's  call  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  U.S.  spending.  In  the  paper  I  have  said  that  among  the  things 
the  United  States  has  done  historically  in  the  developi(ig  field,  we 
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have  done  nothing  better  than  the  management  of  resources  in 
population  and  family  planning. 

The  United  States  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  this  field.  Over 
the  last  12  years,  our  rhetorical  leadership  has  certainly  waned; 
but  our  leadership  by  example  in  the  quality  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams remains.  And  I  think  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  realign 
our  rhetoric  and  our  actions  to  again  become  leaders  in  this  field; 
and  by  doing  so,  to  mobilize  the  $9  billion  per  year,  roughly,  twice 
current  levels,  that  will  be  required  to  meet  the  unmet  demand  for 
contraception  and  approach  replacement-level  fertility  early  in  the 
next  century. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sinding  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

ENVIRONMENTAL  REFORM 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Judge  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  presentation. 

Mr.  Train,  I  specifically  am  in  awe,  respect,  am  foursquare  with 
you  in  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  United  States  cannot, 
must  not  back  away  from  helping  to  provide  solutions  in  this  era 
of  xenophobia;  I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Popoff,  I  was  a  little  mixed  up.  I  like  to  consider  myself  a 
wordsmith  of  sorts.  You  say  that  there  can  be  no  environmental  re- 
form without  economic  development,  and  no  economic  development 
without  environmental  reform.  You  attribute  that  to  your  belief 
that  public  opinion  is  moving  in  that  direction  and  that  the  two  are 
not  irreconcilable. 

I  have  a  concern.  I  would  just  put  it  in  a  practical  way. 

I  represent  a  district  that  includes  Lake  Okeechobee.  I  don't  see 
how  there  can  be  economic  development  in  a  furthering  of  environ- 
mental reform  in  that  particular  respect;  can  you  explain  that  to 
me? 

How  do  I  clean  up  Lake  Okeechobee  with  economic  development? 

Mr.  Popoff.  Someone  is  going  to  pay  the  bill  for  cleaning  up 
Lake  Okeechobee.  I  guess  I  frame  that  comment  in  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  the  Earth  Summit.  The  issue  became  not  one  of  industry 
versus  the  environmentalists,  or  one  government  opposed  to  the 
other;  it  became  a  North-South  issue.  The  South  said  we  must  have 
economic  development;  we  have  people  in  need,  and  how  dare  you 
address  long-term  environmental  issues  when  we  have  starvation 
to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right. 

Mr.  Popoff.  The  North  countered  by  saying,  indeed,  we  cannot 
put  afoot  environmentally  irresponsible  activities  in  the  name  of 
economic  development;  and  so  this  address  to  balance  is  what  that 
is  all  about. 

It  is  done  on  a  national  or  transnational  basis,  but  certainly  we 
need  a  healthy  economy  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  results  that  we 
all  want  in  Lake  Okeechobee. 

I  would  say  that  finding  the  balance  is  issue  specific;  and  the 
need  for  priorities,  both  economic  priorities  and  environmental  pri- 
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orities,  will  help  us  achieve  not  only  environmental  reform  but  the 
means  to  finance  it.  Again,  that  has  been  spoken  to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  addition,  you  talked  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
tort  reform;  that  was  only  two  sentences,  as  I  recall.  Are  you  talk- 
ing about  the  international  implications  of  law,  or  nationally  and 
internationally? 

If  so,  can  you  be  specific  about  what  reforms  you  want  to  see? 

Mr.  POPOFF.  I  welcome  the  opportunity.  Judge  Hastings. 

The  issue  is  one,  I  think,  of  domestic  reform.  Again  several  of  the 
panel  members  said  the  United  States  must  lead  by  example.  Re- 
grettably, much  of  our  environmental  reform  here  is  stifled  by  a 
concern  about  a  litigious  society  and  the  nature  of  litigation  on  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas.  It  is  driving  a  lot  of  technology  de- 
velopment onshore  because  the  practice  of  any  new  technology  is 
not  without  risk  and  litigation  can  be  at  your  doorstep  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

So  we  do  need  an  address  to,  I  think,  civil  reform,  tort  reform, 
if  you  will;  and,  again,  a  need  to  harmonize  that  with  the  legal  sys- 
tem around  the  world. 

The  same  is  true,  I  think,  on  the  issue  of  taxation.  I  think  more 
and  more  as  an  industry,  the  whole  issue  of  regulation  becomes  one 
of  trying  to  harmonize  around  the  world  that  best  set  of  standards 
with  U.S.  leadership.  To  put  an  enterprise  like  my  company  in  a 
position  of  trying  to  comply  with  a  corporate  standard  and  yet  con- 
tend with  disparate  national  standards,  or  even  State  standards, 
sometimes  mutually  exclusive,  is  very,  very  difficult.  Yet  we  are 
seeing  that  more  and  more. 

To  be  in  compliance  in  California  may  be  to  be  out  of  compliance 
in  New  Jersey.  Here  again,  good  standards  setting  by  government 
is  in  our  considered  best  interest. 

EXPORT  co^^^ROLS  on  environmentally  unsound  products 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  mindful  of  the 
time. 

This  is  for  any  of  the  panel  members. 

Should  the  U.S.  Grovemment  place  export  controls  on  products 
that  may  be  environmentally  unsound  in  some  countries? 

Whose  responsibility,  if  any,  is  it  to  decide  if  we  do  that? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  I  would  love  to  take  a  crack  at  that.  I  don't  want 
to  speak  too  much,  but  I  feel  strongly  about  it. 

I  think  anything  that  is  banned  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  sound  cause,  should  certainly  not  be  an  item  of  inter- 
national commerce. 

But  I  worry  about  the  fact  that  it  takes  3  to  5  years  longer  in 
the  United  States  to  register  a  safer  and  more  efficacious  plant  pro- 
tection product  than  it  does  in  France,  Germany,  Japan,  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  why  I  worry  about  the  initiative  that  savs 
anything  that  is  not  registered  in  the  United  States  should  not  be 
an  article  of  commerce,  nor  should  it  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  That,  I  think,  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Leahy's  initiative. 

I  think  the  bottom  line:  is  that  we  will  export  jobs.  If  our  regu- 
latory system,  which  is  more  adversarial  than  the  collegial  format 
used  overseas,  where  regulator  and  petitioner  are  both  trying  to 
find  something  that  is  safer  and  more  efficacious  instead  of*^ taking 
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a  more  adversarial  position  where  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  pe- 
titioner, this  causes  a  delay.  This  causes  a  more  safe  and  effective 
product,  a  new  product,  to  be  denied  this  market,  just  because  our 
system  takes  longer. 

To  deny  the  production  or  the  manufacture  of  that  product  to  the 
U.S.  economy  is  not  good  business;  but  any  product  that  is  found 
by  our  regulatory  agencies  to  be  anything  but  safe  should  certainly 
not  be  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GLOBAL  WARMING 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Being  fairly  new  and  naive  about  this  subject,  except  I  deal  with 
similar  matters  in  the  manufacturing  business,  we  hear  about  the 
gases  which  cause  global  warming.  Everybody  talks  about  carbon 
dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  CFC's.  Is  there  a  scientific  study  which  says 
which  one  of  these  gases  is  the  most  important  one  to  worry  about? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Yes.  There  are  a  class  of  the  warming  gases  that 
all  absorb  radiation  in  one  wav  or  the  other.  As  best  we  know  now, 
and  this  is  reasonably  straigntforward  to  measure,  about  half  of 
the  forcing,  the  warming  going  on  now  is  a  result  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  we  believed  that  a  quarter  of  it  came  from 
the  CFC's.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  CPU's,  because  of  their  ef- 
fect on  stratosphere  ozone  and  stratosphere  ozone  loss  was  discov- 
ered to  cause  a  cooling,  that  this  one  set  of  gases  which  has  both 
properties,  ozone  depletion  and  warming,  their  net  effect  because 
of  this  ozone-induced  cooling  appears  to  be  neutral. 

So,  therefore,  CFC's,  getting  rid  of  CFC's,  which  a  few  years  ago 
we  thought  was  a  twofer  you  would  slow  warming  and  get  rid  of 
ozone,  no  longer  appears  to  be.  So  CFC's,  have  dropped  out  of  the 
equation. 

The  other  major  players  are  ground-level  ozone,  not  strato- 
spheric; methane,  which  is  natural  gas;  water  vapor,  and  there  are 
others  that  are  not  so  much  emitted  but  a  consequence  of  water 
vapor  in  particular;  but  CO2  now  looms  as  by  far  the  largest  single 
class,  followed  probably  in  importance  by  methane. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Along  those  same  lines,  if  CO2  is  the  major  fac- 
tor, I  would  guess  automobile  exhaust  is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  the  whole  situation,  and  we  invented  catalytic  convert- 
ers to  take  out  the  exhaust  lead. 

Is  there  some  scientific  method  you  could  use  to  convert  the  CO2 
into  something  else;  water,  whatever  would  be  necessary? 

Ms.  Mathews.  People  have  looked  at,  in  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  re- 
search going  on  about  ways  you  can  capture  CO2,  in  particular, 
scrub  utility  pipes  for  CO2. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  thought  that  was  mostly  sulfur  dioxide? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  not  a  global  warmer.  In  fact,  it 
appears  to  be  a  cooler.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  worries  us. 
The  sulfur  dioxide  aerosol  parcels  reflect  sunlight  coming  in.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  worry  that  as  we  clean  up  sulfur,  which  we  need 
to  do  because  of  acid  rain-related  issues,  we  will  be  removing  what 
right  now  is  a  cooling  force. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  A  good,  clean  agent? 
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Ms,  Mathews.  Yes.  I  think  it  is,  it  points  to  a  really  important 
aspect  of  all  of  these  sorts  of  issues,  which  is  natural  systems  are 
all  interconnected.  Unlike  man-made  systems  where  we  can  some- 
times isolate  one  force  and  deal  with  it,  very  seldom  can  you  do 
that  with  natural  systems.  The  fact  is  the  atmosphere  is  an  enor- 
mously messy  chemical  soup.  It  is  not  just  what  we  send  up  there 
that  counts;  it  is  what  we  send  up  and  how  it  interacts  with  what 
is  already  there. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  these  conflicting  and  offsetting  trends.  But 
we  do  know  there  are  powerful  reasons  for  reducing  CO2  emissions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  warming.  They  may  offset  it.  There 
are  powerful  reasons  why  we  can  isolate  CO2  and  natural  gas, 
methane. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  In  other  words,  we  are  at  the  present  time  pre- 
paring to  attack,  I  guess,  half  the  problem  and  leave  the  other  half 
for  the  future? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  attention  to  meth- 
ane and  there  well  should  be. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  That  is  like  killing  cows  in  India  will  solve  that? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Natural  gas  is  still  being  flared  all  over  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  But  if  it  is  burned,  it  is  clean;  right?  If  it  is 
flared,  it  can  no  longer  exist? 

Ms.  Mathews.  No.  When  it  is  flared,  it  bums. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Produces  carbon  dioxide. 

Ms.  Mathews.  Burning  it  produces  carbon  dioxide.  If  it  is  being 
released,  it  is  a  form  of  gas.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  being 
looked  at,  not  just  cow  intestines,  but  leakage  from  coal  mines, 
leakage  from  pipelines,  stopping  flaring,  et  cetera.  Nitrous  oxide, 
which  is  also  a  product  of  automobiles,  is  another  one  which  is 
being  looked  at.  When  one  looks  at  the  opportunities  and  numbers 
for  reductions,  CO2  really  looms. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Is  there  a  short  explanation  somewhere;  rather 
than  a  paper  or  something  like  that? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  talk  with  some  intel- 
ligence about  this  problem. 

Ms.  Mathews.  OK 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FULL  COST  ACCOUNTING 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Popoff,  you  raise  several  interesting  points.  One  has  to  do 
with  what  you  describe  on  page  4  as  full-cost  accounting  and  pric- 
ing that  reflects  the  absence  of  subsidies;  would  you  comment  on 
that? 

Are  you  opposed  to  subsidies  for  environmentally  desirable  ends? 
That  is  one  question.  Your  views  on  full-cost  accounting  and  sub- 
sidies. 

The  second  has  to  do  with  market  solutions.  You  advocate  solu- 
tions that  provide  freedom  of  choice  for  business  and  consumers  in 
determining  the  best  way  to  reduce  pollution  and  environmental 
impact;  then  you  indicate  that  your  market  solutions  are  not  com- 
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mand  and  control  solutions  based  on  legislation  and  regulations 
that  set  arbitrary  standards.  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that 
a  little  bit. 

And  then,  I  guess,  finally,  you  indicated  you  favor  taxes  on  con- 
sumption rather  than  production;  I  kind  of  wanted  to  find  out  how 
we  balance  that. 

Mr.  POPOFF.  I  believe  that  all  three  of  those  questions  have  a 
common  thread.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  market  economy  is  the  best 
means  of  furthering  the  efficient  progression  of  balancing  the  needs 
of  society  and  its  environmental  best  interests. 

Let's  start  with  full-cost  accounting.  I  think  it  is  in  everybody's 
best  interest  to  say  that  ideally  we  could  internalize  the  full  cost 
of  whatever  we  produce  and  sell  to  the  point  where  it  would  be  the 
most  responsibly  made,  sold,  and  ultimately  disposed  of  product 
that  we  could  envision  for  the  marketplace. 

The  alternative  is  to  not  internalize  the  cost  but  to  delay  it,  or 
postpone  it,  or  ship  it  to  someone  else.  Take  Superfund  as  a  case 
in  point.  If  pollution  prevention  or  waste  minimization  would  have 
minimized  the  bill  that  has  been  running  for  decades,  then  indeed 
the  current  bill  that  we  are  having  to  pay,  that  people  probably 
didn't  appreciate  the  full  weight  of,  might  not  be  as  big  as  it  is. 

So  I  think  full-cost  accounting  makes  for  more  enlightened  deci- 
sions based  on  full  knowledge  of  the  environmental  impact. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example. 

Take  the  issue  of  disposable  diapers  versus  cloth  diapers.  I  think 
we  could  know  basically  the  environmental  impact  of  landfilling 
disposables  versus  the  transport  and  laundering  of  cloth  diapers.  If 
that  caused  the  cloth  diaper  to  contain  a  premium  cost  because  it 
was  more  expensive,  or  the  disposable  to  contain  a  premium  cost 
because  it  was  more  expensive,  I  think  the  consumer  could  make 
an  environmentally  enlightened  decision,  knowing  full  well  that  he 
or  she  was  part  of  the  equation  and  not  be  beset  with  doubt  on 
what  should  be  used  and  why. 

The  same  is  true  with  glass  versus  plastic,  paper  versus  wood, 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on  it  goes.  I  think  we  lack  that  information. 
I  think  that  is  what  full-cost  accounting  is  all  about.  It  is  about  in- 
ternalizing costs.  Passing  them  on  to  the  consumer,  rather  than  de- 
ferring them,  delaying  them,  or  postponing  them.  That  way,  people 
are  contented  with  the  costs  in  terms  of  landfills,  the  quality  of  air, 
the  quality  of  water,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  things.  This  is  a 
very  complex  theory.  It  starts  with  life-cycle  analysis,  knowing  the 
environmental  impact  of  chopping  down  a  tree  or  producing  a  bar- 
rel of  oil. 

Mr.  Wynn.  How  do  you  do  that  in  a  market  economy  based  on 
offering  the  consumer  the  lowest  price? 

Mr.  PopoFF.  I  think  you  start  with  the  premise  that  pollution  is 
expensive.  If  you  are  forced  to  pay  for  it  now  rather  than  pay  for 
it  later,  you  are  well  advised  to  do  so;  that  will  make  the  environ- 
mentally more  insulting  product  more  expensive  in  most  cases. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  postpone  having  to  legislate  after  the  fact 
the  aftermath  of  environmental  irresponsibility,  because,  as  a  busi- 
nessman, I  want  to  know  up-front  what  is  in  my  best  interests.  I 
don't  want  to  be  faced  with  something  10,  15  years  down  the  road 
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that  can  threaten  not  only  the  judgment  that  I  made  originally,  but 
the  survival  of  my  enterprise. 

Let  me  address  the  other  issue  which  was  market  solutions, 
what  are  they,  what  are  they  not? 

Market  solutions,  I  think,  are  those  solutions  that  give  us  choice 
on  how  we  meet  a  standard  rather  than  mandates  and  rules  on  the 
way  to  getting  to  a  standard. 

Mr.  Wynn.  You  agree  the  government  has  a  role  in  setting  the 
standard? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wynn.  OK. 

Mr.  PopoFF.  We  have  standards  now.  There  are  standards  on  air 
quality,  water  quality,  solid  waste.  The  Clean  Air  Act  deals  with 
the  issues  we  were  asked  previously.  Ozone  nonattainment,  air 
toxics,  acid  rain.  We  have  issues  subject  to  specific  legislation 
today.  We  need  to  make  it  work  better.  Specific-to-market  solutions 
on  the  way  to  satisfying  standards  that  are  set  by  society.  Indeed, 
we  need  to  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  technologies  that  do  the 
most  economically  and  efficiently,  rather  than  the  alternative  of 
having  not  only  the  goal  defined  for  us  but  also  the  methodology 
in  terms  of  achieving  the  goal. 

Market  solutions  are  fiindamentally  addressed  to  meeting  real 

griorities  set  by  society  rather  than  single-issue  initiatives  driven 
y  one  group  or  another,  be  it  industry,  a  NGO,  a  particular  gov- 
ernmental constituency. 

I  think  thev  assure  the  principle  that  the  polluter  pays  rather 
than  the  polluter  pollutes  and  hopes  that  somebody  ultimately 
pays. 

That  gets  us  back  to  full-cost  accounting.  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  work  done  on  the  subject  of  full-cost  accounting  in  Europe  today. 
It  is  starting  in  the  U.S.  today.  There  are  a  lot  of  engineers  trying 
to  measure  the  magnitude  of  their  actions  in  terms  of  how  we 
produce;  that  is  where  it  all  has  to  start. 

Ms.  Mathews.  May  I  quickly  add  what  is  important  for  corpora- 
tions is  doubly  important  for  countries.  Right  now  the  way  we 
measure  national  income  accounts,  GNP,  ignores  resource  con- 
sumption and  destruction.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  that 
I  think  will  come  that  will  have  a  greater  effect,  at  less  cost,  on 
achieving  global  environmental  conditions,  will  be  the  revision  of 
the  methodology  by  which  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank  cal- 
culate GNP,  national  income  accounts.  Right  now  that  number  is 
sending  governments  totally  false  signals.  So  enormously  valuable 
resources  like  the  tropical  forests  of  Asia  which  could  otherwise 
provide  a  sustainable  income  for  forever,  could  be  chopped  down, 
consumed  and  sold  for  timber,  and  that  shows  up  in  the  black  ink, 
and  the  loss  of  the  asset  the  way  we  now  calculate  does  not  show 
up  in  the  red  ink. 

In  other  words,  we  confiise  capital  and  income  in  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  accounts  of  the  arguments  are  exactly  parallel.  It  is  an 
aberration.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  national  resources 
were  infinite,  when  GNP  first  developed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  on  the  national  scene  that  needs  to  be  made. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Train. 

Mr.  Train.  May  I  add  one  point  to  this  discussion? 
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I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  consumer  or  the  public  not 
paying  a  price,  whether  by  taxes  or  otherwise.  To  the  extent  costs 
are  not  internahzed  in  prices,  which  is  a  major  point  of  our  Com- 
mission's report,  they  are  going  to  have  to  oe  met  by  society  in 
some  other  way,  through  deahng  with  the  health  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution in  our  cities,  for  example. 

Let  me  use  the  automobile  as  an  example:  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  automobile  and  its  widespread  use  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  very  important  to  all  of  us,  is  associated  with  wide- 
spread environmental  costs,  air  pollution  in  our  cities,  related 
health  effects,  the  congestion  on  the  highways,  economic  losses  be- 
cause of  the  inefficiencies  built  into  the  transportation  system, 
global  warming.  Our  Commission  report  recommends,  I  know  this 
is  greeted  with  acclaim  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  $1  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax,  phased  in  over  5  years,  but  on  a  predictable 
basis,  to  help  internalize  some  of  those  costs  over  time.  Such  a  tax 
would  significantly  reduce  the  damage  and  the  costs  to  the  environ- 
ment that  ensue  from  the  use  of  the  automobile,  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil  supplies  and  the  resulting  threat  to  the  national 
security,  oil  imports,  and  the  impact  on  our  trade  balances,  and  so 
forth. 

So  these  costs  are  there  and  have  to  be  met.  Either  the  consumer 
pays  them  directly  or  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  them  as  a  tax- 
payer or  perhaps  as  an  injured,  ill  citizen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  POPOFF.  I  failed  to  answer  part  of  Mr.  Wynn's  question.  I 
think  Russ  did  it  better  than  I  could. 

You  also  asked  as  a  third  part  of  your  question,  how  about  ad- 
dressing it  by  taxing  consumption  rather  than  production.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about. 

If  we  tax  consumption  and  pay  for  our  problems  as  we  go  on,  we 
fundamentally  know  that  full  value  has  been  received  and  we  have 
either  chosen  to  buy  or  not  buy,  consume  or  not  consume.  If  we 
don't  pay  for  consumption,  basically  we  postpone  that  cost  and  put 
a  penalty  on  a  broader  basis  which  really  impairs  the  economic  via- 
bility of  this  country  to  create  the  jobs  and  vigor  we  need  for  all 
the  things  we  aspire  to  do. 

I  think  as  a  general  theme  around  the  world,  taxing  consumption 
is  becoming  the  objective  way  to  address  fairness,  equity,  and  effi- 
ciency in  revenue  generation.  I  think  if  we  tax  production  puni- 
tively,  then  we  really  begin  to  disassemble  the  model  that  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  all  the  things  we  aspire  to  have. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTIONS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  panelists. 

I  was  a  journalist  back  in  the  early  1970's.  I  will  never  forget  one 
interview  I  had  with  Jacques  Cousteau;  it  is  burned  in  my  memory. 
He  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  students  and  was  telling  the  stu- 
dents that  the  world's  oceans  would  be  dead  within  10  years. 

I  really  did  not  want  to  report  this  story.  It  just  seemed  too  nega- 
tive to  me.  I  was  looking  for  something  a  little  positive,  unlike  a 
lot  of  other  journalists.  That  is  why  I  am  a  Republican,  I  guess. 
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I  went  up  to  him  and  I  said,  you  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  possibility  in  the  future  as  our  food  supplies  dwindle, 
that  the  ocean  might  be  used  as  a  place  for  farming,  where  we 
could  farm  for,  you  know,  shrimp  farms,  lobster  farms,  et  cetera; 
and  as  a  source  of  protein.  He  literally  screamed  into  my  face  with 
this  great  French  accent. 

"Didn't  you  hear  me?  The  oceans  will  be  dead  in  10  years;  they 
will  be  black;  there  will  be  no  life  in  the  oceans." 

One  of  my  other  sports  that  I  picked  up  over  the  years  is  surfing. 
I  think  I  am  the  best  surfer  in  Congpress.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  the 
only  surfer  in  Congress,  but  that  is  irrelevant.  Every  time  I  go  surf- 
ing nowadays,  I  am  surrounded  by  porpoises.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  out  there  and  the  oceans  are  not  dead. 

That  was  one  of  my  first  encounters  with  a  very  well-known,  re- 
spectable person  who  was  telling  me  something  that  was  abso- 
lutely, 100  percent  wrong,  about  what  would  happen  in  an  environ- 
ment issue. 

So  I  have  learned  to  be  very — not  suspect  of  apocryphal  pre- 
dictions about  the  environment.  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  complex 
issue  than  what  people  have  presented  us. 

For  example,  in  the  global  warming  issue,  I  am  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space  and  Technology,  as  well,  and  there  have  been 
scientists  in  front  of  us  warning  us  about  global  warming,  and  in 
the  next  breath  they  are  warning  us  about  global  cooling.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  global  warming  is  the 
threat  to  mankind  that  many  people  would  like  to  use  as  an  excuse 
in  order  to  centralize  power  and  decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  the  threat. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  some  of  the  complexities  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  where  we  mentioned  the  automobile  as  this  great 
threat.  Well,  the  automobile  certainly  has  been  polluting  in  our 
area  in  Southern  California.  We  know  that.  We  also  know  that  the 
new  automobiles  eliminated  96  percent  of  the  pollutants  coming 
out  the  tail  pipe.  And  the  real  polluters  are  old  automobiles,  but, 
for  political  reasons,  we  can't  get  the  old  automobiles  off  the  road 
because  the  poor  people  own  the  old  automobiles. 

Also,  by  the  way,  the  automobile  did  eliminate  the  number  one 
urban  problem  in  the  world  which  was  the  major  environmental 
problem  faced  by  our  forefathers  which  was  horse  manure.  That 
was  the  major  environmental  problem  100  years  ago,  and  mankind 
had  no  idea  it  was  polluting  the  water,  it  was  going  to  destroy 
mankind's  ability  to  function  in  an  urban  environment.  And  the 
automobile  helped  correct  that  problem. 

So  we  cannot  overlook  some  of  the  benefits  that  are — environ- 
mental benefits  that  have  been  created  by  some  current  problems, 
like  disposable  diapers.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  about  disposable 
diapers  and  say,  let's  give  the  housewife  this  option  so  she  will 
know  the  environmental  impact. 

The  fact  is,  disposable  diapers,  in  a  landfill — sure,  there  is  an  en- 
vironmental problem.  But  if  they  are  disposable  diapers  that  de- 
grade, what  does  that  mean?  That  means  they  are  degrading,  and 
that  material  is  part  of  the  air.  It  is  a  much  more  complex  issue 
than  whether  those  disposable  diapers  degrade  or  not  and  whether 
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or  not  if  they  are  degradable  they  are  good  and  if  they  don't  they 
are  not.  At  one  point,  the  pollution  goes  somewhere  else. 

Cutting  down  old  trees,  there  is  a  big  issue  in  California  and  in 
the  West  Coast  area  of  cutting  down  old  forests. 

Environmentalists  come  to  my  office  all  the  time  to  support  the 
protection  of  the  old  forests.  The  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  see — 
I  like  old  trees.  I  am  a  former  Boy  Scout.  I  like  to  go  camping.  But, 
environmentally,  old  trees  actually  do  not  take  the  CO2  out  of  the 
air  and  produce  the  oxygen  inasmuch  as  they  are  part  of  a  decay- 
ing process  which  contributes  to  the  CO2  problem.  And,  in  fact,  if 
you  are  worried  about  the  global  warming  you  would  end  up  cut- 
ting down  all  the  old  trees  and  planting  new  trees  which  produce 
more  oxygen.  This  is  a  very  complex  issue. 

I  will  let  all  of  you  comment  on  this  diatribe.  I  am  sorry  for  going 
on,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  do  not  have  faith  that  we  can  get  together 
a  lot  of  Third  World  countries  and  other  countries  who  can't  even 
manage  their  own  affairs  to  set  global  standards  by  some  agree- 
ment— a  lot  of  these  are  Third  World  crackpot  governments — global 
standards  that  will  affect  the  economic  well-being  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Because  it  is,  number  one,  a  complex  issue,  and, 
number  two,  sometimes  these  people  cannot  manage  their  own 
local  situations. 

And  I  am  going  to  leave  you  with  this  one  question.  I  think,  Mr. 
Popoflf,  you  presented  a  very  good  proposal  in  terms  of  the  concept 
of  dealing  with  the  byproducts  of  production,  that  is  a  cost  mainly 
dealt  with  on  a  local  area,  local  level.  If  it  can't  be  done  on  a  local 
level,  how  can  it  be  done  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  world? 

The  question  I  want  to  propose  with  this  great  lead  in,  is  can  we, 
number  one,  really  expect  to  control  this  and  have  these  global  for- 
mulas and  should  we  focus  on  global  formulas  more  than  on  trying 
to  have  local  people  manage  their  own  situation  as  best  suits  their 
locality?  Is  it  not  true  that  when  we  are  talking  about  byproducts 
of  production  that  the  byproducts  of  production  are  generally 
things  that  affect  a  local  area  and  can  best  be  determined  by  a 
local  area  rather  than  by  some  global  international  strategy? 

I  know  I  went  on,  but  please  feel  free  to  comment. 

Ms.  Mathews.  If  I  could  just  start  on  some  of  the  science-related 
issues  that  you  raised,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  best  protection 
against  unwarranted  apocalyptic  views  of  the  future  is  to  use  the 
best  science  you  can  get  your  hand  on  and  to  use  it  yourself  in  a 
clear-eyed  and  nonideological  context. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  that  there  is  always  a  lot  of  ideology 
that  colors  science.  There  is  no  way  science  is  not  a  purely  objective 
enterprise,  as  anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  the  lab  will  tell  you. 
You  follow  your  nose.  You  follow  your  gut.  You  follow  your  hunch. 

When  it  gets  into  the  realm  of  policy  it  becomes  very  heavily 
laden  with  values  and  with  views  about  where  the  burden  of  proof 
lies,  and  there  is  an  uncertainty.  Nonetheless,  science,  right  now, 
I  think  gives  you  a  reasonably  clear  picture  of  at  least  the  broad 
outlines  on  global  warming  and  that  is  that  the  uncertainties  relate 
mostly  to  how  fast  and  how  much  and  not  whether. 

We  don't  know  very  much  about  the  sensitivity  of  the  system,  in 
other  words,  how  much  net  warming  are  we  going  to  get  for  a  dou- 
bling of  CO2  which  is  the  benchmark  number  we  usually  use.  We 
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are  not  very  clear  on  exactly  how  fast  it  will  come,  but  I  would  say 
that  you  come  as  close  to  a  consensus  as  you  ever  see  in  a  frontier 
science  on  the  basic  science  of  global  warming  as  you  will  see. 

I  am  very  surprised  that  you  have  heard  any  witness  in  recent 
times  warning  you  about  a  global  cooling,  I  really  don't  know  of 
any  what  I  would  call  reputable  scientist  who  is  saying  that  now. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Just  note  that  the  reputable  scientists  of  a 
few  years  ago  were  warning  us  of  just  exactly  that. 

Ms.  Mathews.  It  is  not  a  few  years  ago,  first  of  all,  it  is  over  20, 
but  if  you  look  back  at  that  time  you  will  see  it  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent research  base  as  you  find  now.  I  would  love  to  pursue  this 
with  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  time. 

I  would  urge  you  also  to  avoid  what  is  a  very  common  problem 
in  this  hearing  and  that  is  confusing  predictions  and  projections. 
Projections  are  made  for  the  precise  purpose  of  changing  policy. 
And  one  hopes  when  they  are  dangerous  projections  that  you  can 
look  back  later  and  say  it  didn't  happen  because  that  was  the  rea- 
son to  do  it. 

There  is  a  lot  of — I  don't  think  the  ocean,  one,  is  a  good  example 
of  that,  by  the  way.  I  think  you  are  right  to  say,  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  it.  But  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  looking  backward  at  the 
literature  and  saying,  you  see.  It  didn't  happen.  And  the  reason  it 
is  is  that  we  took  care  of  it. 

On  the  local-global,  the  rule  is,  generally,  that  you  deal  with  the 
problem  on  the  lowest  level  you  can,  always  local,  national,  re- 
gional, global.  But  more  and  more  and  more  of  the  issues  we  are 
dealing  with  are  not  local  in  their  impact.  They  are  global.  Or  they 
are  regional.  They,  almost  all  air  issues,  travel  great  distances. 
Stuff  that  goes  up  comes  down  and,  as  you  will  see  in  the  Train 
Commission  and  every  document  you  look  at,  everything  we  are 
learning  is  that  the  environmental  issues  that  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  cross  borders.  They  just  do,  whether  it  is  water  or  air, 
and  so  more  and  more  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  multinational 
contexts,  difficult  as  that  is. 

THE  POPULATION  ISSUE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Train,  as  you  know.  Dr.  Ehrlich  wrote  "The  Population 
Bomb"  and  "The  Population  Explosion"  together  with  his  wife,  Ann, 
and  he  wrote  recently  that  the  optimum  population  size  of  the 
United  States  should  be  75  million  people. 

Do  you  agree  with  those  assessment  and  do  you  believe  that  the 
U.S.  population  ought  to  be  reduced  to  protect  the  environment? 

Mr.  Train.  I,  frankly,  have  no  idea  as  to  the  basis  of  that  state- 
ment. I  am  not  a  demographic  expert  at  all.  But  I  do  believe — this 
is  more  of  an  intuitive  belief  on  my  part,  I  think,  than  anything 
else — that  we  should  stabilize  our  population  gprowth.  I  think  that 
population  fertility  rates  in  the  United  States  are  about  at  the  re- 
placement level,  except  for  immigration. 

I  do  not  personally  support  any  proposal  that  we  try  to  reduce 
population  by  75  million  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Mathews,  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott  in  her  book,  "If 
You  Love  This  Planet",  advocates  a  global,  a  one-child  policy,  as  a 
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measure  to  protect  the  environment.  Do  you  believe  or  favor  such 
a  policy,  one-  or  two-children-per-couple  policy?  And  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  one-child-per-couple  policy  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  think  and  wish  I  had  had  time  in  my  opening 
remarks  to  mention  that  global  population  growths  in  many  re- 
spects is  the  central  environmental  issue,  and  I  believe  it  is  terribly 
important. 

I  think  the  only  way  it  can  be  dealt  with  realistically  and  the 
only  way  it  should  be  dealt  with  is  through  voluntary  programs 
and  that  the  key  tenets  of  that  are  universal  access  to  high-quality 
contraception,  education  and  economic  empowerment  of  women. 
Those  are  the  elements  of  a  successful  policy  in  slowing  global  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  about  the  PRC's  policies?  And  if  you  could  com- 
ment, I  will  run  through  a  few  of  the  different  measures,  not  only 
in  China  but  in  Bangladesh  and  a  few  other  countries,  and  if  you 
could  give  me  your  opinion,  Ms.  Mathews,  on  whether  or  not  you 
feel  they  may  violate  human  rights  standards  as  they  relate  to 
women  and  the  family. 

Forced  abortion  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month,  as  we 
have  seen  and  as  we  have  had  ample  witness  of,  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  one-child-per-couple 
policy.  Talking  about  voluntary  population  control  sounds  good,  but 
it  very  often  becomes  an  umbrella  and  a  cloak.  I  met  People  in 
China  and  Beijing,  including  Li  Peng,  and  the  head  of  their  State 
Family  Planning  Commission,  and  they  told  me  their  policy  is  to- 
tally voluntary,  which  a  whole  host  of  international  experts  and  de- 
mographers, including  U.S.  Government  demographers,  say  is  fac- 
tually untrue. 

Your  view  on  forced  abortion  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
months. 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  feel  forced  abortion  in  any  month  in  any  coun- 
try, that  it  is  not  an  acceptable  policy. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  China  as  well,  requiring  abortion  of  children  con- 
ceived by  unwed  mothers,  are  you  likewise  opposed?  If  a  woman 
has  an  unauthorized  pregnancy  in  the  PRC  and  is  unwed,  she  is 
forcibly  aborted. 

Ms.  Mathews.  My  earlier  statement  holds.  Steve  Sinding  may 
well  be  able  to  give  some  more,  better  informed  comment  than  I 
on  how  many  of  these,  how  widespread,  these  alleged  practices  are, 
but  I  think  that  we  would  probably  all  agree,  I  shouldn't  speak  for 
other  people,  but  that  forced  abortion  for  any  reason  will  not  be  a 
sustainable  element  of  successful  population  policies  anywhere. 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  it  is  a  totalitarian  government  in  charge.  The 
refusal,  as  we  have  seen  in  Bangladesh,  and  there  are  credible  re- 
ports of  this,  that  if  the  woman  wants  Norplant  removed  she  is  de- 
nied that  request.  Please  jump  in  if  you  would  like  to  comment  on 
any  of  this. 

Mr.  Sinding.  I  am  not  aware  of  situations  in  Bangladesh  where 
women  who  have  requested  to  have  Norplant  removed  have  been 
refused.  But  if  such  things  happen  they  are  certainly  to  be  opposed. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Have  any  of  your  organizations  or  you  as  individuals, 
spoken  out  against  the  Chinese  poHcy  over  the  last  10  years?  Mr. 
Train? 

Mr.  Train.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thankfully,  this  Congress,  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
condemned  Chinese  policy,  which  is  often  justified  as  an  environ- 
mental issue.  I  had  that  conveyed  to  me  in  face-to-face  meetings 
with  Chinese  officials  in  Beijing  over  the  course  of  3  days.  And  yet, 
there  has  been  little  or  none  other  than  the  House  ana  the  former 
President,  President  Bush,  and  President  Reagan — voice  against 
these  atrocities  against  women  and  children. 

We  have  had  hearings  before  this  committee.  In  Tibet  it  is  a 
means  of  genocide.  And  yet  we  hear  the  environmental  ruse  used 
for  justification  of  this  irrational  policy.  I  would  encourage  you  in 
your  very  distinguished  and  strategic  positions  to  consider  speak- 
ing out  against  these  kinds  of  human  rights  abuses  in  population 
control. 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Smith,  I  might  add  my  own  personal  concern.  I 
am  not  speaking  for  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  which  I  don't  think 
has  ever  had  any  position  on  this  at  all.  Unless  voluntary  family 
planning  takes  hold  and  is  reasonably  successful  in  stabilizing 
world  population,  I  think  that  the  resulting  social  and  economic 
and  political  instability  will  lead  more  and  more  to  authoritarian 
governments  and  authoritarian  measures  for  dealing  with  popu- 
lation growth. 

So,  in  my  mind,  that  increases  the  importance  of  putting  strong 
emphasis  on  voluntary  family  planning  and  supporting  it  all  we 
can. 

Mr.  Smith.  Does  the  World  Wildlife  Federation  feel  that  abortion 
is  an  acceptable  method  of  family  planning? 

Mr,  Train.  I  don't  think  we  have  taken  a  position  on  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yet  you  have  called  for,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and 
it  has  been  implemented  by  presidential  order  by  President  Clin- 
ton, reversing  the  so-called  Mexico  City  Policy. 

Mr.  Train.  That  is  the  National  Commission  on  Environment 
that  had  19  members.  That  was  the  consensus,  in  fact,  the  unani- 
mous view  of  the  Commission.  That  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  your  view  on  that? 

Mr.  Train.  That  is  my  view  as  well.  My  personal  view,  yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Which  view?  That  abortion  can  be  a  method  of  family 
planning? 

Mr.  Train.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  your  view.  This  is  a  very  important  point  be- 
cause there  are  many  who  believe  that  as  a  means  of  population 
control,  abortion  ought  to  be  promoted  as  family  planning. 

Mr.  Train.  Absolutely  not.  I  have  said  nothing  to  that  effect,  and 
nobody  on  this  panel  would  support  that  position. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  support  or  oppose  the  existing  ban  on  di- 
rect funding  of  U.S.  funding  of  abortion  in  our  population  control 
programs,  the  so-called  Helms  amendment  enacted  in  the  early 
1970's?  Mr.  Sinding. 

Mr.  Train.  I  think  somebody  better  address  this  who  knows  the 
subject  better  than  I  do. 
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Mr.  SiNDiNG.  I  would  be  glad  to  address  it. 

Let's  be  clear  about  what  the  Mexico  City  policy  was  and  was 
not. 

Before  the  Mexico  City  policy,  there  was  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Helms  amendment,  which  has 
been  Taw  since  1973,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  the 
performance  or  promotion  of  abortion  in  any  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance efforts.  That  policy  remains  the  policy  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that,  because  it  is  the  law,  it  is  upheld  in  the  way 
in  which  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  admin- 
isters the  funds  for  international  family  planning. 

What  the  Mexico  City  policy  did  was  to  say  that  no  organization, 
if  it  was  a  private  organization  and  was  a  recipient  of  U.S.  funds, 
could  continue  to  receive  U.S.  funds  if  with  its  own  money  it  sup- 
ported abortion  in  any  way.  That  was  an  extension  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  And  what  President  Clinton  did  in  January  was  to  re- 
scind that  administrative  regulation. 

The  Helms  amendment  remains  the  law.  And  it  continues  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  U.S.  fimds  for  the  performance  or  promotion  of 
abortion  overseas. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  your  view,  is  that  a  good  policy?  Should  it  be  re- 
tained? 

Mr.  Seeding.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  that.  I  was  at  another  hearing. 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  SiNDlNG.  I  didn't  say  it  here,  but  it  is  in  what  I  submitted 
for  the  record. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  abortion  ought  to  be 
consistent  between  our  domestic  and  our  international  activities. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  overseas  family  planning  efforts  is 
to  provide  women  and  men  with  the  opportunity  to  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 
Family  planning  and  the  use  of  contraception  is  the  preferred  way 
of  doing  that.  But  not  all  women  are  successful  and  occasionally 
they  become  pregnant,  in  fact,  to  the  tune  of  some  25  million  a  year 
who  did  not  intend  to  become  pregnant. 

In  some  countries,  it  is  legal  for  those  women  to  obtain  abortions. 
Where  it  is  legal  I  believe  the  United  States  should,  as  we  do  in 
this  country,  make  it  possible  for  those  women  to  receive  safe  and 
effective  abortion  and  not  to  be  forced  to  resort  to  unsafe  and  life- 
threatening  abortion. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  so  I  understand  your  position  correctly,  would 
that  be  at  any  time  during  the  baby's  gestation? 

Mr.  SiNDlNG.  That  is  a  very  complex  question  which  we  have  de- 
bated endlessly  in  the  United  States  and  not  resolved  satisfactorily. 

U.S.  law,  as  I  understand  it,  is  Roe  v.  Wade  as  amended  by  the 
Casey  decision  which  essentially  leaves  it  much  more  to  the  states 
than  was  previously  the  case  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  abortion  should  be  permitted  or  not  permitted. 

I  think  that  the  parallel  in  our  international  programs  would  be 
that  it  is  the  sovereign  right  of  countries  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  abortion  should  be  permitted  or  not  permitted. 
To  the  extent  that  those  policies  are  consistent  with  our  domestic 
policies  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  support  such  programs. 
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To  the  extent  that  they  are  not  consistent  with  U.S.  law  and  do- 
mestic poHcy  I  think  we  should  not  support  those  programs. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  just  ask  the  entire  panel  if  you  could  com- 
ment if  you  believe  abortion  on  demand  is  an  appropriate  means 
of  population  control. 

Mr.  SiNDiNG.  I  don't  like  to  use  the  term  population  control.  My 
preference  is  to  use  the  term  voluntary  family  planning. 

I  don't  believe  that  abortion  is  a  method  of  family  planning.  I  be- 
lieve that  abortion  is  a  medical  procedure  which  is  a  backup  to  con- 
traceptive failure  so  that  abortion  on  demand  as  a  means  of  fertil- 
ity regulation  is  something  that  I  would  oppose.  I  think  that  is  the 
situation  we  have  seen  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  women  essentially  had  no  way  of  controlling  their 
fertility  except  by  recourse  to  abortion,  and  that  is  a  situation  that 
should,  in  any  circumstance,  be  avoided. 

I  believe  that  the  broadest  possible  range  of  contraception  which 
corresponds  with  the  medical,  physical,  emotional,  moral  and  ethi- 
cal needs  of  the  individual  is  the  best  way  to  approach  this  ques- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  event  that  the  methods  that  are  used  fail, 
that  abortion  which  is  safe  and  reliable  should  be  available. 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  associate  myself  100  percent  with  what  was  just 
said. 

Mr.  Smith.  Anybody  else  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  POPOFF.  I  represent  industrial  organizations  that  fundamen- 
tally don't  espouse  a  policy  on  the  issue  but  do  espouse  individual 
selection  by  the  members,  so  I  am  devoid  of  opinion  on  that  issue 
by  virtue  of  the  constituencies  I  represent. 

Mr.  Train.  I  would  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Sinding's  remarks. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  one  comment  and  one  final  question. 

You  were  correct  on  the  Mexico  City  policy.  It  was  a  separation 
of  abortion  from  family  planning.  Money  is  fungible.  We  use  our 
dollars  for  family  planning — this  is  what  they  ought  to  do — but 
they  would  turn  around  and  free  up  money  for  establishing  abor- 
tion clinics  or  other  types  of  abortion  activities  in  that  particular 
country. 

The  idea  and  the  rationale  behind  the  policy  was  to  safeguard  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  that  unborn  child  fi-om  the  violence 
of  either  literal  dismemberment  or  chemical  poisoning,  the  two 
methods  by  which  abortions  are  done. 

In  that  regard  I  believe  it  was  a  very  pro-human  rights  and  pro- 
child  policy.  Do  everything  that  this  organization  can  do  to  em- 
power people  to  use  voluntary  family  planning,  but  don't  take  the 
life  once  that  has  started,  once  that  individual  baby  boy's  or  girl's 
life  has  begun.  To  me,  that  was  a  very  pro-child  policy.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  been  reversed. 

A  final  question  I  want  to  ask  again  so  we  are  sure  about  it  on 
the  record.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  what  voluntary  is  and  is  not.  If 
it  is  a  fuzzy  type  of  definition  as  to  what  "voluntary"  family  plan- 
ning is?  You  said  abortion  is  not  a  method  of  family  planning,  Mr. 
Sinding,  and  I  appreciate  that.  I  agree  with  that. 

But  what  is  it  when  a  government,  particularly  an  authoritarian 
and  totalitarian  government,  is  holding  all  the  cards?  And  a  gov- 
ernment says,  as  in  some  countries,  including  even  Singapore,  that 
there  will  be  discrimination  against  families  having  more  children 
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who  do  not  fit  into  the  birth  program.  In  Singapore,  this  is  in  hous- 
ing. In  Brazil,  some  employees  won't  hire  women  unless  they  have 
been  sterilized. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  there  being  established  all  types  of  dis- 
criminations against  families  who  don't  do  what  the  government 
wants  them  to  do.  Voluntarism  is  one  thing,  and  encouragement, 
but  when  penalties  are  affixed  to  having  a  baby,  we  have  to  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  is  not  a  coercive  aspect  to  a  particular 
program. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Congress,  and  this  committee  in  particu- 
lar, will  look  very  carefully  at  this  voluntarism  issue.  Perhaps  you 
would  want  to  speak  to  wnat  you  believe  to  be  "voluntary"  because 
it  can't  be  a  nondescribed  or  nondefined  issue.  We  can  t  just  call 
everything  voluntary.  I  say  that  because  for  10  years,  more  than 
10  years  now,  we  have  heard  the  Chinese  program  described  as 
voluntary.  It  is  not. 

There  needs  to  be  an  appreciation  that  human  rights  belong  in 
our  population  program  as  well.  There  needs  to  be  an  essential 
tenet — that  the  rights  of  the  family  and  the  mother  needs  to  be 
protected  from  the  government  saying  you  do  this  or  else  you  lose 
education  for  your  child,  or  you  lose  your  housing,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  SiNDlNG.  I  will  try  to  respond  to  your  question. 

The  question  that  you  raise  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  an- 
swered with  a  simple  drawing  of  a  line:  everything  to  the  right  is 
voluntary.  Everything  to  the  left  is  involuntary. 

In  fact,  voluntarism  is  a  continuum.  At  one  extreme  is  forced 
abortion.  At  the  other  extreme  is  complete  availability  of  a  full 
range  of  contraceptives  without  the  state  playing  any  role  in  deter- 
mining the  number  or  the  spacing  of  children. 

It  has  been  U.S.  policy  for  as  long  as  I  was  associated  with  the 
foreign  assistance  program  and  since,  that  we  support  voluntary 
family  planning  progn^ams  and  that  we  do  not  support  programs 
that  are  coercive.  We  take  that  as  a  guiding  and  ftindamentaf  prin- 
ciple of  our  assistance. 

To  my  knowledge,  U.S.  aid  has  not  supported  coercive  programs, 
and  in  places  where  we  have  become  concerned  that  coercion  might 
be  creeping  in  we  have,  in  fact,  made  representations  to  the  gov- 
ernments to  discourage  them  from  proceeding.  And  I  believe  in  the 
cases  where  we  have  done  that  we  have  done  that  successfully. 

We  certainly  believe  that  the  tension  that  exists  between  the  de- 
sire of  countries  to  get  a  handle  on  their  population  growth  prob- 
lems, which  in  many  cases  in  the  developing  world  is  explosive  and 
unsustainable,  and  the  right  of  individual  couples  to  freely  and  re- 
sponsibly determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children  is  a 
public  policy  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  first  approach  to  that  problem  should  be  to 
make  contraception  available  so  that,  in  the  aggregate,  couples  act- 
ing in  their  own  self-interest  will  bring  down  growth  rates.  But  we 
also  recognize  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  behavior 
of  individuals  acting  in  a  fully  voluntary  environment  mi^ht  not 
produce  sufficient  decline  in  population  growth  rates  to  satisfy  the 
social  goals. 

Happily,  what  we  have  discovered  in  recent  analysis  is  that  the 
conflict  between  these  two  objectives  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as  we 
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thought  it  might  be,  that  if  you  take  the  demographic  goals  that 
countries  have  set  and  compare  them  with  what  the  demographic 
outcome  would  be  if  couples  were  able  to  realize  their  own  repro- 
ductive goals,  in  most  cases  the  resulting  population  growth  rates 
would  be  lower  than  the  targets  countries  have  set.  So  the  first  pri- 
ority ought  to  be  to  make  certain  that  couples  have  access  to  the 
means  to  regulate  their  fertility. 

I  don't  think  we  need  to  worry  in  most  instances  about  going  be- 
yond family  planning  if  we  do  a  really  good  job  in  enabling  couples 
in  an  environment  of  high  quality  services  to  do  what  they  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  a  prior  commit- 
ment prevented  me  from  being  here  earlier.  I  have  skimmed 
through  some  of  the  testimony,  and  I  certainly  want  to  join  in  wel- 
coming our  expert  witnesses  today. 

From  all  indications,  the  administration  has  already  focused  on 
this  topic  and  put  in  place  new  mechanisms  and  offices  to  guide 
our  international  environmental  policies,  and  we  are  certainly  in- 
terested to  hear  the  results  of  their  deliberations.  I  welcome  the 
testimony  of  our  experienced  experts  who  are  before  us  and  can 
help  our  committee  considerably  as  we  try  to  wend  our  way 
through  some  of  these  environmental  issues. 

Our  committee  looks  forward  to  playing  a  role  in  the  growing 
congressional  effort  to  incorporate  a  wide  range  of  environmental 
issues  in  our  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  already  started  to  play 
a  watchdog  role  over  implementation  of  international  agreements 
signed  at  last  year's  Olobal  Environmental  Conference.  These  ef- 
forts are  going  to  continue  to  receive  high  priority  on  this  commit- 
tee. When  it  comes  to  our  global  environmental  policy  we  seek  to 
bring  about  bipartisanship  at  the  water's  edge. 

I  do  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  address  to  Ms. 
Mathews. 

In  May  of  1991  the  Environmental  and  Energy  Institute  issued 
a  report  titled  Partnership  for  a  Sustainable  Development.  One  of 
the  report's  recommendations  was  to  create  a  national  commission 
to  study  the  linkages  between  the  environment  and  our  national 
security. 

I  recently  reintroduced  legislation,  H.R.  575,  to  create  such  a 
commission.  I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  the  concept  of 
linking  the  environment  to  our  national  security.  I  would  also  ad- 
dress the  question  to  the  other  panelists. 

Ms.  Mathews.  Mr.  Oilman,  I  have  seen  your  bill,  and  I  applaud 
its  purpose.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  profound  changes  that  we  will  see  overtaking  for- 
eign policy,  a  broadening  of  the  way  in  which  we  define  national 
security.  In  the  1970's  we  expanded  it  to  include  economic  security 
and  in  the  late  1980's,  and  now  I  think  we  are  expanding  it  fur- 
ther, to  include  environmental  security. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  as  you — if  one  looks  closely 
at  a  lot  of  the  security  threats  in  the  world  today,  whether  we  are 
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looking  at  Haiti  or  Somalia,  Sudan  and  other  places,  that  there  are 
environmental  roots  to  some  of  those  conflicts  that  are  being  ig- 
nored and  that  are  making  it,  therefore,  impossible  to  really  solve 
the  problem. 

The  current  famine  in  Somalia  is  the  third  in  20  years,  as  you 
know.  One  million  people  died  in  each  of  the  two  previous  ones,  in 
1973-1974  and  1984-1985.  And  in  each  of  the  previous  two,  again, 
the  root  causes,  environmental  degradation,  were  ignored,  and  this 
one  will  not  be  the  last  unless  we  do  something. 

So  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  have  a  enormous 
kind  of  reeducational  effort  to  understand  what  these  trends  are 
and  see  their  connections  to  national  security  and  international  se- 
curity even  more  importantly. 

I  think  that  the  present'  administration  has  taken  a  lot  of  the 
steps  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the  first  study  you  referred  to  and 
that  are  referred  to  in  your  bill,  the  creation  of  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Global  Issues,  the  creation  of  an  organized  White  House  Office 
on  the  Environment,  the  placement  of  environmental  experts  on 
the  National  Security  Council  staff,  and  the  National  Economic 
Council.  All  of  those  go  a  long  way  toward  at  least  laying  the  insti- 
tutional or  organizational  groundwork  for  having  such  a  policy. 

So,  Secretary  Aspin's  creation  of  an  Office  for  Economic  and  En- 
vironmental Security  in  the  Pentagon  is  also  an  important  innova- 
tion that  has  gotten  somewhat  less  attention.  But  certainly  having 
an  organization  like  the  Congress,  like  your  commission,  look  at 
current  trends  and  try  to  disentangle  the  environmental  threats 
and  causes  of  security  problems  will  be  a  very  valuable  thing. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  appreciate  your  thoughts.  Would  any  other  panel- 
ists like  to  comment  on  such  a  proposal? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  I  think  it  goes  back  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
Congressman  from  California  that  I  think  really  strike  at  the  issue 
of  trying  to  get  balance  in  all  the  initiatives  that  we  would  under- 
take to  link  foreign  affairs  or  foreign  relations  with  environmental 
policy. 

I  think  as  long  as  the  initiatives  are  predicated  on  good  science 
and  on  solid  risk  assessment  that  balances  the  best  interests  of  our 
society  or  domestic  and  international  societies  with  which  we  re- 
late, your  program  is  very,  very  sound. 

The  quality  of  science  continues  to  be  my  concern  because  the 
issue  of  global  warming  is  not  predicated  on  factual  data.  It  is  a 
child  of  a  computer  study  that  is  rather  dated,  but  it  is  the  best 
information  we  have.  And  it  causes  enough  question  so  as  to  make 
us  say,  to  err  on  the  wrong  side  is  damaging;  we  must  get  better 
information  to  make  better  decisions  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  underpins  everything  that  we  are  addressing. 

The  lack  of  science  is  no  excuse  for  some  of  our  initiatives,  and 
the  lack  of  risk  assessment  is  no  excuse  for  assuming  things  that 
are  contrary  to  the  economic  development  that  helps  us  address  the 
issues  that  we  face.  That  underpins,  I  think,  the  whole  concept  of 
sustainable  development,  making  sure  that  the  good  we  achieve  is 
balanced  by  our  means  to  prioritize  it  and  to  do  it  efficiently  and 
well. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  Too  often,  the  neglect  of  these  issues  has  resulted 
in  billions  of  dollars  of  expenditures  by  our  own  country  as  we  try 
to  address  some  of  these  crucial  needs. 

Would  any  other  panelist  care  to  comment  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Train. 

Mr.  Trad^.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  my  silence  to  be  interpreted  in 
any  way  as  being  negative.  I  am  fully  supportive  of  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation  in  your  bill.  My  own  statement,  and  full  state- 
ment, as  well  as  my  introductory  remarks,  emphasized  the  correla- 
tion today  between  global  environmental  threats  and  U.S.  national 
security  interests.  I  think  that  is  something,  not  only  very  clear 
today,  but  is  getting  clearer  all  the  time. 

I  think  Jessica  Mathews  made  the  point  very  succinctly,  and  I 
would  associate  myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes,  Mr.  Binding. 

Mr.  SiNDlNG.  I  also  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Jessica  Mathews  and  to  just  make  one  additional  point. 

The  establishment  of  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Global 
Affairs  and  the  strengthening  of  that  global  affairs  part  of  the 
State  Department  seems  to  me  is  a  statement  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration that  sustainable  development  and  the  national  security  con- 
cerns that  are  associated  with  it  are  going  to  become  a  much  more 
prominent  part  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  defines  our 
national  security  and  our  foreign  policy  interests  in  the  future.  I 
think  that  is  a  very,  veiy  constructive  and  positive  recognition  of 
the  global  changes  that  the  end  of  the  cold  war  represents  and  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

I  would  simply  say  in  the  context  of  this  committee's  responsibil- 
ities that  I  would  hope  that  in  thinking  about  the  future  of  the  for- 
eign aid  effort  as  it  is  associated  with  that  broader  policy  question, 
that  sustainable  development  and  the  component  parts  of  it  really 
become  central  to  the  way  in  which  we  define  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  was  coauthor  and  signatory  of  a  recent  white  paper  by  an  inde- 
pendent group  which  addresses  that  question,  which  I  know  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  have  seen. 

I  would  just  want  to  reiterate  for  the  record  the  strong  support 
I  hope  the  committee  will  give  to  the  notion  of  defining  sustainable 
development  as  the  central  issue  in  our  international  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you  for  your  comments. 

We  were  allocating  $50  million  in  foreign  assistance  oriented  to- 
ward environmental  restoration.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about 
the  extensiveness  of  our  support,  whether  it  is  sufficient,  or  other 
areas  that  we  should  be  utilizing  that  environmental  support  fund- 
ing for?  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Well,  my  own  view  is  that  our  overall  assist- 
ance— bilateral  assistance — levels  are  too  low.  We,  as  you  know, 
rank  below  every  industrial  country  except  Ireland  as  a  percent  of 
ONP  in  our  bilateral  program.  I  think  people,  if  it  were  properly 
designed  and  presented,  would  support  it  despite  the  stringencies 
of  budget  conditions  which  I  put  as  number  one. 

There  will  never  be  enough  money  for  environmental  restoration. 
To  me,  the  most  important  thing  to  say  about  it  is  that  the  best 
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reminder  is  that  it  almost  always  costs  about  two  orders  of  mag- 
nitude more  than  prevention,  that  100  times  more  is  a  pretty  good 
rule  of  thumb,  and  when  we  are  lacking  in  money  my  sense  is  that 
the  most  effective  dollar  is  spent  in  avoiding  problems  except  where 
one  has  clean-up  efforts  that  can't  be  avoided. 

That  is  an  unhappily  inadequate  answer,  but  I  think  that  is 
where  we  are. 

I  guess  the  other  thing  I  would  add  is  that  I  think  it  is  a  high 
priority  that  we  spend  more  multilaterally,  particularly  for  UNEP 
and  for  other  U.N.  environmentally  related  institutions,  because  at 
least  in  constant  dollars  to  bring  back  their  funding  to  where  it 
was,  say,  in  1980.  I  would  like  to  see  that  as  a  goal  that  we  return 
funding  in  constant  purchasing  power  dollars  to  at  least  where  we 
were  in  1980,  and  we  are  way  below  that  now. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  you  again  for  your  thoughts. 

Any  other  panelist  want  to  comment  on  our  funding  aspects  for 
energy  and  the  environment? 

Mr.  POPOFF.  I  would  say  that  anything  we  do  in  pursuit  of  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  transferring  the  technologies  that  facilitate  pol- 
lution prevention  are  in  our  total  best  interest.  That  is  a  govern- 
ment-to-government initiative  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  private  sector 
initiative  in  many,  many  cases. 

Monies  spent  for  remediation  are  suspect,  and  they  have  to  be 
focused  onto  the  targets  that  they  are  addressing.  In  some  cases, 
they  are  very  well  justified.  In  some  cases,  they  are  inefficient, 
wasteful  and  have  to  be  seen  in  that  fashion. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  be  issue-specific  on  remediation  related  ex- 
penditures, but  I  really  think  that  the  whole  issue  of  pollution  pre- 
vention gets  us  into  the  area  of  technology  transfer,  investment 
laws,  intellectual  property  considerations  and,  again,  cooperation 
not  only  between  nations  but  within  industries. 

Again,  going  back  to  a  statement  that  was  made  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  California,  can  we  expect  nations  with  different  val- 
ues to  agree  on  many  of  the  initiatives  that  we  in  the  United 
States  feel  are  appropriate?  The  answer  clearly  is  no.  But  as  we 
look  at  many  of  the  other  means  of  engendering  cooperation  we 
find  that  industries,  be  they  my  industry,  the  chemical  industry,  or 
the  petroleum  industry  or  automotive  industry,  have  investments 
throughout  the  world.  If  our  standards  are  appropriately  high  and 
our  investments  in  pollution  prevention  and  enlightened  address  to 
production  and  conservation  of  resources  rather  than  prohibition  of 
their  use,  are  facilitated,  then  I  think  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  an  efficient  address  to  environmental  reform  on  a  global 
basis  through  pollution  prevention  and  maybe  even  engender  a  re- 
mediation attitude  in  the  nations  we  are  attempting  to  nelp. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Train. 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Oilman,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  should 
strengthen  our  foreign  assistance  program,  particularly  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area.  I  think  it  needs  more  focus  than  it  has  had  and, 
as  others  have  suggested,  our  national  commission  report  rec- 
ommends, and  it  is  in  my  testimony,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  program  should  be  generally  redirected  in  the  direc- 
tion of  emphasizing  sustainable  development. 
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I  believe  that  leadership  on  the  part  of  this  committee  would  be 
very  important  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Train. 

I  thank  the  panelists.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ENVmONMENfTAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  I  want  to  try  to  catch  up  some  loose 
ends  here,  but  on  the  point  you  were  just  making,  Mr.  Popoff,  I  no- 
ticed that  President  Clinton  said  the  other  day  that  there  are  enor- 
mous opportunities  available  for  American  business  for  exporting 
various  kinds  of  environmental  technologies.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Popoff.  I  do.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  in  terms  of  what 
we  conceive  of  as  the  manifestation  of  harvesting  that  opportunity. 
I  think  too  much  is  being  said  about  a  $300  billion  new  emerging 
environmental  protection  industry. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  a  lot  of  our  technology  just  too  fancy,  too 
advanced,  too  expensive? 

Mr.  Popoff.  No.  Oood  technology  is  usually  simple  to  use.  If 
complex  in  development,  it  should  be  simple  in,  at  least,  its  appli- 
cation. 

But  I  think  the  key  is  we  have  a  multi trillion  dollar  existing  in- 
dustry that  should  be  working  on  pollution  prevention  and  waste 
minimization  and  management  specific  to  its  own  processes  as  well 
as  articulating  the  need  for  a  pollution  prevention  or  pollution  tech- 
nology industry. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  do  we  need  to  do  here  in  government 
in  order  to  promote  the  export  of  environmentally  good  tech- 
nologies? 

Mr.  Popoff.  The  first  order  of  business,  I  think,  is  to  understand 
how  that  process  is  best  served.  We  have  one  set  of  standards  in 
my  company  around  the  world,  and  we  try  to  practice  the  best 
technology  at  the  most  recent  plant  that  we  have  built.  That  says 
our  ethylene  plant  in  Canada,  by  virtue  of  being  the  most  recently 
built,  is  perhaps  the  best  performer  in  terms  of  using  most  modern 
technology.  But  we  try  to  get  all  of  our  ethylene  plants  up  to  that 
standar(L  Our  most  recent  polystyrene  plant  is  built  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  yet  it  is  basically  working  to  an  international  standard  as  we 
upgrade  all  our  units. 

Technology  transfer  to  ourselves  is  the  easiest  way  to  operate  or 
to  joint  ventures  or  third  parties  with  whom  we  have  a  history. 

INDUSTRY  ADHERING  TO  A  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  STANDARD 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  see  any  major  action  for  govern- 
ment to  take,  to  help  or  to  facilitate  that,  or  do  you  think  govern- 
ment's role  should  be  not  to  take  action? 

Mr.  Popoff.  To  protect  the  intellectual  propertv  inherent  in  the 
technology,  to  protect  U.S.  investment  abroad,  all  of  those  things 
would  be  immensely  helpful. 

Then  I  think  we  all  would  understand  that  it  is  in  our  considered 
best  interests  to  see,  for  instance,  the  chemical  industry  uniformly 
adhering  to  a  global  standard  around  the  world,  exercising  the  best 
technology.  , 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  do  you  bring  that  about? 
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Mr.  PoPOFF.  I  think  fundamentally  we  have  in  our  industry  in 
the  United  States  a  concept  called  Responsible  Care.  It  says  that, 
as  a  condition  of  membersnip,  the  180  companies  in  the  Cnemical 
Manufacturers  Association  must  reduce  emissions  each  and  every 
year. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Worldwide  companies? 

Mr.  PopoFF.  These  are  worldwide  companies.  The  initiative 
started  in  Canada,  actually.  We  have  20  signatories  around  the 
world.  But  they  are  the  same  companies  in  many  of  these  around 
the  world:  Dow  around  the  world,  Shell  around  the  world,  Beyer 
and  BASF  and  ICHF. 

So,  basically,  industry  standards  around  the  world  are  a  reality, 
and  this  concept  of  Responsible  Care  makes  it  a  condition  of  oper- 
ating under  SARA  Title  III  reporting  to  show  continuous  improve- 
ment, continuous  reduction.  That  means  in  emission  to  the  air, 
land  and  water  on  an  annual  basis.  No  excuses. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Sure. 

Mr.  Oilman.  How  do  you  enforce  that  amongst  your  member- 
ship? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  We  ask  people  to  exit  the  organization  if  they  can't 
live  by  those  standards. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Train,  Ms.  Mathews,  Mr.  Sinding,  do 
you  have  any  comments  on  the  adequacy  of  this  program?  Do  you 
know  if  it  is  good  or  if  there  are  weaknesses  in  it? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  industry  leaders,  without 
question. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  it  working? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  am  not,  I  don't  think  I  can  measure  it,  but  I 
have,  if  I  could  make  a  couple  of  points. 

It  points,  I  think,  to  one  of  the  things  government  can  do  more 
of  and  that  is  to  use  what  we  have  discovered  in  the  last  few  years 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  regulatory  tools  which  is  simply  public 
information. 

Laws  that  simply  require  collection  and  release  of  data  about 
toxic  emissions,  for  example,  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  chem- 
ical industry  and  others  who  simply  didn't  like  having  to  publish, 
even  to  look  at,  the  numbers.  And  with  the  population  that  is  now 
just,  not  here  but  globally,  equipped  with  computers,  they  can 
track  this  and  look  at  it.  Public  information  has  become,  I  think, 
an  enormously  potent  and  underused  tool. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  we  require  you  to  publish  all  this  infor- 
mation on  these  standards? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  will  come  back  to  you  on  that. 

Mr.  PopOFF.  There  are  standards  that  require  publication.  It  is 
under  SARA  Title  III.  But  I  think  we  have  a  record  of  publishing 
beyond  what  is  mandated,  and  it  is  in  our  best  interest.  It  is  peer 
pressure,  basically. 

Ms.  Mathews.  It  has  induced  voluntary  action  that  has  been  far 
more  ambitious  than  anything  you  could  nave  gotten  under  manda- 
tory, and  that  is  a  model  that  should  be  looked  at  and  followed. 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  If  I  say  nothing  else  today,  and  I  have  said  a  lot, 
voluntarism  is  working.  Bill  Reilly,  former  EPA  Administrator,  un- 
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derstood  that  waiting  for  1995  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  go  into  ef- 
fect was  really  losing  time.  So  he  said  and  came  to  our  industry 
first,  I  want  a  voluntary  33  percent  reduction  of  17  key  air  toxics 
which  he  defined  by  1992.  That  has  been  met.  And  a  50  percent 
reduction  by  1995.  That  kind  of  a  voluntary  initiative  I  think 
serves  everyone's  best  interests. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  wasn't  exactly  voluntary.  You  had  the 
threat  of  government  action  later. 

Mr.  POPOFF.  No,  no,  it  was  purely  voluntary.  Some  companies 
and  some  industries  opted  not  to  play. 

It  was  voluntary,  but  I  think  in  everyone's  self-interest.  In  our 
industry  we  volunteered  to  accept  the  initiative. 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  had  a  couple  of  other  suggestions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Go  ahead. 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  past  administration  also  has  a  program  at 
EPA  called  the  Green  Lights  program  which,  basically,  used  gov- 
ernment power  as  a  catalyst  for  environmental  change.  Close  scru- 
tiny of  that  suggests  it  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  government 
programs  I  have  ever  looked  at. 

Thirdly,  I  think  something  Congress  ought  to  do  is  look  hard  at 
different  kinds  of  regulation,  particularly  things  like  best  available 
technology  which  have  I  think  in  practice  raised  barriers  to  innova- 
tion. They  looked  like  the  frontier  at  the  time  the  law  or  regulation 
was  passed,  but  bv  the  time  everything  got  on  the  books  it  became 
a  ceiling  rather  than  a  floor.  There  is  no  question  that  that  has 
slowed  innovation  in  some  important  technologies. 

Finally,  we  ought  not  be  complacent  about  American  leadership 
in  having  international  markets  in  energy  use.  Where  we  have  lost 
markets,  solar  energy  moved  overseas.  Integrated  gas  turbine  tech- 
nology developed  with  DOD  expenditures  for  jet  engines.  And  there 
are  any  number,  railroads  for  example,  if  we  try  to  develop  high 
speed  rail  in  this  country  we  will  have  to  buy  abroad.  And  other 
countries  will  not  look  to  the  United  States  to  provide  what  is  a 
huge  and  growing  market. 

So  there  are  lots  of  areas.  There,  it  is  a  pricing  issue.  So  those 
are  some  areas  where,  indirectly,  government  could  do  a  lot  to  im- 
prove this. 

linkage  between  environment  and  trade 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  had  you  folks  quite  awhile,  but 
I  want  to  cover  several  other  topics,  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief^  and 
request  that  you  try  to  respond  briefly,  too. 

One  of  you  mentioned  early  in  your  comments  about  a  linkage 
between  environment  and  trade.  Ms.  Mathews,  I  think  that  was 
you. 

NAFTA  doesn't  have  any  environmental  provisions  in  it,  I  under- 
stand. They  are  talking  about  a  parallel  agreement.  Is  that  incor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Train.  I  believe  that  is  incorrect,  sir. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  let's  check  it.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  NAFTA  had  no  environmental  provisions,  but  they 
would  be  addressed  in  a  parallel  agreement.  President  Clinton  has 
talked  about  the  parallel  agreement. 
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Mr.  Train.  I  believe  the  essence  of  that  was  that  the  provisions 
of  NAFTA  did  not  go  far  enough  and  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
parallel  agreement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Train.  But  there  are  rather  substantial  environmental  safe- 
guards in  NAFTA  as  negotiated  presently. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  What  is  the  status  of  the  North  American 
Commission  on  the  Environment? 

Mr.  Train.  It  is  an  agreement  in  principle  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  address  the  environmental  impacts  of  NAFTA  as  it  is  imple- 
mented, and  also  to  receive  public  comment  and  to  enable  citizen 
organizations  in  the  three  countries  to  bring  environmental  issues 
to  the  attention  of  the  respective  governments  with  regard  to  the 
implementation  of  NAFTA. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  was  informed  here  that  there  are  Some 
very  general  statements  in  NAFTA  with  respect  to  environment 
but  nothing  very  precise,  no  enforcement,  nothing  too  specific.  Is 
that  a  fair  summary  of  it? 

Mr.  Train.  I  would  have  thought  they  were  fairly  specific. 

For  example,  there  is  a  general  disclaimer  that  nothing  in 
NAFTA  can  operate  in  any  way  to  lower  standards  in  any  of  the 
countries.  This  is,  with  respect  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
particularly  or  any  state  standard.  It  is  very  specific  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  things  need  to  be  addressed 
in  the  parallel  agreements? 

Mr.  Train.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  From  an  environmental  standpoint  you  are 
satisfied  with  NAFTA  as  drafted? 

Mr.  Train.  I  am  sure  it  can  always  be  strengthened,  but  I  was 
fully  supportive  of  NAFTA  as  negotiated  from  the  environmental 
standpoint.  But  I  will  say  a  number  of  the  people  in  the  environ- 
mental community  don't  agree  with  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Any  other  comments  on  that? 

In  future  trade  agreements  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  see  en- 
vironmental factors  included  more  and  more?  Trade  agreements  be- 
come a  lot  more  than  trade  agreements  in  effect,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Train.  Yes,  sir. 

UNCED 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  have  not  talked  about  the  United  Na- 
tions' Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  very  much. 

Mr.  Train,  you  led  off  by  saying,  making  the  point  of  the  over- 
riding importance  of  U.S.  leadership  here.  What  are  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  we  need  to  make  in  this  government  in  order  to 
follow  up  on  the  implementation  of  the  U.N.  conference? 

Mr.  Train.  The  organization  of  the  executive  branch  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  global  environmental  issues,  that  is  probably  number 
one.  I  think  this  is  being  addressed. 

I  believe  the  State  Department,  as  has  been  discussed  here,  is 
elevating  this  entire  issue  to  a  higher  level  within  the  Department. 
That  is  excellent. 

The  President  has  committed  to  having  the  Office  of  Environ- 
ment in  the  White  House.  The  Director  of  the  office  would  sit  with 
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the  National  Security  Council,  or  with  the  National  Economic 
Council.  Those  are  all  strong  steps. 

I  have  to  personally  inject  the  corollary  statement  that  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  abolish  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
I  do  not  see  as  a  forward  step. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Sustainable  Development?  Is  that  going  to  be  a  strong 
and  forceful  commission  or  can  you  tell  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Train.  Jessica  Mathews  will  probably  know  more  about  this 
than  I  do,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  Secretary-General  has 
committed  himself  to  a  strong  commission.  It  will  be  located  in 
New  York  with  the  political  center  of  the  U.N.  system,  and  that  is 
important. 

Ms.  Mathews.  My  view  would  be  the  most  important  steps  are 
to  lead  by  example.  First,  sign  the  biodiversity  treaty.  It  is  demon- 
strably not  in  our  interest,  either  for  jobs,  for  broader  environ- 
mental goals,  for  us  not  to  be  at  the  table  at  that. 

THE  BIODIVERSITY  TREATY 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  didn't  sign  that  because  we  didn't 
think  it  adequately  protected  intellectual  property  rights,  and  due 
to  concerns  regarding  the  financing  mechanisms.  Do  you  share  that 
view? 

Ms.  Mathews.  There  were  concerns,  but  they  were  unfounded. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  sign  it? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  think  we  ought  to  sign  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  As  is? 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  concerns  were  unfounded.  They  rest  on  deci- 
sions that  have  not  yet  been  taken. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Have  you  looked  at  that,  Mr.  Popoff? 

Mr.  Popoff.  Yes,  I  have. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  do  you  feel  about  that?  Should  we 
sign  it?  You  were  talking  about  intellectual  property  rights. 

Mr.  Popoff.  I  think  the  intellectual  property  rights  should  be  di- 
vorced from  the  biodiversity  aspects. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Should  we  sign  it? 

Mr.  Popoff.  With  modification. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  modification? 

Mr.  Popoff.  Clarifying  the  issue  of  intellectual  property.  Those 
are  separate  issues.  In  many  instances,  it  does  both  a  disservice. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Ms.  Mathews. 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  treaty  language  itself  was  intended  precisely 
to  protect  intellectual  property  rights,  and  I  think  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  in  doing  a  unilateral  U.S.  interpretation  of  what  it 
means,  although  I  would  not  suggest  the  treaty  need  be  altered  it- 
self now.  What  is  in  the  treaty  now  is  OK 

We  can  add  a  statement  of  how  we  interpret  that  language,  but 
the  actual  things  that  we  really  are  concerned  about  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  And  if  we  are  interested  in  protecting  our  interests  we 
need  to  be  at  the  table,  not  outside  it. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  develop  and  get  some  national  agreement 
on  a  plan  of  action  for  implementing  what  is  required  under  the 
global  warming  treaty  of  how  we  will  attempt  to  reach  this  goal  of 
returning  emissions  to  1990  levels. 
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Those  are  the  two  key  things. 

COMMISSION  ON  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  have  any  impression  about  the 
Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  and  how  it  is  developing? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning.  It  has  a  very  broad 
and  long  term  agenda,  and  that  is  always  hard  for  big  U.N.  agen- 
cies. 

Again,  determined  U.S.  action  on  the  two  steps  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  will  help.  U.S.  leadership  across  the  board,  as  Russ 
Train  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  his  statement,  is  essential.  U.S. 
funding  support  for  the  entire  U.N.  system  as  well  as  continued  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  system  will  go  a  long  way. 

ENERGY  TAX 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  all  of  you  support  the  proposal  of  the 
President  on  the  energy  tax? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  do. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Anybody  opposed? 

Mr.  PoPOFF.  I  am. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why,  Mr.  Popoff? 

Mr.  Popoff.  I  think  the  energy  tax  is  in  many  respects  counter- 
productive to  U.S.  competitiveness.  I  think  it  is  in  many  respects 
out  of  context  because  we  address  energy  from  the  standpoint  of 
three  perspectives:  Environmental  perspective,  revenue-generating 
perspective,  and  then  an  energy-policy-specific  to  conservation  per- 
spective. 

I  think  right  now  we  are  looking  at  energy  from  strictly  a  reve- 
nue-generating perspective.  I  think  that  is  fine  for  the  immediate 
needs  that  the  President  perceives,  but  I  really  feel  that  the  com- 
petitive aspects  are  those  that  really  are  not  the  overall  economy's 
best  interest. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  you  oppose  all  energy  taixes? 

Mr.  Popoff.  No,  I  would  not.  I  think,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony, 
I  would  address  consumption  taxes  that  really  change  habits. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  A  gas  tax? 

Mr.  Popoff.  I  think  a  gas  tax  is  a  consumption  tax.  I  prefer  it 
to  really  impacting  business  and  agriculture  at  a  grass  roots  level 
and  weakening  our  competitiveness  and  ability  to  create  jobs. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  get 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  on 
record  with  you  on  the  gasoline  tax.  I  would  strongly  prefer  the  al- 
ternative of  a  significant  gasoline  tax  increase  to  the  present  pack- 
age of  energy  taxes.  But  I  also  think  that  there  is  room  for  a  mix 
of  gasoline  tax  and  of  other  broad-based  taxes  such  as  the  carbon 
tax  which  would  be  more  specifically  directed  toward  environ- 
mental improvement  than  the  present  broad-based  tax. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK 

Mr.  Train.  Btu  tax,  I  should  say. 

MULTILATERAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  get  your  impressions  of  the 
multilateral  institutions  and  their  performance  on  sustainable  de- 
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velopment,  if  vou  have  any  impressions.  Are  they  doing  a  good  job 
here?  Bad  job;  What  do  they  need  to  correct? 

Ms.  Mathews.  I  think  that  with  very  weak  funding  and  several 
other  strikes  against  it  that  UNEP's  overall  record  has  been  a  com- 
mendable one.  It  can,  it  should,  and  needs  to  be  strengthened.  I 
think  its  new  leadership  is  very  promising. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  about  the  World  Bank  and  UNDP? 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  World  Bank  over  the  last  10  years  has  enor- 
mously improved  their  performance.  The  area  that  I  think  needs 
most  attention  is  rural  policy.  I  think  they  have  lagged  in  funding 
energy  efficiency  improvements  and  following  the  direction  and 
conclusions  of  their  own  studies. 

Another  troubled  U.N.  agency  that  most  needs  attention  by  the 
United  States  is  FAO. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Which  one? 

Ms.  Mathews.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which 
has  been  crippled  by  politics  and  needs  stronger  leadership. 

GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE  CONVENTION 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  does  the  United  States  need  to  do  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  the  Global  Climate  Change  Conven- 
tion? Any  comments  about  that? 

Ms.  Mathews.  Well,  we  have  to  do  this,  to  have  this  plan  of  ac- 
tion. And  while  the  commitment,  the  treaty,  doesn't  require  us  to 
return  our  emissions  to  1980  levels,  it  sets  that  as  a  goal.  So  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  treaty  is  that  we  need  to  return  our 
1990  CO2  emissions  to  the  1980  levels  which  will,  depending  on 
how  fast  economic  growth  and  energy  use  rise,  require  really  a  sub- 
stantial effort. 

EMISSION  standards 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  well  do  we  limit  our  emissions  as 
compared,  say,  to  the  Japanese  and  European  industries?  Are  we 
tougher? 

Ms.  Mathews.  We  are  high  in  emissions  per  dollar  of  GNP. 
About  double. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  are  not  as  tough? 

Ms.  Mathews.  We  are  not  as  energy  efficient. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  we  have  a  lot  more  emissions  for  the 
energy  we  use,  is  that  it? 

Ms.  Mathews.  We  produce  less  GDP  per  enerp^,  per  unit  of  en- 
er^  use,  than  Japan  and  most  of  Europe,  all  of  Europe. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  that  means  we  are  a  lot  dirtier. 

Ms.  Mathews.  That  means  the  productivity  of  energy  use  is 
lower.  You  have  to  look  sector  by  sector.  You  have  to  look  at  trans- 
portation and  correct  for  climate.  They  are  difficult,  but,  nonethe- 
less, the  most  detailed  study  still  show  a  substantial  difference  in 
energy  productivity.  We  know  how  we  can  improve  it. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  we  have  a  lot  more  emissions,  dirtier 
emissions,  right? 

Ms.  Mathews.  In  this  case,  warming  emissions  we  are  talking 
about,  yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK  You  state  it  in  a  little  more  sophisti- 
cated language  than  I  do. 
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}At.  Popoff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  drive  more  miles  in  big- 
ger cars.  I  think  we  produce  as  efficiently  as  anyone  else  because, 
if  you  don't  produce  efficiently,  indeed  you  are  out  of  business.  I 
think  we  are  a  very  large  consumer  of  energies  because  we  are  a 
very  large  producer  of  the  world's  wealth,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
segmented  situation. 

We  also  are  not  big  proponents  of  nuclear  power  which  is  a  sure 
way  to  discontinue  the  generation  of  CO2. 

NUCLEAR  POWER 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  favor  a  much  more  vigorous  effort  on 
nuclear  power? 

Mr.  Popoff.  I  think  nuclear  power  has  a  place  in  the  overall  con- 
tinuum of  energy  generation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  rest  of  you  agree  with  that? 

You  were  nodding  your  head,  Mr.  Sinding.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  nod  ^ 
of  the  head  in  the  record.  ' 

Mr.  Sinding.  I  agree  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Train.  I  think,  theoretically. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  This  country  needs  to  move  to  more  nu- 
clear energy,  is  that  what  you  are  telling  me? 

Mr.  Train.  I  think  that  is  the  theoretical  argument  we  make  in 
favor  of  that.  But  the  economic  costs  of  nuclear  power  skyrocketed, 
and  I  don't  think  you  will  find  very  many,  if  any,  public  utilities 
interested  today  in  making  large  capital  investments  in  nuclear 
power. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  Government  should 
subsidize  them? 

Ms.  Mathews.  No. 

Mr.  Train.  No. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  the  market  handle  it? 

Mr.  Train.  Get  the  prices  right  and  let  the  market  handle  it. 

population  programs 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Dr.  Sinding,  to  be  sure  I  understand  you 
on  population  programs.  What  changes  do  you  think  are  needed  in 
present  law  to  strengthen  our  population  programs? 

Mr.  Sinding.  The  only  specific  change  that  I  called  for  in  my  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  bring  our  policy  with  respect  to 
abortion  into  conformity  with  domestic  policy.  Otherwise,  I  think 
that  the  policy  framework  for  effective  action  on  population  is  in 
place. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  challenge  over  the  next  two  decades  is  to 
mobilize  the  resources  to  complete  the  demographic  transition.  We 
have  made  enormous  progress  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  fact,  I 
would  argue  and  said  in  the  testimony. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  do  you  mean  by  demographic  transi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sinding.  That  means  moving  from  a  position  of  high  birth 
rates  and  high  death  rates  to  a  position  of  low  birth  rates  and  low 
death  rates. 

What  happens  in  the  transition  is  the  birth  rates  go  down  and 
death  rates  stay  high  and  you  get  a  very  high  rate  of  population 
growth.  That  is  the  situation  we  have  been  in,  basically,  since 
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World  War  II — in  this  whole  century,  really,  but  particularly  since 
World  War  II.  The  completion  of  the  transition  is  getting  the  birth 
rates  down  to  where  the  death  rates  have  gone. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  am  sorry  to  abruptly  adjourn  you.  We 
have  a  vote,  and  Mr.  Gilman  and  I  have  to  take  care  of  committee 
business.  I  nave  a  lot  more  questions.  You  are  lucky  the  bells  have 
rung,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  conclude. 

It  has  been  a  very  good,  stimulating  morning.  We  are  most  fate- 
ful to  you.  Excuse  me  while  we  go  ahead  with  committee  busmess. 
You  are  free  to  leave.  It  is  very  good  to  have  you,  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  testimony. 

I  understand  Mr.  Gilman  has  a  statement  on  the  hearing  which 
he  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing.  With- 
out objection  that  is  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gilman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

[Whereupon,  at  12:12  p.m.,  the  committee  was  acijoumed.] 


APPENDIX 


Prepared  Statement  of  Congressman  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  welcome  today's  witnesses  on  environmental 
issues  in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  From  all  indications,  President  Clinton,  and  particu- 
larly Vice  President  Gore,  have  already  focused  on  this  tonic  and  are  putting  in 
Flace  new  mechanisms  and  offices  to  guide  our  international  environmental  policy, 
am  very  interested  to  hear  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 

Our  witnesses  all  have  the  experience  and  background  required  to  help  our  com- 
mittee navigate  its  way  through  these  difficult  and  complex  policy  issues. 

I  look  forward  to  playing  a  role  in  the  growing  congressional  effort  to  incorporate 
a  wide  range  of  environmental  issues  into  our  foreign  policy.  Congress  has  already 
started  to  play  a  watchdog  role  over  the  implementation  of  the  international  agree- 
ments signed  at  least  year's  global  environmental  conference.  These  efforts  should 
continue  to  receive  the  highest  priority  from  this  committee. 

When  it  comes  to  our  international  environmental  policy,  bipartisanship  should 
start  at  the  water's  edge. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  World  Wildlife  Fund 

Chairman  Hamilton  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
invitation  to  share  my  views  on  the  international  environmental  challenges  facing 
the  United  States.  I  do  so  from  a  perspective  of  more  than  30  vears  of  experience 
in  environmental  protection  and  international  conservation,  with  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  with  sev- 
eral nongovernmental  organizations  active  in  international  conservation  matters.  I 
am  currently  chairman  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF),  having  previously  served 
as  its  president.^ 

For  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Environment,  a  bipartisan,  private  sector  commission  convened  by  WWF  to  review 
U.S.  environmental  policy  and  to  articulate  steps  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
take  to  better  protect  the  environment. 

While  the  (Jonunission  focused  its  attention  primarily  on  U.S.  domestic  environ- 
mental policy,  we  quickly  came  to  the  realization  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  sep- 
arate UJS.  domestic  environmental  policy  from  international  environmental  policy. 
The  two  are  closely  interwoven.  The  U.S.  environmental  agenda  is  laden  with  glob- 
al-scale problems — ozone  depletion,  climate  change,  loss  of  biological  diversity,  and 
Bopulation  growth,  among  others.  These  are  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
fnited  States  alone.  These  are  also  problems  that  pose  real  threats  to  the  United 
States.  They  place  at  risk  the  health  and  economic  welfare  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  our  interests  in  global  stability  and  welfare.  They  are,  indeed,  more  of  a  threat 
to  our  national  security  than  any  current  military  threat.  The  Conunission's  report, 
"Choosing  a  Sustainable  Future,"  was  released  this  past  December.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  report's  summary  statement  and  Chapter  6,  entitled  "America's  New 
Global  Role,"  for  the  record  along  with  my  testimony. 


^Also:  founder  and  chairman  of  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation  (now  trustee  emeritus),  for- 
merly vice  president  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  (lUCN),  cur- 
rently trustee  and  vice  president  of  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature,  trustee  of  the  World  Re- 
sources Institute,  trustee  of  the  King  Mahendra  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  (Nepal),  and 
trustee  of  the  Philippine  Foundation  for  the  Environment. 
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My  view  is  that  overall  with  respect  to  the  global  environment,  we  face  a  classic 
bad  news/good  news  situation. 

Let  me  get  the  bad  news  over  first.  In  my  travels  throughout  the  world,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  escape  the  fact  that  human  "beings  are  taking  a  very  heavy  toll  on 
the  natural  environment.  Rampant  deforestation,  eroding  sous,  spreading  deserts, 
overharvesting  of  fishery  resources,  mass  extinction  of  species  and  loss  of  oiological 
diversity  on  land  and  at  sea,  contaminated  water,  and  polluted  and  dep-aded  urban 
environments,  combined  with  rapid  population  growth,  present  a  gnm  picture  of 
spreading  environmental  impoverishment,  in  developing  countries  as  well  as  in  in- 
dustrialized ones.  By  itself,  this  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  human  beings  and  vir- 
tually all  hfe  on  Earth. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  the  three  decades  that  I  have  worked  in  this  field,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  public  awareness  and  public  action  about  environ- 
mental problems.  Until  recently,  more  people  and  nations  of  the  world  blindly  pur- 
sued policies  that  regarded  economic  development  and  safeguarding  natural  re- 
sources as  mutually  exclusive.  That  perception  is  clearly  changing.  Increasingly,  the 
world's  peoples,  and  their  leaders,  are  recognizing  that  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment can  only  occur  on  an  ecologically  sustainable  base.  People  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  the  kind  of  development  that  all  nations  need— the  only  kind  that  will 
endure  over  the  long-term — is  the  kind  that  allows  people  to  improve  their  standard 
of  living  without  destroying  or  impairing  the  natural  resources  systems  upon  which 
that  living  is  based. 

Nowhere  is  this  new  awareness  more  evident  than  when  I  consider  the  difference 
between  the  two  global  conferences  on  environment  and  development  which  I  at- 
tended 20  vears  apart.  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  first 
global  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stockholm  in  1972.  Just  two  heads 
of  state  attended  that  occasion,  and  it  was  covered  by  about  500 — a  record  for  its 
time — reporters  and  monitored  by  a  small  contingent  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. .     r..     J 

Last  summer  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  more  than  100  heads  of  state  or  government  were  watched  closely  by  some 
7,000  reporters  and  30,000  very  vocal  representatives  of  nongovernmental  orcaniza- 
tions  and  citizen  groups  from  around  the  world.  News  reports  on  what  the  delegates 
were  struggling  to  accomplish  went  out  to  every  town  and  village  across  the  globe. 
The  change  in  public  attention  to  the  serious  issues  being  debated  was  simply  over- 
whelming, and,  in  my  opinion,  bodes  very  well  for  a  more  environmentally  sustain- 
able fiiture.  Probably  the  most  promising  development  of  all  is  the  growing  recogni- 
tion that  long-term  economic  well-being  is  totally  dependent  on  the  continued  health 
of  the  natural  systems  of  the  Earth. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  suggest  four  broad  points  for  you  to  consider: 

1.  The  United  States  cannot — must  not — back  away  from  helping  provide  solutions 
to  the  critical  challenges  to  the  environmental  health  of  the  planted.  U.S.  leadership 
in  this  regard  is  essential. — I  assure  you  that  around  the  world  both  governments 
and  nongovernmental  environmental  organizations  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  on  environmental  problems.  Our  broad  experience  and  our  tedinical  ca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  environmental  needs  are  without  parallel  in  the  world.  It  is 
also  clear  that  international  environmental  agreements  that  do  not  include  the 
United  States  as  a  party  tend  to  be  flawed  from  the  start.  Without  active  and  posi- 
tive U.S.  participation  such  agreements  simply  cannot  do  the  job  intended. 

Two  recent  examples  tend  to  make  these  points.  When  the  United  States  threat- 
ened last  spring  that  it  could  not  sign  a  climate  change  convention  with  specific  tar- 
fets  for  CO2  reduction,  the  other  parties  weakened  the  convention  in  order  to  secure 
I.S.  signature.  It  was  plain  to  all  that  a  climate  change  convention  without  U.S. 
participation  would  be  relatively  meaningless,  that  a  weak  convention  with  U.S. 
participation  was  better  than  a  strong  convention  without  U.S.  participation.  Sec- 
ondly, the  refusal  by  the  United  States  in  the  final  analysis  to  sign  the  biodiversity 
convention  at  Rio  means  that  convention,  as  it  now  stands,  can  accomplish  little. 

These  are  the  facts  of  international  environmental  life.  Thev  place  a  special  bur- 
den of  responsibility  on  the  United  States,  a  responsibility  that  can  best  be  exer- 
cised by  our  assuming  a  strong,  proactive  role  in  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion on  critical  global  environmental  issues.  Not  only  will  the  interest  of  global  envi- 
ronmental protection  be  best  served  by  that  approach  but  it  is  the  approach  that 
can  best  assure  that  our  own  national  interests  are  adequately  safe^arded. 

In  1993,  many  Americans  have  grabbed  onto  the  somehow  comforting  belief  that 
our  domestic  problems  are  so  overwhelming  that  we  can  turn  our  collective  atten- 
tion away  from  the  areas  of  international  conservation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. This  is  a  dangerous  delusion.  We  must  be  absolutely  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  self-interest  in  leading  efforts  to  protect  the  global  environment. 
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in  moderating  world  {mpulation  growth,  and  in  improving  the  standard  of  hving  in 
developing  countries. 

I  am  not  going  to  recite  for  you  the  litany  of  statistics  about  deforestation,  species 
loss,  atmospnenc  changes,  human  population  growth,  and  all  the  rest  of  tne  chal- 
lenges that  the  globe  laces  in  1993  and  beyond.  These  are  well  documented.  You 
also  understand  that  environmental  problems  have  no  respect  for  political  borders. 
Here  is  the  general  point  that  you  must  be  concemea  about:  Threats  to  the 
biodiversity  of  the  Earth,  to  the  air  and  water,  ultimately  represent  direct  threats 
to  the  United  States  and  must  be  addressed  aggressively,  no  matter  how  serious  our 
domestic  challenges. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  we  have  thought  of  threats  to  ourselves, 
our  families,  communities  and  nations  in  terms  of  hostile  people  or  belligerent  na- 
tions. A  little  more  than  a  decade  ago.  President  Reagan  vowed  that  the  United 
States  would  never  again  be  caught  unprepared  to  counter  the  threats  of  foreign  en- 
emies. Thus,  we  have  spent  more  than  $2  trillion  in  the  past  decade  to  counter  any 
possible  threats  to  our  national  security  from  hostile,  well-armed  nations. 

We  have  not  yet  gotten  used  to  thinking  about  more  subtle  threats  to  our  nation's 
security,  such  as  atmospheric  warming  or  species  loss.  Thus,  the  spending  that  we 
commit  to  countering  these  more  subtle  global  threats  is  far,  far  less  than  for  direct 
military  threats.  Moreover,  we  think  of  this  spending  as  "foreign  aid,"  as  if  it  some- 
how were  not  being  spent  in  our  own  self  interest. 

Today,  we  must  learn  that  funds  spent  on  protecting  the  global  environment  are 
investments  in  the  security  and  prosperity  of  this  nation  as  well  as  others.  If  forests 
continue  to  fall,  deserts  spread,  arable  soils  blow  away,  fisheries  dwindle,  global  pol- 
lution increases,  and  populations  grow,  no  nation  will  escape  the  adverse  effects.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  in  the  United  States  take  bold  steps  to  reinvigorate  and  tar- 
get our  international  investment  program,  we  will  effectively  invest  in  global  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity. 

For  close  to  half  a  century,  this  nation  has  been  rightly  concerned  with  countering 
a  real  threat  from  a  real  national  enemy.  Today,  with  that  threat  effectively  elimi- 
nated, we  have  an  opportunity  to  focus  international  investment  on  other  purposes. 
Our  international  expenditures  should  be  understood  as  a  long-term  investment 
that  can  yield  large  security  and  other  benefits  for  this  country,  including  more 
prosperous  trading  partners,  gfreater  prospects  for  democracy  and  stability,  reduced 
international  tension,  higher  environmental  quality  and  greater  cooperation  on  U.S. 
objectives. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  programmatic  responsibilities  for  addressing 
international  environmental  problems,  including  AID,  EPA,  the  Forest  Service, 
NOAA,  and  Interior.  I  understand  that  the  State  Department  has  iust  completed  a 
reoT^anization  which  gives  international  environmental  policy  a  higner  priority,  and 
that  the  National  Security  Council  now  has  a  senior  staff  person  addressing  these 
issues.  These  developments  are  all  to  the  good.  Achieving  the  goal  of  enhancing  our 
national  security  wul  require  integrating  and  coordinating  U.S.  policies  across  a 
wide  front:  capacity  building,  population  demographics,  debt  management,  trade  re- 
lations, technology  cooperation,  and  special  environmental  initiatives,  as  well  as 
people-oriented  international  investment. 

Our  Commission's  report  recommends  that  the  U.S.  development  assistance  pro- 
gram and  other  U.S.  policies  affecting  developing  countries  be  reoriented  and  en- 
hanced to  achieve  sustainable  development  and  to  protect  the  global  environment. 
It  further  recommends  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  be  rewritten  to  bet- 
ter address  the  environment  and  development  challenges  of  the  post-cold  war  era, 
and  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development  oe  strengthened.  Chairmaii 
Hamilton  and  Congressman  Oilman  showed  excellent  leadership  in  trying  to  do  this 
venr  thing  in  1988  and  1989,  and  I  hope  that  the  administration  and  the  Senate 
will  join  with  you  in  making  this  an  early  and  high  priority. 

On  a  more  specific  note,  I  urge  you  to  follow  through  on  the  commitment  that 
President  Bush  made  at  Rio  to  add  $150  million  in  new  money  to  international  trop- 
ical forest  protection.  There  could  be  few  better  investments  in  a  sustainable,  safe, 
global  environment. 

2.  We  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Government  funds  spent  on  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  that  we  acknowledge  the  basic  relation- 
ship between  people  and  natural  resources  and  use  it  to  inform  our  programming. — 
I  am  certain  that  if  we  agree  on  nothing  else  today,  we  can  all  agree  on  this  prin- 
ciple: the  investment  of  U.S.  taxpayer  money  must  be  expected  to  produce  the  great- 
est possible  return.  This  is  no  less  true  for  international  conservation  than  for  any 
other  investment. 

The  literature  of  "foreign  aid"  is  rife  with  examples  of  waste  and  mismanagement. 
I  understand  that  this  month's  Readers  Digest  features  an  article  on  this  very  sub- 
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ject  that  draws  the  simplistic  conclusion  that  "foreign  investment  is  better  than  for- 
eign aid,"  proceeding  to  ui^  readers  to  write  their  Congressmen  to  "slash  the  AID 
bureaucracy."  This  kind  of  misf>erception  threatens  to  divert  the  United  States  from 
taking  essential  steps  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  foreipi  investment. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  has  been  working  with  individuals  and  with  partner  organi- 
zations in  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  for  more  than  30  years.  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  learned  valuable  lessons  about  effectiveness. 
But,  overall,  what  we  have  learned  is  this:  in  most  places,  conservation  of  natural 
resources  cannot  be  done  without  the  fiiU  cooperation  of  local  people.  There  is  no 
force  greater  on  Earth  than  the  drive  of  human  beings  to  survive  and  to  provide 
for  their  families.  People  will,  if  they  are  desperate  enough,  use  every  last  natural 
resource  at  their  disposal  to  survive.  They  have  no  choice. 

Only  prograuns  that  combine  human  aevelopment  and  opportunity  with  resource 
conservation  offer  a  genuine  alternative  to  the  continued  ravaging  of  the  Earth's 
natural  capital. 

At  the  front  gates  of  national  parks  around  the  world  one  can  find  hungry  people 
seeking  land  for  crops  or  grazing.  Surrounding  forest  preserves  are  people  desperate 
for  cooking  fuel.  Living  side-by-side  with  protected  wildlife  in  Africa  are  villages  of 
people  without  adequate  sources  of  protein.  There  are  real  threats  to  conservation 
that  we  conservationists  have  learned  that  we  cannot  ignore. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  human  needs  from  the  ecological  needs  of  the  forests 
and  wildlife.  Any  long-term  resolution  to  the  ongoing  loss  of  the  Earth's  wildlands 
and  species  must  also  seek  to  address  the  aspirations  of  people.  Similarly,  any  pro- 
gram focused  on  addressing  global  poverty  must  ensure  that  development  does  not 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  natural  resource  base  and  systems  on  which  develop- 
ment depends.  Sustainable  conservation  must  address  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  social  and  economic  development  cannot  succeed  without  conservation. 

Aside  from  strictly  humanitarian  considerations,  that  is  why  the  U.S.  Government 
must  play  a  constant  role  in  funding  effective  programs  to  provide  education,  train- 
ing, credit,  and  job  opportunities  to  people  in  developing  countries. 

Working  with  people  in  any  area  is  time-consuming  and  difficult,  and  numerous 
mistakes  are  often  made  before  effective,  workable  solutions  to  problems  are  identi- 
fied. 

However,  here  are  three  lessons  that  we  have  learned  that  suggest  ways  to  make 
the  U.S.  Government's  international  investment  in  natural  resources  conservation 
more  effective. 

A.  Local  capacity  to  manage  natural  resources  must  be  developed. — In  WWF's 
work  around  the  world,  we  have  found  that  priorities  often  vary  significantly  from 
region-to-region  and  even  from  country-to-country.  When  I  ask  any  of  our  program 
heads  or  field  staff  to  pick  priorities,  trained  personnel — the  human  infrastructure 
upon  which  conservation  depends — is  always  at  the  top. 

Developing  skilled  human  resources  is  the  key  to  the  long-term  success  of  any  en- 
terprise. WWFs  field  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  lack  of  well-trained  profes- 
sionals involved  in  natural  resources  protection  and  management  limits  the  effec- 
tiveness of  conservation  and  development  programs.  This  is  because  the  success  of 
conservation  efforts  depends  largely  on  the  experience  ability  of  those  who  conceive, 
plan,  enact,  promote,  and  enforce  initiatives,  as  well  as  on  the  support  of  those 
whose  lives  and  livelihoods  the  programs  directly  affect. 

If  natural  resource  management  is  to  achieve  a  level  of  autonomy  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, there  must  be  an  empahsis  on  training  natural  resource  managers  in  nations 
around  the  globe.  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the  U.S.  Government  explore 
a  significant  new  program  focused  on  training  resource  managers. 

This  represents  a  significant  new  direction,  but  one  with  unlimited  promise. 
Throughout  the  world,  public  and  private  institutions  do  not  have  sufficient  training 
resources.  Many  natural  resource  agencies  have  been  underbudgeted  and 
understaffed  since  their  inception,  and  thus  have  also  never  had  the  human  or  fi- 
nancial resource  capacity  to  attract  and  keep  qualified  personnel. 

B.  Sources  of  long-term  conservation  funding  must  be  developed. — Our  experience 
at  WWF  suggests  that  a  major  impediment  to  progress  in  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion in  the  developing  world  is  the  lack  of  sustained  conservation  funding.  Govern- 
ments simply  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  devote  to  natural  resource  con- 
servation, and  the  ups  and  downs  of  bilateral  assistance  funding,  combined  with  the 
normal  3-  to  5-year  project  timeframe,  simply  does  not  lead  to  the  coherent  long- 
term  vision,  planning,  and  sustained  program  growth  that  are  critical  to  building 
viable  conservation  programs. 

Fortunately,  there  is  something  specific  that  your  committee  can  do  to  address 
this  problem.  Last  year's  appropriations  bill  contained  language  allowing  the  U.S. 
Government  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  trust  funds  lor  conservation  and 
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other  purposes.  WWFs  experience  with  such  conservation  trust  funds  or  endow- 
ments using  other  sources  of  fiindin^  suggests  to  us  the  power  and  effectiveness  of 
this  tool.  I  urge  this  committee  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  international  con- 
servation investment  by  approving  permanent  legislation  authorizing  and  promoting 
innovative  methods  of  conservation  finance  such  as  conservation  trust  funds  or  en- 
dowments. 

In  developing  such  legislation,  I  suggest  that  the  committee  look  not  only  at  the 
appropriations  language,  but  also  at  tne  experience  of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Ameri- 
cas Initiative.  Throu^  this  mechanism,  the  United  States  has  established  solid 
trust  agreements  through  debt  reduction  with  seven  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
nations.  Eleven  debt  reduction  agreements  have  now  been  signed,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  up  to  $154  million  may  become  available  for  environ- 
mental trust  funds  over  the  life  of  the  EAI  program.  The  model  is  working  well,  and 
deserves  to  be  continued  and  expanded. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  to  talk  about  truly  investing  resources  in  long-range 
resource  protection  rather  than  simply  continuing  to  spend  taxpayers'  money,  inno- 
vative mechanisms  exist.  WWF's  experience  has  been  that  mechanisms  such  as 
debt-for-nature  swaps,  conservation  trust  funds,  and  other  endowment  mechanisms 
are  an  economically  and  programmatically  efficient  and  effective  way  to  invest  in 
resource  protection.  AID  and  other  agencies  working  overseas  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  them. 

C.  People  must  be  given  a  real  stake  in  conservation. — Finally,  WWF's  field  experi- 
ence has  shown  absolutely  that  the  most  effective  conservation  programs  are  those 
that  are  developed  through  a  participatory  process  where  the  "recipient"  individual 
or  organization  is  truly  committed  to  making  the  program  work. 

Our  experience  suggests  as  well  that  the  converse  is  also  true:  natural  resource 
management  decisions  made  without  input  from  local  communities  often  prove  im- 
possible to  implement.  They  may  meet  with  outright  resistance  from  the  groups  that 
they  are  intended  to  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  international  conservation  and  development  is 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  If  certain  accountability  standards  can  be  met,  it  is  our 
observation  that  direct  assistance  to  such  organizations  is  often  the  most  effective 
assistance  that  can  be  made. 

3.  More  emphasis  must  be  given  to  helping  peoole  voluntarily  limit  their  family 
size. — I  am  compelled  to  add  my  voice — and  the  collective  voice  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Environment — to  those  urging  that  the  United  States  give  a  high  pri- 
ority to  supporting  the  availability  of  family  planning  and  health  information  and 
services  throughout  the  world.  There  is  in  mv  mind  no  problem  of  greater  urgency. 
In  the  words  of  our  own  Commission  report:  Curbing  population  growth  is  essential 
to  reducing  the  economic  disparity  between  developed  and  developing  countries  and 
to  achieving  sustainable  development.  World  jwpulation  now  exceeds  5.3  billion  and 
is  on  a  path  toward  doubling  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The  hope  that  sta- 
bility will  follow  this  doubling  is  now  seriously  in  question.  Population  growth  may 
continue  into  the  middle  of  the  twenty-second  century,  perhaps  exceeding  14  billion 
befbre  finally  stabilizing.  The  World  Bank's  "standard  proiection"  indicates  that 
global  population  will  not  stabilize  at  less  than  12.4  billion.  The  speed  of  population 
growth  is  staggering,  it  was  not  until  1800  that  the  total  global  population  reached 
1  billion;  now  world  population  increases  by  a  billion  every  decade". 

The  relationship  between  population  growth  and  environmental  degradation  is 
neither  linear  nor  easily  predicted,  however.  Economic  growth  and  technological  de- 
velopment have  brought  about  population  stabilization  in  some  countries,  and  food 
production  capacity  has  outpaced  global  population  growth.  Global  population  is  ex- 
pected at  least  to  double  in  the  next  half  century.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected growth  will  be  in  developing  countries,  and  85  percent  of  that  in  cities.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  growth  will  exacerbate  already  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems— water  and  air  pollution,  soil  degradation,  forest  loss,  depleted  fish  stocks,  and 
destroyed  critical  habitats  among  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating  effect  of  population  growth  will  be  the  rise  of  pov- 
erty. As  90  to  100  million  people  are  added  to  the  world  each  year,  the  social  and 
political  infrastructure  in  poorer  countries  will  become  increasingly  stressed.  Envi- 
ronmental quality  will  degrade  and  social  tension  will  increase  as  demand  far  out- 
strips support  systems  and  services.  Thus,  the  poor  find  themselves  in  a  vicious 
downward  spiral  of  being  compelled  to  destroy  natural  resources  to  meet  their  most 
basic  needs,  when  those  resources  might  otherwise  provide  them  the  opportunity  for 
economic  growth. 

I  understand  that  this  is  not  an  appropriations  hearing,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
that,  in  its  report,  the  National  Commission  on  the  Environment  strongly  rec- 
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ommends  that  the  United  States  increase  its  population  assistance  to  at  least  $650 
million  in  1993  and  to  at  least  $1.2  billion  in  2000.  These  numbers  may  seem  high 
given  the  current  flscal  environment,  but  in  real  dollars,  U.S.  funding  for  population 
programs  peaked  in  1972,  and  even  increases  in  recent  years  from  the  low  levels 
of  support  in  the  1980's  have  not  matched  our  1972  level  in  constant  dollars.  While 
such  an  increased  commitment  to  international  family  planning  is  of  immediate  ur- 
gency, it  must  be  understood  that  the  success  of  such  efforts  in  the  long  run  will 
depend  as  well  on  improving  the  status  of  women,  raising  educational  levels,  in- 
creasing access  to  health  care,  and  on  improving  standards  of  living. 

There  is  also  a  crucial  relationship  between  the  lifestyle  of  a  given  {wpulation  and 
its  effect  on  the  environment.  Industrialized  nations,  whose  birth  rates,  and  abso- 
lute populations,  are  low  by  comparison  to  the  poorer  countries,  are  consuming  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Earth's  available  resources  and  are  generating  most  of  the 
world's  pollution.  These  nations,  with  just  one-quarter  of  the  world  s  population,  use 
75  percent  of  the  energy,  80  percent  of  all  conmiercial  fuels,  and  85  percent  of  the 
timber.  In  one  year,  one  person  in  the  United  States  uses  as  much  energy  as  150 
Bengalis  or  300  Malians.  Thus,  I  applaud  proposals  of  the  Clinton  administration 
to  promote  the  more  efTicient  use  of  energy  through  enactment  of  broad-based  en- 
ergy taxes,  to  promote  less  wasteful  use  of  natural  resources  by  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  subsidies,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  environmentally  bene- 
ficial technologies.  These  initiatives  are  all  important  first  steps  toward  iniplemen- 
tation  of  the  recommendations  of  our  own  Commission  report.  However,  I  cannot 
help  but  note  that  the  Commission  also  recommended  a  $1  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax,  phased  in  over  5  years.  No  single  act  by  the  United  States  would  do 
more  to  bring  the  U.S.  energy  use  toward  sustainable  levels  and  to  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  our  determination  to  curb  our  own  wasteful  demands  on  world  re- 
sources. 

4.  Reducing  barriers  to  international  trade  while  ensuring  environmental  safe- 
guards, and  working  closely  with  the  U.S.  business  community  to  develop  and  diffuse 
new  sustainable  technologies,  will  go  a  long  way  in  assisting  poorer  country  govern- 
ments to  solve  their  own  environment  and  development  problems. — The  1992  Human 
Development  Report  published  by  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  has  a 
long  discussion  of  the  huge  negative  impact  of  protectionism  of  the  economies  of  de- 
veloping countries.  It  suggests  that  current  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  cost  the 
economies  of  developing  countries  far  more  than  the  total  amount  of  aid  from  all 
sources,  bilateral  and  multilateral.  It  estimates  that  only  one  protectionist  agree- 
ment— the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement — ^blocks  a  potential  $24  billion  dollars  in  potential 
revenue  to  developing  nations. 

I  am  personally  proud  that  under  the  past  two  administrations,  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  lead  in  trying  to  bring  down  global  trade  barriers,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  further  lowering  the  barriers.  In  my  view,  as 
long  as  certain  environmental  safeguards  are  establisned  and  progress  is  niade  to- 
wards better  full-cost  pricing  of  natural  resources,  free  trade  is  a  win-win  situation 
for  the  economices — and  the  environments — of  industrialized  and  developing  coun- 
tries alike. 

Finally,  it  is  my  view  that  one  of  the  great  hopes  for  protecting  the  global  environ- 
ment in  the  years  to  come  in  the  worldwide  diffusion  of  environmentally  helpful 
technologies.  This  is  also  an  area  that  offers  great  economic  opportunity  for  U.S. 
companies. 

It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  tremendous  opportunities  for  new  business  driven  by 
the  world's  growing  environmental  imperatives.  With  world  copulation  projected  to 
at  least  douole  in  the  next  half  century,  and  with  the  global  economy  projected  to 
quadruple  in  the  same  period,  it  is  plain  that  sustainability  (even  survivability)  is 
going  to  require  a  wide  array  of  new  technologies  in  the  energy,  automotive  and  ag- 
ricultural sectors,  among  many  others.  There  will  be  not  only  a  vast  market  for  en- 
vironmentally "green"  consumer  products  but,  for  new,  environmentally  benign  tech- 
nologies throughout  the  industrial  economy.  Without  a  doubt,  business  will  have 
daunting  environmental  challenges  in  the  years  ahead,  but  the  opportunities  should 
be  even  greater.  There  should  be  a  tremendous  premium  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  environmentally  beneficial  technology,  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Government  to  difiusc  it. 

American  businesses  that  are  trying  to  be  leaders  on  the  path  to  a  sustainable 
future  deserve  encouragement  and  support  from  the  government  and  from  within 
industry  itself.  I  am  therefore  very  pleased  with  the  emergence  of  groups  such  as 
the  Business  Council  on  Sustainable  Development,  I  applaud  the  vision  of  business- 
men who  are  actively  involved,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  continued  involvement 
in  international  investment  activities.  Many  companies  are  embracing  an  ethic  of 
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global  sustainability,  and  are  willing  for  both  traditional  economic  reasons  and  more 
visionary  reasons,  to  spread  the  ethic  and  the  technology  around  the  world. 

The  poet  E.E.  Cummings  once  wrote  the  lines  "There's  a  hell  of  a  good  universe 
next  door — let's  go,"  but  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  be  taken  literally.  There  wiU  be 
no  other  universe,  no  other  planet,  for  humanity  to  go  to  for  all  the  generations  we 
can  imagine.  This  planet  is  all  we  have.  It  will  be  exactly  as  healthy  as  we  choose 
to  make  it.  Bringing  human  populations  worldwide  into  a  dynamic,  sustainable  bal- 
ance with  the  natural  resource  systems  of  the  Earth  is  the  overriding  challenge  fac- 
ing humanity  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Meeting  that  challenge  must  be 
the  central  thrust  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  U.S.  leadership  is  essential  in  that  ob- 
jective. 
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CHOOSING  A  SUSTAINABLE  FUTURE, 

the  report  of 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Selected  excerpts  to  accompany  the  statement  of  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chaimian,  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  The  National  Commission  on  the 
Environment  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
March  3,  1993 


Copies  of  the  full  report  can  be  ordered  from  World  Wildlife  Fund's 
Publication  office  at  (410)  516-6951. 
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Testimony  of  Frank  Popoff 

Chairman,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

U.S.  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  my  views  with  this  distinguished  Committee. 

The  chemical  industry  is  faced  with  all  the  issues  of  global  competitiveness 
that  confront  our  economy  — trade,  technology,  education,  regulation  and  tax, 
to  mention  a  few.  They  are  important  to  my  company  and  the  chemical 
industry,  and  we  are  facing  them  squarely. 

r 

But  one  issue  sees  the  chemical  industry  on  point  specific  to  leadership  and 
its  reform.  That  issue  is  the  environment.  We  think  that's  appropriate.  We 
see  ourselves  as  more  a  part  of  the  solution  than  the  problem. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  high-tech,  high-wage  contributor  to  the  U.S. 
economy  as: 

•  A  leader  in  exports  with  contributions  approaching  $45  billion  in  1992, 
and  a  positive  balance  of  trade  dose  to  $20  billion. 

•  A  major  player  in  investment  spending  with  $37  billion  invested  in 
the  future  last  year. 

•  A  research  industry  developing  enabling  technologies  for  customers 
and  suppliers. 

•  A  supporter  of  education,  not  only  at  the  university  level  but  more  and 
more  of  math  and  science  in  grades  K-12. 

•  And  as  a  leader  in  environmental  reform  and  technology. 

In  the  past,  environmental  reform  and  economic  development  have  been 
seen  by  many  as  irreconcilable  issues.  Today,  I  believe,  public  opinion  is 
changing  and  we  find  that  there  can  be  no  environmental  reform  without 
economic  development  and  no  economic  development  without 
environmental  reform.  That's  the  basis  for  sustainable  development,  which 
came  out  of  the  Bruntland  Commission  more  than  20  years  ago  and  which 
held  center  stage  at  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio. 
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We  have  always  believed  that  the  environment  and  the  economy  are 
inexorably  linked  and  have  long  supported  the  concept  of  sustainable 
development.  Sustainable  development  recognizes  that  poverty  is  the 
ultimate  polluter  and  that  hunger  has  no  environmental  conscience.  Its 
theory  is  relatively  simple — its  practice  is  complex.  But  some  fundamental 
principles  are  emerging: 

•  First,  we  must  establish  on  as  global  a  basis  as  possible  clear 
environmental  priorities  based  on  sound  science  and  risk  assessment 
that  serve  society's  needs. 

Not  all  issues  are  created  equal  and  whether  air,  water,  waste,  energy, 
wetlands,  soil,  biodiversity  or  population  is  your  favorite  issue,  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  their  interrelationships  and  priorities  in  the 
context  of  sustainable  development. 

•  My  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  we  must  make  pollution 
prevention,  rather  than  end-of-pipe  treatment,  our  ultimate  goal. 

At  Dow  we  have  long  understood  the  advantages  of  reducing  waste  at 
its  source,  while  looking  for  new  technologies  for  its  outright 
prevention.  We  think  it's  good  business  if  it  is  furthered  through 
sound  science  and  risk  assessment  in  a  dialogue  among  government, 
industry  and  the  environmental  community.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  that  of  our  environmental  capital  and  operations  budget  of 
over  $600  milUon,  most  of  our  capital  spending — over  90  percent — is 
on  non  cost-effective,  regulatory-driven  projects. 

•  And  that  brings  me  to  my  third  principle — we  must  employ  market 
initiatives  to  bring  lasting  solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

To  do  this,  we  must  espouse  global  or  international  standards  based  on 
responsible  U.S.  leadership.  If  our  economy  is  to  be  global,  the  rules  by 
which  it  plays  must  be  increasingly  harmonized,  or  the  globalization 
and  reform  wall  surely  be  reversed  in  the  name  of  unfair  competition. 

We  must  begin  to  develop  and  employ  full-cost  accounting  and  full- 
cost  pricing  of  our  products  based  on  complete  life-cycle  analysis, 
ensuring  that  full  cost,  including  environmental  cost,  is  incorporated 
in  our  products.  Then  we  will  need  to  pass  that  full  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  so  that  he  or  she  can  decide  to  consume  or  not 
consume  bcised  on  full  information  free  of  hidden  costs  or  subsidies. 

A  vacuum  has  been  formed  in  the  aftermath  of  Rio's  Earth  Summit.  It's 
based  on  a  need  for  balancing  environmental  reform  and  economic 
development.      Will    we   fill    that    vacuum   with    more    legislation    and 
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regulation — command  and  control,  which  has  not  worked  well  in  the  past — 
or  will  we  utilize  market  solutions  developed  among  government,  industry 
and  the  environmental  movement? 

Today,  the  U.S.  spends  an  estimated  2.5  percent  of  GDP  on  environmental 
compliance  alone  -  versus  1.8  percent  in  Germany  and  1.2  percent  in  Japan. 
As  that  number  grows,  it  collides  with  the  7-8  percent  of  GDP  we  spend  on 
education  and  the  2-3  percent  spent  on  medical  care.  These  must  not  be 
competing  issues.  While  we  must  achieve  the  goals,  we  must  also  control  the 
costs. 

We  are  not  saying  we  need  no  laws  and  regulations.  Our  challenge  is  to  make 
those  we  already  have  on  the  books  more  effective  so  that  our  laws  and 
regulations  result  in  real  reform.  The  new  Administration  has  said  it  will 
join  industry  and  responsible  environmental  groups  in  endorsing  an  end  to 
adversarial  relationships  of  the  past  and  replacing  them  with  dialogue 
committed  to  real  reform. 

In  this  dialogue,  it  is  my  belief  that  industry's  call  for  incentives  should  be 
subordinated  to  an  agreement  to  reduce  disincentives.  Disincentives  must  be 
countered  through  reform,  which  includes: 

•  Regulatory  and  administrative  reform. 

•  Financial  reform. 

•  An  address  to  energy  policy. 

•  Tax  reform. 

•  Trade  policy  and  practice  —  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Business  Roundtable  is 
releasing  today  a  White  Paper  on  Trade  Policy  and  Environmental 
Protection.  I'd  like  to  submit  a  copy  for  the  hearing  record. 

•  Attention  to  accounting  standards. 

•  And,  by  all  means,  legal  and  tort  reform. 

Industry,  I'm  convinced,  is  prepared  to  do  its  part  to  bring  new  technologies 
and  initiatives  to  the  environmental  scene  around  the  world.  With  solid 
priorities  and  the  dialogue  and  cooperation  that  are  beginning  to  emerge,  U.S. 
environmental  leadership  can  be  the  driving  force  in  sustainable 
development  in  this  decade  and  the  century  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dow  people  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  this 
Committee  as  you  continue  to  address  these  important  issues. 

#### 
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The  Business  Roundtable 


THE  BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 


PROTECTING  THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  PROMOTING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE: 

PRINCIPLES  AND  ACTION  PLAN 


March  1993 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  world  today  needs  to  encourage  economic  growth  through  trade  and 
investment  liberalization,  while  protecting  the  global  environment  and  ensuring  that 
natural  resources  are  managed  wisely.   The  Business  Roundtable  believes  that  these 
are  complementary  objectives:   Success  in  achieving  trade  and  investment 
liberalization  should  facilitate  effective  implementation  of  sound  environmental 
policies,  which,  in  turn,  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  natural,  ecological,  and  human 
resources  on  which  continued  economic  growth  depends. 


Imemational  Environmental  Agreements 

Global  environmental  problems  (such  as  ozone  depletion,  cross-border 
movements  of  hazardous  wastes,  and  wildlife/habitat  protection)  can  be  addressed 
most  directly,  comprehensively,  and  effectively  through  multilateral  or  bilateral 
environmental  agreements.    Such  agreements  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  individual 
nations,  avoid  creating  a  patchwork  of  differing  environmental  standards  and  policies, 
and  minimize  the  risk  of  trade  and  investment  disruptions.   Just  the  opposite  is  true 
when  unilateral  trade  restrictions  are  imposed  in  an  effort  to  address  global 
environmental  issues.   Accordingly,  while  unilateral  trade  measures  may  appropriately 
be  used  to  ensure  that  domestic  product  standards  are  not  undermined  by  imports,  they 
should  not  be  employed  to  achieve  environmental  objectives  outside  of  a  country's 
own  borders. 

To  the  extent  possible,  international  environmental  agreements  should  be 
performance-oriented  and  structured  so  that  they  do  not  rely  on  trade  measures  for 
their  implementation  and  enforcement.   In  some  cases,  however,  trade  measures  may 
have  to  be  used  (1)  to  regulate  commerce  in  environmentally  sensitive  items  (such  as 
hazardous  materials  or  endangered  species),  (2)  to  deal  with  the  "free  rider"  problem 
created  when  nonparties  to  an  agreement  attempt  to  reap  trade  advantages  without 
incurring  costs  incurred  by  the  agreement's  signatories,  or  (3)  to  implement  product 
standards  that  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

International  environmental  agreements  should  provide  a  self-contained 
and  suitably  transparent  dispute  resolution  mechanism.   When  trade  measures  are 
employed  pursuant  to  such  an  agreement,  they  should  be  the  least  trade-restrictive 
possible,  consistent  with  achieving  the  underlying  objective.   Any  such  trade  measures 
should  be  implemented  in  a  manner  consistent  with  fundamental  GATT  principles;  in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  desirable  to  seek  a  GATT  waiver  for  actions  taken  under  the 
agreement. 
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Trade  and  Invesrmem  Agreements 

The  principal  objectives  of  trade  and  investment  agreements  such  as  the 
GATT  and  NAFTA  have  been  and  should  remain  the  liberalization  of  trade  and 
investment  and  the  promotion  of  economic  growth.    The  successful  conclusion  of  a 
trade  pact  should  not  be  compromised  or  delayed  by  ancillary  efforts  to  solve  specific 
environmental  problems.   By  the  same  token,  the  conclusion  of  an  environmental 
agreement  should  not  be  held  hostage  to  the  successful  resolution  of  a  trade  dispute. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  however,  trade  and  investment 
agreements  may  appropriately  incorporate  specific  environmentally-related  provisions 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  parties  can  effectively  address  their  domestic  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  concerns,  while  remaining  free  to  address  international 
environmental  concerns  through  the  negotiation  of  separate  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements.   Also,  dispute  resolution  mechanisms  in  trade  and  investment  agreements 
should  be  structured  so  that  they  take  into  account  relevant  scienuric  and/or  technical 
expertise  and  are  suitably  transparent. 


Harmonization  ofProdua  Standards 

One  way  to  enhance  international  environmental  standards  while  reducing 
potential  trade  frictions  is  to  harmonize  product  standards  and  related  risk  assessment, 
testing,  and  certification  procedures.   Efforts  to  achieve  such  harmonization  should, 
therefore,  be  pursued  by  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  bodies. 
Where  harmonization  cannot  be  achieved,  it  may  still  be  beneficial  to  negotiate  mutual 
recognition  agreements  or  to  strive  for  a  convergence  of  product  standards  among 
trading  partners. 

Harmonized  standards  should  have  a  "legitimate  scientific  basis,"  should 
be  developed  in  a  suitably  transparent  process,  and,  whenever  possible,  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  objective  criteria  and/or  a  desired  level  of  performance.   The 
aim  of  harmonization  should  be  to  elevate  environmental  standards  of  countries  whose 
practices  fall  short  of  international  norms,  not  to  establish  an  international  "lowest 
common  denominator."   Efforts  to  achieve  harmonization  should  be  undertaken  with 
the  understanding  that  the  social  policy  decision  as  to  what  level  of  risk  is  acceptable 
remains  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  individual  countries  or,  where  applicable,  sub- 
national  authorities. 
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Polluter/User  Pavs  Principle 

One  cause  of  trade  frictions  stemming  from  differences  in  environmental 
policies  is  the  failure  of  market  prices  to  reflect  fiilly  the  environmental  and  natural 
resource  consumption  costs  associated  with  production  and/or  consumption  activities. 
In  principle,  properly  identifying  and  valuing  the  current  and  anticipated 
environmental  costs  of  a  production  or  consumption  activity  and  allocating  those  costs 
to  the  product  or  service  with  which  they  are  associated  (so-called  "fiiU-cost  pricing") 
would  produce  both  trade  and  environmental  benefits.   However,  assigning  "correct" 
values  to  environmental  resources  is  difficult  and  inherently  subjective:   Different 
countries  may  reasonably  value  the  same  environmental  resource  (or  the  social  cost 
associated  with  its  use)  differently. 

Consequently,  governments  will  have  to  proceed  cautiously  in  attempting 
to  implement  full-cost  pricing  concepts.   One  sensible  approach  would  be  to  negotiate 
international  agreemetits  that  establish  sound  methodologies  for  determining  the 
environmental  costs  to  be  allocated  to  particular  production  or  consumption  activities. 
In  addition,  governments  should  recognize  that,  over  the  long  run,  full-cost  pricing 
can  be  implemented  most  efficiently  and  with  the  least  disruption  through  the  use  of 
appropriate  economic  instruments  and  the  promotion  of  voluntary  private  sector 
initiatives. 


Special  Consideration  for  Developing  Nations 

The  Roundtable  recognizes  that  many  developing  countries  may  be 
reluctant  to  compromise  their  own  developmental  opportunities  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
environmental  concerns  of  countries  that  have  already  industrialized.   Therefore, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  ways  to  help  developing  countries  upgrade 
their  environmental  standards  and  resource  management  practices,  particularly  when 
the  upgraded  standards  or  practices  are  the  product  of  an  international  environmental 
agreement.    Such  consideration  may  take  the  form  of  (1)  direct  financial  assistance, 
(2)  transition  periods,  (3)  the  promotion  of  public  and  private  sector  technological 
cooperation  and  assistance  (coupled  with  appropriate  intellectual  property  protection  in 
developing  countries),  (4)  the  elimination  of  import  and  export  restrictions  impeding 
the  transfer  of  environmental  protection  and  pollution  prevention  equipment  and 
technologies,  and  (5)  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  foreign  direct  investment. 
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PROTECTDVG  THE  GLOBAL  ENVIRO^fMENT 

AND  PROMOTING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE: 

PRINCIPLES  AND  ACTION  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The  trend  toward  greater  integration  of  the  world  economy  and  an 
increased  focus  on  international  environmental  issues  such  as  global  warming  and 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  have  called  more  attention  to  the  potential  environmental 
impacts  that  economic  activities  in  one  country  may  have  outside  its  borders.    In  the 
process,  the  relationship  between  trade/investment  policy  and  environmental  concerns 
has  become  a  source  of  intense  debate  and  controversy,  both  domestically  and 
internationally. 

The  way  in  which  these  issues  are  addressed  by  policymakers  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  business  community  and  to  society  in  general. 
Consequently,  The  Business  Roundtable  has  undertaken  its  own  examination  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  trade-environment  interface  in  order  to  develop  a  set  of  p'  .ciples 
to  guide  policymaking  in  this  area.    The  Roundtable  will  q>ply  these  principles  to 
evaluate  proposed  legislation,  international  agreements,  and  other  initiatives  dealing 
with  the  relationship  between  trade/investment  and  environmental  protection.-' 

The  Roundtable  believes  that  trade/investment  liberalization  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  pursuit  of  sound  environmental  policies;  achieving  the  former  will 
facilitate  effective  implementation  of  the  latter.   While  enhanced  environmental 
protection  is  not  the  fundamental  objective  of  trade/investment  liberalization,  the 
economic  growth  fostered  by  expanded  trade  and  investment  can  provide  the  financial 
and  technical  resources  and  create  the  public  and  private  expectations  and  social 
choices  that  are  necessary  to  implement  effective  environmental  protection  measures. 
By  the  same  token,  sound  environmental  policies  help  preserve  the  natural,  ecological, 


-'  The  importance  of  addressing  these  issues  in  a  balanced  and  constructive 

manner  is  highlighted  by  the  efforts  of  other  business  organizations.   For  example,  the 
U.S.  Council  for  International  Business  has  prepared  two  documents  entitled  "An 
Integrated  Approach  to  Environment  and  Trade  Issues"  and  "An  Integrated  Approach 
to  Trade  and  Environment  Issues  and  the  GATT.'    Similarly,  in  October  1991,  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  released  a  brief  set  of  guidelines  to  govern 
national  and  international  environmental  policymaking.   Earlier,  in  April  1990,  leaders 
of  U.S.  multinational  corporations  launched  the  Global  Environmental  Management 
Initiative  ("GEMI"),  a  plan  to  promote  environmental  protection  through  improved 
management  practices  worldwide. 
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and  human  resources  upon  which  long-term  economic  growth  depends.   What  is 
needed  is  a  balanced  approach  that  promotes  economic  growth  and  also  protects 
natural  and  environmental  resources.   The  term  "sustainable  development"  has  become 
a  catchword  that  is  frequently  used  to  describe  such  an  approach. 

This  statement  is  divided  into  two  Parts.   Part  I  articulates  a  set  of 
Principles  that  The  Roundtable  believes  should  govern  the  relationship  between  trade 
policy  and  environmental  protection.    Each  Principle  is  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
of  why  it  is  appropriate  and  how  it  should  be  applied.   Building  on  these  Principles, 
Part  n  of  the  statement  outlines  a  series  of  initiatives  that  The  Roundtable  believes  the 
U.S.  government  should  pursue  in  the  trade-environment  arena.   The  initiatives  are 
integrated  into  an  Action  Plan.   If  implemented  successfully,  the  Action  Plan  would 
allow  the  nations  of  the  world  to  make  significant  progress  in  addressing  transborder 
and  global  environmental  concerns  without  creating  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
obstacles  to  continued  liberalization  and  expansion  of  international  trade  and 
investment. 


I.        PRINCIPLES  TO  GOVERN  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TRADE 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  INITIATIVES 


Principle  1. 

Environmental  problems  having  impacts  beyond  the  borders  of  an 
individual  coimtry  should  be  addressed  through  international 
environmental  agreements. 

An  increasing  number  of  environmental  issues  (such  as  ozone  depletion, 
global  warming,  threats  to  species  diversity,  and  wildlife/habitat  protection)  involve 
problems  (or  potential  problems)  that  cannot  be  solved  by  individual  countries  acting 
alone.   As  recognized  in  the  recently  signed  Rio  Declaration  on  Environment  and 
Development,  the  most  efficient  and  effective  way  to  address  such  problems  is  through 
international  environmental  agreements,  like  the  Montreal  Protocol  and  the  Basel 
Convention.    Such  agreements  focus  on  specific  environmental  problems  and  attack 
them  directly.   To  be  sure,  the  nature  and  causes  of  an  environmental  problem  must 
be  understood  before  an  appropriate  solution  can  be  formulated  and  embodied  in  an 
international  agreement.   Once  an  international  environmental  problem  is  understood, 
however,  a  multilateral  approach  to  solving  it  will  be  far  more  productive  than  efforts 
to  influence  national  behavior  indirectly  through  the  threat  of  unilaterally  imposed 
trade  restrictions. 
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In  addition  to  being  more  effective,  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements 
are  preferable  to  unilateral  trade  actions  as  a  means  to  achieve  international 
environmental  objectives  for  two  reasons:    First,  they  are  more  consistent  with 
concepts  of  national  sovereignty,  since  they  do  not  involve  efforts  by  one  country  to 
impose  its  own  environmental  preferences  unilaterally  on  others.    Second,  they  are 
more  compatible  with  economic  growth,  since  they  can  be  structured  so  as  to  avoid  or 
minimize  disruptions  of  trade  and  investment. 

Internationa]  environmental  agreements,  like  domestic  environmental 
regulations,  should  be  structured  so  as  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  trade  and 
competitive  impacts.   Adherence  to  the  following  points  will  help  achieve  this 
objective: 

•  International  environmental  agreements  should  be  consistent  with 
fimdamental  GATT principles  such  as  'most-favored-nation'  status, 

'national  treatment, '  and  'transparency. '  These  principles  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  a  country's  legislative  and  regulatory  actions  do  not 
discriminate  against  (or  constitute  disguised  barriers  to)  trade.    They  also 
ensure  accountability.    And,  of  course,  environmental  agreements  drafted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  international  trading  principles  will  be  less 
likely  to  lead  to  trade-environment  conflicts. 

•  Like  domestic  regulations,  international  agreements  designed  to  protect 
the  environment  should  be  performance-oriented  whenever  possible. 
That  is,  the  desired  goal  or  objective  should  be  specified  in  the 
agreement,  and  the  parties  should  be  left  free  to  achieve  the  objective 
through  whatever  means  they  determine  is  most  practical  and  efficient 
given  their  individual  circumstances. 

•  International  environmental  agreements  should  be  structured  so  that  they 
do  not  rely  on  trade  measures  for  their  implementation.    One  alternative 
is  to  place  greater  reliance  on  market-based  mechanisms,  such  as 
consumer  information,  marketable  permits,  and  other  economic 
incentives.   The  use  of  market-based  mechanisms  will  minimize  trade 
frictions,  encourage  innovation,  and  produce  more  cost-effective 
solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

In  the  two  situations  discussed  below,  however,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
consider  the  use  of  trade  measures  to  implement  an  international  environmental 
agreement. 
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(1)  Trade  measures  may  have  to  be  used  to  regulate  commerce  in 
environmentally  sensitive  items,  such  as  hazardous  materials  or  wastes, 
or  endangered  species.    Trade  measures  are  appropriate  here,  because 
the  very  object  of  environmental  concern  is  the  transborder  movement  of 
the  material.   Examples  of  this  are  the  Basel  Convention  on  the  Control 
of  Transboundary  Movements  of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their  Disposal 
and  the  Convention  on  the  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species. 

(2)  Trade  measures  may  have  to  be  used  — 

(i)       to  prevent  countries  from  acting  as  nonparty  'free  riders "  who 
seek  trade  advantages  by  avoiding  the  prohibitions  or  increased 
costs  incurred  by  industries  located  in  countries  that  sign  the 
agreement;  and/or 

(ii)      to  implement  product  standards  that  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
parties. 


In  the  event  trade  measures  are  employed  in  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
their  use  should  be  consistent  with  the  GATT  concept  of  "proportionality,"  (Le.,  use 
the  least  trade-restrictive  measure  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  goal). 

The  use  of  trade  measures  in  international  environmental  agreements  may 
be  inconsistent  with  the  GATT.   In  some  cases,  the  agreement  can  be  structured  so  as 
to  avoid  this  problem.   However,  there  are  likely  to  be  instances  in  which  it  would  be 
prudent  to  obtain  a  waiver  for  the  environmental  agreement  under  Article  XXV  of 
GATT.   This  would  effectively  suspend  application  of  GATT  requirements  to  trade 
measures  taken  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

Because  it  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  voting  parties  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  total  GATT  membership,  a  waiver  can  be  difficult  to  obtain, 
particularly  at  the  time  an  international  environmental  agreement  first  enters  into 
force.   However,  if  the  agreement  attracts  widespread  support,  particularly  among  the 
major  trading  nations,  obtaining  a  waiver  should  be  feasible.    Certainly,  it  would  be 
easier  and  faster  to  obtain  a  waiver  than  to  formally  amend  the  GATT  or  to  develop  a 
separate  GATT  code  dealing  with  the  trade-environment  relationship  generally.   In 
The  Roundtable's  view,  time  and  resources  can  be  devoted  more  usefully  to 
negotiating  agreements  designed  to  remedy  specific  international  environmental 
problems  than  to  attempting  to  amend  the  GATT  or  to  develop  a  separate  GATT  code. 
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Principle  2. 


Trade  and  investment  agreements  should  focus  on  achieving 
trade/investment  liberalization,  rather  than  on  remedying  specific 
eDTironmental  problems. 


The  principal  objectives  of  trade  agreements  have  been  and  should 
remain  the  liberalization  of  trade  and  investment  and  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth.    As  noted  above,  trade  expansion  and  economic  growth  can  create  social  and 
financial  conditions  conducive  to  achieving  enhanced  environmental  protection.    Trade 
liberalization  also  may  promote  a  more  environmentally  sensitive  allocation  of 
production  activities  (such  as  agriculture)  among  nations.   The  successful  conclusion 
of  a  trade  pact  should  not  be  compromised  or  delayed  by  ancillary  efforts  to  solve 
specific  environmental  problems  by  means  of  an  agreement  whose  fundamental 
objective  is  to  liberalize  trade  and  investment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  trade  agreements  must  be  devoid  of  any  reference 
to  environmental  protection.   Depending  on  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  incorporate  the  following  types  of  environmentally-related  provisions  in  a  trade 
agreement: 

•  A  trade  agreement  might  recognize  the  concept  of  "sustainable 
development"  as  an  appropriate  framework  for  pursuing  economic 
growth. 

•  A  trade  agreement  might  commit  the  parties  not  to  adopt  less  protective 
environmental  standards  in  order  to  attract  foreign  investment. 

•  A  trade  agreement  might  express  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that  it 
will  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  that  threatens  the  validity  of  domestic 
health,  safety,  or  environmental  standards  that  have  a  "legitimate 
scientific  basis'  (see  Principle  3  below)  and  that  do  not  discriminate 
against  (or  constitute  disguised  barriers  to)  trade. 

•  A  trade  agreement  might  state  explicitly  that  it  will  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  signatory  nations  from  complying  with  the  terms  of  multilateral 
or  bilateral  environmental  agreements  to  which  they  also  are  parties. 


• 
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A  trade  agreement  might  commit  the  parties  to  observe  the  principle  of 
transparency  in  developing  and  implementing  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  agreement  and  in  resolving  disputes  arising  under  the 
agreement. 

A  trade  agreement  might  provide  that  when  disputes  arising  thereunder 
involve  environmentally-related  issues,  appropriate  scientific  and 
technical  expertise  will  be  made  available  to  the  dispute  resolution  panel 
or  tribunal. 

Incorporating  provisions  such  as  these  in  a  trade  agreement  would  ensure 
that  the  parties  can  act  unilaterally  to  address  their  domestic  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  concerns,  while  remaining  free  to  address  international  environmental 
problems  through  the  negotiation  of  separate  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  focus  of  a  trade  agreement  should  be  on  liberalizing  trade, 
not  on  remedying  specific  environmental  problems.   The  proper  instrument  for 
addressing  transborder  and  global  environmental  issues  is  an  international 
environmental  agreement,  not  a  trade  agreement. 

In  short,  both  environmental  protection  and  trade/investment 
liberalization  are  important.   Making  progress  on  one  of  these  fronts  should  not  be 
held  hostage  to  making  progress  on  the  other.   Both  objectives  should  be  pursued 
vigorously  through  separate  or  parallel  negotiations.   Making  the  achievement  of  an 
environmental  objective  conditional  upon  achieving  a  separate  trade/investment 
objective,  or  vice-versa,  will  impede  the  achievement  of  both  objectives.   Such  strict 
"conditionality"  should,  therefore,  be  avoided. 


Principle  3. 

Harmonization  of  product  standards  -  and  related  risk  assessment,  testing, 
and  certiflcation  procedures  —  should  be  pursued  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  negotiations  that  include  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

As  used  in  this  statement,  harmonization  refers  to  the  process  by  which 
countries:    (1)  seek  to  make  their  respective  product  standards  equivalent;  or  (2)  adopt 
the  same  or  similar  risk  assessment  techniques,  test  protocols,  and  certification  or 
conformity  assessment  procedures.   The  harmonized  standards  may  be  established  by 
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an  international  standardizing  body  or  a  governmental  authority;   When  effectively 
implemented,  harmonization  can  avoid  or  minimize  the  potential  for  trade  distortions 
or  disputes  caused  by  inter-country  differences  in  environmental  and  health  standards. 


The  Roundtable  believes  that  harmonization  of  product  standards  is 
desirable  to  the  extent  that  it  accomplishes  the  following  objectives  without  impairing 
U.S.  competitiveness: 

•  Reduces  the  costs  of  producing  and/or  distributing  products  and 
commodities; 

•  Reduces  the  potential  for  environmental  standards  to  be  used  as  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade; 

•  Promotes  consumer  understanding;  and/or 

•  Enhances  environmental  protection. 

Five  considerations  should  govern  the  development  of  harmonized 
product  standards: 

(1)  Harmonization  should  be  directed  toward  upgrading  standards  in 
countries  that  lag  behind  the  iruemational  norm,  rather  than  establishing 
an  iraemational  'lowest  common  denominator. " 

(2)  Harmonized  standards  should  have  a  'legitimate  scientific  basis. "  This 
means  that: 

(i)        The  standard  should  be  based  on  empirical  data  developed  in 
accordance  with  scientifically  acceptable  procedures; 

(ii)       The  standard  should  reflect  the  latest  relevant  scientific  data  and 
understanding;  and 

(iii)     To  the  extent  that  scientific  uncertainty  or  data  gaps  exist,  the 

scientifically-related  policy  choices  reflected  in  the  standard  should 
be  deemed  reasonable  by  informed  members  of  the  scientific 
community. 
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(3)  Whenever  possible,  a  product  standard  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
objective  criteria  and/or  a  desired  level  of  performance.    This  will  allow 
for  innovation  and  the  development  of  more  cost-effective  compliance 
strategies. 

(4)  The  process  for  developing  harmonized  produa  standards  imerruaionally , 
like  the  process  for  developing  environmental  standards  domestically, 
should  be  'transparent. '  This  means  that: 

(i)       Interested  and  knowledgeable  members  of  the  public  should  have 
an  (^>portunity  to  present  relevant  information  and  make  their 
views  known  to  responsible  governmental  authorities;  and 

(ii)      The  rationale  for  the  final  decision  establishing  a  harmonized 
standard  should  be  made  public. 

(5)  Efforts  to  adiieve  harmonization  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
uruierstaruiing  that  the  social  policy  decision  as  to  what  level  of  risk  is 
acceptable  remains  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  individual  countries  and, 
where  national  law  so  provides,  of  appropriate  subnational  authorities. 

When  countries  cannot  agree  on  harmonized  product  standards,  they  can 
still  realize  trade  and  environmental  benefits  by  agreeing  on  "mutual  recognition"  of 
their  respective  standards.   This  would  allow  a  product  of  one  country  meeting  certain 
core  requirements  to  be  fteely  exported  and  sold  in  the  jurisdiction  of  other  parties  to 
the  agreement,  without  having  to  be  tested  and  certified  again  in  each  of  the  importing 
nations. 

Where  neidier  harmonization  nor  mutual  recognition  of  product  standards 
can  be  achieved,  it  may  be  useful  to  pursue  harmonization  or  mutual  recognition  of 
testing  protocols,  risk  assessment  methodologies,  and  conformity  assessment  or 
certification  procedures.   This  would  facilitate  trade  and  increase  mutual  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  test  results  and  risk  estimates. 

Finally,  where  harmonization  or  mutual  recognition  of  product  standards 
and  associated  testing/certification  procedures  cannot  be  achieved,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  seek  a  "convergence"  of  product  standards,  particularly  where  the  objective  is  to 
elevate  lower  standards  in  developing  countries  without  compromising  higher 
standards  elsewhere. 
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Principle  4. 


A  country  should  not  use  unilateral  trade  measures  as  a  means  to  impose 
its  own  environmental  standards  or  risk  management  preferences  on  other 
countries.     However,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  impose  trade  restrictions 
unilaterally  when  necessary  to  enforce  a  domestic  product  standard 
designed  to  protect  health,  safety,  or  the  environment  in  the  host  country. 


The  imposition  of  unilateral  trade  restrictions  to  achieve  an 
environmental  objective  is  appropriate  only  when  used  to  enforce  a  domestic  product 
standard  in  the  following  circumstances: 

•  The  impaa  on  trade  should  be  incidental  to  the  domestic  health,  safety, 
or  environmental  objective.    The  product  standard  should  not  be  adopted 
as  a  disguised  barrier  to  trade. 

•  The  produa  standard  should  have  a  'legitimate  scientific  basis. ' 

•  The  produa  standard  and  associated  trade  restrictions  should  be 
developed  and  implemerued  in  a  manner  consistent  with  basic  GATT 
principles,  such  as  national  treatment  and  transparency,  the  GATT 
Standards  Code,  and.  if  it  is  adopted,  the  draft  GATT  Decision  on  the 
Application  of  Sanitary  and  Phytosanitary  Measures.   This  will  help 
ensure  that  product  standards  do  not  discriminate  against  (or  constitute  a 
disguised  barrier  to)  trade.    Since  the  GATT  does  not  preclude  a  country 
from  acting  to  protect  its  domestic  environment  against  damage  that 
might  be  caused  by  domestically  produced  qt  imported  goods,  legitimate 
product  standards  and  associated  import  restrictions  should  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  GATT. 

•  Efforts  should  be  made  to  achieve  harmonization,  mutual  recognition,  or 
convergence  of  product  standards,  so  that  the  adverse  trade  impacts  of 
differing  produa  standards  will  be  minimized. 


Except  under  these  conditions,  the  unilateral  imposition  of  trade 
restrictions  to  achieve  environmental  objectives,  whether  domestic  or  extraterritorial, 
is  neither  justifiable,  nor  necessary,  nor  likely  to  be  effective. 
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(1)  The  unilateral  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  by  one  country  to  achieve 
extraterritorial  environmental  objectives  is  likely  to  spark  resentment  and 
retaliation  by  other  countries,  which  may  reasonably  view  such  actions 
as  an  attempt  to  dictate  how  they  manage  their  domestic  clears  and  thus 
an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty.    In  some  cases,  the  U.S.  could  be 
the  infringer  of  another  country's  sovereignty.   In  other  cases,  U.S.' 
sovereignty  could  be  infringed,  as  other  countries  impose  unilateral 
restrictions  on  imports  from  the  U.S.  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  U.S.  to 
adopt  environmental  policies  favored  by  those  countries.   The  net  result 
would  be  to  curtail  trade  and  to  create  frictions  among  the  countries 
involved,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to  negotiate  international 
environmental  agreements. 

(2)  If  countries  attempt  to  achieve  extraterritorial  environmental  objectives 
through  the  unilateral  imposition  of  trade  restrictions,  there  would  be  a 
patchwork  of  varying  national  determinations  of  what  other  countries' 
environmental  performance  should  be.   This  is  not  a  sensible  way  to 
address  transborder  or  global  environmental  concerns.   The  time  and 
resources  can  be  spent  far  more  effectively  by  seeking  to  reach 
agreement  on  an  international  solution  to  the  perceived  environmental 
problem. 

(3)  It  is  not  appropriate  for  one  country  to  unilaterally  impose  its  own 
environmental  preferences  on  others.    Inter-country  differences  in 
environmental  policies  and  standards  may  reflect  a  variety  of  factors, 
including  differences  in  pollution  assimilative  capacities  (e.g. ,  lower 
existing  pollutant  levels  in  ambient  air  or  surface  waters,  more  fovorable 
climatological  conditions);  differences  in  population  density;  and 
differences  in  social  concerns,  objectives  and  priorities.   Accordingly, 
one  country  should  not  presume  to  dictate  the  environmental  policies  to 
be  followed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign  country. 

(4)  Differences  in  environmerual  compliance  costs  do  not  appear  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  interruaioruil  investment  decisions.    The  argument 
that  unilateral  imposition  of  trade  restrictions  is  necessary  to  prevent 
industries  from  fleeing  to  so-called  'pollution  havens'  is  not  supported 
by  the  available  evidence. 

(5)  The  use  of  unilateral  trade  measures  is  widely  considered  to  be  an 
inefficient  and  highly  uncertain  means  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
environmerual  policies  of  other  countries.   It  introduces  one  market- 
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distorting  measure  to  correct  for  a  separate  market  distortion,  namely  the 
presumed  failure  of  industries  in  other  nations  to  adequately  "internalize" 
the  full  environmental  costs  associated  with  production  of  their  products. 
Furthermore,  as  explained  below,  it  is  likely  to  be  ineffective. 

One  frequently  cited  example  of  how  unilateral  trade  measures  can  be 
employed  to  achieve  extraterritorial  environmental  objectives  is  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  to  offset  "implicit  environmental  subsidies"  allegedly  enjoyed  by 
industries  in  countries  with  lower  environmental  standards  or  lax  enforcement 
practices.    Such  action,  it  is  said,  will  create  a  "level  playing  field"  and  induce  other 
countries  to  upgrade  their  domestic  environmental  standards  and  enforcement 
practices. 

In  fact,  however,  authorizing  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
would  not  achieve  these  objectives.   It  is  very  difficult  to  quantify  the  extent  of  a  so- 
called  "environmental  subsidy"  and  to  demonstrate  material  economic  injury  to 
domestic  firms.   This  is  particularly  true,  since  treating  lower  environmental  standards 
as  a  subsidy  would  raise  new  and  uniquely  difficult  problems  of  identifying  and 
valuing  natural  resource  consumption  and  environmental  degradation  costs.   We  would 
be  better  served  by  devoting  our  time  and  resources  to  the  negotiation  of  appropriately 
structured  international  environmental  agreements. 

For  these  reasons,  and  quite  apart  from  questions  of  potential  GATT 
inconsistency,  unilateral  trade  measures  should  not  be  used  to  achieve  environmental 
objectives  except  when  necessary  to  ensure  that  a  legitimate  domestic  product  standard 
is  not  undermined  by  non-conforming  imports. 


Principle  5. 

Dispute  resolution  mechanisms  in  both  trade  and  environmental  agreements 
should  be  structured  so  that  conflicts  can  be  resolved  on  an  open  and 
informed  basis  that  takes  into  account  both  trade  and  environmental 
concerns. 

Various  groups  have  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  GATT's  dispute 
resolution  process  in  weighing  the  merits  of  environmental  claims  in  the  context  of 
challenges  to  trade  restrictions.   These  groups  also  have  called  for  a  more 
"transparent"  dispute  resolution  process  --  one  in  which  individuals  or  organizations 
other  than  national  governments  can  present  evidence  and  argument  on  the  issues,  and 
in  which  the  ultimate  findings  of  the  dispute  panels  are  released  to  the  public  in  a 
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timely  manner.    Such  transparency,  it  is  said,  will  ensure  that  dispute  resolution 
panels  are  better  informed  and  will  allow  them  to  balance  trade  and  environmental 
concerns  with  greater  sensitivity. 

The  Roundtable  agrees  that  the  dispute  resolution  process  under  GATT 
and  other  trade  agreements  should  be  more  open  and  that  the  panels  should  be  more 
cognizant  of  environmental  perspectives.   By  the  same  token,  dispute  resolution 
processes  in  international  environmental  agreements  should  provide  opportunities  for 
public  input  and  should  allow  trade-related  aspects  of  the  dispute  to  be  considered. 

A.  Intemationgi  Fnvir^pmental  Agreements 

International  environmental  agreements  should  include  a  mechanism  to 
resolve  disputes  among  signatory  nations  independently  of  the  GATT  or  other  bilateral 
or  multilateral  trade  agreements.   Any  such  mechanism  should  meet  the  following 
three  conditions: 

(1)  In  consultation  with  the  parties,  the  body  charged  with  resolving  the 
dispute  should  seek  the  advice  of  individuals  or  organizations  having 
trade  or  business  expertise,  so  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
dispute  can  be  resolved  in  accordance  with  GATf  rules. 

(2)  Interested  ru>ngovemmental  organizations  (such  as  business  and 
environmental  groups)  should  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  relevant 
factual  information  and  to  make  arguments  to  the  responsible 
govemmeraal  authorities  of  the  disputing  parties. 

(3)  Decisions  or  findings  of  the  body  charged  with  resolving  the  dispute,  as 
well  as  relevant  reports  of  expert  groups  and  advisory  committees,  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a  timely  manner. 

B.  Trade  and  Investment  Agreements 

Dispute  resolution  mechanisms  in  trade  and  investment  agreements 
should  be  structured  so  that  when  an  environmental  measure  is  challenged  as  violating 
the  agreement,  the  following  procedures  will  be  used  in  resolving  the  dispute: 

(1)      In  consultation  with  the  disputing  parties,  dispute  resolution  panels 
should  seek  the  advice  of  individuals  or  organizations  having  relevant 
scientific  and/or  technical  expertise. 
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(2)  Interested  nongovernmental  organizations  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  evidence  and  make  arguments  to  the  responsible  governmental 
authorities  of  the  disputing  parries. 

(3)  A  party  claiming  that  another  party 's  environmemal  or  health  and  safety 
measure  lacks  a  'legitimate  scientific  basis "  or  was  adopted  as  a 
disguised  barrier  to  trade  should  bear  the  burden  of  proof  on  that  issue. 

(4)  Decisions  or  findings  of  the  body  charged  with  resolving  the  dispute,  as 
well  as  relevant  reports  of  expert  groups  and  advisory  committees,  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a  timely  manner. 


Principle  6. 

National  authorities  should  promote  efTorts  to  identify  and  quantify  the 
costs  of  using  scarce  environmental  and  natiu*al  resources  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.   In  accordance  with  the  poUuter/user  pays 
principle,  governments  should,  over  time,  implement  measures  designed  to 
allocate  those  costs  prospectively  to  the  production  aud/or  consumption 
activities  with  which  they  are  associated  -  preferably  through  the  use  of 
economic  instruments  or  the  promotion  of  voluntary  private  sector 
initiatives. 

One  cause  of  trade  frictions  stemming  from  differences  in  environmental 
policies  is  the  failure  of  market  prices  to  reflect  fully  the  environmental  and  natural 
resource  consumption  costs  associated  with  production  and/or  consumption  activities. 
This  is  not  surprising:  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  and  quantify  such  costs  other  than 
those  that  reflect  the  direct  financial  expenses  of  complying  with  environmental 
regulations.    Moreover,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  single  "correct"  price  for  the  use  of 
an  environmental  resource:   Placing  a  monetary  value  on  environmental  impairment  is 
inherently  subjective;  different  countries  may  reasonably  value  the  same  environmental 
resource  (or  the  social  cost  associated  with  its  use)  differently. 

In  principle,  properly  identifying  and  valuing  the  current  and  anticipated 
environmental  costs  of  a  production  or  consumption  activity  and  allocating  those  costs 
to  the  product  or  service  with  which  they  are  associated  (so-called  "full-cost  pricing") 
would  produce  both  trade  and  environmental  benefits. 


\ 
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•  It  would  help  avoid  the  trade  frictions  that  are  created  when  industries  in 
one  country  are  thought  to  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  by  not  having 
to  internalize  the  environmental  costs  of  production  that  their  competitors 
in  other  countries  are  forced  to  assume. 

•  It  would  create  a  direct  economic  incentive  for  the  enterprise  carrying  on 
the  activity  to  reduce  its  consumption  of  natural  resources  and  to 
minimize  pollution  and  other  environmental  threats  associated  with  its 
business  operations. 

However,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  identifying  and  placing  a  value  on 
the  use  of  environmental  resources,  there  are  practical  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
full-cost  pricing  concept  can  be  implemented  at  the  present  time.   Governments  will 
have  to  proceed  cautiously  in  this  area,  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  most  effective  and  desirable  approach  to  achieving  broad 
international  acceptance  and  implementation  offidl-cost  pricing  without 
creating  trade  frictions  would  be  to  negotiate  international  agreements 
that  establish  sound  methodologies  for  determining  the  environmental 
costs  to  be  allocated  to  particular  production  or  consumption  activities. 
A  logical  way  to  begin  would  be  to  focus  on  revising  and  standardizing 
systems  of  national  accounts,  so  that  environmental  costs  are  recognized 
as  a  charge  against  national  assets,  while  the  enhancement  of 
environmental  and  natural  resources  is  recognized  as  an  increase  in 
national  assets. 

(2)  Different  countries  may  assign  differera  values  to  environmental 
resources  located  within  their  jurisdictions  and,  accordingly,  may  reach 
differeru  conclusions  regarding  the  environmental  costs  to  be  assigned  to 
a  particular  production  or  consumption  activity.   The  prerogative  of 
sovereign  nations  to  make  such  determinations  should  be  respected. 
Unilateral  trade  measures  should  not  be  employed  by  one  country  in 
order  to  compel  a  second  country  to  implement  the  full-cost  pricing 
(Polluter  Pays)  principle  in  a  way  that  the  second  country  does  not  deem 
^jpropriate  given  its  individual  circumstances. 

(3)  Because  of  the  difficulties  involved  and  the  potential  disruptions  in 
patterns  of  production  and  trade  that  it  may  cause,  implementation  of  the 
fidl-cost  pricing  concept  must  proceed  gradually  and  in  stages.   It  would 
be  most  productive  to  focus  initially  on  promoting  the  internalization  of 
pollution  prevention  and  environmental  compliance  costs  imposed  by 
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individual  countries  on  their  domestic  industries.   This  was  the  focus  of 
the  Guiding  Principles  adopted  by  the  OECD  in  1972,  and  it  remains  the 
most  easily  implementable  aspect  of  full-cost  pricing  today. 

(4)       Over  the  long  run,  full-cost  pricing  can  be  implemented  most  efficiently 
and  with  the  least  disruption  through  the  use  of  appropriate  economic 
instruments  and  the  promotion  of  voluntary  private  seaor  initiatives. 
Before  this  can  be  done  successfully,  however,  considerable  progress 
will  have  to  be  made  in  developing  agreed  upon  methodologies  for 
pricing  the  use  of  environmental  resources. 


Principle  7. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  ways  to  help  developing  countries 
upgrade  their  environmental  standards  and  resource  management 
practices,  particularly  when  the  upgraded  standards  or  practices  are  the 
product  of  an  international  environmental  agreement. 

Developing  nations  may  not  have  the  requisite  technical  expertise  or 
financial  resources  to  comply  with  the  enhanced  environmental  standards  or  resource 
management  practices  that  developed  countries  believe  should  be  implemented 
internationally.    Many  developing  countries  have  expressed  the  view  that  past 
industrialization  in  developed  nations  is  largely  responsible  for  the  world's  current 
environmental  problems,  and  they  understandably  may  be  reluctant  to  compromise 
their  own  development  opportunities  in  order  to  satisfy  the  environmental  concerns  of 
countries  that  have  already  industrialized. 

The  Roundtable  believes  that  these  concerns  merit  special  consideration 
and  may  be  addressed  as  follows: 

(1)       Consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  financial  assistance  -  e.g.. 
direct  grants,  low  interest  loans,  debt-for-naiure  swaps  —  to  induce 
developing  countries  to  join  and  to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of 
new  international  environmental  agreements.   Additionally,  transition 
periods  may  be  needed  to  assist  developing  countries  in  meeting 
obligations  contained  in  such  agreements  or  in  conforming  with  new 
harmonized  product  standards. 
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(2)  Public  and  private  sector  mechanisms  for  direct  technological 
cooperation  and  assistance  to  developing  nations  should  be  expanded  and 
enhanced,  as  long  as  they  are  consistent  with  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  iraellectual  property. 

(3)  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  trade  barriers  (import  as  well 
as  export  restrictions)  that  impede  the  sale  of  environmental  protection 
and  pollution  prevention  equipmera  and  technologies  to  developing 
countries. 

(4)  Initiatives  to  eliminate  barriers  to  foreign  direct  investment  should  be 
pursued  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  providing  developing  countries 
access  to  state-of-the-art  environmental  technology  and  managerial 
expertise. 


n.           ACTION  PLAN  FOR  THE  UNFTED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
TRADE-ENVIRONMENT  ARENA 


This  Action  Plan  consists  of  a  series  of  initiatives  for  the  U.S. 
government  to  pursue  in  the  trade-environment  arena.  The  initiatives  reflect  the 
Principles  set  forth  in  Part  I.   They  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  protection  of  our 
domestic  environment  and  the  creation  of  effective  mechanisms  to  address  threats  to 
the  global  environment  are  consistent  with  continued  expansion  of  international  trade 
and  investment. 

1.  The  U.S.  government  should  participate  in  efforts  to  establish, 
implement,  and  enforce  a  sensible,  effective,  and  coherent  regime  of 
international  agreements  designed  to  address  transborder  or  global 
environmental  problems.   These  agreements  should  reflect  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  environmental  problems 
being  addressed. 

2.  In  negotiating  future  multilateral  or  bilateral  trade  and  investment 
agreements,  the  U.S.  government  should  preserve  its  rights  to  — 

(i)        take  appropriate  unilateral  action  to  protect  health,  safety,  and  the 
environment  in  the  United  States;  and 

(ii)       comply  with  the  obligations  it  has  assumed  under  international 
environmental  agreements. 
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3.  The  U.S.  government  should  ensure  that  dispute  resolution  mechanisms 
in  trade  and  investment  agreements  are  suitably  "transparent"  and 
properly  sensitive  to  relevant  environmental  concerns. 

4.  The  U.S.  government  should  develop  mechanisms  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  domestic  and  international  environmental  regulations  and  standards  on 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  world  markets. 

5.  The  U.S.  government  should  intensify  its  efforts  to  achieve  appropriate 
national  and  international  harmonization,  mutual  recognition,  or 
convergence  of  product  standards,  as  well  as  of  related  risk  assessment 
techniques,  test  protocols,  and  certification  and  conformity  assessment 
procedures.    Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  encouraging 
nongovernmental  efforts  to  develop  harmonized  international  standards 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization 

aso). 

6.  The  U.S.  government  should  participate  in  international  efforts  to  - 

(i)        develop  sound  methodologies  for  identifying  and  valuing  the 

environmental  costs  of  production  and  consumption  activities;  and 

(ii)       revise  systems  of  national  accounts  to  reflect  such  costs  as  a 
charge  against  national  assets. 

In  addition,  voluntary  private  sector  initiatives  to  identify  and  reflect 
environmental  costs  in  product  prices  should  be  encouraged. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  should  support  initiatives  to  eliminate  trade  and 
investment  barriers  that  limit  developing  nations'  access  to  state-of-the- 
art  environmental  protection  and  pollution  prevention  equipment, 
technologies,  and  management  practices. 

8.  The  U.S.  government  should  encourage  efforts  to  use  market-based 
mechanisms,  in  preference  to  command-and-control  requirements,  to 
achieve  environmental  objectives  in  all  appropriate  cases.   Examples  of 
market-based  mechanisms  include  consumer  information  programs; 
tradeable  permits,  credits,  or  pollutant  discharge  allowances;  fiill  cost- 
recovery  user  fees;  resource  use  goals;  and  performance  bonds  or 
guarantees. 
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9.        The  U.S.  government  should  encourage  and  create  incentives  for  private 
sector  initiatives  and  voluntary  programs  to  achieve  environmental 
objectives.   At  the  same  time,  the  private  sector  should  recognize  its 
parallel  responsibility  to  undertake  voluntary  initiatives  designed  to 
implement  effective  environmental  management  and  natural  resource 
protection  programs.   Examples  of  voluntary  initiatives,  implemented 
with  or  without  specific  governmental  encouragement,  include  the 
following: 

•  The  Global  Environmental  Management  Initiative,  which  is  designed  to 
foster  environmental  excellence  by  businesses  worldwide  through 
improved  management  practices. 

•  Efforts  of  organizations  such  as  the  U.S.  Council  for  International 
Business  to  promote  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Business 
Charter  for  Sustainable  Development,  which  already  has  been  endorsed 
by  more  than  600  firms. 

•  The  Responsible  Care  programs  being  implemented  by  the  chemical 
industries  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  and  Australia. 

•  Programs  sponsored  by  groups  such  as  the  U.S.  Council  for  International 
Business,  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  Chambers  of  Industry 
(CONCAMIN),  and  the  International  Network  for  Environmental 
Management  designed  to  foster  dissemination  of  information,  best 
environmental  management  practices,  and  technical  expertise  among 
businesses  worldwide. 

•  Waste  minimization  and  pollution  prevention  initiatives  of  individual 
companies. 

•  Product  stewardship  initiatives  undertaken  by  individual  companies. 

•  EPA's  33/50  program  for  reductions  in  toxic  chemical  releases. 

•  EPA's  'Green  Lights"  program  to  increase  the  energy  efficiency  of 
industrial  and  commercial  lighting. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
inviting  me  to  testify  before  you  today  on  population  and  the  environment  in  international 
development.   My  name  is  Steven  Binding.    I  am  the  director  of  Population  Sciences  at  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.   I  previously  spent  one  year  at  the  World  Bank  as  Senior 
Population  Advisor  in  1990-91  and  t>efore  that  served  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development.    For  most  of  that  time  I  was  a  population  officer, 
dividing  time  between  Washington  and  field  missions  in  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines.    I 
sen/ed  for  three  years,  from  1983-1986,  as  the  director  of  AID'S  Office  of  Population  and 
from  1986  to  1990  as  the  Director  of  the  USAID  Mission  to  Kenya. 

I  have  been  asked  three  questions.    1)  What  are  the  most  important  international 
development  and  population  issues  the  United  States  will  confront  in  the  next  few  years  and 
what  should  Members  of  Congress  know  about  them?   2)  What  is  my  understanding  of 
current  U.S.  policy?   3)  What  is  right  and  wrong  about  current  U.S.  policy  and  how  should 
policy  change?   I  will  address  each  of  these  questions  in  turn. 

I.  The  most  Important  international  development  and  population  issues  the  U.S. 

will  confront  In  the  next  few  years  and  what  Members  of  Congress  should  know  about 
them. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  represents  an  enormous  opportunity  in  the  development 
field  as  well  as  some  danger.   The  danger  is  the  rise  of  neo-isolationism  and  inward- 
looking  policies,  or  the  use  of  aid  as  an  instrument  of  competition  in  our  trading  relations 
with  other  industrialized  countries.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will  avoid  both 
temptations  and  will  sustain  strong  support  for  development  assistance  as  a  key  component 
of  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy.   The  use  of  aid  as  an  instrument  in  trade  competition  with 
Japan  and  Europe,  while  it  might  sen/e  short-term  U.S.  interests,  is  unlikely  to  make  much 
difference  in  our  overall  success  in  such  competition  and  would  almost  certainly  work  to  the 
disfavor  of  the  developing  countries  in  much  the  same  way  that  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
Cold  War  competition  often  worked  to  the  disfavor  of  recipient  countries  because  the  funds 
were  so  often  provided  for  purposes  other  than  the  development  objectives  for  which  they 
had  been  ostensibly  appropriated. 

Likewnse,  the  temptation  to  look  inward  at  our  domestic  problems  and  redirect 
resources  from  international  development  to  domestic  concerns,  while  enormously  tempting, 
should  also  be  resisted  because  of  the  shortsightedness  that  such  a  step  would  represent. 
The  U.S.  continues  to  have  strong  interests  in  the  welfare  and  well-being  in  countries  and 
peoples  in  the  Third  Worid.   To  the  extent  that  these  countries  become  prosperous,  they 
are  also  more  likely  to  be  politically  stable  and  to  grow  into  trading  partners  v«th  the  United 
States.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  high  likelihood  that  development  assistance  can  help 
these  countries  to  develop  growth  trajectories  which  will  be  more  environmentally  Ijenign 
than  the  path  we  have  travelled  and  that  such  aid  can  help  them  to  avoid  many  of  the 
mistakes  the  now  industrialized  countries  have  made. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  represents  an  opportunity  to  focus  our  ovm  and  our  allies' 
attention  on  the  underlying  problems  of  poverty  and  deprivation.   Without  the  necessity  to 
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use  development  assistance  to  respond  to  short-term  ttireats  or  perceived  threats  of  a 
political  nature,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  to  use  the  resources 
for  their  original  purpose:   the  sustained  development  of  low-income  countries.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  provide  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  white  paper  of  which  I  was  a 
co-author  that  was  recently  provided  to  the  transition  teams  of  Ixjth  the  State  Department 
and  AID  entitled  "Reinventing  Foreign  Aid:    White  Paper  on  U.S.  Development  Cooperation 
in  a  New  Democratic  Era."   This  paper  contains  many  of  the  arguments  for  a  continuing 
foreign  assistance  program. 

For  the  concept  of  sustainable  development  to  have  any  hope  of  being  realized,  we 
must  slow  the  rate  of  population  growth.    All  primary  development  objectives,  including 
raising  incomes  per  capita,  improving  educational  standards,  improving  health  conditions, 
increasing  food  availability  and  nutritional  status,  will  be  easier  to  achieve  if  population 
growth  is  slower.    Slowing  the  rate  of  population  growth  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  but  it 
is  an  important  contributing  factor  to  sustainable  development.   The  consequences  of 
inaction  on  the  population  front  could  be  devastating;    urban  overcrowding,  deterioration  of 
agricultural  land,  declining  availability  of  food  per  capita,  growing  inequalities  between  rich 
and  poor  (within  and  between  countries),  and  resulting  political  turmoil.    I  will  return  to 
discuss  how  to  approach  this  issue  below. 

II.         Current  U.S.  policy 

U.S.  policy  is  embodied  both  in  law  -  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
annual  appropriations  legislation  -  and  in  administrative  regulations.    There  has  been  some 
inconsistency  between  law  and  regulations  in  recent  years. 

Since  1966,  Congress  has  viewed  rapid  population  growth  as  an  important 
development  issue  and  has  required  the  foreign  assistance  program,  through  both 
authorizing  and  appropriations  language,  to  provide  population  assistance  to  developing 
countries.    In  most  years  Congress  has  appropriated  more  money  for  population  than  the 
Administration  has  requested.    Congress  has  almost  always  pressed  for  population 
programs  more  aggressively  than  the  executive  branch  has  appeared  to  wish  to  pursue 
them. 

Since  the  1973  Helms  amendment,  the  U.S.  has  provided  no  support  for  the 
promotion  or  performance  of  abortion  as  a  method  of  family  planning.    There  have  been  a 
variety  of  other  restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  related  to  abortion  since  that  time.    In 
addition,  there  have  been  strong  prohibitions  against  the  support  of  any  program  which 
appears  to  be  coercive  and  there  has  been  special  vigilance  with  respect  to  sterilization 
programs  on  the  issue  of  "informed  consent." 

The  so-called  "Mexico  City  policy"  which  the  U.S.  articulated  at  the  1984  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Development  placed  the  executive  branch  and  Congress  in 
direct  opposition  for  the  first  time  with  respect  to  two  issues:    first,  the  Mexico  City  policy 
contradicted  years  of  both  legislative  language  and  executive  branch  statements  regarding 
the  seriousness  of  rapid  population  growth  as  a  development  problem  by  declaring 
population  to  be  a  "neutral  factor"  in  the  development  equation.    Second,  the  policy  placed 
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restrictions  that  went  beyond  those  contained  in  legisiation  on  the  funding  of  non- 
governmental organizations  which  used  their  own  funds  for  abortion. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Congress  passed  legislation  that  would  have  repealed  the 
Mexico  City  policy  but  actual  or  threatened  presidential  vetoes  prevented  the  Mexico  City 
policy  from  being  repealed  until  January  of  this  year  when  President  Clinton  signed  a  series 
of  executive  orders  that  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  policy,  thereby  apparently  restoring 
consistency  between  law  and  administrative  regulations  in  the  population  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  today,  according  to  my  understanding,  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  international 
population  assistance  has  the  following  major  characteristics.    First,  it  identifies  rapid 
population  growth  as  a  serious  development  problem  and  commits  the  United  States  to 
assisting  countries  in  addressing  it.   Second,  It  requires  that  programs  which  support  the 
population  policies  of  developing  countries  be  completely  voluntary  in  nature  and  that  the 
foreign  assistance  program  does  everything  possible  to  support  other  development  activities 
which  reinforce  a  small  family  norm  (e.g.,  programs  to  reduce  mortality  and  to  increase  the 
status  of  women,  especially  educational  status).   Third,  present  policy  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  promotion  or  performance  of  abortion  or  for  the  support  of  programs  that 
engage  in  coercion  or  violate  the  principle  of  informed  consent  in  family  planning. 

III.        What  is  right  and  wrong  with  present  policy  and  how  should  it  change. 

Current  policy  is  for  the  most  part  appropriate  and  adequate  as  a  guide  to  program 
support.    Population  has  arguably  been  USAID's  greatest  success  story.   The  U.S.  has 
been  by  far  the  largest  donor  in  the  population  field,  representing  between  forty  and  fifty 
percent  (depending  on  the  year)  of  all  donor  funding  in  the  population  field.    USAID  has  a 
strong,  well-trained,  highly  motivated  technical  staff,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the 
numbers  and  the  quality  have  deteriorated  somewhat  in  recent  years.    USAID  has 
developed  a  broad  range  of  assistance  instruments,  including  support  to  multi-lateral 
institutions,  bilateral  programs,  and  a  broad  range  of  non-governmental  private  voluntary 
organizations  (known  as  "cooperating  agencies").   Finally,  USAID  has  developed  a  broad 
range  of  program  support    In  addition  to  the  provision  of  contraceptives,  AID  has 
developed  very  strong  instruments  to  assist  developing  countries  in  policy  analysis, 
population  research,  the  training  of  staff  in  population  programs,  the  development  of 
information,  education  and  communication  materials,  and,  most  important  instruments  to 
strengthen  family  planning  services  in  field  programs. 

To  my  mind,  no  other  international  assistance  program  in  the  population  field  equals 
that  of  AID  in  its  breadth,  quality,  and  magnitude,  even  that  of  the  UN  Population  Fund 
(UNFPA).   While  I  admH  that  my  familiarity  with  the  AID  program  exceeds  that  of  other 
agendes,  I  have  worked  in  extremely  dose  proximity  to  other  bilateral  programs  and  those 
of  the  UN  Population  Fund  and  the  Worid  Bank  in  my  years  overseas  and  during  my  brief 
period  of  employment  at  the  Bank.    I  feel  that  I  am  familiar  with  and  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  various  donor  programs  and  would  stand  by  my 
characterization  of  the  AID  program  as  the  strongest  of  these  as  a  reasonably  objective 
statement. 
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There  is  considerable  evidence  of  my  assertion  that  AID'S  population  progrann  is 
arguably  its  most  successful  development  activity.    Because  AID  has  been  the  major  donor 
in  the  population  field,  the  general  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  population  field 
can  be  attributed  to  some  considerable  degree  to  U.S.  efforts  almost  by  definition.    Only  the 
green  revolution  is  comparable  in  the  magnitude  of  its  achievements  and  that  success  is 
not  nearly  as  directly  attributable  to  official  U.S.  development  efforts  as  the  population 
program.    This  success  includes  the  follovving  elements.    The  total  fertility  rate  has  dropped 
from  six  children  per  family  to  four  over  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  half  way  to  the 
replacement  level  of  two  children  per  family.    During  this  same  period  of  time,  the 
percentage  of  couples  in  the  developing  world  using  some  form  of  contraception  has 
increased  from  less  than  1 0  percent  to  slightly  over  50  percent.   All  but  1 0  of  the  1 31 
developing  countries  surveyed  recently  by  UNFPA  now  have  official  policies  either  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  population  growth  or  to  provide  family  planning  services  to  enable  couples  to 
determine  the  number  and  spacing  of  their  children. 

The  "idea  of  family  planning"  has  spread  to  virtually  every  corner  of  the  world,  thanks 
in  part  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.    However,  since  the  early-  to  mid- 
1 970s  resources  available  for  the  actual  provision  of  family  planning  services  have  been 
more  or  less  stagnant,  at  least  insofar  as  donor  contributions  are  concerned.   While  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  dollar  funding  level  for  population  programs,  trath  from 
the  United  States  and  from  other  donor  countries  and  international  agencies,  inflation  has 
rendered  these  nominal  increases  virtually  insignificant  in  real  terms.   Thus,  as  demand  for 
family  planning  has  increased,  our  capacity  to  respond  to  that  demand  has  been  stretched 
thinner  and  thinner.    The  great  need  in  the  population  field  today  is  to  mobilize  the 
resources,  estimated  by  the  United  Nations  to  be  on  the  order  of  $9  billion  per  year  by  the 
year  2000,  to  meet  the  unmet  demand  for  family  planning.   Scholars  such  as  John 
Bongaarts  and  Parker  Mauldin  of  the  Population  Council  estimate  a  minimum  of  100  million 
women  in  the  developing  world  who  would  like  to  use  family  planning  sen/ices  but  who 
currently  lack  the  means  to  do  so.   They  estimate  that  if  these  1 00  million  women  were 
served  immediately,  the  average  family  size  in  the  developing  countries  would  drop  by 
nearly  one  additional  child,  from  just  under  four  to  around  three  per  family.    In  other  words, 
in  rough  terms  it  seems  likely  that  by  substantially  increasing  resources  available  for  family 
planning  services  over  the  remainder  of  this  decade  it  would  be  possible  to  further  reduce 
the  total  fertility  rate  another  halfway  toward  replacement  level  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  we  would  have  succeeded  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  cutting  fertility  in  the 
developing  countries  from  six  children  to  around  three. 

What  should  the  U.S.  share  of  this  increase  be?   Given  the  highly  constrained 
budgetary  environment  in  which  the  United  States  presently  finds  itself,  I  would  propose 
that  the  U.S.  seek  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  double  its  contribution  to  international 
population  programs,  from  $350  million  in  1 993  to  around  $700  million  by  the  year  2000. 
That  could  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  budget  by  approximately  seven  percent  a 
year.    If  other  donors  were  to  increase  their  contributions  by  similar  amounts,  an 
accomplishment  that  ought  to  be  strongly  encouraged  by  the  United  States  in  reasserting 
its  leadership  role  in  the  population  field,  total  donor  funding  for  population  programs  in  the 
year  2000  would  be  on  the  order  of  $2  billion,  or  around  22  percent  of  the  total  contribution 
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to  family  planning.   The  balance  would  be  provided  developing  country  governments, 
individuals,  and  non-governmental  organizations.   So,  the  first  priority  is  to  increase 
resources  for  voluntary  family  planning  programs  to  meet  the  large  unmet  demand  for 
contraception.' 

Second,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  there  be  consistency  between  U.S.  domestic 
policy  with  respect  to  abortion  and  our  policy  toward  developing  countries.    In  this  regard, 
given  the  enormous  toll  in  maternal  morbidity  and  mortality  that  is  exacted  by  unsafe 
abortion  throughout  the  world,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  United  States  be  prepared  to 
assist  countries  in  which  abortion  is  legal  (as  it  is  in  the  United  States)  to  make  the 
procedure  as  safe  as  possible  for  women  who  choose  to  have  abortions.    I  am  advocating 
neither  that  the  United  States  promote  abortion  in  developing  countries  nor  that  we  support 
provision  of  abortion  services  in  places  where  abortion  is  not  legal.    I  am  simply  advocating 
that,  as  we  attempt  to  provide  modern  contraception  as  a  safe  alternative  to  abortion,  that 
we  also  help  countries  which  wish  our  assistance  to  make  abortion  as  safe  as  possible 
where  it  is  legal. 

Third,  I  believe  the  United  States  should  reaffirm  its  strong  commitment  to  providing 
family  planning  services  to  help  improve  the  lives  of  couples,  especially  women  and 
children.   While  there  is  certainly  a  demographic  rationale  that  represents  an  important  part 
of  the  argument  for  continued  assistance  in  the  population  field,  our  first  concern  must  be 
with  the  well-being  of  individuals  whose  lives  can  be  vastly  improved  by  gaining  control 
over  their  own  reproduction.   We  should  affirm  that  by  meeting  the  goals  of  individuals,  we 
will  also  help  nations  achieve  their  demographic  objectives.    I  attach  for  the  record  a  copy 
of  a  recent  analysis  I  did  on  this  subject  which  shows  rather  conclusively  I  believe  that  the 
above  assertion  is  correct.    In  most  countries,  satisfying  the  unmet  demand  for 
contraception  would  lead  to  lower  birth  rates  than  would  occur  simply  by  pursuing  the 
demographic  policy  objectives  that  governments  have  established. 

Fourth,  we  know  that  certain  aspects  of  the  development  process  have  a  particularly 
strong  influence  on  fertility.    The  status  of  women,  especially  through  education  and 
employment  outside  the  home,  lowering  infant  mortality,  improving  maternal  health,  and 
decreasing  inequality  in  incomes  and  access  to  social  and  economic  opportunities  are  of 
special  importance.   The  U.  S.  should  strongly  support  these  "reinforcing"  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  population  by  giving  them  special  priority  in  the  overall 
development  assistance  program,  not  only  because  these  elements  help  to  achieve  the 
population  objectives  of  the  developing  countries,  but  because  they  are  of  particular 
importance  in  their  own  right. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  renew  its  long-standing  commitment  to  research  on 
improved  contraceptive  methods.    From  my  years  in  managing  population  programs  in  the 
developing  countries,  I  am  convinced  that  current  technologies  have  serious  deficiencies 
that  limit  the  effectiveness  of  programs.    Many  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  developing 


'As  implied  above,  the  number  of  AID'S  population  staff  has  declined  quite  markedly 
in  recent  years,  having  peaked  in  the  late  1 970s  or  early  1 980s.  It  is  imperative  that  funds 
be  made  available  to  assure  that  the  development  assistance  agency  has  sufficient  staff  to 
competently  administer  the  increased  assistance  levels  advocated  here. 
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world  who  wish  to  limit  their  childbearing  fail  to  use  contraceptives,  not  because  they  are  i 

unavailable  or  t)ecause  people  are  ignoreint  of  them,  but  tiecause  they  have  concerns  about  i 
the  safety,  efficacy,  or  side  effects  of  these  methods.    We  simply  must  improve  the 

technologies  available  and  develop  technologies  that  are  appropriate  to  the  service  delivery  | 

environments  of  the  developing  countries.  ( 

I 

Conclusion  I 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  in  conclusion  let  me  reiterate  that  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  our  efforts  to  broaden  the  availability  of  family  planning  for 
individuals  and  to  reduce  global  population  growth  rates.   However,  the  next  two  decades 
represent  the  greatest  challenge  in  demographic  history  because  of  the  enormous  numbers 
of  people  already  t>om  who  will  be  entering  the  reproductive  age  group.   We  must  vastly 
expand  the  availability  of  contraceptive  services  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  momentum 
toward  lower  population  growth  rates  and  to  increase  that  momentum.   The  resources 
necessary  to  not  only  maintain  but  accelerate  the  rate  of  adoption  of  family  planning  are 
considerable  but  they  still  would  represent  a  very  small  share  of  the  total  foreign  assistance 
budget;  less  than  five  percent.    I  can  think  of  no  more  cost  effective  investment  in 
sustainable  development  than  a  doubling  of  the  U.S.  assistance  and  resumed  U.S. 
leadership  to  enable  every  couple  in  the  world  to  have  access  to  safe,  affordable  and 
effective  family  planning  services. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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TO:  President-elect  Clinton 

FHOM:  Independent  Group  on  the  Future  of  VS.  Development  Cooperation 

SUBJECT:      Reinventing  Foreign  Aid:     A  White  Paper  on  VS.  Development 
Cooperation  in  a  New  Democratic  Era 


The  White  Paper  on  VS.  Development  Cooperation  in  a  New  Democratic  Era  results 
from  deliberations  of  an  independent  group  of  individuals  with  long  experience  in 
promoting  development  and  U^.  policies  of  development  cooperation. 

The  White  Paper  lays  out  the  rationale  for  renewed  VS.  leadership  and  a  revised 
program  of  development  cooperation.  It  analyzes  lessons  of  the  last  four  decades 
(including  the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes).  It  recommends  a  new  strategy  of 
cooperation  for  sustainable  development  which  would  focus  on  three  core  objectives: 
investing  in  people,  protecting  the  earth,  and  strengthening  the  institutions  of  free 
societies.  In  addition,  the  White  Paper  recommends  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  be  replaced  and  lays  out  alternatives  for  a  successor 
organization  more  congruent  with  the  opportunities  and  realities  of  the  1990s. 

The  individuals  involved  undertook  this  effort  because  we  feel  that  the  next  few 
years  will  bring  unprecedented  opportunities  for  development  cooperation  and  for 
the  promotion  of  American  interests  abroad.  We  are,  however,  deeply  concerned  that 
current  policies  have  run  out  of  time  and  need  to  be  replaced  with  programs  more 
responsive  to  American  interests  and  global  problems  in  the  1990s.  If  this  is  not 
done,  we  risk  losing  support  in  Congress  and  among  the  general  public  for  American 
leadership  in  the  global  cooperative  effort  to  address  the  great  challenges  of 
alleviating  poverty,  sustaintag  the  environment,  and  supporting  transitions  to 
democratic,  market-based  societies. 

The  Independent  Group  met  several  times  in  September,  October,  and  November  to 
draft  the  attached  report.  The  process  was  facilitated  by  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  «^ch  acted  as  the  Group's  informal  secretariat,  and  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  provided  financial  support. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Independent  Group  who  participated  in  the  deliberations 
is  attached.  Also  included  is  a  list  of  individuals  who  were  not  part  of  the  Group, 
but  who  wish  to  associate  themselves  with  the  report. 
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pFmVKNTTNG  FORHGN  AID: 
A  White  Paper  on  U.S.  Development  Cooperation  in  a  New  Democratic  Era 

I.        pATin^AT.P. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  embrace  of  democratic  and  market 
reforms  in  countries  throughout  the  world  create  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  global  peace  and  prosperity. 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps  in  history,  it  is  possible  to  envision  a  world 
characterized  by  amity  among  nations,  freedom  and  well-being  for  all  people,  and  a 
global  sharing  of  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  environment  for  successive 
generations. 

Superpower  nuclear  rivalry  no  longer  threatens  human  stirvival  nor  obscures 
problems  of  f>er8istent  poverty,  disease,  gross  violations  of  hviman  rights,  and 
environmental  devastation.  Friends  and  enemies  are  no  longer  defmed  on  ideological 
grounds.  Rather,  the  world  is  freed  to  seek  common  ground  and  cooperate  to  solve 
shared  economic,  social  and  ecological  problems. 

In  this  new  global  poUtical  environment,  new  energies  are  being  liberated  and 
new  possibilities  for  peaceful  progress  are  being  opened: 

•  by  the  rapid  spread  of  technological  change  which  is  revolutionizing  virtually 
all  aspects  of  life,  from  the  genetic  mapping  of  plants  to  the  near-instantaneous 
transmission  of  information  anywhere  in  the  world; 

-  by  the  proliferation  of  a  wide  range  of  institutions  of  civil  society  which  are 
claiming  a  voice  and  role  in  the  future  of  their  countries; 
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-  by  the  increasing  competence  of  many  countries  to  participate  in  and  influence 
the  course  of  international  efforts  across  an  array  of  issues  ranging  from  climate  control 
to  peacekeeping  and  the  emergence  of  an  open  global  economy; 

-  and  by  the  freeing  up  of  resources  previously  devoted  to  waging  the  Cold  War 
for  use  in  promoting  global  peace  and  development 

These  changes  provide  the  United  States  with  an  unprecedented  opportuinity  to 
help  secure  abroad  the  values  that  we  cherish  most  at  home  and  wish  for  others  - 
values  of  human  dignity,  individual  well-being,  and  freedom;  and  to  lead  in  a  global 
effort  to  build  a  better  future  for  all. 

There  are,  however,  considerable  risks  of  events  going  badly  (in  some 
cases  very  badly)  if  the  opportunities  are  not  actively  and  creatively  seized. 

Hie  Ck>ld  War  has  ended  but  much  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  the 
peace. 

Successful  transition  to  market  democracies  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  of  immeasurable  significance  for  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  by  no  means  assured.  Experience  over  the  last  three  years  has  shown 
that  this  goal  will  not  be  easily  or  speedily  accomplished. 

These  and  other  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  faced  with  the 
difficult  and  unprecedented  task  of  managing  a  simultaneous  transition  to  democracy 
and  market-based  reforms,  if  the  restructuring  efforts  are  to  be  politically  sustainable 
and  socially  beneficial.  Also,  though  multi-party  elections  have  replaced  military  rule 
or  dictatorships  in  numerous  countries,  democratic  institutions  in  those  states  remain 
fragile.   They  must  be  nurtured  and  supported  if  they  are  to  gain  strength. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  world,  moreover,  deep  pockets  of  poverty  remain 
-  causing  severe  human  suffering,  contributing  to  massive  environmental 
degradation,  and  threatening  to  undermine  the  emerging  democracies. 

Some  1.2  billion  people  -  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  developing  world's 
population  -  live  in  "absolute  poverty,"  with  annual  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $370. 
This  number  is  expected  to  increase  to  1.5  bilhon  by  the  year  2025.  An  estimated  13 
to  18  million  people,  mostly  children,  die  from  hunger  and  poverty-related  diseases  each 
year.  This  is  equivalent  to  100  fully-loaded  jumbo  jets  crashing  every  day.  More  than 
a  biUion  people  have  a  daily  food  supply  less  than  the  Tninimnm  amount  needed  to  live 
normally  productive  lives.  Another  500  milhon  are  chronically  malnourished,  due  not 
to  a  shortage  of  global  supplies  but  from  persistent  poverty.  And  nearly  a  third  of  the 
developing  world's  total  population  lacks  access  to  basic  health  services. 

These  conditions  of  poverty  and  deprivation  not  only  cause  severe  human 
suffering.  They  also  pose  serious  threats  to  the  long-term  economic  and  physical 
security  of  the  post-Cold  War  world  -  e.g.,  as  farmers  desperate  for  land  and  income 
increasingly  cultivate  fragile  lands,  and  as  governments  under  pressure  to  generate  jobs 
and  income  pursue  unstistainable  strategies  of  growth.  In  the  shorter  term,  persistent 
poverty  provides  fertile  ground  for  the  spread  of  AIDS  and  other  communicable  diseases 
which  know  no  national  borders.  It  also  endangers  peace  and  security  as  intense 
competition  for  resources  threatens  the  breakdown  of  the  social  order  and  the  outbreak 
of  civil  strife,  provides  a  breeding  ground  for  terrorist  activities,  and  gives  rise  to  floods 
of  refugees. 

All  these  problems  are  compounded  still  by  a  problem  of  indebtedness,  which  in 
the  1990s  amounted  to  $1.3  trillion  and  which  for  a  large  number  of  countries  means 
that  the  flow  of  fmancial  resources  to  them  is  negative.  As  a  result,  these  countries  are 
losing  capital  at  the  very  stage  of  development  when  they  should  be  receiving  it  and 
when  returns  on  capital  invested  in  their  economies  should  be  very  high. 
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Some  people  argue  that  becaiise  the  United  States  must  now  deal  with 
long-neglected  domestic  problems,  It  cannot  afford  to  play  an  active  role  in 
responding  to  these  challenges.  But  helping  countries  to  develop  their 
economies,  solidify  their  democratic  transitions,  and  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  their  people  is  as  central  now  to  U.S.  national  interests  as  the  Cold  War 
was  in  an  earlier  period. 

America's  economic  security  is  enhanced  by  the  growth  of  markets  for  U.S. 
exports  in  the  developing  world.  The  1980s  debt  crisis  cost  the  United  States  1.7 
million  jobs  as  a  result  of  lost  exports.  If  developing  countries  returned  to  growth  rates 
approximating  those  of  the  1970s,  U.S.  exports  to  those  countries  could  be  as  much  as 
$30  billion  a  year  higher  within  three  years,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  as  many  as 
600,000  new  U.S.  jobs. 

The  spread  of  freedom  and  democracy  is  the  United  States'  best  insurance 
against  future  wars.  As  the  President-elect  has  said,  democracies  do  not  go  to  war  with 
one  another,  threaten  each  other  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  nor  condone  state- 
supported  terrorism. 

Moreover,  solutions  to  virtually  all  of  the  new  global  issues  of  mtgor  U.S.  concern 
require  not  only  the  participation  of  developing  countries,  but  also  real  progress  on 
their  economic  and  social  development.  As  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  formally  acknowledged,  economic  growth  and 
the  alleviation  of  global  poverty  are  central  to  protection  of  the  environment.  Without 
the  development  of  the  developing  countries,  there  can  be  no  solution  to  global 
warming,  desertification,  and  deforestation.  Nor  will  we  succeed  in  arresting  the  spread 
of  international  epidemics  (such  as  AIDS),  the  trafTicking  of  harmful  drugs,  the  flow  of 
illegal  immigrants,  or  the  pressures  of  population  growth. 

Making  important  in-roads  into  these  problems  will  take  resources,  but  no  more 
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than  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  military  budget  which  we  no 
longer  need  for  Hghting  a  Cold  War.  And  failing  to  seize  the  moment  and  address  these 
current  global  issues  will  only  confront  the  United  States  with  higher  costs  of 
containing  crises  in  the  future. 

To  realize  the  historic  opportunity,  however,  the  United  States  needs 
a  new  program  of  global  development  cooperation,  including  a  thorough 
reform  and  restructuring  of  its  development  assistance  program. 

The  current  program  has  run  out  of  steam.  It  is  increasingly  questioned  by 
voters,  Congress,  and  expert  observers.  Senator  Leahy  reflected  the  views  of  many  of 
his  congressional  colleagues  when  he  wrote  that  the  assistance  program  "...  is 
exhausted  intellectually,  conceptually,  and  politically.  It  has  no  widely  understood  and 
agreed  set  of  goals,  it  lacks  coherence  and  vision,  and  there  is  a  very  real  question 
whether  parts  of  it  actually  serve  broadly  accepted  United  States  nationid  interests  any 
longer." 

If  there  is  to  be  further  support,  the  objectives  of  a  U.S.  program  of  development 
cooperation  must  be  clarified,  its  process  made  more  effective,  greater  coherence 
achieved  between  the  development  program  and  other  elements  of  U.S.  poli^  (both 
foreign  and  domestic),  and  more  collaboration  sought  with  other  nations,  especially 
through  multilateral  organizations,  to  achieve  a  concerted  effort  and  a  'maximum 
leveraging  of  resources. 

There  is  now  a  broad  consensus  that  the  core  objective  of  a  wholly  new  program 
ought  to  be  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development  which  entails  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  and  the  preservation  of  the  environment  for  successive  generations  within  a 
context  of  democracy.  Other  objectives,  notably  those  of  restoring  America's 
competitive  position  and  ensuring  regional  peace  and  security,  are  significantly 
reinforced  by  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development,  but  they  require  operationally 
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distinct  eflbrts  and  ou^t  to  be  the  responsibility  of  separate  budget  allocations  and 
administrative  agencies. 

n.       LEARNING  FROM  THF  PART 

Hie  United  States  has  over  thirty  years  of  ezperienoe  which  enables  us 
to  know  wliat  to  do  and  wliat  not  to  do  In  the  development  cooperation  fleld 
to  e^Ioit  the  opportunities  and  to  minimize  the  rislu  tliat  now  confront  us. 
Tliat  erperlenoe  provides  essential  guidelines  for  program  reform  and 
restructuring. 

It  is  now  often  asserted  that  development  has  been  a  failure  and  that  foreign  aid 
has  been  a  waste  of  taxpayer  mon^.  That  view,  based  more  on  the  exceptional 
anecdote  than  on  a  general  analysis  of  experience,  is  at  odds,  however,  with  the 
impressive  accomplishments  of  the  development  process  that  has  taken  place  in  the  half 
century  since  World  War  II. 

While  external  assistance  cannot  claim  the  bulk  of  the  credit,  it  has  played  an 
important  supportive  role.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been  failures,  cases 
of  mismanagement  and  misdesigned  projects  and  serious  unintended  side-effects. 
However,  the  greatest  failures  have  usually  come  when  short-term  foreign  policy 
objectives  have  predominated  over  long-term  development  aims. 

From  the  overall  eiq>erienoe,  four  things  are  clear. 

One,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

Many  countries  experienced  rapid  growth  and  some  have  grown  at  what,  by 
historical  standards,  are  unprecedented  rates.  Real  per  capita  GNP  has  tripled  for  all 
developing  countries  between  1960  and  1989.  Average  life  expectancy  has  increased  by 
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16  years,  adult  literacy  by  40%,  per  capita  nutritional  levels  by  over  20%,  and  child 
mortality  rates  have  halved  -  in  Africa  in  20  years  compared  to  the  50  years  it  took  the 
West  in  the  19th  century. 

Democracy  and  market-oriented  economies,  which  were  until  recently  more 
exception  than  the  rule,  now  define  standards  to  which  most  countries  aspire.  And  in 
specific  areas,  there  have  been  a  number  of  spectacular  successes  ranging  from  the 
green  revolution  to  the  elimination  of  smallpox  and  the  near  universal  immunization 
of  children  under  five. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  has  contributed  to  this  record.    Particularly  in 
poorer  countries,  aid  has  provided  much  of  total  investment,  including  schools, 
health  systems,  roads,  power,  the  basic  infrastructure  of  development. 

Even  these  accomplishments  may  tmderstate  aid's  contributions.  For  decades, 
aid  has  funded  training  programs,  ranging  from  short  technical  cotirses  to  fiill-fledged 
graduate  education  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  results  of  training  play 
out  over  these  peoples'  entire  lives.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  trace  or  quantify  their 
contributions.  Similiu'ly,  the  effects  of  introducing  improved  seeds,  building  a  network 
of  roads,  or  containing  malaria  ripple  for  decades  throughout  an  entire  economy  and 
society. 

Two,  we  have  learned  a  lot  in  the  process. 

There  are  no  shortcuts.  It  is  fruitless  to  look  for  simple  solutions  -  a  "magic 
bullet"  or  a  quick  fix.  We  should  seek  steady  progress  toward  basic  and  enduring  goals, 
within  long-term  programs,  reasonably  insulated  from  short-term  political  and  economic 
calculations. 

Aid  is  most  effective  when  it  is  combined  with  soimd  economic  policies  and 
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competent  govemmenta.  For  inBtance,  the  best  designed  agricultural  extension  projects 
and  irrigation  investments  may  fail  to  make  their  expected  contribution  if  overvalued 
exchange  rates  and  inefficient  government  crop  purchasing  monopolies  erode  farmers' 
incentives.  We  should  therefore  put  our  emphasis  on  countries  which  are  committed 
to  pursiiing  appropriate  policies. 

The  real  energy  in  development  is  that  people  everywhere  strive  to  improve  their 
lives.  Human  resource  development,  technology  development  and  transfer,  and 
institutional  strengthening  are,  therefore,  key  components  in  the  development  process. 
They  are  also  among  the  efforts  that  the  U.S.  bilateral  program  has  done  best. 

E^xtemal  assistance  is  a  crucial  component  of  development  cooperation,  but  only 
one  component  of  what  needs  to  be  a  coherent  policy  approach.  As  a  case  in  point, 
industrial  countries'  tarifEs  and  non-tariff  trade  barriers  cost  developing  countries 
rou^y  $40  billion  a  year  -  almost  twice  as  much  as  total  aid  from  all  industrial 
donors.  In  other  words,  aid  alone  cannot  secure  development,  and  its  benefits  may  be 
undone  by  counter  donor  addon,  but  it  can  play  a  nugor,  and  occasionally  determining, 
role  in  particular  sectors  and  imder  certain  circumstances,  if  well  coordinated  with 
other  policy  actions. 

Three,  developing  ootintriea  have  changed  and,  therefore,  no  matter 
what  the  past  we  need  a  new  program  for  the  future. 

Countries'  development  strategies  have  changed  markedly  and  in  ways  that 
require  fundamentally  new  forms  of  development  cooperation. 

Development  cooperation,  while  never  the  exclusive  province  of  national 
governments,  is  now  even  less  so.     A  broader  variety  and  new  levels  of  non- 
governmental involvement  have  emerged  here  and  abroad.  A  new  program  should  be 
structured  and  oriented  toward  supporting  these  trends,  which  by  increasing 
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participation  in  development  at  all  levels  of  society,  offer  both  better  prospects  for 
sustainable  progress  and  democracy. 

Four,  with  oontemporaiy  advances  in  technology,  notably 
communications  and  information  technology,  we  now  have  the  ability  to  do 
niore  -  even  a  lot  more-  than  we  could  do  before. 

Dramatic  improvements  in  the  delivery  of  assistance  are  possible  by 
creating  and  transmitting  information  through  mass  media. 

Information  technology  has  become  much  cheaper  and  much  more  user 
friendly. 

Increased  opportunities  exist  as  well  for  more  effectively  using  market 
forces  as  a  means  of  delivering  needed  improvements  in  health  and  other  services. 

What  these  changes  offer  is  the  possibility  of  a  huge  leap  in  efHciency 
and  effectiveness  as  part  of  a  renewed  and  redesigned  commitment  to  development 
cooperation. 

in.      A  NEW  PROGRAM  OF  COOPERATION  FOR  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  now  broad  consensus,  inside  and  outside  government  and 
across  bipartisan  lines  that  U.S.  development  efforts  ou^t  to  be 
fundamentally  restructured  and  focused  around  an  integrated  concept  of 
sustainable  development. 

By  sustainable  development,  we  mean  growth  that  brings  with  it  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  preservation  of  the  environment  for  successive 
generations  in  a  context  of  government  accountability  and  social  justice 
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oonsistent  with  the  aspirations  of  all  members  of  a  society. 

Sustainable  development  will  only  be  possible  if  countries  successfully  make  the 
difficult  transitions  both  to  efllcient,  growing  economies  that  fairly  distribute  the  fruits 
of  economic  progress,  and  to  democratic  political  and  economic  structures  that  give 
people  a  voice,  and  therefore  a  stake  in  their  own  future.  U.S.  development  policies 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  both  transitions. 

Vice  President-elect  Gore  put  it  well  when  he  wrote  that  the  goal  should  be 
"...the  establishment,  especially  in  the  developing  world,  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  most  conducive  to  the  emergence  of  siistainable  societies  -  such  as  social 
justice  (including  equitable  patterns  of  land  ownership);  a  commitment  to  human  rights; 
adequate  nutrition,  health  care  and  shelter,  high  literacy  rates;  and  greater  political 
freedom,  participation,  and  accountability." 

The  United  States  now  has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  take  leadership  in 
promoting  these  goals.  Fortunately,  it  does  not  have  to  bear  the  full  burden.  There  are 
many  more  development  agencies  and  donors,  and  the  developing  countries  themselves 
have  developed  considerable  competencies. 

Managing  a  Two-track  Strategy 

To  promote  sustainable  development,  policies  and  instnmientalities  will  have  to 
be  addressed  in  an  integrated  manner.  Multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  institutions  will 
be  crucial  in  this  regard,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  clear  division  of  labor  based  on  what 
each  can  do  best  to  promote  sustainable  development. 

The  reality  is  that  the  multilateral  development  institutions  are  now 
among  the  most  influential  development  agencies.  They  can  leverage 
substantial  resources;  and  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  macroeconomic  policy 
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reforms  that  underpin  economic  growth.  Reforms  require  high-level,  technical 
policy  advice  and  large-scale  balance  of  payments  funding;  fmancial  leadership  and 
coordination  in  complex  sectoral  programs  that  involve  a  combination  of  policy  reform, 
institutional  change,  and  financial  support;  and  in  large-scale  investments  in  areas  such 
as  telecommunications  and  transportation. 

•  It  is  particularly  important,  however,  that  these  institutions  adapt  their 
policies  to  meet  the  new  challenges,  most  notably  in  promoting  environmental 
Bustainability,  reducing  military  expenditures,  and  renewing  the  attack  on 
poverty. 

-  Policy-based  lending  is  a  particularly  powerful  tool  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
multilateral  insitutions  need  to  involve  local  participation  in  project  selection  and 
implementation,  adopt  more  open  operating  procedures  that  would  make  such 
participation  possible,  and  ensure  that  benefits  of  projects  are  more  equitably 
distributed. 

Bilateral  programs  are  more  competent  to  engage  in  activities  that 
involve  day-to-day  involvement  with  governments  and  non-governmental 
organizations,  whether  non-profit  or  profit-making.  They  also  can  work  with 
activities  that  are  smaller  in  scale  and  which  involve  a  multiplicity  of  actors  within 
given  societies,  and  provide  opportunities  for  experimentation  with  new  approaches  and 
methods.  For  instance,  they  are  better  at  working  with  nongovernmental  organizations 
than  the  multilateral  banks.  The  bilateral  programs  also  are  much  more  adept  at 
providing  technical  assistance  and  training.  All  donor  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  continue  to  have  country  and  regional  interests  that  can  not  be  fully  addressed 
by  the  multilateral  institutions. 

However,  as  sustainable  development  becomes  the  organizing  principle  of  U.S. 
development  cooperation,  maintaining  coherence  between  multilateral  and  bilateral 
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approaches  is  essential.  Therefore  it  foUows  logically  that  the  same  set  of  priorities 
should  govern  US.  policies  at  both  levels,  and  that  the  agency  responsible  for  managing 
sijstainable  development  programs  also  represent  the  U.S.  in  the  multilateral 
development  banks. 

A  New  Bilateral  Strategy 

A  new  VS.  bilateral  sustainable  development  program  should  focus  sharply  on 
a  new  set  of  program  priorities  that  are  of  intrinsic  importance  to  the  developing  world 
and  to  the  United  States.  We  recommend  the  following: 

Investing  In  People 

A  great  deal  has  been  learned  since  the  1970s  about  how  broad-based  economic 
growth  and  targeted  development  programs  can  help  poor  men  and  women  improve 
their  own  well-being.  Furthermore,  it  now  is  tuderstood  that  improved  human  well- 
being  is  closely  linked  to  efforts  to  slow  population  growth,  protect  the  environment, 
and  to  promote  and  maintain  pluralistic  societies.  These  lessons  should  be  incorporated 
in  a  new  set  of  priorities  that  includes: 

•  Creating  sustainable  livelihoods,  including  small-scale  farmers  and 
entrepreneurs.  This  could  involve  both  governmental  programs  to  create  non- 
farm  employment  and  provide  credit  for  both  men  and  women,  and  to  reduce  the 
dead  hand  of  government  regulation; 

•  Eklucation  to  empower  people,  especially  women  and  children,  but  also  to  equip 
developing  countries  to  deal  with  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  now 
well  under  way, 

•  Health  and  family  planning,  which  is  essential  to  human  well  being,  including 
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both  child  survival  and  maternal  health,  dealing  with  shared  health  problems 
such  as  AIDS,  tuberculosis,  and  malaria,  and  slowing  rates  of  population  growth. 

Protecting  the  Earth 

Protecting  the  environment  for  future  generations  is  one  of  the  fimdamental 
challenges  facing  rich  and  poor  countries.  As  agreed  at  the  UNCED  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  it  deserves  highest  poUcy  priority.  To  be  effective,  the  poUcy  response  to  the 
environmental  crisis 'must  permeate  all  U.S.  governmental  policies,  most  notably  in 
diminishing  the  claim  that  hving  standards  in  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  put  on  the  earth's  natural  resources  and  environment.  Development  programs 
will,  however,  play  an  important  role. 

Priorities  for  a  bilateral  aid  program  in  this  area  include: 

•  Sustainable  energy  production,  including  both  assessing  options  at  the  national 
level  and  technological  innovation  and  dissemination  at  the  household  level  for 
poor  people; 

•  Environmental  management,  including,  in  particular,  programs  to  promote 
effective  pollution  control  in  order  to  protect  air  and  water  and  guard  public 
health; 

•  Biodiversity,  in  partictilar  the  development  of  national  strategies  and  training 
in  utilizing  biological  diversity; 

•  Agricultural  production  techniques  which  balance  the  need  for  much  increased 
per  capita  production  with  the  imperative  of  protecting  the  land; 

•  Forestry  programs  that  increase  national  capacities  to  assess  and  protect  forest 
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resources; 

•  Programs  to  assess  fishery  resources  and  establish  sustainable  fisheries. 

Strengthening  the  Inrtitutions  of  Free  Societies 

The  management  of  the  economic  and  political  transitions  necessary  to  sustain 
democracy  are  best  undertaken  by  the  multilateral  institutions;  in  addition,  direct 
programs  of  democracy  support,  such  as  those  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  and  the  new  Democracy  (Dorps  and  nongovernmental  organizations,  are 
effective  and  deserve  expansion.  They  should  be  closely  related  to  but  kept  distinct  from 
development  programs. 

Development  cooperation  programs,  however,  have  an  important  complementary 
role  to  play.  A  revitalized  aid  program  should  focus  on  promoting  pluralistic  civil 
societies  and  entrepreneurship  through: 

•  Building  accountability  in  government,  and  strengthening  local  governmental 
structures  as  a  counterweight  to  centralized  power; 

•  Elxpanding  the  number  and  strengthening  the  capacity  of  nongovernmental 
and  civic  organizations  in  old  and  new  developing  countries; 

•  Providing  assistance  to  codify  and  protect  workers  rights,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  women  and  minorities; 

•  Stressing  participation  in  development  decision  making  at  both  at  the  country 
level  and  in  U.S.  programs  themselves,  including  in  those  to  privatize  economic 
entities; 
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•  Encouraging  entrepreneurs  to  assume  economic  roles  previously  played  by 
governments  by  removing  barriers  to  entiy  and  providing  credit  to  small  fanners 
and  entrepreneurs. 

Selection  Criteria 

Specific  program  choices  within  these  areas  should  meet  the  following  tests: 

•  focuses  on  a  selected  number  of  critical  goals  where  United  States  leadership 
can  have  a  mtyor,  visible  impact  in  a  measurable  time  frame; 

•  responds  to  the  priorities  and  needs  of  governments  and  people  in  the 
developing  countries; 

•  recognizes  the  interlinked  nature  of  addressing  poverty,  environment,  and 
participation; 

•  allocates  assistance  to  countries  on  the  basis  of  their  commitment  to 
sustainable  development; 

•  mobilizes  participation  andpontributions  from  the  partnership  organizations; 

•  builds  human  capacities  and  institutions  so  that  developing  societies  can 
assume  full  responsibihties  for  their  own  futures; 

•  leads  from  proven  U.S.  strengths  both  in  government  and  particularly  in  the 
private  sector; 

•  is  appropriate  for  bilateral  rather  than  multilateral  approaches  (and  reflects 
a  division  of  labor  with,  and  is  complementary  to,  the  programs  of  the 
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international  institutions); 

•    focuses  on  the  longer  term,  and  is  removed  from  immediate  foreign  policy 
concerns. 

rV.      ORGANIZING  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

To  realize  this  ambitious  agenda,  change  in  organization  and  structure 
is  required,  not  the  least  to  give  the  new  program  the  characteristics  of 
partnership,  flexibility,  innovation,  and  effectiveness  that  is  required  for  it 
to  function  and  to  attract  public  support. 

This  section  proposes  a  more  effective  organization  for  U.S.  development 
cooperation  programs,  bilateral  and  multilateral.  In  so  doing,  it  specifically  recommends 
that  other  important  functions  be  given  a  different  organizational  locus.  For  instance, 
export  promotion  should  be  linked  to  whatever  overall  structure  is  created  to  manage 
trade  and  restore  U.S.  competitiveness  (which  logically  should  hnk  USTR,  Commerce, 
Elx-Im.,  OPIC,  and  the  Trade  and  Development  Program).  Similarly,  whatever 
remaining  military  assistance  is  needed  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  responsibility  for  justifying  political  aid 
(currently  the  Economic  Support  Fund)  should  be  relegated  to  the  Department  of  State. 
(Longstanding  but  relatively  noncontroversial  programs  such  as  humanitarian  relief  and 
refugees  and  food  aid  are  not  covered  in  this  paper,  but  will  need  to  be  related  to  its 
overall  recommendations.) 

Organization  means  not  merely  structure  -  the  authorities  and  reporting 
relationship  among  various  entities,  but  also  the  personnel  and  processes  that  breathe 
life  into  a  structure  (or  fail  to).  Organization  is  not  all-important.  Gifted  and  dedicated 
people  can  make  even  a  poorly  designed  system  work.  But  a  well-designed  system 
enlarges  tbe  odds  that  sensible  policy  and  effective  operations  will  follow. 
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Sustainable  development  cooperation  ideally  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

-  Bjnnbolize  a  Clinton  administration's  new  start; 

-  provide  high  visibility  and  strong  advocacy  for  sustainable  development; 

-  assure  coherence  in  the  developmentally-consequential  actions  of  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  HHS,  State,  OPIC,  USTR,  ITA,  Ex-Im,  Peace  Corps,  EPA, 
Commerce,  etc.; 

•  permit  a  strong  sustainable  development  perspective  in  U.S.  positions  in  the 
multilateral  institutions; 

-  draw  as  wide  as  possible  a  roster  of  government  and  NGO  entities  with 
relevant  skills  and  perspectives  into  the  development  enterprise; 

-  attract  first-rate  people; 

•  observe  the  principle  that,  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  government,  the 

true  chain  of  command  Lb  created  not  by  any  formal  structure,  but  by  the  product 
of  two  factors:  the  President's  actual  priorities,  and  the  persons  in  whom  he  has 
confidence. 

Meeting  the  Criteria 

A.        At  the  White  House  Level 
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Hiatorically  the  criterion  hardest  to  meet  haa  been  the  cross-agency  coherence 
of  jjolicy  and  coordination  of  action.  The  precondition  of  meeting  it  now  is  that  we 
recognize  a  truth  confirmed  by  much  experience;  neither  the  foreign  assistance  agency 
itself,  nor  State,  nor  any  other  cabinet  department  can  impose  that  coherence  or 
coordination;  only  an  entity  that  speaks  for  the  President  can. 

A  Development  Coordination  Group.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  the 
potential  to  meet  the  coherence  criterion  in  a  particularly  effective  way,  and  to  help 
meet  others  at  the  same  time.  The  means  is  to  establish  in  the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the 
President,  an  entity  that  might  be  called  the  Development  Coordination  Group. 

The  group  would  be  composed  of  Under  Secretary  level  officials  from  State, 
Treasury,  EPA,  and  Agriculture;  the  Deputy  Director  of  0MB  and  the  Directors  of  the 
foreign  assistance  agency  and  of  the  chief  of  the  (assumed)  Economic  PoUcy  Staff. 
Other  officials  would  be  invited  to  particular  meetings  as  appropriate.  The  Group 
would  be  staffed  by  both  the  Development  Cooperation  Agency  and  Economic  Policy 
Staff  personnel.  It  would  be  clearly  charged  with  the  coherence-coordination  function. 

One  particularly  attractive  option  would  be  to  have  the  Group  chaired  by  the 
Vice  President.  To  a  degree  unusual  among  Vice  Presidents,  he  will  have  the 
President's  confidence;  care  about  sustainable  development;  have  strong  association 
with  environmental,  population  and  non-proliferation  concerns  that  can  greatly  help 
draw  the  constituencies  concerned  with  those  issues  into  alliance  with  those  supportive 
of  development  cooperation;  and  be  likely  to  have  the  actual  leverage  necessary  to 
affect  genuine  coordination  across  agencies  and  departments  which  historically  have 
been  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

B.        At  the  Departmental  Level 

At  the  departmental  or  agency  level,  the  need  is  for  an  entity  that,  while  meeting 
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the  criteria,  can  perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  understand  the  full  range  of  developmentcd  needs,  and  formulate  U.S. 
development  cooperation  policy  accordingljr, 

2.  give  leadership  in  the  development  community  including  the  multilateral 
institutions,  UN  development  agencies,  and  other  bilateral  donors; 

3.  effectively  staff  the  interagency  coordination  process; 

4.  provide  fiiU-time  visibility  and  advocacy  for  development  cooperation; 

5.  fund,  manage,  and  monitor  all  U^.-sponsored  development  efforts  in  the 
field; 

6.  evaluate  progress,  synthesize  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  bring  that 
learning  to  bear  on  the  future  policy  and  operations. 

To  best  meet  these  goals,  the  U.S.  government  needs  a  new  independent 
Sustainable  Development  Cooperation  Agency,  having  several  elements,  and 
whose  relation  to  the  Department  of  State  would  depend  on  the  answers  the  new 
administration  gives  to  questions  identified  below. 

A  new  entity  is  needed  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

•  the  poor  status  and  reputation  of  AID  and  the  consequent  utility  of 
symbolizing,  as  well  as  making,  a  new  start; 

-  the  need  to  fashion  an  entirely  new  approach  to  development,  especially  vis  a 
vis  E^astem  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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-  the  iinj)erative  of  writing  wholly  new  authorizing  legislation  to  replace 
the  outdated  and  encrusted  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  a  decision  to  create 
a  new  entity  would  make  more  likely.  (The  new  act  should  set  a  limited  number 
of  objectives;  provide  far  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  them,  and  establish  a 
system  of  assessment  to  monitor  progress  or  its  absence  and  to  draw  lessons 
from  experience.) 

The  new  Agency  would  be  responsible  for  planning,  overseeing,  and  evaluating 
programs  in  the  three  priority  areas  outlined  above.  It  would  be  headed  by  a  Level  2 
Administrator,  chosen  for  the  energy,  dedication,  experience  and  political  skills  those 
functions  will  require. 

The  Agency  would  be  organized  into  several  components,  each  of  which  would 
focus  on  a  particular  set  of  functions  and,  accordingly,  operate  in  different  ways. 

A  Central  Policy  Unit.  One  component  of  the  new  agency  would  be  a  central 
policy  unit  that  would  bring  together  outstanding  talent  on  development  issues, 
recognize  the  importance  of  ideas,  and  gather  together  expertise  to  influence 
multilateral  bodies,  Bhap>e  an  integrated  development  cooperation  program,  and  conduct 
policy  dialogues  and  innovative  initiatives  with  developing  countries.  It  would  be 
responsible  for  representing  the  U.S.  at  the  multilateral  development  banks,  and  other 
multilateral  development  agencies.  It  would  also  be  responsible,  along  with  the  relevant 
Executive  Office  body,  for  staffing  the  CJoordinating  Group. 

A  Program  Unit.  A  second  component  would  be  a  program  unit  organized  into 
three  divisions,  one  of  which,  dealing  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  might  be  transitional. 

It  will  operate  in  a  much  more  flexible  manner  than  its  predecessors,  with  the 
latitude  to  support  both  large  scale  efforts,  and  the  smaller  scale  projects  that  are  so 
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essential  to  siutainable  development.  It  should  be  freed  from  short-tenn  foreign  policy 
concerns,  and  the  encumbrance  of  unnecessary  regulations  and  Congressional 
micromanagement  It  also  should  be  open  to  all  bidders,  seeking  to  involve  both  for- 
profit  and  nonproGt  agencies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  focus  should  be  long-term,  not  looking  for  immediate  solutions  or  making 
allocations  to  coimtries  based  on  the  short  term  foreign  poUcy  need  of  the  moment.  To 
that  end  funding  should  be  provided  on  a  multiyear  basis  allowing  it  to  enter  into 
multiyear  arrangements  with  cooperating  partner  organizations. 

The  Program  Operations  Division  would  focus  on  a  limited  set  of  high  priority 
development  challenges  chosen  from  among  the  three  priority  areas  outlined  above  and 
meeting  the  criteria  described  earlier.  It  would  design  programs  and  be  a  competitive 
source  of  funding  channelling  resources  to  institutions  and  programs  best  positioned 
to  implement  those  programs.  These  could  include  U.S.  government  agencies, 
multilateral  institutions,  private  voluntary  and  nongovernmental  insitutions  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  universities,  and  cooperatives  among  others.  This  division  would 
operate  much  more  like  a  foundation  than  existing  USAID's  program  staffs. 

Two  other  functions  are  particularly  important  First,  it  will  need  to  strengthen 
existing  capacities  to  work  with  U.S.  and  particularly  indigenous  nongovernmental 
organizations.  These  organizations  not  only  have  become  increasingly  important  and 
innovative  development  agencies,  but  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  organizational  pluralism 
that  encourages  more  participatory  political  systems.  Second,  the  expertise  of  domestic 
agencies  with  relevant  functional  Skills  but  whose  primary  mission  is  not  foreign 
assistance  -  EPA,  HHS,  USDA,  DOE,  etc.  -  should  be  tapped  for  development  programs. 
Doing  that  well  requires  first  and  foremost  functional  knowledge  and  aptitude  to  deal 
effectively  with  professionals  in  the  substantive  fields. 

The  Division  cotild  be  organized  functionally  or  geographically.  A  functional 
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organization  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  will  focus  on  longer-term  issues  of 
development  where  the  United  States  can  bring  to  bear  unusually  strong  insitutional 
and  human  resources.  It  would  also  reinforce  its  independence  from  short-term 
exigencies  of  foreign  policy  which  currently  result  in  frequent  and  abrupt  changes  in 
program  direction  and  emphasis.  Finally,  if  the  new  Agency  is  to  exercise  strong 
oversight  over  U.S.  participation  in  the  multilateral  development  insitutions,  it  must 
be  staffed  by  credible,  first-rate  development  experts  who  are  able  to  hold  their  ov^ti 
with  those  in  the  institutions  who  make  or  shape  poUcy. 

Organizing  the  Division  geographically,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  certain 
advantages.  The  three  major  policy  objectives  of  the  new  program  require  that  host 
country  policy  be  affected.  This  means  that  the  operations  staff  must  understand  the 
power  structtire  and  poUtical  dynamics  of  each  coxintry  in  which  it  operates  and  must 
see  how  to  link  its  own  work  to  other  U.S.  policies  that  affect  development  in  a 
particular  country.  It  is  unlikely  to  do  that  without  a  strong  geographic  orientation. 

Either  way,  the  operations  staff  would  work  closely  with  program  offices  in  the 
field.  The  field  offices  should  be  staffed  according  to  specific  country  conditions  and 
may  in  many  cases  look  quite  different  from  present  AID  missions.  They  would  not 
necessarily  be  present  in  every  country,  and  in  some  cases  could  be  run  cooperatively 
with  the  country  in  question.  For  instance,  in  more  advanced  countries,  where  the  U.S. 
decides  to  work  on  a  particular  global  problem  such  as  AIDS  research  the  staff  might 
be  very  small;  on  the  other  hand,  in  offices  in  poorer  countries  in  which  the  agency  is 
deeply  involved,  the  staff  might  be  measurably  larger.  They  should  be  staffed  by  people 
who  have  jrears  of  experience  in  administering  development  programs  overseas, 
including  designing  appropriate  strategies,  negotiating  agreements,  monitoring  projects, 
and  maintaining  effective  working  relationships  with  host  country  officials  and 
organizations. 

The  second  component  of  the  Program  Staff  would  be  a  Division  of  Scientific  and 
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Technological  Cooperation.  Its  function  would  be  to  strengthen  the  capacities  of  the 
developing  countries  to  design,  adapt,  and  use  the  latest  technology  for  development 
needs;  to  tap  the  resources  available  for  development  cooperation  to  be  found  in  the 
U.S.  private  sector  and  universities,  research  centers,  and  volunteer  organizations;  and 
to  give  priority  to  issues  that  cut  across  regions  and  sectors. 

Finally  ,  there  will  be  a  need  for  some  period  of  time  for  a  smaller,  separate 
division  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  responsible  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of  U.S.  policies  to  facilitate  the  economic  and  political 
transitions  in  Eastern  Ehirope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  division,  which  would 
work  closely  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury,  also  would  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  activities  of  the  multilateral  agencies  in  these  countries,  and  for 
coordination  with  other  donors.  An  operational  field  program  with  staff  resident  in 
these  countries  would  be  essential.  The  program  would  focus  primarily  on  the 
establishment  and  strengthening  of  market-related  institutions  through  providing 
technical  assistance,  policy  advice,  and  financial  support  The  day-to-day  involvement 
and  influence  such  operations  would  provide  will  be  essential  in  developing  the 
relationships  and  understanding  of  local  conditions  and  problems  necessary  to  the 
formtilation  and  adaptation  of  an  effective  strategy  of  international  support.  The 
challenges  of  these  crucial  transitions  are  so  novel  and  complex  as  to  demand  new 
policies  and  approaches;  intuition  ai^d  theory  alone  are  poor  guides  to  what  is  required 
and  possible. 

The  relationship  of  the  Sustainable  Development  Cooperation  Agency 
to  the  State  Department  should  depend  on  several  factors.  The  Agency  can 
either  be  closely  linked  to  the  Department  of  State  or  function  as  independently  of 
State  as  the  Peace  Corps.  There  are  two  principle  advantages  of  linking  the  new 
Agency  to  the  Department  of  State.  Linkage  would  help  bring  State's  leverage  to  bear 
on  country  poUcies  that  affect  development,  and  it  also  would  help  to  broaden  the 
narrow  beachhead  to  which  economic  thinking  has  historically  been  confined  in  State. 
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The  m^or  potential  disadvantage,  of  course,  is  that  developmental  objectives  run  a 
considerable  risk  of  being  subordinated  to  short-term  political  or  security  ends. 

While  the  choice  ultimately  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  incoming  Administration,  it 
is  possible  to  identify  the  variables  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
that  issue.  They  are  the  degrees  to  which: 

-  the  President-elect  finds  in  himself  an  overriding  commitment  to  development 
as  the  principal  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  to  those  countries  which 
themselves  define  development  as  the  dominant  issues;  and 

-  the  new  Secretary  of  State  is  similarly  committed;  ai.d 

-  there  is  strong  representation  of  development  thinking  in 
the  domestic  and  security  staffe  in  the  White  House  and  0MB. 

In  any  event,  the  Agency  Head's  formal  reporting  relationship  should  run, 
through  the  Development  Coordination  Group,  only  to  the  President. 

V.        HOW  TO  PAY  THF.  Bn^f . 

Currently,  the  U.S.  aid  budget  for  FY1993  totals  nearly  $14  billion.  Relative  to 
its  wealth  and  compared  to  other  industrial  countries,  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
development  has  been  shamefully  low. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  for  budget  deficit  reduction  are  high,  and  the 
imp>erative  to  focus  on  pressing  domestic  needs  is  great.  Fortunately,  there  are  sufficient 
resources  within  the  existing  budget  to  fund  new  initiatives  in  the  next  few  years  if  the 
Administration  and  Congress  are  willing  to  end  Cold  War  and  other  outdated  programs. 
These  include  eliminating  security  assistance  to  NATO  countries,  ending  Foreign 
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Military  Financing  (and  tranafening  that  which  remains  necessary  to  the  Defense 
budget),  consolidating  international  broadcasting  services  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  transferring  the  funds  now  budgetted  for  AID  to  the  new 
development  agenqr. 

If  these  steps  were  to  be  taken,  as  much  as  $25  billion  could  be  reprogrammed 
over  the  next  five  fiscal  years  to  advance  sustainable  development.  Over  time,  aid  levels 
should  gradually  rise  to  a  point  where  current  levels  were  doubled.  This  would  bring 
the  United  States  closer  into  line  with  its  other  industrial  country  partners. 
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1.    How  ccin  the  U.S.  have  a  coordinated  and  balanced  approach  to  the  linkages 
Involving  the  environment,  economic  growth  and  international  trade? 


U.S.  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


U.S.  policies  affecting  linkages  between  trade  and  environmental  issues  should  be  aimed  at  achieving 
international  rules  of  the  game,  based  on  the  following  general  principles: 

•  Economic  growth  is  necessary  to  improve  general  sodal  weUaie,  and  to  provide  the  conditions  and 
resources  to  enhance  environmental  protection.  Open  trade  is  indispensable  to  economic  growth 
and,  therefore,  a  necessaiy  element  for  enhanced  environmental  protection.  In  fact,  economic 
growth,  open  trade  and  environmental  protection  are  complementary  objectives  that  are  compatible. 

•  Standanls  and  regulations  for  environmental  protection  should  be  based  on  sound  sdenoe  and 
reasonable  risk  assessments,  while  recognizing  the  unattainability  of  certainty  and  the  risks  attached 
to  both  premature  and  delayed  actions.  The  key  is  fmding  the  appropriate  balance  between  risk 
and  economic  costs.  Standards  and  regulations  should  also  be  reassessed  periodically  to  incorporate 
advances  in  scientific  knowledge  and  to  monitor  their  effectiveness. 

•  Policies  should  incorporate  product  petfonnance  standanls  wherever  possible  rather  than 
prescriptive  process  requirements  fi-e-.  specification  of  techrtologies  and  materials)  that  remove 
flexibility. 

•  Harmonization  of  standards  and  environmental  measures  should  be  the  goal  in  order  to  minimize 
trade  and  economic  distortions  and  to  promote  trade  across  national  borders;  however, 
harmonization  may  not  always  be  immediately  and  practicably  attainable  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  objective  should  be  establishment  of  essential  requirements  with  accompanying  measures  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  priiKiple  of  mutual  recognition.  Where  itaticmal  standards  differ  from 
harmonized  sUndards,  dear  rules  should  be  established  (e.g,  in  the  GATT)  to  facilitate  resolution 
of  disputes  concerning  the  trade  impact  (see  below). 

•  Environmental  policies  should  rely  on  marfcet-oriented  measures  that  encourage  private  sector 
initiatives  and  innovation  to  find  the  best  way  to  achieve  agreed  envirofunental  goals.  They 
preferably  should  employ  market-related  iiutruments  rather  than  mn-market  forms  of  intervenbon 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

•  The  use  of  trade  sanctions  to  enforce  national  environmental  policies  or  international  environmental 
agreements  should  generally  be  avoided;  in  particular,  unilateral  actions  that  are  designed  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems  outside  national  jurisdiction  should  be  avoided. 

•  Governments  should  review,  refine,  and  reendorse  the  1972  OECD  Guiding  Principles,  including 
the  Polluter  Pays  Principle  (PPP),  which  are  important  for  preserving  competition  and  for  avoiding 
an  uneven  impact  on  industries  and  firms  while  engaged  in  promoting  envirorunental  protection 
The  Polluter  Pays  PriiKiple  should  not  be  applied  in  a  manner  that  creates  additional  trade 
distortions. 
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The  U.S.  should  pursue  the  following  objectives  for  integrating  environmental  concerns  in  the  GATT: 

•  The  operational  transparency  of  the  GATT  should  be  clarified  or  improved,  e.g.,  by  inci«asing  the 
transparency  of  the  GATT  dispute  panel  process  to  permit  panels  to  invite  comments  by  interested 
non-governmental  experts  at  the  start  of  the  process  and  to  provide  an  opportuiuty  for  comment 
before  the  final  report  is  submitted  to  the  contracting  parties  for  adoption. 

•  The  Standards  Agreement  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  forced  downward 
harmonization  of  standards  and  no  GATT  requirement  for  federal  preemption  of  local  standards. 
The  GATT  should  remain  neutral  on  preemption.  However,  national  or  local  standards  which  differ 
from  internationally  harmonized  standards  should  not  create  unnecessary  trade  barriers,  should 
have  a  solid  scientific  basis  and  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  GATTs  National  Treatment  and 
most-favored-nation  (MFT^  priiKiples. 

•  Explicit  criteria  regarding  scientific  legitimacy  and  unnecessary  trade  restraint  should  be  adopted 
for  settlement  of  standards  disputes: 

-  The  dispute  panel  should  be  instructed  to  judge  the  sdentific  basis  for  the  risk  addressed,  not 
the  level  of  risk  that  each  country  believes  is  appropriate  to  its  ovm  situation. 

-  In  disputes  involving  scientific  or  technical  issues,  the  dispute  settlement  panel  should  be 
required  to  seek  expert  scientific  advice. 

-  The  minimum  criteria  that  the  dispute  panel  should  use  in  reaching  a  judgment  about  the 
sdentifK  basis  for  a  standard  or  requirement  could  be  phrased  along  the  following  lines: 

In  reaching  its  judgment  about  the  sdentUk  basis  of  the  standard  or  tedmical  requirement  the 
paitd  should  consider  the  latest  scientific  data  and  knowledge  in  the  field,  the  feasibility  of  the 
standards  and  experieitoe  gained  in  the  application  of  the  staiulard  in  question  and  starnlaixls 
in  effect  in  other  countries  used  for  similar  purposes. 

-  Whet»ever  possible,  stondards  (whether  national  or  internationally  agreed)  should  be  expressed 
in  terms  ct  objective  criteria  and  of  the  performance  desired.  The  panel  should  be  required  to 
make  a  judgment  about  whether  the  national  staiulard  at  issue  meets  this  criterion. 

-  In  reaching  its  decision  on  whether  a  particular  standard  is  unnecessarily  trade  restrictive,  the 
dispute  settlement  panel  should  determine  whether  the  standard  meets  the  following  criteria: 
(1)  the  effects  on  tiade  are  only  incidental;  (2)  the  burden  imposed  on  imports  is  not  excessive 
in  relation  to  the  putative  environmental  benefits;  (3)  the  legitiinate  environmental  interest  could 
not  be  promoted  by  a  measure  or  program  vrith  a  lesser  impact  on  trade. 

•  The  sanitary/ phytosanitaiy  agreement  should  use  comparable  concepts  and  procedures. 

•  Subsidies  gruited  for  enviroiunental  purposes  should  continue  to  be  actionable  uruier  GATT  rules. 

•  The  iiKieased  use  of  multilateral  enviroiunental  agreements  should  be  encouraged,  to  avoid  trade 
disputes  arising  6om  extraterritorial  applications  of  unilateral  lequirements. 

•  Potential  conflicts  between  the  GATT  and  multilateral  enviionmental  agreements  should  be 
resolved,  e.g,  by  exploring  amendment  of  Article  XX  or  waivers  under  Article  XXV. 
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Trade  measures  should  not  be  used  to  compensate  for  differences  in  national  environmental  policies 
or  environmental  standards  for  production  processes  beyond  those  designed  to  make  a  product  "fit 
for  use." 


ELABORATION 


Since  the  latter  part  of  1990  there  has  been 
growing  attenbon  to  the  interaction  of  trade  and 
environmental  policies  and,  in  the  context  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  and  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  negotiations  and  the  G  ATT 
Panel  ruling  on  tuiu/dolphins,  mounting  con- 
cern about  the  compatibility  of  the  open  trade 
and  the  GATT  system  with  envirorunental 
protection  policies.  More  recently  the  signatories 
of  the  Rio  Declaration  on  Environment  and 
Development  have  recogiuzed  (in  Principle  12) 
that  an  open  international  economic  system  is  an 
important  comporient  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  improved  address  of  environmental 
problems.  Nevertheless,  pressures  persist  to 
impose  environmental  measures  that  would 
unnecessarily  impair  and  distort  open  market 
flows  of  trade  and  investment  and  thereby 
restrict  economic  growth  and  hinder  the  achieve- 
ment of  sustainable  development. 


The  U.S.  Courtdl  has  established  overseas  sup- 
port for  its  recommendations  over  the  past  two 
years  through  both  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (ICQ  and  the  Business  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  (BIAQ  to  the  Orgaruzation 
for  Economic  Cooperabon  and  Development 
(OECD).  Both  organizations  have  rtow  issued 
sets  of  priivciples  for  managing  trade  and  envi- 
ronment policy  linkages  compatible  with  those 
summarized  in  this  paper.  The  BIAC  statement 
is  unique  in  demonstrating  bioad  international 
business  support  for  detailed  recommendations 
in  this  complex  policy  area.  At  an  November, 
1992  OECD  exchange  on  trade  and  envirorunent 
issues  involving  non-governmental  organization 
(NGO)  and  private  sector  parbcijjant^  the  U.S. 
CourKil  led  a  BIAC  delegation,  which  uf;ged 
OECD  governments  to  foUow  the  BIAC  reoom- 
mendaUons. 


The  following  documents  arc  avaiUble  upon  nqu«*l  from  the  U.S.  Council:  "An  Integrated  Approach  to  Environment  and  Trade 
Imuo  and  the  C ATT,'  Stalemenl  of  the  United  Stales  Coundl  for  Inlemalional  BiuincH,  May  1, 1992,  and  'BIAC  Statement  on 
Inlemalional  Trade  and  tlie  Environment,"  November,  1992. 
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For  submission   to  the   record: 
March   3,   1993  Hearing  on   Environmental    Issues   and  U.S.    Foreign   Policy 


2  •     How  can  the  United  States  best  play  a  leadership  role  on  International 
environmental  and  sustainable  development  Issues? 


U.S.  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  U.S.  should  continue  to  be  an  active  player  in  negotiating,  ratifying  and  implementing  multilateral 
environmental  agreements,  such  as  the  Montreal  Protocol,  CITES,  and  the  Basel  Convention.  In  this 
context,  for  example,  the  U.S.  should  use  the  Sustainable  Forestry  Principles,  developed  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion  on 
international  forestry  questions,  and  should  consider  initiating  multilateral  discussion  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  packaging  and  packaging  waste  and  environmental  labelling. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  to  lead  international  efforts  to  improve  understanding  of  the  effect  of  all 
manmade  greenhouse  gases  on  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  climate,  as  it  did  throughout  the 
negotiations  on  the  Climate  Change  Convention.  The  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  should  focus  on  a  'no 
regrets'  p)olicy  and  concentrate  on  programs  vsrhich  render  benefits  to  the  U.S.  and  globally. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  continue  to  support  the  goals  of  the  Biodiversity  Conventioa  recognizing 
that  biodiversity  conservation  must  be  a  priority  component  in  our  international  environmental  policy. 
However,  before  the  U.S.  adheres  to  this  Convention,  the  concerns  of  the  business  community  over 
certain  formulations  in  the  text,  as  detailed  below,  should  be  addressed. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  promote  technology  cooperation  and  capacity  building,  by  supporting 
U.S.  company  efforts  to  establish  long-term  partnerships  with  businesses  in  the  developing  world,  and 
by  collaborating  with  industry  and  intergovernmental  institutions  like  the  U.N.Environment  Program 
(UNEP)  and  the  Worid  Bank's  Global  Environment  Fund  (GEF),  to  develop  and  support  information 
dearinghouses  and  other  such  initiatives. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  take  an  eariy  lead,  working  dosely  with  responsible  and  representative 
non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  induding  business  organizations^  in  helping  to  establish  the 
priorities  of  the  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development,  as  it  seeks  to  interpret  and  implement 
Agenda  21  and  other  products  of  UNCED. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  continue  to  recognize  and  encourage  such  voluntary  business 
environmental  initiatives  as  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  (ICQ  Business  Charter  for 
Sustainable  Development  and  the  Chemical  Manufacturers  of  America  (CMA)  Responsible  Care 
Program,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  other  innovative  approaches  to  improving  corporate  environmen- 
tal management  worldwide. 


ELABORATION 


The  U.S.  business  community  supports  the  goal 
of  sustainable  development,  defined  as  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  present  without  compromising 


the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their 
own  needs.  UNCED's  overall  message  confirms 
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the  need  for  economic  development  and  growth 
balanced  with  environmental  protection. 

Implementation  erf  the  UNCED  recommendations 
in  support  o(  sustainabfe  development  will  be  a 
significant  policy  challenge  (or  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  1993  and  beyond.  We  uige  the  U.S. 
Government  to  be  an  active  and  leading  partici- 
pant in  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Sustainable 
Development,  fonned  to  oversee  this  implemen- 
tation. 

The  [JS.  should  pursue  international  cooperative 
approaches  to  environmental  challenges  wherev- 
er possible.  Multilateral  environmental  agree- 
ments are  the  preferred  route  for  a  harmonized 
and  coordinated  approach  to  addressii\g  global 
environmental  issues.  This  approach  may  be 
difficult  and  time-oonsuming.  R>r  example,  the 
failure  to  agree  to  a  Forestry  Convention  at 
UNCED  underlines  the  complexity  of  balancing 
the  competing  demands  of  politicat  sensitivities^ 
resource  use,  financial  necessity,  and  environ- 
mental protection.  However,  multilateral  ap- 
proaches are  the  best  way  to  minimize  politiad 
tensions,  trade  distortions,  free-riders  and  other 
shortcomings  associaled  with  unilateral  mea- 
sures. Recent  E.C  initiatives  to  manage  packag- 
ing waste,  and  establish  an  EC.  eco-labd  exhibit 
such  shortcomings:  they  threaten  increased  trade 
frictions  and  questionable  environmental  gains  at 
an  unnecessarily  high  economic  cost. 

The  U.S.  should  not.  however,  sign  the  Biodiver- 
sity Convention  as  it  now  stands.  Formulations 
in  the  text  of  that  Convention  would  undermine 
U.S.  positions  on  effective  intellectual  property 
rights  protection,  currently  being  negotiated  in 
Geneva;  create  disincentives  to  technology 
cooperation;  and  seek  to  establish  management 
of  biotechnology  based  on  a  prejudgment  of 
process-oriented  universal  threats,  without 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  each 
product. 


In  setting  its  goals  and  priorities,  the  Govern- 
ment should  work  closely  with  business.  Sus- 
tainable development  requires  business  involve- 
ment to  generate  economic  growth  and  new 
solutions  to  environmental  challenges.  Business 
is  the  source  of  many  of  the  technical  innova- 
tions necessary  for  enhanced  environmental 
protection.  Introducingnewtechr\iques«  improv- 
ing products,  arKJ  providing  the  accompanying 
adequate  traittiitg  of  personnel,  are  often  costly 
investments.  The  U.S.  Govenunent  can  help 
encourage  such  investment  by  closuring  the 
adequate  protection  of  patents  and  property 
rights  of  the  developer  of  iruK>vations,  so  that 
costs  are  recovered  attd  funding  is  available  for 
further  technological  development.  It  can  also 
erKDurage  private  sector  parti>erships  and  help 
to  improve  access  to  environmental  competeiKe 
and  information  on  environmentally  friendly 
teclmology,  for  example,  through  supporting 
programs  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
lutional  Devek>pment  (AID),  the  Department  of 
Commeree;  and  GEF. 

Industry  had  the  opportunity  in  Rio  to  show  its 
quality  environmental  practices  atnl  to  demon- 
strate its  positive  contributions  to  both  environ- 
ment and  development  through  its  policy  reoom- 
mendatk)n^  practioesv  products  arwl  services. 
The  U.S.  Council  or^uuzed  industry  policy  input 
to  the  US.  UNCED  natk>nal  report,  participated 
as  an  observer  in  the  U.S.  Government  delega- 
tions to  PrepCom  meetirtgs  in  Geneva  and  New 
York,  and  was  part  of  the  ICC  delegation  in  Rio. 
As  the  VS.  affiliate  of  the  ICC,  we  have  actively 
promoted  the  Busitiess  Charter  on  Sustainable 
Development.  The  U.S.  CoutKll  has  given  testi- 
mony before  Congress  on  UNCED,  and  has  met 
with  White  House  staff  to  recommend  U.S. 
Goveminent  action  on  Rio  recommendations. 
We  staiHl  ready  to  continue  such  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  US.  business  community. 


Th*  ICC  Budnca*  durtxr  on  SucUliuliic  I>cvctopaMnr  U  (V*ll<bl<  upon  ntfitt  boat  tkt  VS.  Council. 
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How  can  the  United  States  fashion  market-oriented  environmental  policy 

approaches  that  balance  environmental  and  economic  concerns  cost- 

efifectlvely.  while  minimizing  economic  and  trade  distortions? 


U.S.  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Polluter  Pays  Principle  (PPP),  as  defined  by  the  OECD  (1972)  and  as  elaborated  below,  should  be 
applied  in  a  forward-looking  manner  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  in  order  to  deter  future 
environmental  damage.  Implementation  of  PPP  should  not  be  retrospective,  i.e.,  it  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  including  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  past  damage  resulting  from  practices  and  processes 
whidi  were  not  contrary  to  law  at  the  time  they  occurred. 

International  harmonization  of  environmental  standards,  especially  through  multilateral  agreements, 
should  be  pursued  in  order  to  promote  trade  and  minimize  economic  distortions. 

Market-oriented  environmental  policy  should  proceed  from  a  sound  scientific  understanding  of  the 
envirorunental  problem,  balanceid  with  an  understanding  of  the  ecoiwmic  and  environmental  risks, 
costs,  and  benefits  involved  in  each  situation;  provide  incentives  to  improve  envirorunental 
performarKc;  allow  maximum  flexibility  in  determirung  how  to  respond;  and  suit  the  problem  and  the 
context  in  which  it  is  applied. 

When  considering  the  use  of  economic  instruments  for  environmental  purposes,  policymakers  should 
evaluate  a  broad  array  of  choices,  including  environmental  charges,  tradeable  permits,  deposit-refund 
schemes  and  other  incentives,  selecting  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  option  to  achieve  the 
environmental  objective  in  each  situation. 

Environmental  taxes  should  act  as  incentives  rather  than  penalties.  Thus,  eco-taxes  should  be  directed 
at  behavior  that  can  be  changed  and/or  at  situations  where  alternative  products  or  processes  exist 
Moreover,  these  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  solely  to  generate  revenue  or  reduce  government  deficits, 
but  should  seek  to  have  envirorunental  benefits  as  well. 

Given  the  difficulty  of  achieving  tax  neutrality,  the  imposition  of  additional  environmental  taxes  should 
be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  risk  that  they  will  become  a  drag  in  an  already  sluggish  economy, 
and  compromise  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  compaiues. 


ELABORATION 


Making  market  forces  work  to  protect  and 
improve  environmental  quality-^with  the  help  of 
performance-based  standards  and  balanced  use 
of  ecoiKjmic  instruments  in  a  harmonious  regula- 
tory framework— should  be  a  priority  for  the 
United  States.  Economic  growth,  free  markets 
and  open  trade  provide  the  conditions  in  which 


protection  of  the  envirorunent  can  best  be 
achieved,  and  environmental  protection  in 
balaiKe  with  other  human  goals,  is  necessary  to 
achieve  sustainable  growth.  There  should  be  no 
hierardiy  between  ecortomic  growth,  open  trade 
and  envirorunental  protection;  when  properiy 
carried  out,  they  can  be  compatible  and  mutually 
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reinforcing.  Business  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  implement  cost-effective  measures 
that  foster  continuous  improvement  ot  environ- 
mental quality,  while  giving  companies  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  meet  set  requirements  and 
enabling  the  U.S.  to  maintain  a  strong,  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  market. 

In  many  important  respects,  the  market  is  al- 
ready at  work  to  effect  environmental  improve- 
ment, especially  through  competition  for  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  products.  Consumer 
pressure  is  such  that  companies  must  continu- 
ously evaluate  and  ensure  the  environmental 
soundness  of  their  products  and  processes. 
Although  many  accomplishments  can  be  attribut- 
ed to  past  'comma nd-and-oontrol'  regulations, 
there  is  tremendous  potential  for  market  forces 
to  drive  increasingly  responsible  environmental 
behavior. 

Pollutef  Pays  Principle— The  Polluter  Pays 
Principle  is  a  crucial  link  between  economics  and 
environment,  and  both  rationales  for  PPP  should 
be  observed  in  application.  Subsidies  contradict 
the  PPP  and  should  be  avoided.  Such  subsidies 
should  continue  to  be  actionable  under  GATT  if 
they  cause  injury  to  other  parties.  Exceptions 
relating  to  assistance  to  enterprises  deaiung  up 
past  damage  should  be  allowed  under  certain 
conditions  Q.e.,  that  they  not  contribute  to  a 
firm's  competitive  advantage).  The  VS.  Gov- 
ernment should  recognize  that  differences  in 
policies  or  standards  may  often  be  justified  by 
the  PPP,  as  may  differences  among  countries  in 
managing  environmental  risks.  However,  the 
competitive  advantages  which  occur  for  these 
reasons  should  be  no  more  countervaibble  than 
any  other  legitimate  source  of  competitive  ad- 
vantage among  nations  or  differences  arising 
from  different  domestic  policy  preferences. 

Economic  Instruments  for  Environmental 
Purposes— Upward  harmonization  of  environ- 
mental standards  can  be  a  poMrerful  way  to  build 
constant  improvement  and  raise  standards 
internationally.  However,  harmonization  may 
not  always  be  immediately  attainable  or  practica- 
ble. In  such  ciicumstanceSk  GATT  rules  should 
provide  clear  criteria  for  resolving  any  resulting 
trade  disputes. 


The  U.S.  Government  should  resist  calls  to  har- 
monize environmental  tax  systems.  Countries' 
tax  systems  appropriately  reflect  their  differing 
cultures,  histories,  needs,  and  priorities.  Societ- 
ies must  have  the  latitude  to  respond  to  environ- 
mental challenges  in  a  marmer  that  is  appropri- 
ate to  their  form  erf  government,  priorities  and 
resources,  utilizing  regulation,  economic  instru- 
ments—including  taxes-and  voluntary  approach- 


Trying  to  create  a  "level  environmental  playing 
field"  by  using  trade  sanctions  or  border  equal- 
ization taxes  to  "compensate"  for  lesser  environ- 
mental standards  or  differing  environmental 
taxes  is  unjustifiable  and  would  result  in  potert- 
tially  serious  disruption  in  international  trade. 
This  "oompei\sation"  prevents  products  of  devel- 
oping countries  gaining  access  to  developed 
countries'  markets,  and  holds  troubling  implica- 
tions for  U.S.  products  imported  into  a  country 
which  considers  its  standards  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  U.S. 

The  United  States  should  consider  and  use  the 
full  range  and  cmiei-t  mix  of  available  policy 
tools,  including  regulations,  market  instrument^ 
artd  voluntary  approaches.  However,  oombirung 
policy  approaches  must  be  done  carefully. 
Policy  packages  should  be  developed  and  evalu- 
ated as  a  whole  to  avoid  crossed  signals  and 
tedundaiKies. 

Voluntary  Approaches— Voluntary  agreements 
between  the  public  aiKl  private  sector  should  be 
erKXHiraged  to  augment  the  existing  framework 
of  government  regulation.  EPA's  33/50  and 
Green  Lights  programs  demonstrate  the  benefits 
of  voluntary  agreements  in  terms  of  results  and 
innovation.  Voluntary  business  initiatives,  such 
as  the  ICC  Business  Charter  for  Sustainable 
DevelofTment  and  the  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association  Responsible  Care  Program,  should 
be  encouraged.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
also  eivcourage  and  provide  mechanisms  for 
participation  by  the  private  sector  in  the  policy 
development  process.  This  ensures  better  accep- 
tance and  smoother  implementation. 

In  general,  economic  instruments  for  environ- 
mental purposes  should  be  both  economically 
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and  environmentally  effective.  They  should  not 
be  selected  unless  there  is  objective  evidence  that 
they  will  act  as  the  incentive  desired;  and  they 
should  be  introduced  gradually  after  a  period  of 
adaptation  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

Environmental  Taxes— Environmental  taxes, 
however  carefully  designed,  can  place  greater 
butxiens  on  lower  income  regior\s  or  on  certain 
industry  sectors.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  such  indirect  distortions  and  inequities. 

Taxes  levied  on  particular  transactions  to  finance 
earmarked  programs  are  inappropriate  to  fund 
environmental  improvements  and  inevitably 
create  distortions  in  trade  and  investment.  They 
also  risk  resulting  in  a  funding  mismatch.  Funds 
are  invariably  either  inadequate  or  excessive  for 
the  programs  for  which  they  are  earmarked. 
Earmarking  reverses  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Rather  than  tailoring  a  cost-effective  policy 
approach  to  the  environmental  challenge  at 
hand,  earmarking  focusses  on  reaching  a  desired 
revenue  level  with  lesser  regard  to  other  impor- 
tant considerations.  Further,  establishing  an 
earmarked  revenue  source  risks  removing  spend- 
ing decisions  from  the  careful  scrutiny  that  the 
rwrmal  budgetary  process  should  entail. 

The  theory  behind  tax  neutrality  is  that  addition- 
al taxes  levied  for  environmental  purposes  are 
compensated  for  by  reducing  other  taxes,  there- 
by leaving  taxpayers'  overall  burden  unchanged. 
Tlus  seems  an  attractive  principle,  but  it  is 
virtually  unachievable  in  practice  because  it  can 
only  be  successful  when  the  added  environmen- 
tal tax  liability  of  a  specific  enterprise  is  fully 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  other  tax  liabilities.  The 
complexity  of  measurement  and  coordination  of 
such  a  task  would  be  profound,  and  the  distor- 
tion it  would  create  could  outweigh  the  econom- 
ic and  environmental  benefits  gained. 


There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  further  reductions 
in  pollution  are  no  longer  feasible  or  economical- 
ly justified  by  the  benefits  gained.  At  that  point, 
when  a  tax  or  other  economic  instrument  can  no 
longer  drive  behavior,  but  rather  becomes  a 
revenue  raiser  with  no  further  direct  environ- 
mental benefit,  policymakers  should  develop 
other  ways  to  encourage  environmental  innova- 
tion and  improvement. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  corporations  and 
producers  pass  financial  costs  of  environmental 
measures  to  the  consumer,  a  'green"  shift  in  the 
tax  burden  will  not  necessarily  relieve  the  con- 
sumer, especially  if  there  is  no  comparably 
priced  alternative  available  or  if  demand  is 
inelastic.  Trade  impacts  should  be  considered, 
and  an  attempt  to  coordinate  with  other  govern- 
ments made  before  embarking  on  change. 

Although  it  is  necessary  for  companies  to  contin- 
ue to  improve  their  environmental  performance, 
a  sudden  hypothetical  phase-out  of  the  heaviest 
polluting  industries,  driven  in  part  by  a  signifi- 
cant additional  envirotunental  tax  burden,  and 
their  replacement  by  environmental  service  and 
other  cleaner  industries,  is  neither  inevitable  nor 
simple.  The  costs  of  retraining,  retro-fitting  and 
other  major  upheavals  in  the  more  polluting 
industries  render  a  wholesale  tax  burden  shift  ill- 
advised,  however  commendable  it  may  seem. 
Although  it  is  im|X>rtant  to  build  a  strong  envi- 
ronmental service  sector  and  encourage  cleaner 
production,  we  should  not  handicap  or  disad- 
vantage other  important  sectors  of  U.S.  industry. 

Conclusion— The  U.S.  Council  has  participated  in 
OECD  and  BIAC  discussions  of  market-oriented 
environmental  policy,  particulariy  those  concern- 
ing carbon/energy  taxes  and  economic  instru- 
ments to  manage  packaging  and  packaging 
waste.  The  U.S.  business  community  is  at  the 
nexus  of  envirorunental  and  economic  policy 
development  and  is  available  to  offer  its  experi- 
ences in  that  light. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THE  CHEMICAL  MAhfUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

ON 

INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

MARCH  3,  1993 


I.    Introduction 

The  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association  (CMA)  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the  March  3,  1993 
hearing  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  international 
environmental  issues.   The  member  companies  of  CMA,  which  represent 
more  than  90%  of  U.S.  productive  capacity  for  basic  Industrial 
chemicals,  share  a  strong  commitment  to  environmental  protection.   That 
commitment  extends  worldwide,  as  must  the  environmental  commitment  of 
the  United  States  in  follow-up  to  the  1992  Rio  Earth  Summit,  the  UN 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED). 

Translating  commitments  made  at  UNCED  into  real  environmental 
Improvements  must  now  be  the  goal  of  United  States  environmental  policy 
in  the  domestic  and  international  arenas.   The  UNCED  agreements  and 
conventions  set  the  stage  for  an  unprecedented  level  of  international 
cooperation  in  improving  health,  safety  and  the  environment  around  the 
world.   The  opportunities  from  Rio  will  not  be  realized,  however,  if 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  become  and  stay  actively  engaged  in  the 
international  environmental  arena. 

UNCED  was  more  than  just  environmental  protection  --  it  was  about 
environment  euid  development.   Sustainable  development,  gained  by 
integrating  development  and  environment  considerations,  is  not  possible 
in  many  countries  today  because  of  systemic  problems.   To  foster 
systems  of  government  and  economy  in  which  environment  and  development 
can  be  addressed  on  an  equal  footing.  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  continue  the  emphasis  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  promoting 
democracy  and  market  economies  --  two  necessary  ingredients  for 
sustainable  development. 


II.   UNCED  Follow-up  Recommendations 

A.    In  the  United  States 

United  States  environmental  policy  must  be  consistent  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  implemented  with  actions  taken  at  home  and  abroad.   To 
start,  the  United  States  should  itself  implement  Agenda  21  -  and  in 
this  way  continue  the  U.S.  tradition  of  "leading  by  doing."  This  will 
give  the  United  States  the  experience  and  leadership  position  to 
positively  influence  the  international  follow-up  to  UNCED. 
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1.  Develop  a  new  strategy  for  long-term  environmental  improvement 

The  command  and  control  regulatory  strategy  pursued  In  the  United 
States  the  last  few  decades  has  clearly  brought  about  great 
improvements  in  the  environment.   At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  command  and  control  strategy  has  reached  the 
limits  of  its  effectiveness.   Blindly  mandating  ever  more  stringent, 
complex,  and  uncoordinated  regulations  will  waste  individual,  industry 
and  government  resources  without  improving  the  environment. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  assess  its  environmental 
experience,  renew  its  commitment  to  environmental  protection,  and 
develop  new  strategies  to  guide  U.S.  environmental  law  and  policy  in 
the  future.   To  achieve  sustainable  development,  the  core  of  the  new 
strategy  must  be  based  on  scientific  assessment  of  risks,  priority 
setting,  economic  analysis,  and  risk  reduction. 

In  developing  a  new  strategy,  the  United  States  must  take  a  long- 
term  view  and  plan  accordingly.   Further  environmental  improvements 
will  require  new  technological  advances,  will  be  expensive,  and  may 
require  changes  in  the  behavior  patterns  of  individuals,  industry  and 
government.   If  the  new  strategy  is  to  be  effective  at  guiding  the 
United  States  into  the  future,  then  it  must  realize  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  to  achieve  sustainable  development. 

2.  Recognize  and  create  opportunities  for  the  success  of 
voluntary  initiatives 

Although  regulations  play  a  role  in  environmental  protection, 
voluntary  initiatives  play  an  increasingly  important  role.   Voluntary 
initiatives  by  their  nature  can  usually  bring  about  environmental  gains 
more  quickly  and  at  less  cost  than  command  and  control  regulations. 
EPA's  33/50  program  is  such  a  success  story,  on  its  way  to  reaching  its 
goal  of  reducing  emissions  of  17  substances  50%  by  1995. 

Responsible  Care®  is  a  successful  voluntary  initiative  through 
which  the  chemical  industry  fulfills  and  demonstrates  its  commitment  to 
health,  safety  and  environmental  protection,  and  it  is  now  underway  in 
more  than  twenty  countries  around  the  world. 

The  CMA  Responsible  Care®  initiative  requires  that  every  member 
company  pledge  itself  to  continuous  performance  improvement  in  health, 
safety  and  environmental  protection.   This  pledge  is  turned  into  action 
through  the  elements  of  the  Responsible  Care®  initiative,  which 
Include  Codes  of  Management  Practice.   These  codes  --  in  the  areas  of 
Pollution  Prevention,  Employee  Health  and  Safety,  Process  Safety, 
Community  Awareness  and  Emergency  Response,  Distribution,  and  Product 
Stewardship  --  spell  out.  the  steps  that  companies  must  take  to 
translate  the  commitment  into  real  improvements. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  proposed  a  Corporate 
Environmental  Leadership  Program  that  may  be  able  to  further  the  growth 
of  voluntary  efforts  and  increase  the  results  they  obtain. 
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B.  In  the  international  arena 

If  UNCED  is  ultimately  successful,  the  United  States  must  work 
with  other  countries  to  see  that  commitments  are  honored  and  real 
progress  is  made  in  UNCED  follow-up. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  must  shape  the  new  UN 
Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  to  be  an  effective  UN  body  for 
coordinating  international  actions  and  evaluating  UNCED  follow-up  on 
the  basis  of  results,  not  rhetoric  or  statements  of  intent.   The  U.S. 
government's  push  for  increased  efficiency  and  accountability  by  UN 
organizations  should  assist  in  this  effort. 

In  our  bilateral  or  multilateral  relations  with  other  countries, 
we  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  telling  other  countries  to  do  it 
our  way  --  or  even  how  to  do  it.   The  United  States  can  best  contribute 
to  environmental  improvement  around  the  world  if  we  help  other 
countries  set  their  own  goals,  establish  and/or  improve  their 
environment  programs,  and  measure  their  own  performance.   In  the 
process,  we  share  our  experience  and  learn  new  ways  to  improve  the 
environment . 

C.  Harmonization 

Harmonization  of  environmental  programs  is  a  critical  way  to 
improve  health,  safety  and  environment  in  countries  around  the  world. 
International  harmonization  efforts  are  not  easy,  and  require  an 
approach  flexible  enough  to  be  implemented  at  national  and  local  levels 
while  harmonized  among  countries  as  to  goals,  objectives  and  results. 
Despite  these  challenges,  international  harmonization  is  the  best 
method  for  moving  countries  forward  in  their  level  of  environmental 
protection.   In  addition,  harmonization  should  help  reduce  potential 
trade  and  competitiveness  frictions. 

For  products  moving  in  international  commerce,  harmonization  of 
environmental  requirements  is  especially  important  for  two  reasons: 
1)  protecting  the  environment;  and,  2)  preventing  trade  barriers 
erected  under  the  guise  of  environmental  requirements. 

To  use  chemicals  as  an  example,  much  could  be  gained  for  both  the 
environment  and  business  through  harmonization  of  basic  health,  safety 
and  environmental  requirements  such  as  labels,  safety  data  sheets, 
reporting,  and  testing. 


III.  Trade  and  the  Environment 

There  is  growing  recognition  that  international  trade  policy  and 
policies  for  the  protection  of  human  health,  safety  and  the  environment 
must  be  better  coordinated  at  the  national,  regional,  and  international 
levels.   CMA  therefore  supports  measures  which: 
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o  Recognize  that  open,  fair  trade  and  environmental  protection  are  not 
inconsistent  objectives.   Free  trade  and  investment  should  be  promoted 
as  a  mechanism  for  enhancing  and  improving  environmental  protection  and 
intergovernmental  coordination  through  economic  progress. 

o  Promote  non-discrimination  and  national  treatment,  and  ensure  that 
environmental  regulations  do  not  Impose  artificial  or  disguised 
barriers  to  trade. 

o  Integrate  private  sector  initiatives  into  the  overall  matrix  of 
governmental  approaches  to  assure  coordination  between  trade  promotion 
policies  and  environmental  regulation. 

o  Avoid  unilateral  approaches  to  global  environmental  problems. 
Multilateral  solutions  to  global  environmental  issues  can  help  assure 
that  the  policies  are  completely  integrated  into  international  trade 
disciplines. 

o  Encourage  market-oriented  solutions  to  promote  environmental  goals. 

o  Promote  effective  compliance  with  the  highest  applicable  and 
appropriate  environmental  standard. 

o  Recognize  that  convergence  in  international  standards  (or  efforts  to 
harmonize  or  achieve  comparability  of  standards)  may  be  a  useful 
mechanism  to  address  the  potential  trade-distorting  influence  of 
environmental  policies. 

o  Address  environmental  problems  in  parallel  to  trade  policy 
developments.   Parallel  initiatives  are  better  suited  to  target  and 
deliver  the  specialized  assistance  that  may  be  necessary  to  enhance 
national  regulatory  and  enforcement  mechanisms. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  embodies  a  very  useful 
approach  to  harmonizing  economic  development  and  international 
environmental  protection.   For  countries  outside  North  America,  the 
provisions  for  broad,  multi-party  accessions  to  the  NAFTA  could  result 
in  rapid  advances  in  environmental  protection  while  promoting  economic 
development  and  enhanced  disciplines  on  international  trade,  consistent 
with  UNCED's  goals. 


IV.   Conclusion 

UNCED  follow-up  should  be  among  the  country's  top  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  it  should  be  pursued  in  the  United  Nations  and  other 
appropriate  organizations.   Now  is  a  critical  time  to  shape  the  new  UN 
Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  so  that  it  can  effectively 
coordinate  throughout  the  UN  system  and  see  that  UNCED  follow-up  is 
based  on  results. 
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To  ensure  continued  envlronaental  inprovenent,  here  and  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  should  prooote  the  use  of  the  proven 
recipe  for  environaental  success  --  democratic  governments,  free  market 
economies,  and  science-based  strategies  for  risk  reduction.   We  must 
not  forget  the  lesson  shown  by  communism's  collapse,  that  central 
planning  destroys  the  environment.   The  environment  is  protected  best 
in  countries  with  democratic  governments,  market  economies,  and 
science-based  environment  programs. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  (PART  I) 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:06  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  meets  this  morning  for  the 
first  of  two  hearings  on  human  rights  and  democracy  in  American 
foreign  policy.  Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  human  rights.  On 
March  23,  we  will  focus  on  the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
strengthening  democratic  institutions.  These  hearings  are  part  of  a 
series  examining  several  foreign  policy  issues  facing  the  United 
States  after  the  cold  war. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  gives  the  United  States  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  strengthen  support  for  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  Defending  human  rights  and  promoting 
democracy  are  not  merely  important  humanitarian  goals,  they  also 
serve  U.S.  national  interests. 

Governments  that  brutalize  or  repress  their  own  citizens  are 
more  likely  than  democratic  governments  to  act  belligerently  to- 
ward their  neighbors.  The  denial  of  basic  political  rights  also  fre- 
quently leads  to  violent  upheaval,  which  can  cost  thousands  of  lives 
and  threaten  regional  security.  When  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  promote  respect  for  human  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  the 
rule  of  law,  we  build  a  more  reliable  foundation  for  long-term  secu- 
rity and  prosperity. 

We  will  hear  testimony  today  from  three  persons:  Bette  Bao 
Lord,  chairwoman  of  Freedom  House;  Holly  Burkhalter,  Washing- 
ton director  of  Human  Rights  Watch;  and  Michael  Posner,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Human  Rights. 

Your  statements,  of  course,  will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  full. 
I  would  ask  that  you  begin  with  your  opening  observations,  trying 
to  keep  them,  if  you  can,  to  about  5  minutes  in  length.  We  will 
then  turn  to  questions. 

I  am  informed  that  we  have  with  us  this  morning  members  of 
the  Parliament  of  Thailand.  I  want  them  to  know  how  very  pleased 
we  are  to  have  them  here.  We  welcome  them  to  Washington  and 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  this  committee  room 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  the  chair  who  goes  first.  Ms.  Lord,  you  are 
in  the  number  one  seat  there.  We  will  begin  with  you  and  move 
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across  from  left  to  right,  if  that  is  all  right  with  you.  If  you  have 
a  preference  for  another  order,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  the 
chair. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  each  of  you  with  us,  and  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  BETTE  BAO  LORD,  CHAIRWOMAN,  FREEDOM 

HOUSE 

Ms.  Lord.  Thank  you  very  much. 

As  an  immigrant,  I  have  a  singular  honor  to  testify  before  this 
committee.  As  the  chairman  of  Freedom  House,  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  bipartisan,  nonprofit  organization 
founded  50  years  ago  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Wilkie,  on 
the  subject  that  is  our  reason  for  being,  promoting  democracy  and 
human  rights. 

While  my  written  statement  addresses  your  important  questions 
in  a  more  orthodox  way,  permit  me  to  speak  personally.  I  do  so  to 
provide  a  different  perspective,  one  that  native-bom  Americans 
cannot  offer  naturally.  Taught  to  question  every  premise,  they  do 
not  flinch  from  dissecting  America's  failings.  It  is  a  most  admirable 
trait.  But  such  clinical  probes  overlook  the  intangibles  through 
which  people  living  in  distant  lands  discern  America.  I  know.  I  am 
able  to  disappear  among  them  and  eavesdrop. 

To  the  masses  denied  dignity  by  their  rulers,  America  is  not  just 
another  country  with  material  goods  that  they  covet.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  intangibles — liberty,  conscience,  hope.  The  sun  we 
enjoy  blithely,  they  oehold  as  a  beacon  from  afar. 

I  recall  how  curious  my  Chinese  friends  were  watching  our  presi- 
dential debates,  but  what  they  viewed  as  an  earth-shaking  phe- 
nomenon totally  escaped  even  me.  They  were  awestruck  by  the  fact 
that  a  lowly  T.V.  journalist — apologies  to  Dan,  Tom,  and  Peter — 
could  politely,  but  in  no  uncertain  terms,  tell  the  paramount  leader 
of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  that  his  time  was  up. 

How  confounding,  just  when  technology  and  humanity's  newest 
trials  mock  walls,  borders,  and  oceans,  some  extol  the  efficacy  of 
withdrawing  to  our  shores  or,  worse,  ethnically  correct  enclaves. 
Just  when  human  rights,  however  mislabeled  or  mangled,  must  be 
given  lip  service  by  even  the  most  repressive  regimes,  some  Ameri- 
cans balk  at  invoking  them  at  all.  Just  when  there  is  but  one  su- 
perpower left,  some  question  America's  need  to  stay  engaged. 

How  ironic,  just  when  totalitarian  states  have  imploded  and  de- 
mocracy holds  sway  among  more  peoples  than  ever  before,  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  promoting  freedom  and 
human  rights  abroad. 

Some  wonder  if  certain  peoples  will  always  be  incapable  or 
averse  to  ruling  themselves.  They  fail  to  acknowledge  that  no  man 
or  woman  has  ever  aspired  to  be  a  pawn.  On  the  contrary,  regard- 
less of  culture  and  history,  everyone  years  to  be  the  master  of  his 
or  her  own  fate. 

Some  consider  it  culturally  chauvinistic  to  project  our  own  values 
elsewhere.  They  fail  to  understand  that  freedom  is  not  a  matter  of 
"Westernization,"  it  is  the  core  of  modernization.  They  also  fail  to 
recognize  that  human  rights  are  not  made  in  America,  that  they 
are  universal,  that  every  nation  belonging  to  the  United  Nations 
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has  pledged  to  honor  them,  that  international  organizations  from 
the  CSCE  to  the  OAS  invoke  them  in  their  work. 

Some  fret  that  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights  is  a  lux- 
ury we  can  ill  afford.  They  fail  to  understand  that  this  pursuit  not 
only  serves  our  values  but  interests.  Spreading  democracy  not  only 
warms  American  hearts  but  cools  foreign  threats.  What  hundreds 
of  billions  worth  of  arms  failed  to  do,  rallies  of  converts  did.  Gone, 
the  Berlin  Wall;  gone,  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Democracies  do  not  war 
against  one  another,  democracies  make  better  partners.  Democ- 
racies do  not  ignore  the  environment,  shelter  terrorists,  or  spawn 
refugees.  Democracies  honor  human  rights. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  in  this  century,  destiny  calls.  America 
must  step  forth.  We  must  earn  the  right  to  enjoy  our  myriad  bless- 
ings. I  speak  about  only  two.  First,  the  vitality  of  Americans. 
Where  does  it  come  from?  From  everywhere.  Apologies  to  Michael 
Jackson;  We  are  the  world.  Second,  the  stature  of  America.  Believe 
me,  despite  all  the  venom  the  most  arrogant  dictators  may  spew, 
they  care  profoundly  where  Uncle  Sam  points  a  finger,  shakes 
hands,  or  pats  them  on  the  back.  They  hate  losing  face,  but  they 
crave  respectability. 

Thus,  vitality  and  stature  endow  America  with  extraordinary 
gifts  for  making  a  difference  in  the  world.  Like  liberty,  conscience, 
hope,  they  are  intangibles.  To  be  true  to  our  legacy,  to  enrich  our 
future,  America  must  invest  in  freedom. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lord  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Lord.  A  very  el- 
oquent statement. 

Mr.  Posner. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  POSNER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
LAWYERS  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Posner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  say,  I'm  humbled.  That  is,  Ms.  Lord's  presentation  is  a 
very  difficult  act  to  follow. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  for  convening 
these  hearings  and  for  your  long-standing  leadership  on  these  is- 
sues. I  also  want  to  thank  you.  Congressman  Lantos,  for  your  long- 
standing commitment  and  activism  on  these  issues.  I  think  we  are 
at  an  important  moment  in  terms  of  both  the  international  scene 
with  respect  to  human  rights  and  how  our  Government  can  play 
a  part  in  that.  I  want  to  highlight  three  points  that  are  in  my  testi- 
mony, and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions. 

The  first  relates  to  the  issue  of  multilateralism.  President  Clin- 
ton has  spoken  often  about  the  desire  and  need  to  broaden  our  in- 
volvement and  strengthen  multilateral  institutions  like  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  he  is  right  in  that  admonition.  With  respect  to 
human  rights  there  are  several  things  which  we  ought  to  take  note. 
One  is  that  we  face  today  a  human  rights  system  within  the  United 
Nations  that  is  extraordinarily  weak,  that  has  not  been  utilized  to 
its  full  potential,  and  that  in  many  respects  needs  to  be  built  al- 
most from  the  ground  up.  The  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the 
Human  Rights  Center  based  in  Geneva  have  been  allowed  to  atro- 
phy. I  think  there  is  a  particular  urgency  now  in  trying  to  make 
those  systems  operate  on  a  regular  basis. 
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Second,  and  related  to  that,  it  is  important  when  we  look  at 
human  rights  in  an  international  context,  in  a  U.N.  context,  that 
we  try  to  figure  out  how  we  can  help  devise  mechanisms  to  act 
early  before  situations  reach  a  crisis  point.  All  of  us  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  last  several  months  and  try  to  react  to  the  appalling 
and  terribly  desperate  situations  in  places  like  Bosnia  and  SomaHa, 
Zaire,  Haiti.  Yes,  one  of  the  real  tests  for  the  international  system, 
and  for  us,  is  how  we  are  going  to  address  situations  that  maybe 
in  10  or  15  years  are  going  to  be  at  a  crisis  point  but  today  are 
receptive  or  at  least  susceptible  to  international  action  and  atten- 
tion. I  think  of  countries  like  Turkey  and  Morocco  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt  and  Indonesia  and  China,  and  even  Mexico,  our 
neighbor.  We  need  to  be  looking  within  a  multilateral  framework 
for  ways  to  address  human  rights  issues  and  problems  in  these 
countries  before  they  become  unmanageable  crises. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  U.N.  and  the  international  system,  we 
need  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  building  permanent  mechanisms. 
In  recent  weeks  the  U.N.  has  been  busy  preparing  a  framework  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  We 
need  to  think  about  the  issues  of  tribunals,  the  issues  of  reporting, 
the  issues  of  sanctions  through  the  international  system  in  a  more 
permanent  way. 

I  have  said  in  other  contexts  that  we  ought  not  to  look  at  the 
U.N.  as  an  institution  that  we  can  take  a  la  carte.  We  ought  to  look 
at  the  whole  institution  and  see  how  we  can  participate  in  it  as  a 
full  member  and  build  its  permanent  structures. 

I  was  struck  this  morning  by  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  Paul  Volcker^  who  urged — and  I  think  properly  so — 
that  this  is  going  to  require  resources.  We  have  to  share  our  part 
of  the  burden  in  building  the  U.N. 

The  second  general  point  I  want  to  make  regards  the  issues  of 
human  rights  and  democracy.  Although  democracy  and  human 
rights  are  related,  they  are  not  synon3rmous.  One  of  our  concerns 
is  that  as  the  effort  to  promote  affirmative  democracy  programs 
and  institutions  goes  forward — which  it  should — there  must  be  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  areas  where  human  rights  and  democracy 
may  be  different.  In  some  cases,  they  may  even  have  contradictory 
elements.  I  cite  in  my  testimony,  for  example,  the  situation  in 
Peru,  where  a  democratically  elected  government  is,  in  fact,  quite 
significantly  violating  human  rights. 

Organizationally  within  our  Government,  as  we  address  these  is- 
sues it  is  important  that  we  keep  clear  the  differences  between 
human  rights  and  democracy.  We  also  need  to  keep  clear  the  im- 
portance of  holding  governments — every  government — to  a  single 
human  rights  standard.  We  have  got  to  be  vigilant,  and  we  have 
got  to  be  aggressive  every  time  there  is  an  act  of  torture,  every 
time  there  is  an  act  of  disappearance,  every  time  there  is  a  political 
killing,  regardless  of  what  other  programs  are  in  place  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third  and  finally,  I  want  to  end  by  saying  that  one  of  the  other 
elements  of  our  human  rights  policy  is  that  it  needs  to  be  a  policy 
that  integrates  the  way  in  which  we  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world 
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and  the  way  we  look  at  ourselves.  There  is  within  our  country  a 
tremendous  experience  in  promoting  human  rights,  as  Ms.  Lord 
has  talked  about.  In  many  respects  we  are  a  beacon  of  freedom. 
But  there  are  also  serious  human  rights  problems  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I  would  suggest  that  the  human  rights  framework,  the 
international  human  rights  framework,  provides  a  useful  way  for 
us  to  address  not  only  the  way  we  view  the  rest  of  the  world  but 
the  way  we  view  ourselves. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  gave  its  assent  to  ratification  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  allowed  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  I  say  in  my  testimony,  and  I  believe 
strongly,  that  we  have  only  come  half  way  in  fulfilling  our  inter- 
national obligations.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to,  in  effect,  take 
international  human  rights  seriously  at  home.  The  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee is  supporting  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  legislation  called 
the  Human  Rights  Conformity  Act  which  would  address  various 
subjects  where  U.S.  law  does  not  now  come  up  to  the  international 
human  rights  standards.  We  think  that  such  legislation  ought  to 
be  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  priority  by  the  Congress.  We  also 
think  that  the  parallel  covenant — on  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights — ought  to  be  considered  by  the  United  States  and  ratified. 

Three  final  quick  comments  on  specific  countries. 

HAITI 

Haiti:  At  a  moment  in  the  near  future  where  U.N.  and  OAS  mon- 
itors will  begin  to  arrive  in  Haiti.  Their  presence  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  sustained,  public,  diplomatic,  and  economic  pressure 
from  the  world  community  and  the  United  States  in  particular.  We 
are  at  a  critical  moment  with  respect  to  Haiti.  I  hope  that  we  don't 
fail  that  country  again. 

With  respect  to  China,  my  two  colleagues  here  both  know  more 
than  I  do  and  I  deter  to  them.  But  one  area  of  the  China  policy 
that  I  think  is  particularly  important  is  that  we  press  to  allow  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  sustained  access  to  Chi- 
nese prisons.  We  can  have  discussions  about  a  number  of  com- 
plicated issues,  but  a  simple  issue  is  that  the  Red  Cross  ought  to 
have  access  to  prisoners. 

Third,  with  regard  to  Turkey,  a  country  that  is  a  close  and  im- 
portant U.S.  ally,  the  problem  of  torture  is  pervasive,  and  we  ought 
to  be  taking  it  up  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 

Finally,  just  back  from  a  second  trip  to  Northern  Ireland  in  6 
months,  I  think  there  is  right  now  an  opportunity  to  address  some 
technical,  legal  issues  relating  to  the  treatment  of  lawyers  and, 
harassment  of  lawyers  in  that  country.  In  a  delicate  relationship 
with  a  very  important  ally  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Posner  appears  in  the  appendix,] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Posner. 

Ms.  Burkh alter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HOLLY  BURKHALTER,  WASHINGTON 
DmECTOR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Hamilton,  for  inviting 
me  to  testify.  It  is  a  epreat  honor  to  appear  before  you. 

I  have  appeared  Before  the  various  subcommittees  of  the  fiill 
committee  many  times,  but  this  is  my  first  appearance  before  the 
full  committee.  It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  not  only  to  appear 
before  old  friends  nke  Mr.  Lantos  but  to  see  all  the  new  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  be  a  part  of,  I  think,  the  first  full  commit- 
tee hearing  on  human  rights  in  a  very  long  time.  Thank  you  again 
for  including  me. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  first  foreign  policy 
issues  that  our  new  President  has  had  to  deal  with,  almost  all  of 
them  have  turned  on  or  been  very  much  informed  by  human  rights 
matters.  You  look  at  the  flight  of  refugees  from  Haiti,  a  reflection 
of  a  human  rights  problem;  one  looks  at  Bosnia;  one  thinks  about 
trade  with  China;  one  imagines  how  to  put  Somalia  back  together. 
All  of  those  issues  are  very  much  human  rights  issues — Iraq,  the 
future  of  the  Israeli  occupied  territories — all  of  these  issues  that 
are  very  definitely  on  the  U.S.  agenda  right  now  are  human  rights 
rights  issues  in  one  way  or  another. 

In  the  light  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  it  is  now  incumbent  upon 
the  U.S.  Grovemment  to  consider  alternatives  to  past  policies,  and 
an  early  place  to  look  is  at  our  whole  foreign  aid  relationship  with 
the  world.  The  kinds  of  deals  we  made  in  the  past,  the  kinds  of  pri- 
orities and  focuses  that  were  made  in  the  past,  are  no  longer  even 
relevant. 

You  know,  the  United  States  doesn't  need  to  prop  up  surrogates 
and  it  doesn't  need  to  fuel  the  cold  war,  which  was  actually  a  hot 
war  in  much  of  the  Third  World.  Accordingly  I  know  that  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  undergoing  a  very  thorough  review  of  foreign 
aid.  But  I  think  the  administration  needs  to  do  so  as  well,  and  one 
mechanism  that  I  describe  that  might  provide  some  opportunity  for 
that  review,  for  the  executive  branch,  would  be  a  revival  of  the  idea 
of  the  Christopher  Commission  as  it  was  known  during  the  Carter 
administration. 

Certainly  President  Clinton  has  the  right  to  come  up  with  his 
own  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  these  questions,  but  that  model 
is  an  interesting  one  to  consider.  It  was  an  occasion  where  there 
was  interagency  review  not  just  of  foreign  aid  but  also  of  multilat- 
eral development  bank  loans,  Export-Import  Bank  activity,  OPIC 
insurance,  et  cetera.  The  whole  range  of  U.S.  relations  with  some 
of  our  allies  was  looked  at  in  the  context  of  human  rights.  The 
Human  Rights  Bureau  played  a  very  important  role  in  that  inter- 
agency process.  I  would  like  to  see  it  revitalized.  And  I  think, 
frankly,  that  the  President's  announced  creation  of  an  under  sec- 
retary whose  mandate  includes  human  rights,  the  new  global  af- 
fairs post  that  Senator  Wirth  will  be  assuming  soon,  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  startup  that  mechanism  again. 

The  new  DOD  human  rights  post  is  another  place  where  that  in- 
quiry must  go  forward,  and  particularly  in  the  area  of  all  of  our 
military  relationships.  That  goes  for  not  just  FMS  and  IMET, 
which  should  be  looked  at  with  a  brand  new  eye  toward  what  we 
are  actually  telling  and  doing  and  selling  in  our  military  relation- 
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ships,  but  also,  don't  overlook  commercial  arms  sales,  government 
arms  sales,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  recommendations  I  particularly  wanted  to  highlight 
was  that  we  in  the  human  rights  community  would  be  immensely 
helped  if  the  executive  branch  could  be  persuaded  to  begin  releas- 
ing some  of  the  reports  it  used  to  make  public,  or  at  least  make 
available  to  the  Congress,  on  exactly  what  is  being  sold  to  foreign 
countries  around  the  world.  I  think  the  most  important  of  those  re- 
ports was  the  section  657  report  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  was  stopped  in  1981,  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. That  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  reports,  that  de- 
scribed— literally  counted  every  pistol  that  was  sold. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  important  for  the  Congress 
to  have  the  material  it  needs  to  really  evaluate  the  commercial 
sales  and  the  governmental  sales  because  that  increasingly  is 
where  a  lot  of  our  military  relationships  are  going  to  come  as  our 
military  aid  budget  declines  and  sales  start  to  increase. 

Anotner  document,  the  section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  I  believe.  Chairman  Hamilton,  was  classified  after  you  put 
some  of  the  material  from  that  report  in  the  Congressional  Record 
about  a  year  ago.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  the  public  should 
not  know  what  kinds  of  sales  are  being  licensed.  A  little  daylight 
in  this  department  would  help  us  in  the  human  rights  community 
and,  I  believe,  you  in  Congress  as  well. 

In  my  testimony  I  go  into  a  little  more  detail  on  some  of  my  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  bringing  human  rights  consider- 
ations into  our  trade  relationships  as  well  as  our  multilateral  activ- 
ity at  the  banks.  In  the  interests  of  time,  I  won't  detail  them  here, 
but  it  is  something  to  talk  about. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  democracy.  You 
know,  I  think  there  has  been  a  sort  of  artificial  distinction  between 
the  democracy  camps  and  the  human  rights  camps  in  the  past, 
and,  in  fact,  we  might  have  even  been  warring  camps,  armed 
camps.  That  sort  of  arbitrary  distinction  is  unnecessary  and  ob- 
scures the  debate  about  the  best  way  to  promote  human  rights  in 
the  world  today.  Indeed,  Article  25  of  the  International  Covenant 
on  Political  Rights,  the  human  rights  document  that  informs  much 
of  our  work,  binds  the  parties  to  electoral  democracy.  There  is  no 
question  that  democracies  protect  human  rights  best  and  elected 
governments  that  don't  protect  human  rights  are  not  democracies. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  armed  camps,  we 
in  the  conventional  human  rights  community  and  some  of  the  de- 
mocracy promoters,  has  been  because  we  have  felt  that  in  the  past 
the  experience  of  having  an  election  has  obscured  very  large 
human  rights  problems.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  human 
rights  abuses  today  go  on  under  elected  governments — and  one 
may  look  no  further  than  the  premier  example  of  Bosnia  to  make 
that  point — makes  it  clear  that  unless  a  vision  of  democracy  and 
a  vision  of  electoral  democracy  encompasses  not  only  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights  but  also  protection  for  minority  rights,  the  electoral 
exercise  will  be  a  very  shallow  one  indeed. 

I  have  some  recommendations  about  how  our  democracy  pro- 
grams might  best  reflect  that  commitment  to  individual  rights  and 
protection   for  minority  rights,  but  I   think   one   cautionary  note 
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might  be  added.  Democracy  programs,  which  I  do  not  oppose  in  any 
way,  should  never  be  a  cover  for  continuing  abuses,  and  they  can 
never  be  a  substitute  for  governments  taking  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial actions  they  must  take  to  bring  abuses  to  an  end  and  bring 
their  perpetrators  to  justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  experiencing  some  of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  twentieth 
century,  there  are  two  achievements  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
that  really  represent  a  magnificent  human  achievement  in  the  field 
of  human  rights.  The  two  achievements  that  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion are  these:  one,  a  peace  agreement  in  El  Salvador  signed  in 
January  1992. 

The  reason  I  highlight  that  as  one  of  the  great,  great  achieve- 
ments in  human  rights  is  because  the  international  community 
worked  with  the  Salvadoran  parties  to  the  conflict  and,  very  impor- 
tantly, they  put  human  rights  first  on  the  agenda  during  the  con- 
text of  peace  negotiations,  not  last.  Indeed  Salvador  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  human  rights  document  and  the  international  com- 
munity placed  human  rights  monitors  in  that  country  before  a 
cease-fire  was  even  reached,  and  it  created  a  context  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  a  decade-long  conflict  that  was  marred  by  human 
rights  abuses  by  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

The  second  great  human  achievement  in  the  field  of  human 
rights,  one  of  the  towering  achievements  of  our  time,  has  been  the 
decision  by  the  international  community  to  convene  a  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  Bosnia.  In  a  way,  the  significance  of  that  tribunal  might 
even  be  greater  than  Nuremburg,  and  the  reason  I  say  that  is  this. 
At  Nuremburg,  it  was  the  defeated  who  were  brought  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  If  the  architects  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  the  instru- 
ments of  great,  great  pain  and  suffering  in  the  Balkans,  if  they  are 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  they  will  not  be  brought  as  defeated, 
it  will  be  as  victors  that  they  are  being  judged  by  their  conduct. 

I  think  that  those  two  achievements — the  willingness  of  the 
international  community  to  put  human  rights  first  on  the  negotiat- 
ing agenda  and  make  protection  of  human  rights  their  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  country  of  El  Salvador  and  the  international  commu- 
nity's commitment  to  finding  a  way  to  have  accountability  for  past 
abuses  in  Bosnia — provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  all  policies  in 
human  rights  that  we  may  look  at  for  our  own  government  and  in 
our  participation  in  the  international  community. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burkhalter  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Burkhalter. 

I  think  today  we  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  in  the  Congress.  Two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  brought  that  caucus  about — John  Porter  and 
Tom  Lantos — and  I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleague,  Tom  Lantos, 
how  much  I  and  I  think  all  Members  of  Congress  nave  appreciated 
his  leadership  on  human  rights  matters.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  success  of  the  Human  Rights  Caucus  over  these  past  10 
years,  and  for  your  leadership  there. 

So,  Tom  we  are  very  proud  of  what  you  have  done. 
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We  will  begin  the  questioning,  appropriately  I  think,  by  recogniz- 
ing Tom  Lantos. 

ROLE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Let  me  say  you  have  been  a  champion  of  human  rights  through- 
out your  distinguished  congressional  career,  and  I'm  deeply  grate- 
ful to  you  for  having  called  this  full  committee  hearing  on  human 
rights. 

Speaking  of  anniversaries,  it  is  true,  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  is  10  years  old  today.  Thirty-four  years  ago  today, 
one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  human  rights.  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama,  made  his  trek  across  the  high  mountains  in  the 
snows.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  a  group  of  individuals  who  share  his  values. 

We  are  truly  honored  to  have  you  with  us. 

I  am  delighted  to  sit  with  tnree  of  the  leaders  of  the  human 
rights  community  in  the  United  States.  They  have  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  rights  globally.  Bette 
Bao  Lord,  in  addition  to  that,  is  my  favorite  author,  and  I  want  to 
thank  her  for  a  lot  of  good  reading. 

I  have  two  basic  questions  that  I  would  like  to  raise,  and  these 
are  serious  questions  and  very  difficult  to  answer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  human  rights  has  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  at  the  periph- 
ery of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
a  time  when  the  cold  war  is  behind  us,  the  Soviet  empire  has  col- 
lapsed and  we  are  the  only  superpower,  it  is  now  long  overdue  to 
move  human  rights  to  the  core  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  ritualistic  incantation  of 
human  rights  principles  by  high  level  government  officials  over 
many  years,  but  when  it  came  to  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy, 
human  rights  was  shoved  into  the  background.  It  is  like  the  Sun- 
day churchgoer  who  acts  in  an  unethical,  questionable  and  unkind 
fashion  throughout  the  week  but  then  engages  in  a  ritualistic  in- 
cantation of  high  principles. 

So  the  first  question  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  panel  address 
is,  where,  in  fact,  should  human  rights  be  in  the  complex  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  formulation? 

PUBLIC  vs.  PRIVATE  DIPLOMACY 

The  second  issue  that  I  would  like  all  three  of  you  to  address  re- 
lates to  the  dispute  over  handling  human  rights  in  a  private,  diplo- 
matic, nonpublic  fashion,  or  handling  it  an  up-front  public,  and  ag- 
gressive fashion. 

I  suspect  it  is  obvious  that  a  lot  of  people,  whatever  one  decides, 
will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  behind  the  scenes,  and  much  of  the 
activity  behind  the  scenes  is  very  useful  and  very  helpful.  But  it 
is  my  judgment,  on  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
field — and  I'm  going  to  give  just  a  couple  of  examples — ^that  unless 
the  Congress  engages  in  very  public  and  very  aggressive  pursuit  of 
human  rights  violators,  and  champions  the  cause  of  human  rights 
very  aggressively,  very  publicly,  and,  wherever  possible,  through 
legislative  means,  sanctions  and  otherwise,  we  really  won't  get  very 
far.  Let  me  just  give  two  examples. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 


I  remember  the  case  of  South  Africa  and  all  the  debates  we  have 
had  about  South  Africa.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  having  visited 
South  Africa  not  long  ago,  that  those  of  us  who  fought  for  sanc- 
tions, who  argued  that  aggressive,  public,  legislative  acts  alone  can 
move  toward  opening  up  that  society  have  been  correct. 

Mandela  would  be  still  in  jail,  and  the  process — although  we 
have  a  long,  long  ways  to  go — would  be  nowhere  near  where  it  is 
today  had  it  not  been  for  forceful  action,  legislative  actions,  sanc- 
tions, penalties,  and  punishments.  I  think  it  is  a  very  phony  and 
"holier  than  thou"  argument  that  when  we  impose  sanctions  we 
hurt  the  very  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  That  is,  by  definition, 
true  because  the  leading  elite  always  gets  by  reasonably  well,  but 
it  is  the  people  who  are  hurt  the  most  who  are  asking  us  always 
to  take  aggressive  action.  So  I  would  like  the  panel  to  deal  with 
this  issue  of  public,  aggressive,  legislative  moves. 

CUBA 

The  other  example  clearly  is  Cuba.  Last  year  we  had  a  very 
tough  debate  in  this  body  about  sanctions  with  respect  to  Cuba. 
The  vote  was  extremely  close,  and  a  lot  of  good-intentioned  people 
were  on  both  sides,  but  those  of  us  who  prevailed  are  those  who 
have  the  view  that  sanctions  need  to  be  imposed,  policies  need  to 
be  instituted  that  hurt  the  regime.  Whether  it  is  the  Milosevic  re- 
gime in  Serbia  or  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  or  the  segregationist 
regime  in  South  Africa  we  must  use  the  weapons  that  are  at  our 
disposal. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  that  it  seems  to  me  all  of  us  need  to  be 
very  humble  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Europeans  are  mas- 
sacring human  beings  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  blacks  are  mas- 
sacring blacks  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Asians  have  given  us  Pol 
Pot  killing  other  Asians,  so  no  one  has  any  sort  of  claim  to  an  atti- 
tude or  an  air  of  superiority. 

Human  rights  are  indeed  indivisible,  and  the  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  any  group — black,  Cuban,  Bosnian,  Moslem,  Chris- 
tian, Jewish — is  a  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  all  of  us. 

So,  Ms.  Lord,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  react  to  the  issue 
of  where  to  place  human  rights,  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  core,  and 
whether  aggressive  public  actions  are  desirable  or  not. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  SHOULD  BE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  that  more  than  ever  human  rights  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  year  in  Freedom  House's 
annual  survey,  we  have  found  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  world 
69  percent  of  the  world's  population  now  live  in  free  or  partly  free 
systems.  Today,  out  of  186  countries  in  the  world,  99  countries 
qualify  in  these  categories.  So  the  trend  is  definitely  toward  democ- 
racy and  more  openness. 

Also  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  many  concerns  that  we  had 
to  mute  because  we  were  worried  about  nuclear  conflagration  we 
don't  have  to  mute  anymore.  Human  rights,  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  will   provide  a  way  to  organize  and  prioritize 
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many  of  the  choices  that  we  have  to  make  on  specific  foreign  policy 
issues.  This  will  foster  consistency. 

I  think  consistency  and  steadfastness  in  foreign  policy  are  chal- 
lenges we  must  take  on  right  now.  We  cannot  wait.  Some  of  the 
countries  newly  freed  have  yet  to  consolidate  their  freedoms.  We 
should  make  our  stand  on  human  rights  known  to  every  power,  to 
assert  their  importance  not  to  us,  but  to  everyone. 

OLYMPICS  IN  CHINA 

For  instance,  I  have  seen  recently  the  responses  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  possibility  of  hosting  the  Olympics  2000  in  Beijing.  They  are 
doing  everything  to  trv  to  put  a  new  face  on  themselves.  But  we 
should  not  be  fooled.  This  is  an  example  of  something  we  can  im- 
mediately do  to  further  human  rights.  We  can  urge  that  human 
rights  be  a  factor  in  deciding  which  country  is  awarded  the  prestige 
of  hosting  the  Olympics.  Perhaps  we  should  establish  a  code  of 
merit  as  a  prerequisite  for  our  support  in  such  matters. 

Perhaps  our  corporations  can  be  more  cognizant  of  human  rights 
and  of  these  issues  as  well.  They  complain  about  having  to  work 
in  countries  where  they  have  to  pay  bribes,  where  they  have  to  do 
business  under  the  table.  Why  is  that?  Because  these  countries 
don't  have  a  free  press,  because  they  don't  have  counterbalancing 
powers. 

Therefore  I  feel,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  that  we  cannot  miss  this 
opportunity  after  the  cold  war  to  make  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy really  the  guiding  light  of  where  we  should  go  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Lantos.  'iTiank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Posner. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  POST-COLD  WAR 

Mr.  Posner.  I  want  to  add  a  couple  of  thoughts  to  that.  Con- 
gressman, I  share  both  of  your  basic  premises  entirely.  That  is  to 
say,  I  think  in  the  current  post-cold  war  context,  human  rights 
clearly  can  and  should  play  a  more  central  role.  It  doesn't,  for  rea- 
sons that  sometimes  vary,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  frank  and 
look  behind  the  discussions  of  human  rights  in  various  countries  to 
figure  out  what  is  really  at  stake. 

When  we  talk  about  China,  for  example,  and  I  say  let  the  Red 
Cross  in.  There  are  significant  economic  or  business  issue  related 
to  how  we  deal  with  China,  and  that  is  certainly  part  of  our  policy. 
We  can't  ignore  that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I  would  agree 
with  you  uiat  it  creates  a  conflict  and  one  in  which  we  have  to 
stick  to  our  human  rights  principles.  It  doesn't  mean  necessarily 
that  we  have  to  abandon  China  or  isolate  them,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  mistake,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  certain  basic 
values  and  principles  that  we  have  to  fight  for,  and  which  we  have 
to  address  forcefully. 

I  also  mentioned  Haiti  in  my  testimony.  I  think  for  years  we 
have  ignored  human  rights  issues  in  Haiti,  or  downplayed  them, 
principally  because  we  thought  if  we  could  get  along  with  the  Hai- 
tian Government  we  might  avoid  a  bigger  immigration  problem  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  and  we 
are  now  paying  the  price  for  it  because  Haiti  is  plunged  into  prob- 
ably its  worst  crisis  in  the  last  quarter  century. 
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In  some  countries — and  I  mention  Turkey  in  my  testimony — 
there  are  strategic  concerns,  and,  again,  those  issues  can't  be  ig- 
nored; they  are  real  concerns.  I  don't  think  we  can  or  should  aban- 
don Turkey  as  an  ally,  but  at  the  same  time  if  people  are  being  tor- 
tured in  Turkish  prisons  we  have  to  say  something  about  it  and  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  last  example  I  gave,  which  is  in  some  ways  the  hardest  to 
deal  with,  was  Northern  Ireland.  Northern  Ireland  is  part  of  the 
U.K,  which  is  our  closest  ally,  and  if  there  is  a  human  rights  issue 
there,  we  must  decide  how  we  raise  this  issue  with  a  best  friend. 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

That  leads  me  to  my  answer  to  vour  second  question  about  pri- 
vate and  public  diplomacy.  I  think  sometimes  private  diplomacy 
can  be  effective  and  can  work.  I  think,  for  example,  right  now  with 
regard  to  Northern  Ireland  if  the  Clinton  administration  would 
make  private  overtures  on  some  very  key  human  rights  issues  it 
would  make  a  difference.  But  what  is  essential  and  I  think  the 
point  you  were  making,  with  which  I  very  strongly  agree,  is  that 
quiet  or  private  diplomacy  that  isn't  somehow  linked  to  some  po- 
tential future  action  often  doesn't  get  you  very  far.  There  has  to  be 
a  sense  that  we  are  serious,  that  we  mean  business,  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  next  step. 

So  I  share  your  view  very  much.  While  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  foreign  service  and  diplomatic  skills  of  people  in  the  foreign 
service,  I  think  if  we  are  serious  about  these  issues  we  must  ask, 
"How  are  we  going  to  take  these  problems  to  the  next  level,"  and 
really  put  some  pressure  on  governments,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  difference. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  think  all  of  us  could  answer  the  first  part  of 
your  question  the  same  way,  and  everyone  in  the  room  would 
agree,  that  we  want  to  see  human  rights  be  a  key,  or  paramount, 
or  of  surpassing  importance.  The  real  interesting  question  is  on 
tactic  and  strategy,  I  think,  which  leads  me  to  your  second  ques- 
tion, public  versus  private  diplomacy. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mike  Posner.  I  always  joke 
with  my  friends  in  the  State  Department  that  they  would  like 
Human  Rights  Watch  to  act  more  like  them,  and  we,  of  course, 
would  like  them  to  act  very  much  more  like  us.  But,  in  fact,  of 
course,  there  is  a  need  and  a  role  for  both  private  and  public  com- 
munication. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  a  diplomat  that  I  particularly  admire,  Mr. 
Jim  Cheek.  When  he  was  the  Ambassador  to  Sudan,  he  came  back 
to  the  United  States  for  a  time  and  came  to  see  me,  and  we  were 
talking  about  human  rights  in  Sudan,  and  I  pressed  him  on  this 
very  question:  "When  are  you  going  to,  you  know,  go  public  and 
really  lay  into  the  Sudanese?"  and  he  said  to  me,  "I'm  happy  to  do 
it,  I'm  willing  to  do  it,  but  when  I  do  it,  you  will  know  that  it  is 
because  we  have  absolutely  failed  to  have  any  influence  at  all  with 
the  Sudanese  on  human  rights  questions,"  which  he  had  been  pur- 
suing very  vigorously  and  very  ardently  in  private. 
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I  happen  to  think  that  as  a  tactic,  public  versus  private,  we 
should  oo  what  works.  However,  if  it  doesn't  work  in  private,  then 
we  have  to  try  something  else,  and  my  complaint  frequently  with 
the  way  particularly  we  treat  our  friends  is  tnat  when  we  don't  get 
results  from  private  communications  we  aren't  willing  to  go  a  little 
further  and  stigmatize  them  publicly  by  raising  these  issues  in  a 
much  more  open  way,  which  would  send  a  signal  not  only  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  but  to  the  victims  themselves. 

QUESTION  OF  SANCTIONS 

On  the  question  of  sanctions — ^you  really  have  picked  the  tough 
questions  of  the  day — we  at  Human  Rignts  Watch  ourselves  are 
having  a  lot  of  conversation  about  what  our  position  is  on  trade 
sanctions. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  I  ask  you,  do  you  think  sanctions  were  appro- 
priate in  South  Africa? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  We  didn't  take  a  position  on  that,  in  part  be- 
cause we  did  not  have — at  the  time  the  sanctions  bill  was  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  we  did  not  have  an  Africa  Watch.  We  do  now, 
and  we  don't  take  a  position  on  the  imposition  of  a  trade  embargo, 
per  se. 

As  I  was  starting  to  say,  it  was  easy  when  we  simply  looked  at 
what  our  foreign  aid  should  look  like.  The  law  of  the  land  says  that 
the  United  States  should  not  give  foreign  aid  to  gross  violators.  We 
take  our  marching  orders  from  that  law.  Those  are  fairly  easy 
questions,  I  think,  for  us  in  the  community. 

The  imposition  of  very  harsh  sanctions  such  as  a  trade  embargo 
is,  I  think,  a  little  more  difficult  from  a  human  rights  perspective, 
and,  like  I  said,  we  at  Human  Rights  Watch  don't  take  a  position. 
We  did  not  take  a  position  on  the  Iraq  sanctions.  We  did  not  take 
a  position  on  trade  sanctions  against  Nicaragua.  We  do  not  take  a 
position  on  the  proposed  lifting  of  sanctions  on  Vietnam  or  the  pro- 
posed recognition  of  the  Angolan  Government.  These  go  beyond  our 
competence  and  our  mandate. 

But  just  to  throw  an  idea  into  the  ring,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
for  us  as  human  rights  people  the  difficulty  comes  in  the  possibility 
that  sanctions  might  limit  human  contact.  For  example,  we  do  not 
think  it  is  particularly  good  for  human  rights  that  Americans  can't 
travel  to  Cuba.  That  is  an  infringement  on  American  rights,  and 
we  object.  But  also,  we  don't  think  that  it  has  been  proven  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  enhancing  dialogue,  keeping  Cubans  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world,  opening  methods  of  commu- 
nication, enhancing  the  potential  to  monitor  in  Cuba,  et  cetera. 

TRAVEL  vs.  TRADE  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  Lantos.  Would  you  differentiate  between  travel  sanctions 
and  trade  sanctions? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Yes,  we  do  take  a  position  on  travel  sanctions. 
We  are  opposed.  We  do  not  take  a  position  on  the  rest.  But  yes, 
I  take  your  point,  sir. 

I  would  just  say  that,  finally,  I  have  worked  very  hard  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  on  MFN  and  China  and  worked  with  you  and 
others  in  Congress  to  try  to  find  a  means  of  working  with  that 
MFN  renewal  that  comes  up  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of 
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Tiananmen  Square  to  find  a  way  to  really  pressure  the  Chinese 
leadership.  My  own  views  have  modulated  over  the  last  2  years. 

Within  the  last  year,  I  think  that  we  have  decided  that  what 
would  probably  be  the  most  effective  mechanism — and  we  are  talk- 
ing tactic  here  more  than  principle,  if  you  will — has  been  to  try  to 
target  sanctions  using  the  MFN  on  the  companies  that  are  most 
controlled  by  the  central  government  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ments, and  where  a  gouge  into  those  export  earnings  would  par- 
ticularly have  an  impact  on  the  Chinese  leadership.  Thus  we  have 
taken  that  more  targeted  view  with  an  eye  to  trying  to  be  more  ef- 
fective. But  also,  we  have  been  partly  inK)rmed  by  critics  who  have 
said  that  ending  a  trade  relationship  with  China  altogether  cuts  off 
a  very  important  point  of  contact  between  Chinese  citizens  and 
American  citizens,  and  I  am  impressed  by  that. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Martinez. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  SYNONYMOUS? 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  listened  very  intently,  and  I  have  been  very  interested,  be- 
cause as  you  have  all  been  talking  I  have  been  thinking  back  on 
our  own  history.  You  know,  we  are  not  really  an  absolute  democ- 
racy, and  I  don't  think  there  is  any  democracy  in  the  world  that 
is  an  absolute  democracy. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Posner's  view  that  democracy  and  human 
rights  are  not  synonymous.  Then  I  would  ask  the  question,  if  they 
are  not  synonymous,  is  communism  or  dictatorship  synonymous 
with  violation  of  human  rights?  and  I  think  you  have  to  almost  an- 
swer yes. 

The  problem  is,  how  can  we  be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  we  have  been  dancing  with  dictators  for  a  good  number 
of  years  because  it  was  in  our  best  national  interest,  and  we  have 
supported  those  dictators  when  they  were  abusive  and  oppressive 
with  their  people.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  communism  because 
the  Shah  of  Iran  wasn't  taken  over  by  a  Communist  government, 
but  by  Islamic  theocracy.  I  have  a  problem  with  any  reli^on  or  any 
government  that  violates  the  dignity  and  the  human  rights  of  an 
individual. 

You  know,  communism  and  democracies  are  not  all  that  different 
when  it  comes  to  individual  rights.  Both  governments  were  founded 
on  the  basis  of  an  individual  s  rights.  Now  somewhere  along  the 
line  they  get  perverted  by  the  need  for  power,  and  the  struggle  in 
any  country  for  any  kind  of  a  government  is  a  struggle  for  power. 
Those  governments  and  leaders  that  will  not  lend  themselves  to  de- 
mocracies believe  that  they  should  be  dictators  because  they  don't 
think  that  they  can  survive  or  operate  well  in  a  democracy  where 
there  are  free  elections. 

sanctions  best  way? 

I  agree  with  you,  Ms.  Burkhalter,  that  sanctions  in  certain  in- 
stances are  not  the  best  way  to  go.  I  don't  think  sanctions  really 
broke  down  communism  in  Russia.  I  think  what  happened  is  that 
in  that  form  of  government  there  can't  be  real  economic  growth  and 
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there  can't  be  the  kinds  of  inducements  that  provide  the  where- 
withal by  which  their  citizens  can  enjoy  any  modicum  of  a  standard 
of  Hving.  So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  those  sanctions  with  care. 

I  think  in  Cuba's  case,  Fidel  Castro  just  feeds  off  the  sanctions 
with  the  Cuban  people,  and  the  people  are  like  a  family.  If  the  Cu- 
bans have  got  to  choose  sides  between  their  leader,  whom  they 
don't  like,  and  a  foreign  power,  they  are  going  to  say,  "Well,  what's 
really  hurting  us  is  the  United  States  with  these  sanctions,"  they 
are  going  to  have  to,  just  like  in  a  family,  brothers  will  protect 
brothers,  but  they  will  fight  like  heck  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  they  are  going  to  side  with  their  government  and  their  people. 

I  think  there  are  some  things  that  we  have  to  look  at  very  care- 
fully and  try  to  develop  a  complete  change  in  policy  from  this  policy 
we  nave  had  in  the  past,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  really  invoke 
human  rights. 

Mv  idea  is  completely  out  of  whack  with  maybe  everybody  else's 
in  tnat  I  believe  that  democracy  and  human  rights  are  synony- 
mous, that  without  having  the  sensitivity  to  the  individual  numan 
rights  you  can't  have  a  true  democracy,  and  if  you  have  a  true  de- 
mocracy it  is  going  to  take  this  into  consideration. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  U.S. 

In  this  government,  I  can  give  you  examples  where  individual  in- 
stitutions in  our  country,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  or  agencies 
like  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  violating  the  human 
rights  of  particular  groups  of  people  in  this  country  that  other 
countries  can  set  out  as  examples  of  us  preaching  one  thing  and 
practicing  another  thing.  Rodney  King  is  the  most  glaring  example. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  of  Rodney  Kings  in  this  country 
all  the  time,  every  day,  that  never  get  reported  like  that  did  be- 
cause, in  the  King  case,  it  was  fortunate  there  was  somebody  there 
taking  pictures  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  I  think  we  have  to  change  our  own  policies  with- 
in our  own  country  to  a  great  degree  before  we  can  set  the  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  agree  with  you  totally  that,  yes,  we  should  be  the  leaders  in 
human  rights  because  we  are  the  closest  to  an  absolute  democracy 
of  any  democracy  in  the  world.  But  like  I  said  before,  in  the  case 
of  China,  was  Taiwan  a  democracy  when  they  imposed  martial  law 
and,  under  that  martial  law,  the  only  party  that  could  exist  was 
the  KMP,  all  other  parties  were  outlawed?  For  more  years  than 
they  needed  to,  they  maintained  martial  law  because  it  gave  them, 
really,  what  I  considered  a  dictatorship.  There  was  no  free  press. 
They  were  not  any  different  in  their  imposition  of  martial  law 
there  than  was  Communist  China  in  their  just  ordinary  running  of 
their  government.  The  restrictions  that  existed  in  mainland  China 
existed  in  Taiwan.  It  was  through  continual  pressure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  both  private  and  public,  that  actually  caused 
Taiwan  to  finally  change.  So  I  think  it  can  be. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DEMOCRACIES 

But  I  am  very  concerned,  and  I'm  very  careful  about  who  we 
really  set  out  as  examples  of  democracy  and  not  violating  human 
rights.  For  too  many  years  I  have  felt  that  we  have  recognized  gov- 
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ernments  who  violated  human  rights  when  we  had  no  business 
doing  it. 

In  that  particular  instance,  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  the 
fact  of,  whv  do  we  recognize  and  legitimize  governments  who  are 
violators,  mntastic  violators,  of  human  rights?  Batista  was  one; 
Somoza  and  his  two  sons  were  two  more;  and  I  could  go  on  on  and 
on. 

You  know,  in  some  people  that  we  have  made  heroes  in  this 
country  we  have  failed  to  recognize  their  weaknesses.  In  the  case 
of  Chaing  Kai-shek  in  China,  that  country  was  suffering.  I  was 
there  for  2V2  years  right  after  World  War  II  trying  to  train  Nation- 
alist soldiers.  You  know  how  they  drafted  the  National  Armies? 
They  went  down  the  street  in  six-by's  that  we  gave  them  and 
grabbed  people  off"  the  street  and  threw  them  in  the  six -by  and  put 
them  in  the  army.  Is  that  not  a  violation  of  human  rights?  And 
there  were  other  things.  The  people  were  starving  to  death  and 
freezing  to  death  while  a  few  people  in  that  country  really  enjoyed 
a  very  nigh  standard  of  living.  I  aon't  think  that  is  living  up  to  the 
ideals  of  a  democracy  and  providing  rights  for  the  people. 

DANCING  WITH  DICTATORS 

So  I  would  simply  ask,  how  do  we  change  our  own  policy  and  our 
own  outlook,  and  stop  dancing  with  dictators,  and  not  recognizing 
a  left-wing  dictatorship  as  any  worse  than  a  right-wing  dictator- 
ship? Both  are  bad;  they  suppress  people;  they  deny  human  rights. 
How  do  we  change  our  policies  so  that  we  can  actually  be  the  Dea- 
con for  the  rest  of  the  world?  Because  in  a  sense  we  are.  Because 
a  lot  of  people  overlook  our  weaknesses  as  maybe  we  should  over- 
look other  people's  weaknesses  and  help  them  change. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  If  I  can  just  take  a  stab  at  this,  Mr.  Martinez, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  really  reconsider  particularly  our  foreign  aid  relation- 
ships so  that  human  rights  are  much  more  a  consideration.  The 
United  States  no  longer  has  the  need,  if  it  ever  did,  to  be  propping 
up  and  assisting  and  aiding  very  unsavory  characters,  and  I  think 
everybody  across  the  whole  spectrum  agrees  with  that  proposition. 
That  really  does  mean  that  I  think  we  are  at  a  new  point. 

You  know,  the  Mobutus,  their  day  is  done,  it  is  over,  and  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  very  unlikely  that  we  see  the  United  States  engag- 
ing in  warm  relationships  and  particularly  extensive  foreign  assist- 
ance to  such  unsavory  characters. 

The  really  difficult  human  rights  questions  are:  How  do  you  pro- 
mote human  rights  in  areas  where  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  influence? 
What  do  you  do  with  the  Sudans  and  the  Iraqs?  Those  are  very 
tough  questions  when  we  don't  have  those  aid  relationships  to  ma- 
nipulate. And  then  the  tough  question  which  Mr.  Lantos  raised, 
which  is,  what  do  we  do  with  the  question  of  trade  and  sanctions — 
the  harsher  sanctions,  you  know,  the  real  big  one,  which  is  a  trade 
embargo? 

My  own  view  is  that  we  have  some  opportunities  under  the  law 
to  do  something  with  labor  rights  and  trade  relationships  under  the 
GSP,  for  example,  that  provides  a  lot  of  fertile  ground  for  a  tar- 
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geted  and  a  nuanced  approach  using  human  rights,  labor  rights, 
specifically  in  our  trade  relationships,  and  the  bigger  question 
about  the  imposition  of  really  drastic  sanctions  on  human  rights 
grounds  is  a  tougher  question  yet. 

But  I  think  some  of  the  things  you  were  talking  about  are  not 
going  to  characterize  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  1990's. 

INTERNATIONAL  COVENANTS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  POSNER.  I  would  just  add  very  briefly  that  I  think  one  useful 
anchor  for  the  debate  is  the  international  covenants  on  human 
rights.  There  is  a  U.N.  standard,  an  international  standard,  to 
which  we  are  now  party  the  civil  and  political  covenant;  115  coun- 
tries have  said  that  they  will  respect  this  standard,  and  we  ought 
to  take  them  at  their  word.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  those  stand- 
ards and  say,  "Are  countries  complying?"  If  they  are  not,  we  ought 
to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

So  I  agree  with  Holly.  I  think  we  have  made  a  turn  in  the  road, 
but  I  also  think  it  is  important  that  we  be  vigilant  and  that  we  con- 
tinue to  put  pressure  on  violators  where  we  can.  There  is  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  hold  every  government  to  a  single  standard. 
It  is  the  law,  and  it  is  what  is  rieht. 

So  I  share  the  sentiment  of  what  you  say.  I  think  we  have  made 
some  progress,  but  I  think  we  have  to  be  vigilant. 

today's  technology  BRINGS  AWARENESS 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  vigilance — ^be  it  the  Rodney  King  case  or 
Tiananmen  Square — was  heightened  by  seeing  such  events  on  TV. 
Today's  technology  as  well  as  the  opportimities  made  available  as 
a  result  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  enable  the  world's  people  to  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  human  rights  abuses. 

Many  human  rights  abuses,  as  you  mentioned  before,  did  not 
touch  us  because  most  of  us  were  unaware  of  them.  But  now,  with 
television,  governments  and  dictators  will  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
abuses  walled  fi'om  viewers.  In  this  country,  once  the  people  be- 
come disgusted,  there  is  no  way  our  leaders  cannot  be  disgusted. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you.  I  agree. 

Just  one  last  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  are  absolutely  right  in  that  last  statement  that  maybe  it  is 
because  we  are  able  to  see  it  more  easily  now  than  we  ever  have 
before  that  we  have  made  a  commitment  to  pay  attention  to  human 
rights,  because  we  have  talked  about  it  before. 

In  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, nobody  paid  attention,  and  so  Hitler  then  committed  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Jews.  He  said  at  the  time  to  Goering  that  the  world 
wouldn't  pay  any  attention  because  they  paid  no  attention  to  what 
the  Turks  did  to  the  Armenians,  and  so  we  allowed  those  things 
to  happen. 

But  you  are  right,  the  world  really  didn't  take  notice  of  those 
things  as  they  happened,  and  there  wasn't  the  kind  of  communica- 
tions system  there  is  now.  So  I  guess  I  should  hold  out  great  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  our  policies  will  change  in  this  country  as 
well  as  outside  this  country  as  an  example. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and  he  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Menendez, 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  vou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  note  that  the  world  did  sit  by  during  the  Armenian  holo- 
caust and  during  the  Jewish  holocaust  and  we  are  again  sitting  by 
during  the  Bosnian  holocaust. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  praise  to  John  Porter  and  Tom  Lantos  for 
the  leadership  that  they  have  provided.  I'm  sorry  that  Tom  left  and 
didn't  hear  my  praise,  but  these  two  gentlemen  have  just  been  a 
real  solid  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
where  we  should  place  our  values  and  what  we  shouldn't  forget  as 
elected  officials,  that  human  rights  and  democracy  are  part  of  the 
essence  of  our  job  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  my  welcome  to  the  11  Tibetan  monks 
that  are  with  us  today  from  the  Gandansar — I  hope  I'm  pronounc- 
ing this — Shartsee  Monastery. 

1  appreciate  having  you  here.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  your  up- 
rising against  the  Communists.  And  let  us  note  that,  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing China,  1.2  million  people  were  killed  in  Tibet  and  6  million 
Tibetans  still  live  in  utter  tyranny,  and  there  is  a  cultural  genocide 
going  on  in  Tibet  that  shouldn't  escape  our  attention.  So  it  is  not 
just  the  people  who  died  at  Tiananmen  Square  and  the  repressed 
people  of  China  that  we  are  talking  about,  but  we  are  also  talking 
about  the  people  of  Tibet  who  are  somewhat  forgotten. 

I  was  a  cold  warrior,  you  know,  in  the  cold  war,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez said,  "Why  were  we  propping  up  those  dictators?"  Well,  we 
were  propping  up  the  dictators  for  the  same  reason  we  were  allied 
with  Stalin  during  the  Second  World  War.  During  the  Second 
World  War  we  allied  with  Stalin  because  the  major  threat  to 
human  freedom  and  democracy  and  human  rights  in  that  day  was 
Hitler,  Fascism,  and  Japanese  militarism. 

For  the  last  40  years,  unfortunately,  we  had  another  threat. 
There  was  no  longer  an  excuse  to  prop  up  the  dictators  and  stay 
with  the  Mobutus  and  the  others,  where  there  was  somewhat  of  an 
excuse,  just  like  there  was  an  excuse  for  us  to  be  allied  with  Stalin 
during  World  War  II.  Those  days  are  over,  and  I  agree,  Mobutu's 
days  are  numbered,  I  hope,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  make  up  to 
the  people  of  some  of  these  countries  by  being  the  champion  of  de- 
mocracy in  their  country  now  that  the  cold  war  is  over  and  there 
are  no  more  excuses. 

FREE  TRADE  BETWEEN  FREE  PEOPLE 

I  happen  to  believe  in  free  trade  between  free  people.  We  can  es- 
tablish trading  networks  that  will  make  us  all  prosper  by  dealing 
with  free  governments,  and  let  those  tyrannies  of  the  world  under- 
stand that  we  don't  consider  them  on  the  same  level  economically, 
politically,  and,  certainly  morally,  than  the  Western  countries. 

CHINA 

That  does  lead  into  this  question,  and,  of  course,  I  do  applaud 
the  fact  that  Free  China — where  we  heard  Mr.  Martinez  talk  about 
what  happened  in  Nationalist  China  before — has  taken  great 
strides  toward  democracy.   However,  what  gave  us  the  leverage 
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with  China?  It  was  Tiananmen  Square.  It  was  the  presence  of  the 
American  media  that  gave  us  that  leverage  with  China. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  question  of  the  Olympics,  because 
I  think  it  is  possible  that  we  could  have  people  there  from  all  over 
the  world  and  the  news  media  there  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
it  might  give  a  vehicle  of  expression,  just  like  Tiananmen  Square 
did,  to  those  people  who  are  struggling  for  democracy. 

BURMA 

So  I  am  struggling  with  that  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  know, 
each  one  of  you,  your  position  on  that,  and,  on  a  side  bar,  I  would 
like  you  also  to  let  me  know  whether  you  believe  Burma  is  one  of 
the  top  human  rights  violators  in  the  world.  Both  of  those  ques- 
tions could  be  answered  by  very  short  answers. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Well,  I  will  take  the  easy  one  first.  Human 
Rights  Watch  does  not  rank  countries,  and  we  don't  pick  worst  vio- 
lators. The  reason  for  that  is  because,  to  a  person  suffering  abuses 
in  a  country  that  we  might  decide  is  lower  down  on  the  totem  pole 
and  not  quite  such  a  bad  violators,  violations  are  just  as  real  to 
them,  and  I  never  want  to  make  a  list  because  I  don't  want  to  give 
any  aid  and  comfort  to  a  country  that  might  be  experiencing  a  sin- 
gle violation. 

However,  having  said  that,  Burma  does  rank  as  one  of  the  great- 
est abusers  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  And  I  think  everyone  can  agree  on  that.  With- 
out saying  at  what  point  on  what  list  they  are,  we  would  have  to 
agree  that  Burma  is  one  of  the  human  rights  disasters,  one  of  the 
great  human  rights  tragedies  on  Earth, 

OLYMPICS  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  The  second  question  was  about  the  Olympics 
in  China. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  I  would  have  to  check  back  with  my  Asia 
Watch  division  about  whether  we  have  taken  a  position  that  the 
Olympics  should  not  go  forward.  I  could  posit  a  guess,  but  I  would 
rather  find  out  exactly  what  we  think  about  that  and  whether  we 
even  take  a  position  on  it.  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  informed  myself  on 
it,  but  I  would  happy  to  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Posner. 

BURMA 

Mr.  Posner.  With  respect  to  Burma,  one  of  the  things  we  have 
been  most  concerned  about  is  that  there  continue  to  be  some  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  that  trade  with  and  support  Burma.  I  share 
all  of  the  sentiments  that  Holly  expressed.  It  is  one  of  the  countries 
that  is  very  much  on  our  screen.  The  SLORC  has  gone  so  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  civilized  behavior  that  there  needs  to  be  a  very 
strong  international  response,  and  unfortunately  a  number  of  coun- 
tries continue  to  find  an  economic  incentive  to  continue  dealing 
with  them,  which  is  unfortunate.  This  is  a  place  where  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  sustained  international  response  at  every  level. 
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OLYMPICS 


With  regard  to  the  Olympics,  we  haven't  taken  an  official  posi- 
tion, but  I  would  say  preliminarily  we  would  be  certainly  be  con- 
cerned that  if  a  decision  were  taken  to  have  the  Olympics  in  China 
that  it  be  done  after  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  on  how  open  the  proc- 
ess was  going  to  be,  what  it  would  mean  for  internal  critics  and 
others.  It  seems  to  me  if  enough  conditions  aren't  applied  the  Chi- 
nese will  take  it  as  a  public  relations  victory,  and  that  would  be 
a  mistake. 

So  I  certainly  would  favor  every  step  to  open  Chinese  society  be- 
fore allowing  that  kind  of  an  international  event  to  take  place. 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to  exert  pressure  be- 
cause China  wants  the  Olympics  very,  very  badly.  They  think  it 
will  give  them  the  respectability  they  have  been  missing  all  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  see  China  not  just  let  out  of  jail  a  few  people 
who've  almost  served  out  their  sentences.  Speaking  personally,  I'd 
like  to  see  China  consider  what  Governor  Patten  has  proposed,  join 
the  international  community  in  its  concerns  for  human  rights  be- 
fore any  consideration  is  given  to  holding  the  Olympics  there. 
Hosting  the  Olympics  is  a  reward.  It  is  regarded  as  such  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think  by 
the  year  2000,  China  will  be  much  more  open  than  today,  not  be- 
cause of  the  leaders  but  because  of  the  Chinese  people.  They  are 
the  ones  changing  China.  They  are  the  engine  of  any  economic  mir- 
acle. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  like  your  optimism. 

What  about  Burma? 

Ms.  Lord.  Burma  is  terrible.  Burma  is  terrible. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  first  thank  you  early  on  in  the  committee's  work  for 
bringing  this  topic  forward,  one  that  I  personally  have  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in.  I  also  commend  Mr.  Lantos,  who,  unfortunately,  is 
not  here,  on  his  work,  whose  reputation  preceded  my  arrival  nere 
in  Congress. 

U.S.  PART  OF  WORLD  COMMUNITY  MOVEMENT 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  Ms.  Lord  and  her  Free- 
dom House  foundation  for  having  Mr.  Diaz-Balart  and  myself  have 
the  opportunity  to  give  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  a  publi- 
cation. The  Politics  of  Psychiatry  in  Revolutionary  Cuba,  which 
talks  about  Castro's  government's  misuse  of  psychiatric  techniques, 
such  as  electro-convulsive  therapy  and  psychotropic  drug  therapy 
to  silence  human  rights  activists  in  opposition  to  the  regime. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  Cuba,  by  way  of  example,  to  arrive  at 
a  broader  question.  I  read  your  Freedom  Review  that  came  out  in 
February — of  your  review  around  the  world.  Cuba  is  one  of  two 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  listed  as  not  free;  it  is  one 
of  those  in  your  comparative  measures  of  freedom  of  independent 
countries   that  ranks   last  in  your  two  categories — both   political 
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rights  and  civil  liberties — that  is  listed  in  your  12  worst-rated  coun- 
tries in  the  entire  world. 

What  I  am  getting  to  in  terms  of  a  question  is,  I  look  at  Cuba 
by  way  of  example  in  terms  of  human  rights  issues,  and  I  think 
about  some  of  the  questions  Mr.  Lantos  raised  and  that  have  been 
talked  about  here — for  example,  sanctions. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  universal 
support  of  sanctions  as  it  relates  to  South  Africa  to  a  great  degree. 

I  recently  sat  in  a  meeting  of  Haitian  business  people  who  were 
convened  by  Mr.  Rangel  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  who  said — and  I  was  very  interested  in  hearing  what  they 
said — "We're  for  the  sanction,  but  we  want  it  to  have  teeth;  other- 
wise, it  will  drag  out  too  long."  So  they  wanted  the  sanction  to 
bring  back  democracy  to  their  country.  And  how  we  have  heard  it 
solicited  in  many  other  parts. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  Diane  Sawyer  last  week  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Castro.  We  never  get  to  see  an  interview  of  human  rights 
activists  in  Cuba;  we  never  get  to  see  an  interview  basically  on  tel- 
evision of  those  people  who  oppose  the  regime,  yet  some  people  ad- 
vocate travel  there,  and  one  can  travel,  but  one  is  segregated  from 
the  Cuban  community. 

Therefore,  the  interchanges  that  might  lead  to  some  positive  ben- 
efits just  don't  happen  because  Cubans  are  not  permitted  to  go  into 
those  sections  in  Varadero  and  what-not  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are  where  the  tourists  are  and  permitted  to  eat  in  their  restaurants 
and  do  all  of  the  things  that  would  create  those  opportunities.  Fidel 
limits  that  tremendously,  and  I  would  link  that  also  to  another  con- 
cern that  I  have.  Northern  Ireland,  where  I  think  the  United 
States  has  had  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  as  it  has  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  refuse  to  talk  about  violations  there. 

My  question  is:  How  do  we  move  to  a  multilateral,  world  opinion 
in  terms  of  moving  the  agenda  of  human  rights?  For  example,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  someone — and  I  won't 
mention  his  name  or  rank  because  he  asked  me  not  to  until  he  is- 
sues his  report — who  gave  us  a  list  of  600  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba.  Castro,  on  Diane  Sawyer's  program,  said  there  are  a  few. 
This  gentleman  gave  me  a  list  of  600  political  prisoners  in  Cuba. 

When  he  issues  his  report,  the  value  of  his  report  and  his  obser- 
vations I  would  dare  say  would  be  much  stronger  than  my  releas- 
ing his  report,  because  he  comes  from  Eastern  Europe  and  a  former 
Communist  country. 

How  do  we  accomplish — and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  panel- 
ists— ^how  do  we  accomplish  the  opportunity  to  have  the  United 
States  participate  as  part  of  a  world  community  movement  toward 
human  rights  violations,  whether  it  be  in  Cuba  or  Northern  Ireland 
or  any  other  place?  Do  we  use  our  negotiations  in  trade  as  one  of 
those  opportunities  to  move  the  rest  of  the  world  community?  Do 
we  do  it  with  foreign  aid?  Do  we  do  it  with  other  treaties?  Because 
I  think  when  we  move  world  community  opinion  that  then  we  have 
greater  opportunities  than  just  simply  U.S.  opinion  vis-a-vis  any 
given  country. 
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CUBA 


Mr.  POSNER.  Let  me  react  to  a  couple  of  things  you  said  very 
quickly.  One,  with  regard  to  a  number  of  places  we  are  talking 
about— Cuba  would  certainly  be  a  prime  example — one  of  the  most 
distressing  and  frustrating  things  about  trying  to  deal  with  human 
rights  in  a  closed  society  is  precisely  what  you  identify,  the  lack  of 
a  vigorous,  independent  human  rights  sector  that  is  allowed  to  op- 
erate freely.  On  some  level  all  of  us,  inside  government  and  out, 
have  to  be  more  attentive  to  creative  ways  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port independent  activism  and  advocacy,  by  people  who  stand  at 
arm's  length  from  and  criticize  their  own  governments. 

Now,  obviously,  in  a  society  like  Cuba  right  now  dissent  is  just 
not  possible.  People  like  Elizardo  Sanchez  and  others  who  have 
fought  this  battle  have  paid  dearly  by  being  imprisoned.  Dissent 
isn't  tolerated  in  a  meaningful  sense. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  INTERNATIONAL  AGENDA 

We  have  to  address  these  issues  as  a  higher  priority.  Protecting 
local  rights  advocates  ought  to  be  more  on  tne  international  agenda 
generally  at  the  U.N.  and  in  our  own  efforts. 

In  general,  to  answer  your  broader  question,  we  have  been — be- 
cause we  are  such  a  strong  country,  because  the  United  States  is 
able  to  do  so  much  on  a  bilateral  level,  we  have  neglected  the  inter- 
national system.  I  believe  strongly  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
now  to  build  an  international  system  that  can  work  to  protect 
human  rights,  but  it  isn't  going  to  be  done  with  lip  service. 

We  have  got  to  understand  that  the  U.N.  system  is  tremendously 
weak.  It  has  suffered  from  years  and  decades  of  inattention.  We 
haven't  funded  it,  we  haven't  supported  it,  we  haven't  provided 
leadership,  and  I  think  if  we  are  serious  about  making  human 
rights  a  multilateral  issue,  as  you  suggest,  and  bringing  tne  world 
community  in,  we  have  got  to  go  in  with  both  feet  and  say  we  real- 
ly intend  to  help  build  the  institution  along  with  others.  We  also 
need  to  commit  to  living  by  this  same  system  at  home.  This  should 
be  part  of  what  we  think  as  we  approach  human  rights  issues  in 
the  nineties  and  in  the  next  century. 

It  is  a  big  commitment.  I  don't  think  we  have  yet  made  it,  but 
we  ought  now  to  be  considering  it  seriously. 

SPECIAL  RAPPORTEUR  APPOINTED  FOR  CUBA 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  If  I  could  just  add  a  sentence  or  two  to  my  col- 
league's remarks,  one  of  the  really  depressing  things  about  dealing 
with  the  human  rights  problems  of  Cuba  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions when  it  finally — with  U.S.  leadership,  I  might  add — appointed 
a  special  rapporteur — and  which  was  a  real  triumph;  it  should 
have  been  done  a  long  time  ago — the  appointment  of  the 
rapporteur  and  his  attempts  to  carryout  a  mission  and  do  a  report 
appeared  to  actually  make  things  worse. 

For  a  time,  the  Cubans  permitted,  you  know,  a  certain  amount 
of  openness,  and  then  the  minute  the  rapporteur  left  there  was  this 
big  crackdown  on  everybody  who  talked  with  him.  It  is  really  a 
great  tragedy  because  it  leaves  you  feeling  like,  "Well,  what  can  be 
done?" 
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I  do,  however,  still  think  that  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  some  of  the  international  human  rights  mechanisms  are 
still  very  useful  for  Cuba — essential.  Until  recently  the  U.N. 
Human  Kights  Commission  has  been  a  bit  of  a  farce.  They  only 
took  up  a  few  countries. 

The  countries  themselves  that  get  to  decide  who  has  observer 
status,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  worse  abusers.  Human  Rights 
Watch  can't  even  get  observer  status  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  because  the  Cubans,  among  others,  have  prevented 
that.  But  it  is  becoming  less  farcical.  The  commissions  taking  up 
many  more  countries.  They  are  capable  of  carrying  out  disin- 
terested, dispassionate  reports.  They  are  looking  at  a  lot  of  viola- 
tors that  were  not  addressed  before.  It  really  has  some  potential. 

The  United  States  has  led  some  of  that — for  example,  in  the  case 
of  Cuba.  We  have  also  fooled  around  with  that  process  a  bit.  You 
know,  we  are  still  playing  games  with  questions  like  a  special 
rapporteur  for  Guatemala  and  countries  that  we  might  not  want  to 
see  come  under  very  vigorous  scrutiny.  So  the  United  States  needs 
to  be  a  real  serious  player  and  a  disinterested  player  within  that 
context,  and  I  think  that,  again,  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  some 
of  those  international  human  rights  mechanisms  do  have  the  possi- 
bility of  being  much  more  significant. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CUBAN  TRAGEDY 

I,  too,  would  like  to  commend  you  for  bringing  human  rights  to 
the  forefront  of  the  agenda  of  this  committee.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  as  a  country  bring  human  rights  to  the  forefront  of 
our  economic  as  well  as  otner  foreign  policies. 

In  a  nonconfrontational  manner,  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
human  rights  community  and  think  that  human  rights  monitoring 
is  not  only  useful  but  very  important.  I  think  I  am  not  only  agree- 
ing with  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Menendez,  but  I  would  like 
to  reemphasize  what  I  consider,  except  in  the  case  of  Freedom 
House  where  I  have  seen  a  number  of  publications  targeted  to  the 
increase  in  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba,  I  think  there  is  insuf- 
ficient consideration  of  the  Cuban  tragedy  by  the  human  rights 
community.  I  say  that  because  we  are  looking  at  a  dictatorship  that 
is  34  years  old— -54  years  old,  90  miles  from  the  United  States,  that 
does  not  even  let  human  rights  monitors  into  the  country.  Whereas, 
in  contrast  to  the  attention  that  publicity  has  on  terrorist  acts  can 
encourage  terrorist  acts,  the  lack  of  sufficient  attention  to  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Cuba,  I  think,  encourages  Castro  to  be 
able  to  get  away  with,  for  example,  not  letting  in  human  rights 
monitors  in  the  country. 

The  point  was  brought  out  earlier  that — ^for  example,  I  believe  it 
was  Ms.  Burkhalter  mentioned  with  regard  to  a  question  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Lantos  on  sanctions  that  you  would  agree  toward  there 
being  able  to  be  more  visiting  or  less  of  a  travel  sanction  with  re- 
gard to  Cuba. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  current  American  law  permits  visits 
to  Cuba  by  journalists  and  academics  and  diplomats.  What  is  being 
sought  by  a  number  of  people  that  would  like  to  alleviate  the  cur- 
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rent  American  policy  of  not  trading  with  the  Castro  dictatorship, 
is  the  abiHty  for  that  Castro  dictatorship  to  have  more  hard  cur- 
rency in  those  tourism  centers  that,  as  Mr.  Menendez  pointed  out, 
produce  hard  currency  and  in  no  way  alleviates  the  plight  of  the 
people  but,  rather,  permits  the  continued  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  regime — its  continuation  which  is,  prima  facie,  a 
guarantee  of  further  violations  of  human  rights. 

Some  of  us  believe  that,  of  course,  we  as  policymakers  need  to 
do  more  than  simply  monitor  human  rights,  and  your  position  is 
fundamental  in  monitoring  human  rights,  but  we  need  to  move  to- 
ward actually  changing  the  status  quo. 

In  cases  such  as  the  Cuban  dictatorship,  the  only  way  to  elimi- 
nate violations  of  human  rights  is  to  eliminate  the  dictatorships.  I 
understand  that  your  positions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are,  per 
se,  human  rights  monitors,  you  don't  take  as  complete  a  position 
on  some  issues.  But  let  me  again  reiterate  that  my  comments  are 
nonconfrontational,  they  are  mostly  rooted  in  admiration  of  the 
work  that  you  all  do. 

After  reviewing  in  writing  here,  reading  the  statement  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Human  Rights,  I  find  it 
a  little  more  difficult,  though  I  still  remain  nonconfrontational,  to 
be  so  because  I  think  that  whereas  your  colleagues  on  the  panel 
were  more  survey  oriented  in  their  review  of  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  the  world,  your  report  was  much  more  specific  with  re- 
gard to  areas,  including  areas  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  think  that 
your  lack  of  inclusion  of  the  Cuban  situation  is  quite  blatant  and 
dramatic.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out.  I  don't  know  why  that  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  ask  you,  why  is  it  that  in  a  specific 
review  even  of  this  hemisphere  of  issues  such  as  Haiti,  and  you 
bring  out  Guatemala,  and  other  very  important  and  troublesome 
areas,  that  you  ignore  the  longest-standing  dictatorship  in  this 
hemisphere  90  miles  away  from  our  shores  that  doesn't  even  let 
human  rights  monitors  into  the  country  and  that  is  really  quite 
savage  in  its  treatment  of  any  sort  of  peaceful  dissent? 

Mr.  Pos^fER.  Let  me  answer,  if  I  may,  real  quickly.  In  fact,  I 
mentioned  five  countries  throughout  the  world  in  the  testimony.  I 
was  trying  to  use  them  as  illustrations  of  sort  of  broader  points.  In 
so  doing,  in  no  sense  did  I  mean  to  suggest  or  do  we  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  we  don't  understand  the  severity  of  the  Cuban  human 
rights  crisis  and  tragedy. 

I  have  been  to  Cuba  twice,  I  have  been  in  the  Cuban  jails,  I  had 
one  long  frustrating  conversation  with  Fidel  Castro  that  I  will 
never  forget  where  we  really  went  at  it.  I  have  no  question  that 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Cuba  is  at  a  crisis.  It  has  been  for 
a  long  time;  it  is  not  getting  better.  To  me  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental issues  is  the  lack  of  openness  in  Cuban  society,  the  fact 
that  people  like  Elizardo  Sanchez  are  trying,  within  the  society,  to 
speak  out  and  raise  these  issues.  I  have  seen  him  in  Cuba,  and  I 
know  what  he  has  gone  through. 

So  I  would  stand  with  anyone  in  saying  that  human  rights  issues 
in  Cuba  are  critical,  they  need  to  be  addressed.  I  think  there  are 
opportunities  now,  and  we  have  tried  to  exploit  those  opportunities 
internationally  to  increase  the  pressure  on  Cuba  from  countries  in 
addition  to  the  United  States. 
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I  think  one  of  the  areas  for  own  energy  now  ought  to  be  to  try 
to  get  other  Latin  American  countries  to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
addressing  the  Cuban  issue,  and  that  is  why  we  have  put  our  en- 
ergy and  attention  through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

HUMAN  rights:  WHAT  STANDARDS  APPLY 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  grappling  with  the  term  "human  rights"  and  wonder  if 
there  is  some  definitional  standard,  and,  if  so,  now  are  we  applying 
it? 

Chairman  Lantos  could  not  have  said  it  better  as  it  doesn't  have 
to  be  a  legalistic  definition;  when  Europeans  massacre  Europeans, 
blacks  massacre  blacks,  and  Asians  massacre  Asians,  I  think  that 
is  about  the  most  concise  definition  I  can  relate  to  on  the  question 
of  human  rights  issues  abuses. 

There  has  been  suggestion  by  the  panel  that  there  should  be 
some  sense  of  consistency  on  how  we  apply  this  basic  concept  and 
principle  in  our  foreign  policies,  I  also  would  like  to  ask  the  panel 
what  standard  should  be  applied? 

I  am  very  pessimistic  about  the  world  communiU^  of  nations,  as 
represented  by  the  United  Nations,  given  how  ineffective  the  U.N. 
has  been.  I  see  a  lot  of  paper  shuffling,  a  lot  of  resolutions,  declara- 
tions of  this  and  that,  but  somehow,  nothing  with  any  real  teeth 
is  accomplished. 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  VIEWS 

I  want  to  ask  the  panel,  what  is  your  perception  of  how  the 
American  public  views  the  human  right  responsibilities  of  this 
country?  I  get  a  sense  that  there  are  those  who  advocate  very 
strongly  that  we  should  take  the  high  moral  ground  and  see  that 
this  be  done,  and  then  we  hear  from  our  good  friend.  Congressman 
Martinez,  suggesting  that  maybe  we  ought  to  clean  up  our  own 
backyard  before  we  start  preaching  human  rights  to  others. 

I  want  to  ask  the  panel,  how  do  we  put  this  in  some  collective 
sense  so  that  we  can  make  it  reality?  When  I  see  our  brothers  here 
from  Tibet  and  we  have  official  diplomatic  ties  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  it  makes  me  question  U.S.  policy.  After  all  the 
problems  with  Tiananmen  Square  and  other  human  rights  viola- 
tions, how  do  we  really  make  it  to  the  point  where  the  United 
States  can  say  that  our  human  rights  policy  is  affecting  reality  and 
isn't  some  abstract  concept? 

I  want  your  suggestions.  How  do  you  think  that  we  should,  as 
the  American  people,  preserve  this — aggressively  through  unilat- 
eral action  as  has  been  suggested  earlier,  or  should  we  let  other 
countries  take  the  lead;  or  use  multilateral  measures  through  the 
United  Nations  as  the  forum? 

You  suggest  that  we  aggressively  pursue  it,  but  given  the  reali- 
ties, sometimes  we  have  to  work  with  dictators  in  countries  we 
wish  to  maintain  relations  with.  We  live  in  a  very  imperfect  world. 
I'm  groping  for  answers  to  this  question.  There  is  no  one  country, 
or  people,  or  culture  that  can  legitimately  claim  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  human  rights  violations. 
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What  are  your  thoughts? 

Mr,  POSNER.  Let's  start  with  a  simple  example  which  will  make 
the  discussion  more  real.  I  think  almost  no  government  in  the 
world,  perhaps  no  government,  says  that  they  torture  people,  and 
yet  we  know  that  it  goes  on  in  probably  80  or  100  countries  in  the 
world.  Let's  start  with  the  premise  that  it  ought  to  be  at  the  top 
of  U.S.  policy  to  say,  if  we  know  that  torture  is  occurring,  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try  to  stop  it.  Forget  about  the 
United  Nations  for  a  moment;  let's  just  talk  about  what  we  can  do 
ourselves.  The  U.S.  Government  has  diplomats  in  150  countries  in 
the  world,  or  180  countries  now.  They  are  dealing  regularly  with 
governments  that  they  know  are  involved  in  these  sorts  of  prac- 
tices. I  think  the  United  States  should  be  in  a  position  now  to  step 
up  the  pressure  that  it  applies  to  governments. 

In  a  country  like  Syria,  just  to  cite  an  example,  there  has  been 
a  reluctance  to  raise  these  cases  because  the  U.S.  Government  has 
other  fish  to  fry,  we  have  got  other  interests.  Let's  just  make  it  rou- 
tine. Every  time  a  report  is  received  at  a  U.S.  Embassy,  every  time 
Amnesty  International  or  Human  Rights  Watch  or  Freedom  House 
comes  up  with  a  report  that  somebody  is  being  tortured,  let's  take 
it  seriously.  Let's  go  to  the  governments  and  say,  "Why  is  this 
going  on?  You  know,  we  have  a  policy  that  says  this  is  against 
international  law,  and  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it."  I 
think  there  are  tremendous  opportunities  that  are  untapped.  Some- 
times torture  is  not  raised  because  it  is  uncomfortable,  difficult, 
awkward.  All  of  those  things  affect  diplomats  in  the  real  world.  But 
the  practical  effect  of  taking  human  rights  seriously,  even  in  our 
own  diplomacy,  I  think  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROBLEMS  AT  HOME 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  I  do  not  fear  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez's suggestion  that  the  United  States  is  not  fit  to  speak  on 
international  human  rights  because  we  have  human  rights  prob- 
lems at  home.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  demand  that  our  Govern- 
ment take  an  activist  role  in  international  affairs  and  be  a  pro- 
moter and  defender  of  human  rights  even  though  we  do  not  have 
a  perfect  human  rights  record  at  home  and  even  though  in  our  for- 
eign affairs  we  have  not  promoted  human  rights  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

My  organization  does  work  on  human  rights  problems  within  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  serves  as  a  positive  example  in 
many,  many  things  internationally.  We  serve  as  a  negative  one  in 
some.  I  would  mention  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  alone 
among  our  Western  allies,  continues  to  use  the  death  penalty  regu- 
larly. The  American  people  seem  to  love  it;  the  United  States  exe- 
cutes prisoners;  we  execute  retarded  prisoners,  recently.  It  is  an  of- 
fense. We  consider  it  a  human  rights  abuse.  We  wish  the  United 
States  would  have  a  different  policy.  That  does  not  mean  because 
the  United  States  has  such  a  human  rights  problem  here  that  we 
are  unfit  to  raise  our  voices  on  human  rights.  Elsewhere  I  disagn^ee 
with  that  proposition. 
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INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS 


I  think  that  in  addition  to  some  of  the  sort  of  technical,  practical 
suggestions  that  I  bring  out  in  my  testimony,  the  most  important 
commitment  should  be  for  the  United  States  to  approach  human 
rights  concerns  in  our  dealings  with  other  countries  in  terms  of 
international  obligations.  These  are  not  standards  that  Human 
Rights  Watch  made  up,  or  Holly  Burkhalter,  or  Congressman 
Faleomavaega,  or  Bill  Clinton,  these  are  international  standards 
that  governments  around  the  world  have  agreed  to,  they  have  sol- 
emnly agreed  to  them,  and  that  means  international  law  standards 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  armed  conflict  both  internally  and  inter- 
nationally, it  means  the  international  covenant  that  is  the  inter- 
national community's  expression  and  commitment  to  human  rights 
standards. 

I  am  very  worried  when  I  see  debate  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Third  World  shaping  up  around  North  versus  South,  and 
I  think  that  if  the  U.S.  human  rights  policies  are  not  rooted  in 
international  law  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  very  far.  Indeed, 
even  some  of  our  interlocutors  in  the  human  rights  community 
don't  want  to  see  the  United  States  trying  to  press  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment, our  kinds  of  institutions,  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are  human  rights  standards  that  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
have  agreed  to,  and  those  should  be  our  marching  orders,  as  it 
were. 

MECHANISMS  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  MONITORING 

Ms.  Lord.  Could  I  just  add  that  we  are  not  perfect,  nobody  is 
perfect,  but  we  have  the  mechanisms  by  which  we  examine  our- 
selves. We  have  the  press.  People  can  speak  out.  In  many  ways  we 
are  our  own  best  critics  and  our  own  worst  critics. 

The  problem  is,  in  many  of  these  other  countries,  when  there  are 
violations  the  people  have  no  recourse.  And  if  I  may  just  add  our 
support.  Freedom  House's  support,  for  the  radios.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty.  Through  those  channels,  people  learn  of 
the  human  rights  abuses  within  their  country.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
radios,  they  would  not  know. 

Here,  we  may  not  be  perfect,  but  there  is  always  somebody  who 
is  going  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So  the  consensus  is  that  in  some  ways  we 
could  do  more,  a  lot  more  than  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Ms.  Lord.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  time  is  running. 
Thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to 
welcome  our  very  distinguished  panel. 

As  Holly  knows,  we  had  a  very  fine,  I  think,  human  rights  meet- 
ing with  members  of  the  human  rights  community  just  a  few  days 
ago  with  Mr.  Lantos'  committee.  It  went  on  for  some  3  hours  in  one 
of  the  best  exchanges,  although  this  is  a  very  fine  one  as  well. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  the  panel,  too,  when  they  talk  about 
the  U.S.  fitness  to  speak  out  on  human  rights.  While  we  are  not 
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perfect,  I  think  the  worst  violators  of  human  rights  abroad  would 
like  nothing  better  than  us  to  cease  and  desist  in  speaking  out, 
and,  as  Ms.  Lord  pointed  out  so  aptly,  we  do  have  the  mechanisms, 
whether  it  be  due  process  or  a  free  press,  a  free  Congress,  opposi- 
tion parties  and  the  like,  so  that  there  is  a  check  and  a  balance, 
and  the  problem  in  most  of  these  totalitarian  governments  and 
countries  is  that  it  does  not  exist.  So  if  we  don't  speak  out  and 
international  human  rights  organizations  and  the  U.N.  does  not, 
that  poor  person  who  languishes  in  a  gulag  being  tortured  day  and 
night  has  no  one  to  speak  out  for  him  or  her.  So  I  think  your  points 
are  very  well  taken. 

COERCION  AND  POPULATION  CONTROL 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  on  a  few  different  areas,  and  I  know 
the  format  doesn't  lend  itself  to  a  country-by -country -by-country 
type  of  discussion  today,  but  I  would  like  to  focus  on  a  few. 

Perhaps  it  is  apt  and  appropriate  with  the  Tibetan  monks  here, 
the  issue  of  religious  freedom  or  lack  of  freedom  in  Tibet  and 
China,  and  the  other  issue — one  of  the  other  human  rights  issues 
of  coercive  abortion  and  coercive  population  control  remain  at  very, 
very  heightened  levels.  I  recall  reading  in  the  Dalai  Lama's  book 
that  he  pointed  out  that,  as  a  matter  of  kind  of  genocide,  coercive 
population  control  was  being  forced  upon  the  Tibetan  people,  and 
we  have  had  witnesses  before  this  committee,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  had  made  a  number  of  fact-finding  trips  to  Tibet 
and  China,  who  pointed  out  that  sometimes  as  late  as  the  ninth 
month,  right  as  the  process  of  birth  was  occurring,  Chinese  doctors, 
by  way  of  a  syringe,  were  inject  formaldehyde  and  other  kinds  of 
poisons  into  the  cranium  of  these  children  as  yet  to  be  bom  as  a 
way  of  ridding  the  world  of  another  Tibetan  or  of  another  Chinese. 

The  issue  is  still  with  us,  unfortunately.  There  are  apologists 
who  try  to  lower  the  focus  on  coercion  and  population  control,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  g^eat  detriment  to  women  in  China,  and  I  think 
you  made  an  excellent  point,  Ms.  Lord,  when  you  said  just  because 
we  don't  see  it,  it  doesn't  touch  us. 

What  goes  on  in  these  so-called  hospitals  and  clinics  and,  very 
often,  very  dirty  environs  is  the  repression  of  women,  the  destruc- 
tion of  children,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  family  to  a  large  extent 
in  China,  trying  to  meet  some  artificial  goal  of  one  child  per  couple 
in  China. 

A  question,  if  you  could:  What  ought  we  be  doing  to  raise  this 
issue  to  the  highest  possible  level,  so  that  this  kind  of  coercion  will 
cease? 

MFN  FOR  CHINA  AND  ROMANIA 

Secondly,  we  have  a  number  of  questions  on  this  committee  and 
in  the  Congress  about  most  favored  nation  status  for  China,  what 
it  be  conditioned  on,  and  the  same  question  on  Romania.  We  had 
a  surprise  vote  last  year  when  MFN  was  defeated  by  the  House. 
I  think  most  people  thought  it  might,  with  the  administration 
pushing  for  it — might  go  through. 
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FUJIMORI  IN  PERU 


Again,  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  I  will  narrow  it  to  four 
brief  ones.  Fujimori  in  Peru,  as  we  all  know,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
concluded  a  human  rights  agreement — ^your  insights  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  has  any  meaning,  what  is  his  record?  and,  finally,  reli- 
gious repression  in  Islamic  countries,  which  is  on  the  rise,  particu- 
larly in  Saudi  Arabia,  one  of  our  allies,  where  Christians  are  beat- 
en, and  other  people  of  faith,  simply  because  they  are  different 
from  the  Islamic  persuasion. 

FORCED  ABORTION 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  We  had  a  long  discussion  about  forced  abortion 
in  China  when  we  last  met,  Mr.  Smith,  so  I  won't  add  much  to  my 
remarks  except  to  say  that  you  know  that  we  consider  the  act  to 
be  an  abuse  of  human  rights.  It  is  a  difficult  one  to  monitor.  It  is 
not  easy  to  monitor  human  rights  in  China  anyway.  That  is  par- 
ticularly hard  to  monitor,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  occurs,  and 
it  is  a  grave  offense  against  the  integrity  of  a  woman's  body. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AGREEMENT  IN  PERU 

On  the  subject  of  the  recent  human  rights  agreement  in  Peru,  at 
precisely  the  time  that  President  Fujimori  is  agreeing  to  all  kinds 
of  human  rights  things,  he  is  vigorously  persecuting  human  rights 
monitors  within  Peru.  One  of  those  who  has  been — and  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  has  been  issued — is  Carlos  Chipoco,  who  worked  in 
my  organization  and  is  a  magnificent  Peruvian  human  rights  lead- 
er and  a  very  close  friend.  Carlos,  because  he  is  a  human  rights 
investigator,  may  well  go  to  jail. 

Furthermore,  the  Peruvian  armed  forces  regularly  denounce 
America's  Watch,  one  of  my  divisions,  as  being  sympathetic  with 
Sendero  Luminoso,  one  of  the  cruelest  and  ugliest  guerrilla  forces 
on  the  planet  today. 

So,  really,  I  think  the  best  test  of  what  President  Fujimori's  in- 
tentions are  in  Peru  is  whether  or  not  he  will  permit  his  own  Peru- 
vian human  rights  community  to  monitor  human  rights  without  in- 
terference, whether  he  will  permit  international  monitors  such  as 
ourselves  not  to  be  at  risk  of  attacks  by  military  death  squads  be- 
cause we  are  considered  to  be  pro-Sendero,  and  whether  or  not  his 
government  is  willing  to  prosecute  any  of  the  thousands  of  cases 
of  gross  atrocities  by  the  armed  forces.  Then  I  think  we  will  have 
a  sense  of  where  he  is  going  on  human  rights,  but  I  am  not  much 
interested  in  what  his  agreements  were  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  POSNER.  May  I  just  followup  with  regard  to  Peru  in  particu- 
lar. One  of  the  issues  I  raised  in  my  written  testimony  that  is  be- 
fore us  today  is  how  affirmative  democracy  programs  by  the  United 
States,  like  administration  of  justice,  are  carried  out.  I  suggest  to 
this  committee  that  it  is  important  at  this  stage  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  Peru,  because  it  represents  in  a  sense  the  test  of  how 
we  go  forward  with  such  programs. 

Peru  has  set  up  faceless  courts  where  judges  and  prosecutors  are 
anonymous,  where  witnesses  aren't  identified,  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  challenge  the  credibility  of  a  witness;  police  present 
testimony  but  never  actually  come  in  person  so  the  accused  party 
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can't  confront  them;  120  judges  have  been  dismissed.  There  are  se- 
riously over  broad  laws,  including  a  law  that  Holly's  colleague,  Car- 
los Chipoco,  is  now  being  prosecuted  under  called  Apology  for  Ter- 
rorism. It  minimalized  speech,  not  action.  Those  laws  are  applied 
very  liberally  and  lawyers  that  challenge  the  system  are  intimi- 
dated and  threatened.  This  is  a  system  that  is  very  harsh.  The 
question  for  the  U.S.  Grovernment  at  this  moment  is  do  we  want 
to  be  applying  U.S.  funds  to  support  this  legal  system? 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  PROGRAM 

There  is  an  Administration  of  Justice  Program  which  has  existed 
since  1986.  There  is  now  an  ongoing  consideration  within  AID  and 
the  State  Department  about  whether  to  continue  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Peru.  My  judgment  would  be  there  has  to  be  a  threshold 
requirement  for  those  programs.  I  am  not  opposed  to  administra- 
tion of  justice  programs,  I  think  they  can  serve  a  useful  point,  but 
we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  what  are  we  building  on,  what  are 
we  supporting.  I  would  suggest  that  Peru  doesn't  meet  the  thresh- 
old test. 

That  is  to  say,  we  shouldn't  be  strengthening  faceless  courts  or 
military  tribunals,  which  are  also  used  in  some  of  these  cases, 
against  civilians.  We  ought  to  be  taking  a  look  at  who  are  we  really 
aiding  and  what  is  the  effect  on  human  rights  when  administration 
of  justice  is  applied  this  way.  This  is  an  important  question  for  this 
committee  and  for  Congress  to  examine. 

SENDERO  LUMINOSO 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  briefly,  if  you  could  respond:  Guzman's  two  de- 
fense attorneys,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  were  themselves  convicted 
and  put  into  prison  for  life.  How  do  we  deal  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  people  who  bring  evidence  and  those  who  hear,  the 
judges,  are  very  often  targeted  for  elimination  by  Sendero?  I  mean 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  tough  tightrope  that  we  walk  here. 

Mr.  POSNER.  This  is  the  tough  case.  There  is  no  question, 
Sendero  is  ferocious,  they  know  no  limits,  and  so  you  have  got  a 
government,  understandably,  that  is  preoccupied  with  security. 
They  have  an  obligation  to  protect  their  own  citizens,  so  they  can 
take  extraordinary  measures. 

My  point  is  that  even  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  operating,  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  they  have  set 
up  a  system  that  is  designed  to  fail.  It  is  designed  not  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  it  is  designed  not  to  allow  lawyers  to  have  a  part 
in  that  process.  It  is  not  a  system  that  we  want  to  support  or  build 
on. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  Lord. 

ABORTIONS  IN  CHINA 

Ms.  Lord.  To  answer  the  question  that  you  have  asked  about 
abortions  in  China,  I  would  like  to  put  the  emphasis  on  supporting 
this  committee's  interest  in  furthering  democratization  because  it 
holds  the  answer.  It's  true,  babies  are  killed.  Why?  Because  many 
cadres  feel  no  responsibility  to  the  people.  They  feel  responsibility 
only  to  the  party  or  to  the  higher-ups. 
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While  killing  babies  is  not  official  policy,  it  happens.  It  happens 
because  many  cadres  feel  their  responsibilitv  is  to  fulfill  the  party 
edict  of  one-child  per  family.  They  will  fulfill  it  any  way  they  can, 
even  in  the  most  extreme  ways. 

MFN 

Coming  back  to  sanctions  and  your  question  on  MFN,  I  would 
like  to  just  point  out  that  today  we  hear  much  about  the  global 
economy,  our  own  faltering  economy,  and  how  important  economics 
and  markets  are;  we  hear  much  less  about  our  long-term  interests 
and  our  interests  in  investing  in  other  needs  of  people  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  GNP  and  the  average  annual  income  are  not  enough  in 
the  long  run.  The  old  saying,  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
or  "Woman  does  not  live  by  break  alone,"  is  still  true.  We  had  par- 
liamentarian sitting  on  the  visitors'  gallery  from  Thailand.  That 
country  is  doing  very,  very  well  economically,  but  still  the  people 
want  a  say  in  their  government.  What  happened  only  last  year  in 
Bangkok  proved  this  very  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  first  commend  our  guests  this  morning  for  the  extraor- 
dinary work  which  they  all  do  and  participate  in.  We  owe  them  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  virtually  everything  that  my  col- 
leagues have  said  so  far.  I  think  that  we  all  share  a  common  inter- 
est in  human  rights  regardless  of  what  side  of  the  aisle  we  sit.  I 
think  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war  we  are  focusing  on  it 
more  than  ever. 

ASSISTING  FORMER  U.S.S.R.  AND  NEW  REPUBLICS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

I  have  been  an  advocate — and,  Ms.  Lord,  I  was  reading  your  tes- 
timony, and  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  assist  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
the  newly  formed  republics  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  a 
generational  chance  to  assist  them  with  democracy.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  fear  we  are  not  responding  to  quickly  enough.  I  notice 
that  Presidents  Clinton  and  Mitterrand  met  and  issued  a  state- 
ment this  morning  in  essence  saying  that.  I  think  that  if  democracy 
fails  in  Russia  it  will  have  catastrophic  implications  for  this  coun- 
try, for  the  world  indeed.  I  think  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
doing  more  in  that  regard  and  making  sure  that  the  experimen- 
tation with  democracy  is  more  than  just  a  passing  chance  in  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  agree  with  your  testimony  that 
there  has  been  good  news  that  if  69  percent  of  the  world  population 
today  lives  in  free  or  partly  free  societies,  more  than  ever  before, 
clearly  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  that  is  good 
news. 

YUGOSLAVIAN  VIOLATIONS 

I  wanted  to  touch  on  a  few  spots  that  perhaps  haven't  been  men- 
tioned. I  have  been  on  this  committee  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, for  5  years  now,  and  I  have  been  talking.  Unfortunately,  a 
lot  of  what  I  have  said  about  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  come  to 
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pass  in  terms  of  the  terrible  human  rights  violations  in  the  Kosovo 
region  of  Serbia.  I  intend  to  make  my  first  trip  there  next  month. 

The  Serb  authorities  have  virtually  denied  any  kind  of  rights  to 
the  Albanian  ethnic  majority,  90  or  95  percent  living  in  the  Kosovo 
regfion,  shut  down  the  schools,  denied  basic  human  rights  and 
closed  the  Parliament.  Added  to  the  insult  to  injury  by,  when  Yugo- 
slavia was  still  a  nation,  using  the  vote  of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina 
to  kind  of  implement  Serbian  oppression,  and  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Posner,  I  absolutely  agree  with  you.  We  should  continue  to  per- 
suade the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  authorize  the  immediate  deploy- 
ment of  a  large  team  of  U.N.  human  rights  monitors  in  Kosovo  and 
Vojvodina.  I  also  have  been  urging  the  USIA  to  have  some  kind  of 
presence  in  Kosovo  so  people  will  understand  that  we  are  not  clos- 
ing a  blind  eye. 

So  I  wanted  to  hear  all  your  comments  on  Kosovo.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Rohrabacher.  What  we  are  witnessing  today  in  Bosnia  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  certainly  nothing  short  of  genocide,  and  I  am 
very  disappointed  with  what  I  feel  is  the  response  of  the  world 
community  and  the  response  of  this  country.  So  I  would  like  some 
comments  on  the  Kosovo  region. 

BLIND  EYE  TOWARD  NORTHERN  IRELAND? 

I  also  want  to  touch  on  a  couple  of  other  places  in  the  world.  I 
have  been  very  critical  of  the  British  policy  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
I  don't  think  that  was  touched  on  today.  I  think  we  in  this  countir 
sometimes  tend  to  turn  a  blind  eye  because  of  our  relationship  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  an  important  relationship  and  certainly 
a  very  important  alliance,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  what  I  feel  are  the  terrible  human  rights  abuses  against 
Catholics  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

CAMEROON  ELECTIONS 

Also,  to  switch  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  the  Cameroonian  opposition  leader  in  Washington, 
Dr.  Frundi,  who  I  believe  ought  to  be  the  current  head  of  state  in 
Cameroon  if  not  for  an  election  that  was  stolen  from  him.  He  and 
his  supporters  were  placed  under  house  arrest  for  a  couple  of 
months  after  the  election.  The  official  government,  the  regime  in 
power  now,  which  conducted  the  elections  in  wide-scale  fraud  and 
irregularities,  said  that  Dr.  Frundi  lost  the  election  by  two  points, 
and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  won  that  election. 

I  wouldHke  some  comments  on  those  areas,  if  I  might. 

KOSOVO  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  can  comment  on  the  first  two,  on  Kosovo  and 
Northern  Ireland,  very  quickly. 

Regarding  the  former  Yugoslavia.  All  of  us  in  the  human  rights 
community  share  your  absolute  frustration  with  the  lack  of  re- 
sponse from  the  world  community,  but  not  just  recently.  One  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  apparent  now  to  everybody  is  that,  4  or  5 
years  ago  at  least,  the  world  community  should  have  been  more  at- 
tentive, should  have  been  more  aggressive,  should  have  been  more 
demanding.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where  things  have  gotten  so  out 
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of  control  that  we  are  all  trying  desperately  to  find  the  best  alter- 
natives among  alternatives  tnat  are  all  pretty  grim. 

So  there  are  many,  many  lessons.  Some  day  somebody  will  write 
a  book  about  Yugoslavia.  It  may  be  the  one  place  where  every 
major  government  in  the  world  did  the  wrong  thing  all  the  time  for 
5  years,  and  this  is  what  we  have  to  show  for  it. 

I  do  believe  in  Kosovo  and  also  Macedonia  there  are  real  prob- 
lems that  could  escalate  into  an  absolute  crisis  very  quickly.  I  don't 
think  we  are  reacting  fast  enough.  The  suggestion  of  having  at 
least  a  big  monitoring  team  is  one  small  step.  There  has  to  be  a 
recognition  that  the  problem  is  festering  and  there  could  be  a  po- 
tential explosion  in  Kosovo  at  any  point  which  could  be  cata- 
strophic. 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Engel.  You  know,  when  I  spoke  with  Larry  Eagleburger  a 
few  years  ago  about  it — ^he  was  not  then  Secretary  of  State — he 
said  to  me  in  a  meeting  that  we  had  in  this  committee  that — ^he 
was  arguing  that  the  policy  of  the  then  Bush  administration  was 
to  keep  Yugoslavia  together.  I  and  others  said  that  we  didn't  think 
that  that  was  viable,  that  they  didn't  want  to  stay  together.  If  we 
didn't  formulate  some  policies  that  would  help  ease  a  peaceful 
breaking  up  or  dissolution  of  the  country  that  we  feared  that  there 
would  be  civil  war.  And  I  remember  one  thing  he  said  to  me  which 
really  stuck  in  my  head.  He  said,  "You  know,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing in  Yugoslavia  because,  frankly,  we  don't  know  what  to  do, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  do  anything." 

Mr.  PosNER.  Well,  I  think  that  characterized  the  way  the  whole 
world  was  behaving. 

There  are  two  other  things,  very  quickly,  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  One  is  that  on  April  22  the  U.N.  is  sched- 
uled to  come  forward  with  a  set  of  proposals  for  setting  up  a  war 
crimes  tribunal.  Many  in  the  human  rights  community  nave  great 
concerns  that  this  is  not  being  viewed  as  a  serious  effort  or  under- 
taking as  one  would  think.  The  international  community  has  paid 
lip  service  to  the  notion  that  we  want  to  hold  people  accountable, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  going  to  happen  on  April  23. 

So  I  would  urge  that  you  and  others  in  the  Congress  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  and  make  sure  that  if,  in  fact,  at  this  moment  there 
is  going  to  be  a  war  crimes  initiative  that  it  be  done  properly,  that 
it  be  properly  funded,  supported,  and  that  we  take  it  seriously.  To 
do  it  poorly  now  is  the  worst  of  all  alternatives.  This  is  one  area 
that  deserves  attention. 

The  other — and  it  is  in  my  testimony — is  that  we  have  also  said 
that  there  is  a  very  modest  effort  the  United  States  can  take  uni- 
laterally, and  that  is  to  allow  in  on  an  emergency  basis,  25,000  peo- 
ple from  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  ref- 
ugees. We  are  fiilly  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  desire  not  to 
allow  ethnic  cleansing  to  succeed,  or  to  allow  people  to  simply  leave 
the  place  to  the  victors,  if  you  will,  of  an  armed  conflict. 

But  there  are  some  people,  former  detainees,  women  who  have 
been  raped  in  some  instances,  some  families  with  mixed  ethnic 
marriages,  where  there  is  a  critical  protection  issue.  For  some 
there  is  simply  no  place  to  go,  and  we  are  saying  as  a  matter  of 
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emergency  preparedness  the  U.S.  Government  ought  to  be  taking 
some  of  those  who  are  in  the  most  critical  physical  danger.  There 
clearly  are  some  people  the  UNHCR  and  others  have  identified  who 
need  refuge.  This  is  something  Congpress  can  do  immediately  with- 
out waiting  for  international  action. 

INTIMIDATION  OF  LAWYERS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

With  regard  to  Northern  Ireland,  I  mention  in  my  written  state- 
ment that  there  is  an  opportunity  now  to  raise  some  issues  regard- 
ing human  rights.  I  participated  in  a  Lawyers  Committee  delega- 
tion to  Northern  Ireland  last  year.  We  released  a  report  several 
weeks  ago  in  Belfast  on  the  intimidation  of  lawyers.  A  lawyer 
named  Patrick  Finucane  was  murdered  in  February  of  1989.  There 
has  never  been  a  full  investigation  of  his  case.  We  have  called  for 
an  independent  public  inquiry  and,  in  fact,  raised  this  at  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  2  weeks  ago.  The  U.S.  Government 
could  weigh  in  behind  that  call.  We  also  have  called  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  broader  intimidation  and  threats  against  lawyers  there. 
These  are  narrow  issues,  but  there  is  clearly  a  problem.  I  think  the 
U.S.  Government  could  play  a  very  constructive  role  in  a  very  dis- 
crete area  right  now  and  it  would  be  heard. 

Thank  you. 

A  TIME  TO  MAKE  NEW  RULES 

Ms.  Lord.  I  just  want  to  reiterate  that  I  think  the  situation  in 
Yugoslavia  is  exactly  because  we  did  not  make  our  wishes  known 
forcefully,  we  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  we  should  not 
approach  the  twenty-first  century  with  not  knowing  what  to  do 
about  democracy  and  human  rights.  This  is  a  time  to  make  new 
rules,  and  we  should  lead  in  that  effort.  Thus,  people  will  know 
when  they  do  things  what  will  be  the  consequences.  I  don't  think 
they  had  any  idea  that  they  were  going  to  have  this  much  interest. 
They  were  going  to  do  whatever  they  were  going  to  do,  and  we  al- 
lowed them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  agree. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  If  I  could  just  Say  a  word  about  U.S.  policy  and 
international  policy  in  the  Balkans,  of  which  the  Kosovo  issue  is  a 
part.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  human  rights  problems,  as 
I  understand  it.  One  is,  of  course,  the  siege  of  the  cities  under 
Bosnian  control  and  the  use  of  ethnic  cleansing  of  which  gross 
abuses  as  well  as,  of  course,  interruption  of  relief  supplies  are  very 
much  the  feature. 

There  is  the  second  part  of  the  human  rights  picture  which  is 
continued  ethnic  cleansing  in  areas  under  Serbian  control.  The 
Banja  Luca  area  at  this  moment,  of  course,  is  under  particular 
pressure,  and  some  of  the  most  horrendous  atrocities,  including  the 
use  of  rape  as  a  means  to  terrorize  and  very  much  an  instrument 
of  ethnic  cleansing,  are  going  on  in  areas  already  under  Serbian 
control,  and  Moslem  and  Croatian  populations  are  still  coming  out 
in  very,  very  large  numbers.  And  then  thirdly,  of  course,  the  situa- 
tion like  Kosovo  where  the  abuses  have  not  reached  the  levels  of 
the  areas  already  cleansed  or  the  areas  currently  undergoing 
cleansing  but  which  are  very  vulnerable  indeed. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  international  community's  great  mistake 
in  dealing  with  these  human  rights  problems  was  that  human 
rights  issues  were  largely  left  to  the  end  of  the  negotiations  agenda 
instead  of  being  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  agenda,  and  thus  the 
Serbians  are  happy  to  continue  to  sit  at  the  talks  indefinitely  while 
breaking  every  agreement,  breaking  every  Security  Council  com- 
mitment, and  continuing  the  horrific  processes. 

The  fact  that  negotiations  went  on  and  the  long-term  political 
settlement  was  what  was  being  talked  about  but  the  human  rights 
issues  and  the  humanitarian  issues  were  going  to  be  left  until  all 
that  was  fixed  was  a  disastrous  distortion  of  priorities. 

Accordingly,  now,  as  Mike  said,  dealing  with  all  bad  choices,  it 
seems  to  me  the  international  community  must  at  last  put  the 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  issues  first  on  the  agenda.  The 
Vance-Owen  process  should  say  we  are  only  going  to  talk  about  the 
human  rights  issues,  we  are  only  going  to  arrange  a  consensus  and 
compliance  with  stopping  the  siege  of  the  cities,  stopping  ethnic 
cleansing,  and  permitting  the  troops  in  the  area  to  carryout  their 
mandate  as  already  required  under  Security  Council  resolutions. 
Finally,  they  should  find  a  way  to  send  in  very  large  numbers  of 
human  rights  people  either  with  armed  accompaniment  or  not. 
They  should  seek  and  demand  Serbian  compliance  that  there  can 
be  international  monitors  in  some  of  the  areas  already  under  Ser- 
bian control  where  the  worst  abuses  are  taking  places  and  in  areas 
like  Kosovo  which  can  get  much  worse  very  quickly.  I  think  that 
once  the  international  community  has  insisted  that  the  Serbians 
comply  with  such  human  rights  agreements,  then  there  must  be 
enforcement  of  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  Can  anyone  comment  on  Cameroon? 

CAMEROON 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Yes,  just  briefly.  The  example  you  mentioned, 
it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  bring  it  up.  It  is  one  of  those  invisible 
human  rights  issues,  and  it  is  a  situation  where  an  elected  opposi- 
tion has  simply  not  been  permitted  to  do  their  job.  The  human 
rights  monitors,  too,  are  under  pressure,  journalists  being  thrown 
into  the  clink  as  well  as  human  rights  activists. 

I  think  that  the  U.S.  Grovernment  can  affect  that  situation  by 
manipulating  our  own  foreign  aid  relationships  with  Cameroon, 
but,  you  know,  my  suspicion  is  that  the  French  are  the  real  players 
here,  and  I  would  hope  and  assume  that  our  Grovernment  was  in 
serious  conversation  with  our  French  allies  about  ways  to  bring 
maximum  attention  on  the  Cameroonians. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  panelists  here.  I  also  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  the  contingent  of  11  monks  who  have  joined 
us  today  from  Tibet,  and  we  express  our  welcome  to  them  and  our 
grave  concern  for  what  is  happening  in  Tibet,  and  that  would  be 
my  first  question  to  the  panelists,  and  I  want  to  thank  our  chair- 
man for  focusing  attention  on  the  issue  of  human  rights.  We  have 
a  new  set  of  challenges  around  the  world  as  we  look  to  the  new 
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world  order,  and  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  this  new 
world  order  that  we  have  additional  and  very  critical  problems  of 
human  rights  arising  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  throughout  the  world 
that  need  to  be  addressed  appropriately. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  we  welcome  our  experts  who  are  here 
today,  and  we  welcome  your  thoughts.  I  regret  that  I  wasn't  able 
to  be  here  at  the  beginning  of  vour  testimony,  but  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  over  some  of  your  remarks. 

COLONIZATION  OF  TIBET  BY  CHINA 

I  would  like  to  ask  our  panelists,  with  regard  to  Tibet,  we  have 
seen  a  virtual  colonization  of  Tibet  by  China,  a  removal  of  all  of 
the  important  old  cultural  institutions  and  religious  institutions  by 
the  Chinese  as  they  colonize  Tibet  with  more  and  more  Chinese  na- 
tionalists. We  have  seen  a  great  loss  of  life  in  Tibet  as  China  moves 
in  and  takes  over. 

We  are  about  to  welcome  once  again  His  Holiness,  the  Dalai 
Lama  who  will  be  visiting  Washington  in  the  next  few  weeks.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  hear  more  of  his  recommendations  with  regard 
to  how  we  bring  about  a  better  relationship  between  Tibet  and 
China.  What  would  be  your  thoughts  about  improving  the  human 
rights  aspects  in  Tibet?  Mrs.  Lord,  I  ask  that  of  you  and  our  other 
panelists. 

Ms.  Lord.  Again  I  come  back  to  the  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able even  in  the  question  of  Tibet.  Before  Tiananmen  Square,  be- 
fore the  Chinese  people  or  the  Han  people  experienced  themselves 
the  crackdown  so  visibly  seen  by  the  world,  I  think  most  Chinese, 
Han  Chinese,  thought  it  was  a  problem  far  away  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  But  I  think  the  one  good  thing  that  has  come  in 
the  last  3  years  is  a  recognition  that  what  happens  to  Tibet  is  of 
importance  to  the  Chinese  people. 

I  think  this  is  perhaps  very  new  to  you;  you  probably  think  that 
the  Chinese  people  were — I  mean  the  Chinese  people,  I  don't  mean 
the  Chinese  Government — concerned  about  Tibet.  Actually  they 
were  not — ^Tibet  was  only  a  very  far  off  place  to  them  before.  But 
now,  when  they  hear  about  martial  law  in  Tibet,  they  react  dif- 
ferently. They  have  experienced  martial  law  themselves. 

So  this  is  perhaps  the  only  good  thing  that  I  can  say  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  3  years.  At  least  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  Tibetians  should  be  allowed  more  say 
in  their  own  government.  I  think  progress  on  Tibet  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  the  short  run.  For  the  short  run,  the  only  hope  is  for  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  Well,  up  to  now  they  have  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  Dalai  Lama. 

Ms.  Lord.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  think  more  public  diplomacy  should 
be  applied.  This  I  keep  coming  back  to  the  Olympics  because  that 
is  what  China  wants  now,  and  withholding  something  wanted  may 
bring  results. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  What  about  most  favored  nation?  Should  we  condi- 
tion most  favored  nation  on  Tibetan  freedom? 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  that  would  be  probably  too  hard  to  do,  but  I 
think  that  we  should  condition  some  things  to  that  so  that  we  wean 
them  into  obeying  the  rules  of  the  game  that  we  were  talking 
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about.  You  can't  just  change  the  rules  completely  overnight.  But 
nobody  should  be  mistaken  that  human  rights  and  democratization 
are  part  of  a  process  in  having  good  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Would  any  of  the  other  panelists  care  to  comment 
on  the  Tibetan  situation? 

Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  Mr.  Oilman,  my  mandate  forbids  me  to  take 
a  position  on  Tibetan  independence,  whatever  my  personal  feelings 
might  be,  but  I  would  say  with  respect  to  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion the  single  most  important  issue  for  Tibet  is  access.  Access  by 
human  rights  groups,  access  by  the  Red  Cross,  access  by  Western 
iournalists,  because  when  there  are  outsiders  there  it  is  a  much 
better  way  of  extending  some  kind  of  witness,  and  thus  protection, 
to  Tibetans.  It  keeps  the  international  community  informed,  and 
then  that  information  can  inform  the  international  community's 
policies  toward  China. 

CALL  FOR  MORE  RADIOS 

In  this  regard,  I  would  associate  myself  with — among  the  many 
things  I  found  attractive  about  Bette  Bao  Lord's  statement,  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  associate  myself  with  her  call  for  more  radios. 
I  think  the  radios  can  play  and  have  played  an  extraordinarily  im- 
portant role  in  promoting  and  defending  and  informing  the  human 
rights  cause. 

It  moves  me  slightly  away  from  your  question  about  Tibet  if  you 
will  permit  me,  but  I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  the  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Africa  on  Somalia,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  way  the  United  States  could  help  by  using 
VOA  or  use  the  radios  to  help  provide  some  kind  of  accounting  for 
past  abuses  in  Somalia.  In  that  way,  gross  atrocities  by  the  very 
people  that  are  sitting  at  the  negotiating  tables  could  be  part  of 
that  picture. 

You  cannot  rebuild  a  country  with  the  very  people  who  ruined  it, 
and  I  was  trying  to  think  creatively  about  tne  way  that  the  radios 
and  that  radio  technology  can  be  used  to  help  inform  citizens  about 
abuses  in  their  own  countries,  not  to  mention  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  outside.  I  would  just  make  an  appeal  for  the  role  of  the 
radios  in  the  countries  where  they  don't  get  jammed  or  blocked.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to 
Tibet,  but  access  and  contact,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  key  rec- 
ommendations I  would  make  there. 

Mr.  Oilman.  This  committee  had  made  recommendations  in  the 
past  that  there  should  be  a  portion  of  Radio  Asia  to  be  focused  on 
Tibet  with  Tibetan  language  included.  I  don't  know  what  the  status 
of  all  of  that  is,  but  I  know  that  we  have  cut  back  considerably  on 
some  of  the  funding  for  Radio  Asia.  I  hope  that  we  can  make  cer- 
tain that  we  do  some  of  that,  and  I  recognize  your  thoughts  behind 
that. 

Mr.  Posner. 

ACCESS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  PosNER.  Yes,  I  want  to  underscore  a  point  both  of  my  col- 
leagues have  made.  There  is  a  threshold  issue  with  China  as  to 
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whether  or  not  this  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  discussion — that  is, 
the  human  rights  issue  generally.  And  with  regard  to  Tibet  in  par- 
ticular. I  think  that  one  of  the  areas  where  we  can  have  the  great- 
est impact,  a  clear  issue,  it  is  either  yes  or  no,  is  in  demanding  ac- 
cess for  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  ought  to 
be  true  in  China,  and  it  ought  to  be  true  in  Tibet.  ICR  access  is 
a  lifesaver,  and  either  the  Chinese  Government  are  going  to  do  it 
or  they  are  not  going  to  do  it,  which  we  are  going  to  know  very  eas- 
ily. 

So  when  we  start  talking  about  conditions,  this  is  one  that  leaps 
out  as  a  simple  barometer  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  serious  dis- 
cussion going  on. 

Mr.  Engel.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Gilman  just  to  yield  for  a  second 
right  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  I  went  to  China  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  Chinese  human  rights  policies.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  deny  most  favored  na- 
tion status  to  China.  The  dilemma  is — and,  Ms.  Burkhalter,  you 
said  access  and  contact  are  most  important — when  you  discuss 
China  with  the  business  community  doing  business  in  China  or 
with  people  in  Hong  Kong  who  are  doing  business  with  China, 
American  business  people,  they  will  tell  us  that  denying  China 
MFN  will  lead  to  more  repression  because  it  will  mean  that  there 
will  be  less  American  access  and  contact  in  China  and  that  the 
American  business  access  and  contact  have  resulted  in  the  opening 
up  of  freedom. 

That,  to  me,  intellectually  has  always  been  a  dilemma  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  you  want  to  say  to  the  Chinese  officials,  "Your 
human  rights  policies  are  unacceptable  to  us,  and  if  we  stand  for 
something  then  there  has  to  be  a  way  with  which  we  react;"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  don't  want  our  policies  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 

So  I  just  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that  as  a  followup  to 
Mr.  Oilman's  question. 

INDEPENDENT  MONITORING  AGENCY 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  would  take  a  step  further  back  and  say  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  to  design  a  negotiating  strategy  with  the  Chi- 
nese that  goes  beyond  MFN.  Are  we  going  to  be  satisfied  that  every 
once  in  a  while  one  or  another  familiar  prisoners  are  going  to  be 
released,  are  we  going  to  look  for  some  kind  of  institutional 
change? 

The  least  odious  or  the  least  interventionist  but  most  protective 
thing  that  we  can  ask  for  is  that  there  be  an  independent  monitor- 
ing agency,  not  a  public  agency,  that  makes  sure  that  people  are 
treated  decently  in  the  prisons.  We  should  demand  access  for  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

So  whether  it  is  in  the  context  of  MFN  or  in  some  other  context, 
I  think  if  it  is  a  serious  discussion  we  have  got  to  stick  to  our  prin- 
ciple and  say  this  is  something  about  which  we  mean  business.  At 
a  certain  point,  if  we  don't  do  so,  they  will  say,  "This  is  all  con- 
versation; we  are  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  play  along  with 
them  for  years  and  years." 
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Mr.  Engel.  What  we  are  told  by  the  business  people  is  that  the 
Chinese,  you  know,  historically,  culturally,  resent  foreign  intrusion 
into  their  affairs.  Therefore  sending  international  committees  to 
monitor  or  whatever  also  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  I  don't 
buy  it,  but  that  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  POSNER.  The  Chinese  Government,  like  many  others,  resents 
any  kind  of  interference.  People  that  are  in  the  prisons  have  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Mr.  Oilman.  If  I  might  regain  my  time  and  remind  my  colleague 
that  the  Soviet  Union  used  to  say,  "This  is  an  internal  matter  and 
let's  not  raise  this  issue  of  human  rights  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  it  is  our  own  internal  affair." 

REORGANIZATION  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  with  regard  to  the  reorga- 
nization in  the  State  Department,  and  putting  some  new  names  on 
the  door  on  human  rights.  What  else  can  we  or  should  we  be  doing 
to  be  more  effective  with  regard  to  human  rights  as  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy?  I  would  welcome  any  recommendations  our  panelists 
may  have. 

Ms.  Burkhalter. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  made  a  lot  of  them  in  my  written  statement, 
but  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  important  things  that  could  be 
done  would  be  for  the  State  Department  and  the  Congress  as  well 
to  upgrade  their  monitoring  of  human  rights,  and  the  country  re- 
ports alone  are  not  enough.  The  country  reports  are  a  g^eat 
achievement,  you  know;  we  welcome  them,  and  we  think  they  are 
terrific.  But  that  is  not  the  same  as  when  a  trouble  spot  develops, 
a  disaster  develops,  there  be  an  official  monitoring  effort  whereby 
the  United  States  sends  a  really  crack  team  of  human  rights  people 
on  a  mission  that  takes  all  the  information  they  can  get. 

We  should  be  gathering  information  through  our  defense  contacts 
abroad,  through  our  milgroup  people,  through  the  CIA.  That  infor- 
mation should  all  be  part  of  this  collection  of  information  in  as 
timely  a  way  as  possible,  and  then  when  that  report  is  brought 
back  to  the  U.S.  Government  it  must  be  acted  on.  It  doesn't  get  vet- 
ted, it  doesn't  get  watered  down,  it  goes  straight  to  the  seventh 
floor.  If  that  had  been  done,  for  example,  in  Iraq  during  the  Anfal 
campaign  of  1988,  if  there  had  been  an  official  investigation,  the 
results  come  back.  We  found  out  they  are  using  poison  gas,  they 
are  engaging  in  gross  atrocities  that  border  on  genocide;  now,  what 
is  our  Government's  response  going  to  be? 

You  have  the  action  of  the  monitoring,  and  then  you  have  a 
mechanism  whereby  you  respond  to  that  information.  This  is  some- 
thing very  different  than  the  publication  of  the  country  reports.  It 
is  a  way  of  responding  in  an  urgent  action  way  to  burgeoning 
human  rights  disasters  and  then  insisting  that  policies  be  devel- 
oped to  accommodate  those  situations.  It  is  a  recommendation  I 
have  fleshed  out  a  bit  in  my  testimony. 

I  have  also  asked  that  there  be  a  new  look  at  U.S.  relations  with 
countries  with  human  rights  problems,  looking  at  everything — look- 
ing at  trade,  looking  at  multilateral  development  bank  loans  which 
are  increasingly  a  very  significant  part  of  the  human  rights  rela- 
tionship. The  IMF  is  now  covered  by  human  rights  law  just  as  of 
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last  year.  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  new  opportunities  to  bring  bilat- 
eral pressure  and  international  pressure,  and  I  think  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  seventh  floor  post  is  a  very  good  beginning  in  that. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you  for  your  tnoughts. 

Mr.  Posner. 

LAWYERS  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Posner.  Yes,  iust  to  add  a  word.  We  produced  a  report  last 
year  which  contained  a  hundred  or  so  recommendations  on  human 
rights  and  foreign  policy.  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  97  of 
them,  but  let  me  mention  three  points  we  made  very  quickly. 

Following  on  what  Holly  said,  one  of  the  things  we  suggested  is 
that  the  State  Department  create  a  human  rights  country  plan  for 
countries  that  are  particularly  egregious  violators  where  we  have 
a  tough  set  of  issues,  that  it  require  U.S.  Ambassadors  in  those 
countries  essentially  to  say,  "Over  the  next  year,  what  are  the  is- 
sues? what  are  we  going  to  try  to  address?  and  how  are  we  going 
to  involve  the  Oovemment  in  that  process  as  a  whole?" 

This  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  a  public  document,  but  we 
think  there  is  a  need  for  there  to  be  more  systemic  planning  and 
thought  beyond  reacting  to  the  latest  crisis.  It  shouldn't  Just  be, 
"Somebody  has  been  arrested,"  or  some  aid  bill  is  before  Congress 
that  motivates  action.  There  ought  to  be  a  long-term  planning  proc- 
ess. It  doesn't  have  to  be  done  for  every  country,  but  it  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  countries  that  are  the  most  serious  violators  where 
the  United  States  has  the  most  important  relations  and  therefore 
can  make  the  biggest  difference.  I  think  that  would  be  one  rec- 
ommendation. 

Secondly — Holly  mentioned  it  earlier — the  administration  ought 
to  reinstitute  the  Christopher  committee  or  something  like  it. 
There  ought  to  be  an  interagency  coordinating  task  force  that  looks 
not  only  at  multilateral  bank  loans,  as  the  Christopher  committee 
did,  but  the  whole  range  of  security  assistance,  economic  assist- 
ance, trade  relations  and  the  like.  Treasury,  Defense,  NCS,  the 
State  Department  are  all  now  involved  in  various  aspects  of  the 
human  rights  discussion.  They  need  a  common  forum  to  discuss 
what  are  they  all  doing  so  they  are  not  tripping  over  each  other's 
toes  and  so  there  is  consistency  within  our  Government. 

Finally,  again  going  back  to  something  Holly  mentioned  and  re- 
emphasizing  it,  I  think  there  is  now  a  tremendously  important  op- 
portunity at  the  World  Bank  and  the  various  multilateral  lending 
institutions  through  their  good  governance  debate  to  look  at  human 
rights  through  a  different  prism.  The  Treasury  Department  has  a 
key  role  in  that,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  something  that  we  em- 
phasize as  a  matter  of  our  foreign  policy,  that  it  is  something  we 
support  and  are  going  to  help  nurture. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Ms.  iXrd. 

CORPORATE  MULTINATIONALS  IMPORTANT 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  we  should  include  not  just  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  world  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  intertwined  so  that 
the  reach  of  our  corporate  multinationals  will  be  very  important  in 
this.  We  should  encourage  the  private  sector,  and  the  business  sec- 
tor, to  feed  into  and  take  part  in  this  kind  of  coordination. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  panelists. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Royce. 

WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  Royce.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Posner:  You  were  con- 
cerned, sir,  that  the  war  crimes  tribunal  that  would  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  would  not  be  effective.  I  think  that  after  the 
last  world  war,  the  way  in  which  that  was  conducted,  I  know  it 
split  this  Congress,  but  it  is  one  battle  that  I'm  glad  Taft  lost.  I 
think  it  was  very  important  worldwide.  That  was  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  people  to  the  international  bar  of  justice.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  that  again  with  the  knowledge  that  au- 
thoritarian regimes  nave  a  fairly  mst  turnover  in  this  world.  There 
is  the  actual  possibility  of  seeing  some  of  these  people  brought  to 
the  bar  of  international  justice. 

What  steps  should  this  Congress  take  at  this  time  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  are  successful  witn  those  trials?  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do? 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that.  I  think  there  are  three 
things  to  be  looking  at  immediately.  One  is:  What  are  the  rules  of 
the  game  going  to  be?  This  U.N.  body  at  the  end  of  April — I  think 
it  is  the  22nd — is  going  to  produce  a  blueprint  essentially  for  how 
the  panel  is  going  to  be  set  up,  what  are  the  rules  of  evidence,  how 
are  they  going  to  carry  out  their  affairs.  People  ought  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  that  and  make  sure  that  it  is  designed  to  succeed,  not 
designed  to  fail. 

Secondly,  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendously  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  diplomats  everywhere,  including  U.S.  dip- 
lomats, to  say  this  is  a  very  sensitive  issue  in  the  midst  of  a  war, 
and  we  simply  can't  go  forward.  Again,  I  understand  that  senti- 
ment and  I  understand  the  sentiment  to  end  the  fighting. 

It  seems  to  me  the  worst  alternative  is  to  sort  of  go  along  in  a 
half-hearted  way.  Either  we  should  be  serious  about  the  war  crimes 
tribunal  now  or  make  a  decision  explicitly,  that  we  are  going  to 
postpone  it  for  another  day.  But  make  no  mistake,  we  should  have 
accountability,  and  if  it  has  got  to  be  done  internationally,  then  the 
war  crimes  tribunal  is  the  way  to  go. 

The  third  thing  I  would  say,  finally,  looking  more  broadly,  is  that 
we  ought  to  be  looking  at  this  as  a  prototype  for  what  ought  to  be 
a  permanent  structure.  That  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  be  looking  at 
a  permanent  international  tribunal  tnat  deals  with  human  rights 
and  war  crimes  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are  too  many  situa- 
tions in  the  world,  imfortunately,  that  demand  this  kind  of  atten- 
tion; let's  be  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  won't  take  too  much  time,  and  I  apologize  for  my  tardiness. 

YUGOSLAVIA:  serbian-bosnl\n-croatian  perspective 

Two  things  I  wanted  to  ask.  First  of  all,  regarding  Yugoslavia, 
we  have  heard  from  our  panel  of  experts  about  the  problem  there, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  the  possibly  to 
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further  illuminate  the  issue  and  get  some  more  historical  perspec- 
tives, it  might  be  good  to  have  three  panels  or  so  to  come  and  tes- 
tify before  this  body.  One  giving  a  Serbian  perspective,  one  giving 
a  Bosnian  perspective,  and  one  giving  a  Croatian  perspective,  so 
that  we  can  hear  all  of  the  arguments  and  maybe  more  fully  under- 
stand some  of  the  problems  that  are  going  on  over  there. 

I  was  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  this  weekend,  and  I 
spoke  to  Turkish  Americans,  Moslem  Americans,  and  Serbian 
Americans,  three  different  groups.  It  was  a  very  illuminating  expe- 
rience because  everybody  had  different  points  of  view.  I  thmk  for 
us  to  have  a  rational  foreign  policy  evolve  out  of  hearings  like 
today,  it  would  be  very,  very  helpful  to  have  those  people  come  and 
testify,  and  I  could  help  organize  it,  if  you  would  like,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

KASHMIR  AND  PUNJAB 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  about — and  I  asked  Ms. 
Burkhalter  about  this  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  subcommittee 
hearings — is  the  issue  of  Kashmir  and  Punjab.  Kashmir  and  Pun- 
iab  are  not  known  by  much  of  the  world  because  it  is  such  an  iso- 
lated area.  The  International  Red  Cross,  the  media.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, and  other  human  rights  groups  are  not  allowed  in  there. 
So  for  informational  purposes  for  our  entire  committee,  I  wish  you 
would  cover  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  that  area  and 
what  you  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  try  to  bring  the  Indian 
Government  to  the  realization  that  this  kind  of  stuff  has  to  end. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  We  do  a  lot  of  work  on  human  rights  in  India, 
where  there  are  major,  major  human  rights  problems.  We  have  just 
released  a  new  report  on  Kashmir  that  describes  really  gross  atroc- 
ities. Torture  is  absolutely  ubiquitous  in  this  area  and  in  Indian 
prisons  generally,  unfortunately.  Unfortunately,  the  democratic  in- 
stitutions that  India  is  proud  to  possess  do  not  protect  victims,  al- 
most all  victims — criminal  victims,  for  example.  Criminal  defend- 
ants in  jail  get  tortured  all  the  time,  and  in  a  place  like  Kashmir 
and  Punjab  the  actions  by  the  Indian  armed  forces  and,  even  more 
so,  the  paramilitary  forces  associated  with  them  have  really 
brought  a  reign  of  terror  to  the  civilian  population  in  both  areas. 

Having  said  that,  we  also  condemn  abuses  by  militants  in  both 
Kashmir  and  Punjab  who  have  added  their  own  abuses  to  an  al- 
ready terrible  situation. 

The  Indian  Government  does  not  take  criticism  kindly  on  its 
human  rights  record.  Most  governments  don't.  But  one  of  the  added 
complications  for  the  international  community  is  that  the  Indian 
Government  is  under  enormous  pressure  at  home  by  forces  of  intol- 
erance, fUndamentalism,  et  cetera.  They  face  a  difficult  problem 
when  actions  they  might  take  to  relieve  the  situation  then  get,  you 
know,  used  in  a  nationalistic  way  against  them. 

But  that  is  still  not  an  excuse  for  failing  to  prosecute,  failing  to 
let  the  international  community  monitor  and  have  access,  failing  to 
bring  people  to  justice,  bring  the  torturers  before  the  bar  of  justice, 
failing  to  open  up  the  prison  doors  and  end  the  common  practice 
of  torture  that  is  very  much  related  to  corruption  in  India.  As  you 
know,  people  don't  get  tortured  if  they  have  the  money  to  pay  off 
their  prison  guards,  and  if  they  don't  have  the  money  they  do. 
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Really,  there  are  a  host  of  human  rights  problems  within  India, 
and  Inaia  is  really  at  a  crossroads  in  terms  of  how  it  is  going  to 
handle  the  communal  conflicts  that  are  roiling  that  country.  Unfor- 
tunately, actions  by  some  of  the  political  parties  and  by  the  govern- 
ment itself  have  really  inflamed  communal  violence.  The  failure  to 
prevent  the  attack  on  the  Moslem  Ayodha  Shrine  really  set  India 
on  a  terrible,  terrible  course. 

I  think  India  is  accessible  to  pressure.  I  think  that  works  par- 
ticularly well  in  the  international  context,  and  I  don't  see  it  hap- 
pening. India  has  gotten  a  free  ride  for  much  too  long. 

PRESSURE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  ALLOW  ACCESS 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  just  followup  on  that  and  say  that  in 
Nagaland  the  Christians  are  being  persecuted,  not  unlike  the  Mos- 
lems in  Kashmir  or  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  and  this  is  an  epi- 
demic in  that  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  bit  of  pressure 
that  we  could  possibly  bring  to  bear  should  be  brought  on  the  In- 
dian Government  to  allow  human  rights  groups,  the  media.  Con- 
gressmen, anybody  who  wants  to,  to  go  up  there  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  is  going  on.  Even  though  they  have  these  religious 
problems  that  you  alluded  to  with  the  fundamentalists  over  there 
and  the  Buddhists,  if  the  veil  is  lifted  and  the  world  sees  it,  I  think 
that  the  pressure  could  be  exerted  in  such  a  way  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  mean  there  are  gang  rapes  taking  place,  the  torture  you  al- 
luded to,  mysterious  disappearances  of  thousands  of  people;  they 
are  taken  away  from  their  homes  and  never  seen  again.  This  sort 
of  thing  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  body,  and 
this  needs  to  be  part  of  the  war  crimes  trial  you  are  talking  about. 
I  think  that  is  a  veiy  good  suggestion,  that  there  be  an  inter- 
national war  crimes  tribunal  that  looks  into  these  things  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  because  they  are  happening  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  at  different  times. 

Would  you  care  to  comment,  Mr.  Posner? 

Mr.  PosNER.  One  brief  word.  We  have  been  approached  in  the 
last  year  by  representatives  of  the  Indian  Government,  who  have 
demonstrated  at  least  that  they  are  now  paying  attention  to  these 
issues,  and  we  have  been  pushing  them  on  the  issue  of  torture  in 
the  prisons  and  the  failure  to  investigate  police  or  prison  officials 
who  are  guilty  of  those  crimes,  which  hasn't  happened.  I  think  the 
government  needs  to  be  pressed,  but  my  sense  is  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Indian  Government  is  much  more  receptive  to  inter- 
national comment.  They  don't  like  it,  but  they  are  certainly  listen- 
ing, and  I  think  it  means,  for  people  like  you  and  for  people  like 
us,  this  is  a  moment  to  be  more  forthcoming,  more  aggressive,  and 
really  try  to  put  these  issues  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  illu- 
minate the  issue  in  addition  to  the  torture  going  on  in  the  pris- 
ons— I  mean  there  was  a  woman  who  was  gang  raped  by  about  six 
or  seven  of  the  paraprofessional  soldiers  there  and  military  people. 
She  was  8/9  months  pregnant.  They  kicked  her  in  the  stomach 
afterward — this  is  not  an  isolated  case;  I  mean  this  happens  all  the 
time — and  the  baby  was  bom  with  a  broken  arm.  In  another  case, 
a  mother  was  raped  while  her  children  stood  there  and  watched. 
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These  kinds  of  atrocities  are  not  confined  to  the  Bosnian  situation. 
I  mean  they  are  going  on  in  Kashmir  and  Punjab,  but  nobody  hears 
about  them. 

So  I  really  would  appreciate,  because  you  folks  have  a  lot  of  in- 
fluence, if  you  can  put  pressure  on  them  as  well. 

Ms.  Lord,  do  you  have  any  comment? 

Ms.  Lord.  No.  I  was  just  nodding  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Burton.  OK 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
seriously  this  thought  of  maybe  having  some  of  these  participants 
in  the  Yugoslavian  crisis  to  come  and  testify. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  a  worthy  suggestion,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  visit  with  you  further  on  this  issue,  and  I  appreciate  your 
raising  it. 

I  know  our  witnesses  have  been  here  for  quite  a  while,  but  I 
would  like  to  try  to  wrap  up  a  few  loose  ends.  I  request  that  you 
keep  your  answers  reasonably  brief  so  you  can  get  away  by  mid- 
afltemoon  or  so. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORDS  OF  U.S.  AID  RECIPIENTS 

Which  of  the  current  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  have  the  worst  human 
rights  records? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Our  policy,  as  with  Human  Rights  Watch,  is  that 
we  won't  rank  countries. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I'm  not  asking  you  to  rank  them,  I'm  just 
asking  you,  which  ones  have  the  worst  records? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Well,  certainly  some  that  come  to  mind  would  be 
Guatemala,  Turkey,  Indonesia;  I  would  certainly  want  to  look  at 
Morocco.  Again,  I  don't  know  what  the  aid  picture  is  in  some  of  the 
African  countries  now.  Maybe  Holly  can  add  to  that.  But  those 
would  be  some  that  would  be  on  my  list. 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Let  me  take  a  stab  at  it.  Because  we  won't 
rank  them,  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  countries  that  receive  for- 
eign assistance  where  I  think  there  are  big  human  rights  problems. 
Beginning  in  the  Americas,  Guatemala.  We  don't  have  military  as- 
sistance any  more  to  Salvador,  so  I  would  take  that  off  the  list,  and 
they  are  also  coming  into  the  light  of  day  with  the  peace  agree- 
ment, et  cetera. 

But  Peru  and  Colombia  are  two  countries  where  abuses  are  abso- 
lutely out  of  control  and  where  civilian  governments  are  either  not 
trying  to  control  them  or  they  are  not  succeeding,  and  they  both 
are  big  aid  recipients.  Peru  is  not  at  the  moment  receiving  much 
aid  because  of  the  Fuji  coup,  but  it  is  going  to  resume  soon.  Those 
two  countries  in  the  Andes  would  be  nigh  on  my  list  along  with 
Guatemala  in  the  Americas. 

Moving  to  Asia,  there  aren't  that  many  big  foreign  aid  recipients 
in  the  Far  East,  but  some  that  do  receive  assistance  that  need  to 
be  looked  at  are  Sri  Lanka  and  India,  which  receives  large  eco- 
nomic assistance.  By  the  way,  I  would  exempt  basic  human  needs 
assistance  for  the  poor  from  any  cuts.  It  is  in  the  law,  it  is  in 
human  rights  law,  that  BHN  is  exempted,  and  that  is  my  position 
as  well. 

Moreover,  in  these  countries  I  am  also  not  making  a  rec- 
ommendation that  all  aid  be  cutoff.  You  asked  for  the  violators,  and 
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here  they  are  in  terms  of  some  of  the  ones  we  are  concerned 
about — India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Indonesia.  I  can't  think  of  any  other 
Asian  countries  that  are  big  aid  recipients  right  at  the  moment. 

Moving  to  the  Middle  East,  some  of  the  largest  aid  recipients  in 
the  entire  program  are  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  top  two  in  the 
world  both  have  serious  human  rights  problems — Israel  and  Egypt. 
I  would  like  to  see  our  aid  programs  scrutinized.  I  would  like  see 
the  United  States  find  a  way  to  use  its  enormous  aid  contribution 
to  both  those  countries  to  work  to  pressure  those  governments  ef- 
fectively to  clean  up  their  act  on  human  rights.  I  think  you  know 
what  the  issues  are,  but  I  don't  see  much  evidence  that  tne  United 
States  has  ever  been  willing  to  even  talk  about  our  aid  in  the  con- 
text of  human  rights  with  either  Egypt  or  Israel,  and  accordingly 
it  is  not  a  means  of  encouragement,  which  it  should  be. 

Africa — some  of  the  long  time  aid  recipients  that  the  United 
States  really  did  help  prop  up  are  now  gone.  In  the  1980's  the  top 
five  recipients  of  U.S.  assistance  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  Li- 
beria, Sudan,  Somalia,  Kenya,  and  Zaire — a  pretty  bad  list  and  a 
pretty  sobering  thought  when  you  look  at  what  we  were  doing  with 
our  aid  program  on  the  continent.  But  I  think  we  have  cutoff  aid 
now  to  all  of  those  countries  I  have  mentioned.  There  are  still  coun- 
tries that  are  beneficiaries  where  there  are  definitely  human  rights 
problems.  Malawi  would  be  one  that  springs  to  mind.  I  think  Zaire 
is  now  cutoff.  But  a  lot  of  those  old  aid  programs  in  Africa  have 
faller>  by  the  wayside. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Are  there  serious  human  rights  violations 
occurring  today  that  are  escaping  the  attention  of  the  world  com- 
munity? 

Ms.  Lord.  Since  we  are  considering  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
this  particular  point,  perhaps  this  is  a  question  where  we  should 
consider  some  conditionality  on  human  rights  to  our  aid. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Aid  to  Russia,  you  are  talking  about? 

Ms.  Lord.  The  former  Soviets. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  To  be  conditioned  on 

Ms.  Lord.  The  aid  that  they  will  be  getting.  There  should  be 
some  conditionality  based  on  human  rights. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why  do  you  say  that  now?  Do  you  feel 
there  are  gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  Russia? 

Ms.  Lord.  Well,  I  think  that  in  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
especially 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Some  of  the  other  republics? 

Ms.  Lord.  Yes — the  ethnic  problem  is  flaring  up. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN  RUSSL\ 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  What  about  Russia  itself?  Are  there 
human  rights  violations  in  Russia  itself  that  are  of  concern  to  you? 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  There  are  human  rights  problems  in  Russia  to 
my  knowledge — and  I'm  not  expert  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they 
don't  reach  the  level  of  what  we  would  consider  to  be  gross  consist- 
ent abuses  of  human  rights  that  would  make  it  a  candidate  for 
scrutiny  under  502(b).  Having  said  that,  you  don't  reform  an  abu- 
sive police  force  overnight.  There's  all  kinds  of — ^largely  in  the  area 
of  police  brutality,  that  remain  a  big  problem.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
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kind  of  thing  that  would  make  Russia  not  a  candidate  for  foreign 
assistance,  however. 

Mr.  PosNER.  We  are  about  to  release  a  report,  a  major  report,  on 
the  Russian  legal  system  and  the  reforms  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  biggest  issues  there,  which  we  really  ought  to  be 
attentive  to  is  the  fact  that  the  laws  governing  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  and  what  used  to  be  the  KGB  are  essentially  intact. 
So  while  on  one  level  a  great  deal  of  law  reform  is  occurring,  and 
there  is  positive  energy  to  change  a  system  that  wasn't  working, 
at  the  same  time  you  still  have  a  very  entrenched  bureaucracy,  a 
security  bureaucracy,  which  is  absolutely  outside  of  that  process.  It 
is  useful  in  the  context  of  any  bilateral  discussions  tne  United 
States  is  having  with  the  Russians  to  be  sure  that  those  issues  are 
kept  front  and  center. 

U.S.  BUDGET  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Suppose  we  were  to  say,  "OK,  here's  $500 
million  in  the  U.S.  budget,  and  we're  going  to  devote  this  $500  mil- 
lion to  human  rights  abuses  and  the  correction  of  those  abuses." 
How  would  you  spend  $500  million? 

Mr.  PosNER.  To  my  mind,  there  are  two  areas  that  deserve  more 
resources  and  more  attention.  One  is  simply  having  greater  pres- 
ence and  having  better  ability  to  both  monitor  a  report  and  then 
speak  out  on  particular  situations. 

I  think,  for  example,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  the  Asian  re- 
publics there  are  enormous  problems  that  there  simply  isn't  the  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with,  and  to  have  greater  coverage  of  those  areas 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Monitoring  is  very  important? 

Mr.  PoSNER.  Monitoring  is  really  the  first  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton,  ^d  publicity? 

Mr.  PosNER.  And  publicity,  and  just  sort  of  keeping  the  facts  in 
front  of  diplomats  and  in  front  of  the  government  so  that  we  act 
intelligently. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  doing  what  we 
can  on  the  democracy  side  of  the  ledger,  if  you  will.  There  are  op- 
portunities now  for  tne  U.S.  Grovernment  to  be  trying  affirmatively 
to  try  to  work  with  local  organizations,  both  governments  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  those  that  are  ready  and  eager,  to 
help  buildup  their  structures.  This  is  part  of  what  the  administra- 
tion's Initiative  for  Democracy  is  all  about.  At  its  best  it  could  be 
very  helpful.  But  it  is  going  to  be  a  tough  road.  It  is  a  complicated 
process,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  doing. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  In  addition  to  Mike's  recommendations,  which 
I  would  a^ee  with,  I  would  say  use  some  of  that  money  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  by  getting  more 
staff.  They  only  have  a  handful  of  regional  experts.  They  almost 
never  go  to  the  region.  They  are  grossly  underfunded  for  the  job 
they  have  to  do.  Give  some  of  the  money  to  our  embassies  abroad 
so  that  our  political  officers  who  handle  human  rights  can  travel, 
can  go  to  visit  a  trial,  can  visit  a  prisoner  across  the  country. 

We  recently  learned  about  a  Brazilian  political  officer  who  is  just 
an  absolute  model.  He  didn't  have  the  money  to  take  a  car,  so  he 
went  by  public  bus  all  around  Brazil,  thousands  of  miles,  because 
he  wanted  to  see  what  the  human  rights  picture  was.  We  shouldn't 
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make  life  so  difficult  for  our  political  people  that  have  a  human 
rights  mandate. 

If  there  is  anything  left  in  your  pot  of  money,  my  pet  notion 
these  days  is  on  the  U.N.'s  role  in  international  human  rights  mon- 
itoring. I  am  not  thinking  about  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, I'm  thinking  more  of  the  deployment  of  monitors. 

U.N.  MONITORS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  U.N.  monitors? 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  U.N.'s  human  rights 
achievements.  It  is  just  now  being  done  in  Haiti,  it  is  going  to  be 
what  solves  the  Haitian  human  rights  problem.  It  has  not  been 
completely  successful,  but  it  is  being  tried  in  Cambodia,  and  it  is 
definitely  needed  in  Bosnia.  I  think  it  is  where  the  U.N.  can  make 
an  enormous  contribution.  It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  a  half 
a  billion  dollars,  I  suspect. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Lord. 

Ms.  Lord.  I  was  just  going  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  the  ra- 
dios. They  reach  the  people  who  are  the  ones  involved,  the  people 
on  the  ground.  The  radios  disseminate  information  not  only  to  that 
particular  country  but  to  the  whole  region  where  many  minorities 
straddle  borders.  This  information  raises  the  consciousness  of 
whole  populations. 

HOW  U.S.  POLICY  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IS  PERCEIVED  ABROAD 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  is  the  U.S.  emphasis  on  human 
rights,  to  the  extent  that  we  emphasize  it,  perceived  abroad?  What 
do  other  countries  think  of  us  and  our  talk  about  human  rights? 
How  is  it  perceived? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Ms.  Lord  is  really  in  a  better  position  than  any  of 
us  to  talk  about  this,  but  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  things  I  detect 
when  I  travel — I  was  just  in  Singapore,  for  example,  and  it  in  some 
ways  epitomized  some  of  the  problems  with  perceptions.  I  think 
there  is  a  perception  on  the  one  hand  that  we  are  inconsistent,  that 
we  arrogant,  that  we  are  not  applying  the  same  standards  at  home 
that  we  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  to  apply,  that  we  take  a  bilateral 
approach  and  are  heavy-handed  in  the  way  we  do  it.  Those  are  the 
negatives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is  a  sense  that,  more  than  any 
other  country,  we  do  care  about  the  issues  and  we  employ  them  as 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  in  a  fairly  aggpressive  way  without  just 
looking  to  our  self  interest.  So  there  is  a  kind  of  ambivalence. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  the  positives  outweigh  the  negatives,  or 
do  the  negatives 

Mr.  PosNER.  Yes,  I  think  they  do.  It  was  interesting  at  this  meet- 
ing in  Singapore.  It  was  a  meeting  called  by  the  Singaporan  Grov- 
ernment  but  bringing  together  people  from  all  over  Southeast  and 
North  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the  Singaporans  everybody  said 
the  positives  outweigh  the  negatives.  So  I  think  there  is  a  way  for 
us  to  do  better.  I  think  there  is  a  perception  that  we  really  do  care 
about  these  matters,  and  it  is  one  of  the  unique  and  valuable  parts 
of  our  foreign  policy. 
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Chairmgin  Hamilton.  What  other  countries  in  the  world,  if  any, 
have  human  rights  records  that  are  perceived  to  be  better  than  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  POSNER.  Well,  I  think  certainly  the  Scandinavian  countries 
traditionally  have  been  more  ready  to  take  on  a  whole  range  of 
countries,  both  friend  and  foe,  to  use  the  U.N.  system  and  to  be 
part  of  a  multilateral  process. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  the  Scandinavian  countries  be  con- 
sidered the  most  ardent  apostles  of  human  rights? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  When  we  go  to  a  U.N.  meet- 
ing and  we  are  trying  to  get  somebody  to  sponsor  a  Guatemala  res- 
olution, we  head  right  for  Sweden  or  Norway.  They  are  the  govern- 
ments that  care,  and  traditionally  they  are  the  governments 
that 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  that  is  a  little  different.  Would  the 
Scandinavian  countries  be  considered  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
human  rights? 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  would  say  they  are  the  most  consistent  advocates. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Most  consistent? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Lord,  you  were  shaking  your  head.  I'm 
not  sure  in  what  direction. 

Ms.  Lord.  I  just  think  that,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  this  puts  a  lot  of  our  rhetoric  in  a  different  framework,  and 
the  people  that  I  have  met  have  associated  America  with  human 
rights  above  all.  Yes,  I  think  the  professionals  know  about  Sweden, 
but  I  think  the  people  know  about  America. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  they  think  favorably  about  America. 

Ms.  Lord.  Yes,  very,  very  favorably. 

OUR  POLICY  WITH  EAST  TIMOR 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Nobody,  I  don't  think,  has  mentioned  East 
Timor  this  morning — this  afternoon  now,  I  guess.  What  do  you 
think  our  policy  ou^t  to  be  with  respect  to  East  Timor? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Well,  if  I  can  take  a  stab  at  that.  Frankly,  the 
reason  that  East  Timor  hasn't  disappeared  completely  from  inter- 
national attention  is  entirely  because  the  U.S.  Congress  cared 
about  it  a  long  time  ago.  I  actually  got  my  start  in  human  rights 
working  for  Congressman  Tom  Harkin,  and  the  first  issue  I  ever 
worked  on  was  East  Timor.  I  am  still  highly  sentimental  about  it. 
I  care  a  great  deal  about  that. 

The  United  States  has  never  ever  let  human  rights  in  East 
Timor  roil  our  relations  with  the  Indonesians  until  last  year,  and 
last  year,  as  you  know,  the  U.S.  Congress  cutoff  IMET  in  response 
to  the  massacre  in  East  Timor  the  preceding  November.  A  small 
program,  but  symbolically  very  significant  and  something  the  Indo- 
nesians did  not  want  to  lose.  And  I  think  that  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  evidence  that  the  United  States  has  been  willing — in 
this  case  it  was  the  Congress  insisting  that  it  wasn't  going  to  be 
business  as  usual. 

I  think  that  action  has  the  potential  to  make  human  rights  bet- 
ter, but  I  am  not  going  to  bet  on  it.  Human  rights  are  bad  in  East 
Timor.  Everyone  is  terrified.  It  is  the  hardest  place  in  the  world  to 
monitor.  No  one  will  talk  to  you  because  they  are  scared  to  death. 
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We  have  been  there.  I  am  sure  Mike  has  been  there.  It  is  horrible 
to  be  there  because  you  put  people  at  risk  looking  at  them. 

Having  said  that,  however,  the  opening  the  island,  removing  the 
Indonesian  troops  is  just  essential,  and  the  international  commu- 
nity must  not  let  it  disappear  from  sight. 

WORLDWIDE  PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  ask  you  a  very,  very  sweeping 
question.  Are  we  making  progress  on  human  rights  worldwide? 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  think  we  are  making  progress. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Everybody  is  nodding  their  head  affirma- 
tively, I  think. 

Mr.  PosNER.  We  are  both  making  progress  and  also  facing  a 
more  chaotic  world.  So  there  is 

Chairman  Hamilton.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 
human  rights? 

Mr.  PosNER.  I  have  been  with  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  15 
years. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Fifteen? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  look  back  over  those  15  years,  what 
is  your  assessment?  Not  of  your  organization,  but  of  the  world's 
sensitivity  to  human  rights. 

Mr.  PosNER.  There  is  a  much  greater  sensitivity.  I  actually  start- 
ed out  working  in  1974  with  another  organization  writing  a  book 
on  Idi  Amin's  Uganda,  and  what  startled  me  was  that  the  world 
was  not  paying  one  bit  of  attention.  Idi  Amin  was  a  buffoon  that 
was  ridiculed  in  the  British  press,  but  nobody  paid  the  least  bit  of 
attention  to  the  fact  that  100,000  people  had  been  killed. 

That  wouldn't  happen  today,  so  I  guess 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Ms.  Burkhalter,  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  that? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  agree  with  Mike.  I  do,  indeed. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  agree  with  that.  You  also,  Ms.  Lord? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  The  reason  I  was  shaking  my  head.  Chairman 
Hamilton,  was  because  the  human  rights  problems  that  the  world 
faces  today  are  so  vast  and  the  potential  for  them  to  get  much 
vaster  is  so  great — largely  ethnic  and  communal  tensions — that  the 
world  does  not,  as  Bette  Bao  Lord  said,  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  the  press  is  everywhere,  and  the 
international  community  is  being  forced  to  pay  attention  and  do 
some  things.  And  let's  not  forget  the  end  of  the  cold  war  which  has 
meant  a  vast  enhancement  of  human  rights  in  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  world. 

AFRICAN  PROGRESS  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  ask  you  about  Africa  and,  again, 
kind  of  a  sweeping  question.  We  read  all  of  the  time  that  Africa — 
certain  governments  at  least — is  becoming  more  open  and  more 
democratic.  Does  that  mean  they  are  also  becoming  more  respectful 
of  human  rights?  And  can  you  therefore  say  that  on  the  African 
Continent  we  are  seeing  real  progress  with  respect  to  human 
rights? 
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Mr.  PosNER.  I  think  I  would  answer  by  saying  the  world  is  now 
more  chaotic  and  Africa  is  much  more  chaotic.  There  is  more  vio- 
lence. But  I  think  if  one  takes  a  longer  view  it  is  also  a  more  open 
process,  and  there  are  independent — I  think  one  of  the  most  nin- 
damental  differences  in  the  last  15  years  is  that  throughout  Africa 
there  are  now  people  who  consider  themselves  human  rights  advo- 
cates, who  are  pressing  within  their  own  societies  for  change. 

That  is  the  most  important  thing  that  has  happenea  in  the 
world,  and  ultimately  it  is  going  to  make  the  greatest  difference. 

NICARAGUA 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  am  jumping  from  the  general  to  the  spe- 
cific here,  but  what  about  Nicaragua?  Have  human  rights  condi- 
tions improved  there  since  the  election? 

Ms.  Lord.  I  just  got  briefed  yesterday  from  our  people.  I  think 
that  it  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  like  at  all. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Is  it  worse? 

Ms.  Lord.  I  think  that  the  power  is  resided  in  a  few  people,  and 
so  I  think  that  this  is  not  a 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  the  human  rights  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua remains  very  grim.  Is  that  a  fair  summary? 

Ms.  Lord.  Yes. 

Ms.  BURKHALTER.  Yes. 

EGYPT 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK  And  let's  see,  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
talked  specifically  about  Egypt — I  guess  we  did  talk  about  Egypt 
for  a  moment.  Tne  Egyptian  Organization  for  Human  Rights  nas 
cited  a  number  of  concerns  there,  and  I  presume  you  share  those 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  We  were  just  with  them.  We  just  had  a  mis- 
sion there  last  week,  and  our  people  and  the  Egyptian  Organiza- 
tion for  Human  Rights  got  harassed  unmercifully  by  the  Egyptian 
authorities.  We  were  attempting  to  monitor  and  document  abuses 
by  Islamic  fundamentalists.  But  in  the  areas  where  we  went  we 
were  followed  constantly.  Our  monitor  from  Human  Rights  Watch 
had  her  camera  stolen,  or  had  film  from  her,  taken  out  of  her  cam- 
era. I 

It  was  really  obnoxious  and  we  have  complained  loudly  to  the    ' 
Egyptian  authorities  about  it.  And  it  is  much  more  important  what 
happens  to  the  Egyptian  monitoring  gproups.  I  mean  our  people  are 
sate.  But  members  of  the  EOHR  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Egyp- 
tian police  and  tortured. 

Mr.  PosNER.  Congressman,  you  and  your  staff  have  been  very 
helpful  in  trying  to  push  for  greater  attention  to  the  fact  that 
groups  like  the  Egyptian  Organization  for  Human  Rights  aren't  1 
fully  respected  by  their  own  government.  They  are  not  recognized   I 
as  an  official  entity,  and  I  think  that  question  of  what  is  an  official 
entity,  and  which  people  can  people  do  human  rights  work,  is  ter-   | 
ribly  important.  I 

Here  is  a  country  that  gets  $2  billion  in  U.S.  aid  a  year.  We   I 
ought  to  be  having  the  discussion,  about  why  the  Egyptian  Organi- 
zation for  Human  Rights  is  not  allowed  to  do  its  monitoring  work. 
There  is  one  human  rights  organization  in  Egypt,  founded  30  years   . 
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ago.  It  is  not  active.  The  government  says,  that  is  our  human 
rights  organization.  We  don't  need  these  other  guys.  That  is  a  mis- 
t^e. 

ISRAEL 

Chairman  Hamilton.  In  1992  the  Palestine  Human  Rights  Infor- 
mation Center  released  a  report  on  the  activities  of  Israeli  under- 
cover units  in  the  occupied  territories.  They  looked  at  29  Palestin- 
ian cases — Palestinians  allegedly  killed  by  the  Israeli  undercover 
units — and  concluded  that  Israel  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  summary 
executions  of  Palestinians  through  undercover  operations. 

What  is  your  impression  of  the  West  Bank  today,  for  example, 
on  human  rights  generally,  and  more  specifically? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Well,  since  the  Rabin  government  took  over 
human  rights  have  deteriorated  some.  With  respect  to  the  under- 
cover killings,  yes;  it  is  a  very  big  problem.  We  are  just  completing 
a  study  of  our  own  on  this.  State  Department  Country  Reports  puts 
the  number  killed  in  this  way  at  about  53  or  54,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  occupied  territories  is  that,  you  know, 
abuses  may  ebb  and  they  may  flow.  There  are  high  rate  now,  even 
though  the  activity  during  the  Intifada  has  gone  down  quite  a  little 
bit.  The  reason  why  you  don't  get  any  real  improvement  is  because, 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  the  Likud  government  or  the  Labor 
government  in  office,  the  law  does  not  protect  Palestinian  rights. 
You  have  a  whole  body  of  repressive  law  that  does  not  assure 
rights  to  the  Palestinians,  and  so  you  don't  have  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  law  that  govern  Israel,  Instead  you  have  this  pastiche  of 
old  military  law  and  new  military  authority  all  vested  in  the  mili- 
tary commander. 

So  it  doesn't  matter  really  who  is  in  government  and  what  their 
good  intentions  might  be,  the  situation  remains  very  bad. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  With  regard  to  these  undercover  units,  is 
there  more  accountability  today  than  there  was  with  respect  to 
those  units?  Is  there  prosecution  of  excessive  use  of  force  and  that 
sort  of  thing? 

Ms.  BuRKHALTER.  Well,  the  excessive  use  of  force  is  a  different 
human  rights  issue.  There  are  two  separate  issues.  First,  there  is 
no  accountability  on  the  death  squad  activity.  They  don't  admit  to 
killing  anyone,  but  they  clearly  do.  There  is  no  daylight  on  that 
subject. 

With  respect  to  the  second  issue,  improper  use  of  deadly  force  in 
crowd  situations,  the  difficulty  there  is  that  rules  of  engagement 
are  so  lax  that  they  can  shoot  a  fleeing  suspect.  The  rules  of  en- 
gagement don't  have  to  be  that  your  own  life  is  at  risk.  A  fleeing 
person  is  not  risking  your  safety,  but  you  can  still  shoot  them  in 
the  back.  A  person  wearing  a  mask  is  under  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment is  an  appropriate  target  for  a  bullet. 

So  that  is  a  problem.  There  have  been  a  few  prosecutions  for 
such,  real,  flagrant  abuses.  But  the  sentences  tend  to  be  exceed- 
ingly light  and  those  prosecutions  don't  seem  to  have  influenced 
generally  the  behavior  of  the  forces. 

Mr.  POSNER.  Congressman,  very  quickly,  I  would  just  add  a  cou- 
ple of  other  things  to  the  agenda  there.  One  is  I  think  more  atten- 
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tion  now  in  terms  of  violence  needs  to  be  focused  on  Gaza  than  the 
West  Bank.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  the  worse  reports  are  coming 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Gaza  is  worse  than  the  West  Bank? 

Mr.  PosNER.  Yes.  The  level  of  violence  there  has  escalated  in  the 
last  several  months  quite  dramatically.  It  is  always  a  tinderbox  be- 
cause of  how  many  people  are  in  a  small  area.  But  it  has  become 
quite  an  emergency. 

Second,  I  think  there — we  have  just  issued  a  report  on  the  mili- 
tary courts,  and  I  think  that  is  an  area  again  where  a  concerted 
effort  to  look  at  this  sort  of  denial  of  basic  due  process  would  be 
a  useful  exercise.  It  is  a  technical  issue  but  I  think  one  worth  ex- 
amining. 

And  finally,  and  this  is  a  broader  point,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Intifada  the  government  commissioned  a  group  headed  by  a  former 
judge  in  the  High  Court,  Mr.  Landau,  and  one  of  his  conclusions 
of  his  commission  was  that  moderate  physical  force  is  acceptable  as 
a  means  of  interrogation.  That  policy  has  never  been  officially  re- 
nounced bv  the  government.  At  the  core,  in  a  sense,  of  some  of 
these  problems  is  the  need  to  get  back  to  the  basic  philosophy  and 
theory  of  how  they  are  putting  down  the  uprising. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  something  said  about  the  fact  that  the 
Landau  Commission  finding  is,  in  fact,  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
these  issues. 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

Chairman  Hamilton.  And  what  about  Eastern  Europe.  Do  any 
particular  human  rights  abuses  stand  out  in  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  today? 

Ms.  Burkhalter.  I  am  going  to  get  back  to  you  on  that  for  the 
record,  since  I  am  not  very  expert  on  Eastern  Europe. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK.  Well,  let  me  just  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you.  It  has  been  an  excellent  morning,  and  you  are  all  very 
knowleageable  on  these  matters.  You  have  certainly  contributed  to 
our  understanding  and  knowledge,  and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:58  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


WRITTEN  TESTIMONY  FOR  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ON 
"U.S.  POUCY  REGARDING  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 

DEMOCRACY" 
MARCH  10,  1993 


Submined  by: 

FkcEDOM  House 

Bett*  Boo  lord.  Chairman 
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the  key  dhaBci^es  Ikdi^  the  Ualtcd  SbtfM  in  fte 
ptvC-Cold  IRv  period  tD  ftvthcr  tanmn  rl^blB  n^  tD 


The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  fkU  of  Communism 
in  Eaetem  Europe  prcaentt  myriad  chaUengca  to  promoting  human 
rights  and  democracy.  Our  commitment  to  theae  vital  element*  of  our 
foreign  policy,  however,  must  go  beyond  those  countries  directly 
affected  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  For  meaningftjl  progress  and 
peace,  our  vision  must  be  sustained  by  the  excellence  of  our  own 
example  and  global  in  scope. 

The  primary  challenge  is  for  the  American  people  to 
appreciate  that  in  an  increasingly  shrinking  end  interdependent 
world,  fbreign  policy  is.  in  fact,  a  key  domestic  issue.  It  affects  UJSi 
jobs,  commerce,  the  environment,  pvibtic  health  and  national  security. 
In  a  global  economy  and  a  technological  age,  neo-isolationism  and 
disengagement  from  world  affairs  arc  precisely  the  wrong 
prescriptions  at  the  wrong  time.  Otu*  critical  task  is  to  eoimter  public 
indifference  by  articulating  a  clear  and  cogent  policy  based  on 
democratic  values,  human  rights,  justice  and  opportunity. 

Freedom  House  believes  democracy-building  and  human 
rights  reinforce  each  other.  But  sadly  some  democratically-elected 
governments  are  in  deed  undemocratic  We  must  hold  all  governments 
accoiintable,  linking  assistance  and  cooperation  with  implementing 
universally  accepted  standards. 

We  offer,  not  foist,  our  system  on  others. 
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In  the  flnal  azudyslt,  dtmocraeiet  arc  atill  the  moet  miceeMAil 
model  for  nurturing  a  vibrant  aociety.  responsive  government  a  free 
press,  effective  unions,  domestic  harmony  and  global  cooperatioa 

America  is  a  microcoam  of  the  world.  And  our  reliance  on  and 
respect  for  the  individual  is  the  basis  of  our  civil  society. 

For  human  rights  and  democratixation  to  have  ethical  and 
moral  weight  our  concerns  in  the  post-Cold  War  world  must  go 
beyond  the  usual  areas  of  attention  to  include  a  greater  emphasis  on 
Attica  and  Asia.  Since  the  Soviet  sphere  is  no  more.  anti-Communism 
has  lost  its  legitimacy  as  a  rsftjge  for  scoundrels  and  human  rights 
abusers.  Thus  we  can  broaden  our  efforts  to  make  the  world  a  smaller. 
t>etter  and  safer  place 

Universal  principles  need  to  be  universal^  applied  to  have 
meaning.  V^th  a  single  standard  for  all,  we  can  avoid  the  moral 
contretemps  and  pitfSalls  that  once  compromised  our  human  rights 
policy. 

The  next  few  years  are  critieaL  Discredited  tenets  of 
Communism  must  not  be  replaced  by  other  retrogressive  isms. 

¥^th  Communism's  demise  in  the  USSR  and  the  Eastern  Bloc 
and  the  concomitant  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  age-oM  ethnic 
animosities  make  democratic  transitions  even  more  difHcult 
Economic  dislocation  tempts  backlash.  Ultranationalists.  former 
Communists  and  other  reactionary  forces  tap  discontent  to  undermine 
change. 

The  absence  of  an  effective  collective  security  apparatus  and 
the  presence  of  minorities  straddling  borders  have  led  to  regional 
instability.  The  horrifle  war  in  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  brushflre 
conflicts  in  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  Moldova  and  even  Russia  msy  preview 
broader  conflagration  in  the  former  Soviet  empire. 

We  must  not  aUow  fear  of  spreading  fimdamentalism  to  divert 
our  attention  from  continued  and  egregious  violations  of  poUtieal.  civil 
and  human  rights  in  Arab  kingdoms  and  sheikdoms^ 

Pernicious  nationalism,  given  its  historic  and  cultural  roots,  is 
difficult  to  address.  Thus  an  aggressive,  long-term  plan  fbr  economic 
renewal  must  accompany  building  democratic  inf^ttttrueture  and 
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inttitutioiM.  Sharing  teirly  in  economic  gsino  wUl  leoten  eveiyone't 
•bdce  in  •trifc 

The  end  of  ideological  struggle  hat  changed  the  geopdltieal 
equatica  Regimes  and  states  once  propped  up  bv  massive  Soviet  or 
East  bloc  aid  are  today  either  completely  iaolated  (Cuba  and  North 
Korea)  or,  in  the  case  of  several  West  Alrican  countries  XBenin.  Gabon) 
they  are  looking  to  the  West  for  assistance  by  slouching  toward 
democratic  and  free-market  relbrms. 

Some  authoritarian  regimes  once  backed  by  the  United  States 
to  counter  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  (South  AfHca.  El  Salvador) 
are  heeding  domestic  and  international  pressures  to  liberiUixe.  They 
need  to  be  watched  Others  (Zaire.  Angola.  HaitiX  however,  have 
responded  with  renewed  violence. 

While  nascent  democracies  struggle  with  the  profoundly 
difficult  and  protracted  task  of  reshaping  a  political  ethos  conducive  to 
pluralism,  many  existing  democracies  are  riven  by  heightened  ethniO' 
religious  tensions  Ondia)  or  domestic  violence,  wldescale  corruption 
and  narco-terrorism  (Colombia  and  Peru).  Democracy's  recent  tos- 
hold  may  be  slipping. 

China  persists  in  repression.  The  situation  In  Tibet  remains 
despicable  Vietnam  and  Laos^  like  China,  have  yet  to  coi^le  economic 
liberalization  Mrith  political  Uberalizatioa  Both  are  indi^ensable  to 
true  progress.  Burma's  fflegitlmate  government  continues  to  oppress 
its  citixeniy.  Indonesia  continues  to  violate  human  rights  in  Bast 
Timor. 

In  the  emerging  Central  Asian  states^  vestiges  of  Stalinism  as 
well  as  historic,  anti-democratlc  factors  impede  progress  in 
Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan  and  Turlunenistaa  Ethnic  and  religious 
rivalries  could  intensify  and  convert  to  intra-state  conflicts. 

Muslim  Amdamentalism  has  emeiged  as  a  potent  threat  in 
Egypt,  Algeria  and  elsewhere  in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

Finally,  there  are  ongoing  conflicts  in  Angola,   Somalia. 
Sudan.  Liberia,  Afghanistan.  Azertiaijan.  Armenia,  Candsodia.  Burma  and 
the  Balkans. 

Statecraft  in  the  post-Communist  world  must  entail  a  multi- 
lateral approach  forged  by  consensus  and  international  cooperation 
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whenever  poseible.  The  U^.  muet  clearty  uu  ite  pofwer  and  moral 
leadership  to  spearhead  peacekeeping  ind  humanitarian  tflbrta 
around  the  world.  Unilateral  intervention  should  be  resisted 


I  yuur  tndcntaofBqC  of  cmreBt  1LS.  poUcj  wllh 
respect  to  tauman  rt(£htB  «M~ 


With  a  new  Administration  at  the  helm  for  less  than  two 
months,  it  is  difneutt  to  give  a  definitive  assessment  of  current  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  the  Clinton  Administration  win  be  the  first  one  to 
operate  entirely  in  a  post<Cold  War  context  raises  new  possibilities 
and  challenges. 

UJS.  policy  must  be  a  mix  of  advocacy  and  action.  Early 
campaign  pledges  and  statements  by  President  Clinton  and  his 
administration  indicate  that  the  US.  vrill  play  an  activist  role.  In  a  pre- 
inauguration  January  statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relationa 
Committee.  Secretary  of  State-designate  Warren  Christopher  pledged 
that  "our  new  diplomacy  will  encourage  the  g^dbal  revolution  that  ia 
transforming  our  worid.*  He  noted  that  'support  for  democracy  and 
human  rights  abroad  can  and  should  be  a  central  strategic  tenet  In 
improving  our  own  security." 

Freedom  House  is  heartened  by  ttiose  words  and  by  President 
Clinton's  endorsement  of  several  pro|rams  to  expand  and  export 
democracy.  At  the  same  time,  some  disparities  between  campaign 
promises  and  policy  must  be  darifled.  particularly  the  atrocious 
situation  in  Haiti 

While  blame  for  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Bosnia  muat  be 
laid,  above  all.  squarely  on  the  coward^  nilure  of  the  Europeans  to 
respond,  the  previous  administration  shares  responsibility.  Current 
Balkan  policy  should  be  strengthened.  Serbian  aggression  must  not  b« 
rewarded.  Perpetrators  of  war  crimes  and  genocide  must  be  punished. 

As  a  human  rights  organization,  we  hope  the  new 
Administration  wiH  focus  the  same  attention  on  foreign  policy 
concerns  as  it  does  on  domestic  issues.  Washington  must  show 
leadership.  It  must  articulate  an  active,  multifaceted  and 
comprehensive  foreign  policy  in  a  world  no  longer  defined  or 
constrained  by  outmoded  ideologies.  The  rules  have  changed.  The 
world  today  may  in  fSact  be  more  intractable  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
few  decades.  Irredentlsm,  revanchism.  fundamentalism,  xenophobia, 
zealotry  and  fear,  particularly  in  nuclear  nations,  pose  a  clear  danger  to 
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thtlr  elklMna,  neifhben,  and  the  world  Nueltar  non  proUfaratlon. 
disannaraent  and  related  iMuet  ooay  be  aa  erltleal  in  the  ftiture  aa  in 
the  pait 

We  must  not.  however,  JTorgct  the  good  ncw&  Democracy  haa 
tritunphed  in  convincing  fSsahion.  According  to  Pteedom  Houac'a  latett 
annual  Comparative  Survey  of  Frtedam  In  the  World,  S4  eountriea  have 
adopted  a  democratic  political  ayatem  ainct  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Another  7  may  do  ao  by  early  1903.  Today  09%  of  the  world  population 
are  living  in  free  or  partly'  Once  socletiea.  More  people  than  ever  before. 


US-uBBewmdham 
as.palicjbc  -  ~ 


Rather  than  foctia  on  what  ia  wrong  about  a  atiO-devcloplog 
U.S.  policy,  I  would  rather  look  at  the  opportunities,  amplified  1^  new 
technotogiea,  for  progreaa.  Today  the  United  Statea  ia  the  only 
auperpower.  To  be  worthy  of  that  stature.  America  muat  frame  and 
implement  hiiman  rights  and  democratization  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
broader  foreign  policy.  To  be  effective,  America  must  b«  engaged, 
diacipUned.  ateadikat  and  conalatent 

If  Freedom  House's  aaaessment  of  the  ehaUengea  to  our 
foreign  policy  seems  broadly  drawm.  it  is  meant  to  be.  Other  countries 
may  adopt  a  narrower,  more  parochial  concept  of  national  interest  or  a 
more  pragmatic  view  of  their  role  in  the  worid.  But  not  America. 
Concern  for  human  rights  and  democracy  ia  intrlnalc  to  our  Integrity. 

America  has  committed  itself  to  democratization  and 
economic  aaslstance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
But  their  in^>ortance  to  our  national  intcresta  is  not  reflected  in  our 
approach  to  date.  We  must  expand  our  investment  After  World  War  U, 
the  U.S  provided  massive  aid  to  rebuUd  the  economies  vitiated  by 
years  of  destruction.  The  dividend,  along  with  prosperity,  was  German 
and  Japanese  st^illty.  While  economic  constraints  at  home  prevent  us 
from  implementing  another  Marshall  Plan,  we  can  offer  more. 

America  apent  tens  of  trillions  of  dollars  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  promoting  freedom  and  democracy  during  the  Cold 
War.  We  have  come  too  ter  and  paid  too  dearly  to  ahirfc  our 
responsibilities.  The  cost  of  assisting  the  former  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  is  small  change  to  the  coat  should  democracy  tell  there.  Hard- 
line, nationalist  despotism  threatens  much  of  the  region  largely 
because  national  and  regional  economies  remain  in  shambles^ 
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Therefore,  large  financial  inatitutlone  muat  be  persuaded  to 
become  more  engaged.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF^  and 
the  World  Bank  mxiat  take  the  big  political  picture  into  account  in 
deliberating  on  loana  to  the  former  Soviet  Unioa 

We  muat  convince  the  American  people  that  there  can  be  no 
"peace  dividend"  if  chaos  rcigna  abroad 

The  U.S.  must  also  continue  to  encourage  and  assist  poaitiw 
developments  from  Africa  to  Asia.  Emerging  civu  societies  and  free 
institutions  pay  big  rewards.  The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
(NED)  has  assisted  grassroots  efforts  on  every  eontinextf.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  proposes  to  increase  ttit  NED  appropriation 
from  $30  million  to  year  to  $50  million  in  1994.  Freedom  House 
applauds  the  increase. 

Diplomacy  and  mediation  should  be  the  cornerstone  of  an 
activist  foreign  policy.  To  that  end,  organizations  like  NATO  and  the 
Conference  on  Seeuri^  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  muat  jAqr 
dearty  defined  rolea  in  today's  Europe.  The  failure  to  have 
implementation  and  oiforcement  mechanisms  as  well  as  a  dear 
mandate  for  engagement  led  to  the  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

America  muat  be  prepared  to  clarify  under  what 
circumstances  the  world  ahotUd  exercise  the  right  to  intervene:  to 
override  self-determination:  to  end  systemic  and  ^atematic  human 
righta  abuaea;  prevent  the  development  of  wei^Mma  of  maaa 
destruction.  Then  after  all  peaceful  meana  foil  and  the  atakes  are 
critica].  under  what  circumatances  should  the  world  communiQr  use 
force? 

There  is  debate  about  the  fote  of  Radio  Free  Europc/Sadio 
Liberty  (RTO/RLX  Several  prominent  figiirea  in  and  out  of  government 
suggest  that  theae  surrogate  broadcasting  vehicles  are  redundant  or  no 
longer  neceaaary.  Freedom  House  disagrees. 

No  doubt  Voice  of  America  (VO^  is  a  positive  instrument  in 
the  conduit  of  U.S.  news  and  viewa.  But  the  US.  government  shoukl 
not  run  sxirrogate  radios. 

While  independent  media  haa  proliferated  in  the 
former  USSR  and  East-Central  Europe,  most  television  and  radio 
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remain  in  the  hands  of  government  monopoUee  that  often  curtail  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  ideas. 

While  the  information  revolution  has  opened  soeietlet. 
many  still  seek  to  rofl  back  democratic  gains  by  manipulating  the 
media. 

A\2thoritarian  regimes  from  Romania  to  Central  Asia 
deny  access  to  divergent  views  and  analysis,  thus  effectively  limiting 
meaningful  debate  and  civU  dialogue. 

RFB/su  broadcasting  in  scores  of  indigenous  languages, 
relates  unvarnished  news  and  Information  about  problems  of  relevance 
to  the  region  and  its  peoples. 

Unlike  VQA.  it  is  more  than  a  source  of  Americans 
perspective  on  the  world.  RFE/RL  offers  symmetry,  perspective  and 
context  to  partially  closed  societies  that  stiD  have  no  mirror  on 
themselves,  their  neighbors  or  the  outside  world. 

Radio  Free  Asia  should  slso  be  promptty  estsblished. 

In  the  realm  of  technology,  the  US.  government  must 
continue  to  work  closely  with  NGOs  and  other  organiMtions  to  provide 
taxtB,  phones,  copiers  and  other  equipment  to  democratic  dvil 
society  groups  committed  to  democratic  change. 

But  the  technology  of  democracy  is  not  enough.  That  same 
technology  can  be  used  by  repressive  elements  in  ««>  oj^^ 
tfovemmSit  to  frighten  aid  control  Thus  the  U.&  and  NGOsshould 
organize  and  dispatch  teams  of  multilingual  experts  drawn  from 
business  and  labor,  media  and  academia.  scientists,  and  professionals 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  weliSare  and  environment  to  advise  and 
work  alongside  the  fledging  democracies. 

We  urge  better  coordination  among  U.S.  government 
organizations  that  support  development  and  democracy,  such  *•  Au'* 
USIA.  NED.  This  would  preclude  further  scatter-ehot  «d  hoc  and 
duplicate  efforts  endemic  to  our  bureaucracies. 

We  need  to  streamline  and  simpUfy  regulations.  Accounting 
procedures  for  organizations  helping  the  U.S  government  to 
administer  programs  should  be  reformed  to  expand  participation 
beyond  elite  groups. 
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Th*  govtmznent  should  «1m  tncourage  development  and 
hiimanltarlan  relief  organiatlono,  manacement  and  labor,  to  make  dvU 
development  a  part  of  their  worlc  NGOa,  the  bedrock  of  o\jr  own  civil 
•ociew,  have  valuable  experience  to  offto.  For  example,  our  union*  can 
ttrengttien  foreign  uniona.  environmental  groups  at  home  can  help 
environmental  groups  abroad 

The  advice  of  NGOs  should  be  considered  in  forming  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  end.  the  true  power  of  America  is  its  ideaa. 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Representative  Gilman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  convening  this  hearing 
and  inviting  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights  to  participate.  My  name  is  Mchaei 
Posner;  I  am  the  Executive  Direaor  of  the  Lawyers  Committee.  Since  1978,  the  Committee  has 
worked  to  protect  and  promote  fundamental  human  rights  in  all  r^ons  of  the  world.  Our  work 
is  impartial,  holding  every  government  to  the  standards  affirmed  in  the  International  Bill  of 
Human  Rights. 

You  have  asked  us  to  focus  our  attention  on  three  questions.  First,  to  look  at  the  role 
of  human  rights  and  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  a  post-Cold  War  U.S.  foreign  policy; 
second,  to  asses  current  U.S.  policy;  and  finally,  to  recommend  what  U.S.  policy  should  be. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  on  these  important  concerns.  The  Lawyers 
Committee  has  examined  comprehensively  a  variety  of  human  rights  and  U.S.  foreign  policy 
issues  both  in  1988  and  1992.  We  have  provided  copies  of  the  report  resulting  from  the  most 
recent  study,  entitled  Human  Rights  and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  to  each  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  In  both  of  our  reviews,  background  papers  on  each  of  the  topics  examined 
were  prepared  which  are  also  available  to  Committee  members  and  staff. 

Before  turning  to  specific  policy  areas,  we  would  like  to  focus  on  three  general  points 
relating  to  the  human  rights  agenda  for  the  U.S.  government:  the  need  for  greater  reliance  on 
multilateral  mechanisms;  the  need  for  care  in  pursuing  programs  to  promote  democratic  values 
abroad;  and  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  decide  whether  it  is  willing  to  abide  by  the  same 
human  rights  standards  it  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  tntemational  community  has  recently  responded  to  a 
humanitarian  crisis  in  Somalia,  which  has  resulted  in  part  from  a  breakdown  in  the  rule  of  law 
and  widespread  violations  of  human  rights.  The  situation  in  Somalia  had  deteriorated  to  such 
a  point  that  the  world  came  to  view  the  U.S. -led  military  intervention  as  the  only  option  to 
prevent  the  continuation  of  deaths  on  a  massive  scale.  For  the  future,  the  Lawyers  Committee 
believes  that  the  U.S.  government  must,  as  a  priority,  urge  the  international  community  to 
develop  stronger,  more  effective  multilateral  diplomatic  response  mechanisms  in  early  stages  of 
acute  humanitarian  need  and  egregious  human  rights  violations. 

As  a  human  rights  organization,  the  Lawyers  Committee  welcomes  enhanced  multilateral 
efforts,  particularly  those  which  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  human  rights  abuses.  We  wish 
to  stress  the  need  to  develop  mechanisms  to  address  human  rights  problems  before  they  turn  into 
crises  like  Somalia.    There  is  a  wide  range  of  diplomatic  initiatives  which  could  be  used 
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effectively  to  prevent  tensions  escalating  into  open  hostilities  -  such  as  the  deploymeat  of  co-site 
human  rights  mocdton  (similar  to  the  UN  initiative  aow  getting  underway  in  Haiti),  UN- 
sponsored  fact-finding  missions  and  public  rqwrting  to  the  Security  Council  -  which  are  not 
utilized  fuUy  at  present  Due  to  a  failure  to  act  preventively,  the  world  is  now  confronting 
situations  that  have  already  reached  a  crisis  point.  Among  these  are  Liberia,  Angola,  Sudan  and 
Zaire  -  as  well  as  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  Haiti.  In  seeking  to  address  these  and  other 
crises,  the  Lawyers  Committee  supports  a  restructuring  of  the  UN  Security  Council  so  that  it 
is  more  rqireseatative  of  the  United  Nations'  membership  as  a  whole.  Such  restructuring,  which 
might  include  an  e^qxmsion  of  the  number  of  permanent  seats  on  the  Council  and  a  r^ional  re- 
allocation of  the  permanent  seats  to  provide  a  more  equitable  geographical  distributioo,  would 
serve  to  enhance  the  legitimacy  of  tte  Council  worldwide. 

On  the  second  geooal  point,  we  know  that  considerable  energy  is  now  being  devoted  to 
developing  PresideDt  Clinton's  pledge  during  the  campaign  to  pursue  a  foreign  policy  premised 
upon  an  "engagement  for  democracy.'  Although  democracy  and  human  rights  are  related,  they 
are  not  synonymous.  In  some  instances,  they  may  even  have  contradictory  elements;  a  number 
of  democratit^y-elected  governments  have  poor  human  rights  records  (for  example,  Peru, 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia),  Guatemala  and  Turkey).  As  the  Administration  and  Congress  pursue  the 
laudable  objective  of  fostering  democratic  development,  we  urge  them  to  devote  attention 
simultaneously  to  the  developmem  of  more  effective  means  for  addressing  gross  violations  of 
basic  human  rights.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  U.S.  should  routinely  raise  individual  cases  of 
extrajudicial  IdUing,  "disappearance,"  torture,  axbitiaiy  anest  and  other  serious  human  rights 
violations  whenever  they  arise.  It  should  never  accept  a  foreign  government's  assertion  that 
such  matters  are  an  improper  interference  in  its  domestic  afEairs,  whether  in  China,  Syria, 
Mexico  or  Northern  Ireland. 

We  support  efforts  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions.  However,  our  experience 
indicates  that  some  of  die  initiatives  that  have  been  undertaken  by  previous  administrations  have 
failed  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  guaranteeing  icspcd  for  basic  human  rights.  AID'S 
Administration  of  Justice  Program  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  is  oat  such  program  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  several  instances,  these  programs  have  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
enhancing  the  stature  of  recipient  governments,  thus  helping  them  to  deflect  criticism  of  their 
human  rights  abuses.  For  this  reason,  such  assistance  should  not  be  undertaken  untQ  there  has 
been  a  careful  determination  that  the  recipient  government  has  demonstrated  the  political  will 
and  c^ndty  for  curbing  human  rights  violations  and  for  undertaking  institutional  reform. 

Of  particular  concern,  for  example,  is  Peru  which  we  unoerstand  has  been  chosen  for  a 
technical  assistance  program  under  a  new  Administration  of  Justice  initiative.  Peru's  judicial 
system,  distorted  by  a  series  of  presidential  decrees  and  massive  purging  of  personnel,  fells  &r 
short  of  basic  human  rights  protections.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  Peru's 
system  merits  assistance  from  the  United  States  until  signifcant  reforms  are  in  place.  Failure 
to  make  such  critical  assessments  could  result  in  the  U.S.  government  serving  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  Peruvian  courts  to  violate  the  substantive  and  procedural  rights  of  its  citizens. 
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We  are  coocezned  about  the  proposed  reoigamzation  of  the  State  Dqartment  in  which 
we  understand  the  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Aifidn  Bureau  (HA)  is  to  become  the 
Bureau  for  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor.  We  believe  there  will  be  difficult  challenges, 
and,  at  times,  inherent  conflicts,  in  combining  these  functions.  In  a  Lawyers  Conunittee  study 
published  in  1989  (Bureaucracy  and  Diplomacy),  we  interviewed  present  and  former  officials 
of  HA;  the  consensus  view  was  that  for  HA  to  be  effective,  it  sometimes  must  adopt 
uncompromising  positions.  It  cannot  compromise  its  basic  mission,  for  example,  by  approving 
the  use  of  electric  shock,  but  not  water  torture.  One  HA  official  told  us  that  "[tlhoe  has  to  be 
a  recognition  within  the  State  Department  that  HA  is  a  'vaccination'  that  hurts,  but  protects  the 
United  States  from  further  ills,  and  may  make  the  United  States  more  healthy."  It  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  can  be  an  effective  human  lights  watchdog  while 
simultaneously  giving  assistance  to  and  working  cooperatively  with  foreign  governments.  As 
this  transition  goes  forward,  members  of  tliis  Committee  should  cootinue  to  evaluate  whether 
the  bureau  is  overlooking  individual  violations  of  human  rights  on  the  premise  that  a  "greater 
good"  will  be  achieved  by  the  longer-term  reform  of  institutions.  We  are  concerned  that  the  risk 
of  "clientism"  -  seeking  to  smooth  bilateral  relations  rather  than  confront  prickly  human  rights 
issues  -  may  increase  under  the  proposed  reorganization. 

Our  third  general  point  concerns  the  importance  of  the  United  Stales  obligating  itself  to 
comply  with  the  same  human  rights  standards  that  we  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Last  year 
the  Senate  ratiiied  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  one  of  the  core 
treaties  comprising  the  International  Bill  of  Human  Rights.  U.S.  ratification,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  a  package  of  reservations  which  confine  the  domestic  effect  of  the  treaty  to  the 
existing  requirements  of  U.S.  law.  In  its  report  on  the  Covenant,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recognized  the  need  to  consider  changes  in  U.S.  law  toward  the  goal  of  more 
complete  conformity  with  the  treaty's  mandate.  The  rqxjrt  recommended,  however,  that  these 
changes  would  best  be  pursued  through  'the  normal  legislative  process"  as  a  more  appropriate 
means  of  bringing  the  United  States  into  full  compliance  at  the  international  level.  The  Lawyers 
Committee  recommends  that  legislation  be  adopted  to  achieve  this  result,  specifically  the 
International  Human  Rights  Conformity  Act  which  will  be  introduced  later  this  year.  This  act 
will  address  several  substantive  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  the  Covenant  arising  from 
the  conditions  attached  to  ratification,  including  such  issues  as:  the  execution  of  juvenile 
offenders  and  pregnant  women;  standards  of  cruel,  inhuman  or  d^rading  treatment  or 
punishment;  retroactive  imposition  of  lighter  criminal  penalties;  compensation  for  unlawfiil 
arrests  and  convictions  resulting  from  the  miscarriage  of  justice;  successive  prosecutions  by 
federal  and  state  authorities;  and  the  segregation  of  juvenile  from  adult  offenders  and  of  the 
convicted  from  the  accused.  Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  the  U.S.  is  applying  one  set  of  rules  to  its  own  conduct  and  another  set  of  rules  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 
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As  to  ^ledfic  chalkrgo  ftciiig  the  U.S.  govenuneot.  tliere  are  seven  issues  which  we 
woold  likD  to  addiMs. 

1.  United  Kitlons.  At  a  time  when  &e  United  NatkMU  is  increasingly  calkd  upon  to  i^y 
a  key  role  in  efibcts  to  resolve  inteamatioaal  and  internal  conflicts,  fte  rok  of  the  U.S., 
particulaily  in  the  Secunty  Council,  is  of  inqxecedented  importance.  Taking  Oe  following  stq>s 
would  iodicatB  a  U.S.  commitmwit  to  enhancing  the  cipability  of  the  UN  to  act  swiitly  and 
innovatively  to  deal  with  new  and  existing  crises,  vtiie  retaining  the  credibility  which  is 
WMtntial  to  its  effoctive  opentioo. 

•  The  U.S.  should  support  the  creation  of  a  new,  top-levd  post  at  the  United  Nadoiu  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  its  human  rights  activities.  The  appointee  should  be  charged 
with  enmring  that  human  rights  concerns  are  integrated  fiilly  into  all  UN  activities.  The 
post  should  be  based  in  New  Yock  to  permit  optimum  coordinatioD  with  the  Secretary- 
General's  office  and  the  Security  Coimdl  which  now  play  enhanced  roks  within  in«l 
effixts  to  protect  human  rights. 

•  Ute  U.S.  should  press  simultaneously  far  a  greater  peroentage  of  the  regular  UN  budget 
to  be  allocated  to  human  rights  activities,  and  for  a  restructuiing  of  the  Centre  for 
Human  Rights. 

•  Ibe  recent  ^ffcj^""  to  create  an  international  tribunal  to  prosecute  war  crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  should  be  broadened  so  that  such  a  tribunal  becomes  a  permanent 
otfttt  of  the  United  Nations,  with  set  procedures  and  rules  to  govern  its  conduct.  Its 
jurisdiction  should  cover  war  crimes  wherever  they  may  occur. 

•  The  U.S.  should  immediatdy  make  payment  to  the  UN  of  all  outstanding  dues. 

2.  Haiti.  A  fundamental  cause  of  the  Haitian  refugee  problem  is  die  consistent  pattern  of 
human  ti^ts  abuses  committed  against  the  dvUiaa  population  by  the  military  government  The 
problem  must  be  addressed  at  its  source.  The  only  eodxiring  soluti<»  is  the  restoration  of 
democracy,  tlie  return  of  the  populariy-ekcted  government  and  a  respect  for  basic  human  rights 
in  Haiti.  Until  the  human  righu  simatioo  in  Haiti  changes  significantly,  die  U.S.  has  a  clear 
obligackn  undex  international  law  not  to  forcibly  rqiatriate  Haitians  who  Cace  likely  persecution. 
Unfortunately,  die  Clinton  Administration  has  chosen  to  continue  die  Bush  Administration  policy 
of  forcible  interdiction  on  die  high  seas  and  return  to  Haiti  without  any  inquiry  into  claims  of 
persecution.  In  our  view,  tlie  administration's  policy  is  in  violation  of  the  U.S.  treaty  obligatioo 
under  Article  33  of  die  UN  Protocol  relating  to  die  Status  of  Refogees.  We  urge  an  immediate 
reconsideratiao  of  this  unwise  and  illegal  policy. 
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Tbe  Lawyen  Committee  recommeiula  that  dw  U.S.  should  uise  die  UN  Security  Council 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary-General  to: 

•  Support  die  UN  effort  to  send  experienced  human  rights  monitors  who,  working  widi  the 
OAS  mission  now  in  Haiti,  would  remain  until  the  human  rights  situation  has  materially 
improved.  The  U.S.  should  give  full  support  to  the  Secretary-General's  Special  Envoy 
to  Haiti  and  the  UN/OAS  monitoring  team. 

•  Adopt  a  resolution  that  is  binding  on  all  UN  member-states  calling  for  an  immediate  and 
universal  embargo  on  all  trade  with  Haiti,  including  arms  and  oil. 

•  Increase  humanitarian  assistance  to  private  non-govemmoital  organizations  inside  HaitL 

Pending  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government  and  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses, 
the  U.S.  also  should  take  the  following  interim  measures  with  respect  to  the  treatineot  of  Haitian 
asylum  seekers: 

•  Examine  regional  arrangements  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  A  humane  and  responsible  policy  may  involve:  temporary  refUge  in  the 
region;  screening  under  reliable  circtmistances  to  determine  which  Haitians  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  as  refiigees;  and  encouraging  voluntary  return  to  Haiti  of 
non-refugees.  Until  dangers  in  Haiti  subside,  anangements  for  temporary  refuge  should 
be  made  available  to  Haitians  in  a  few  countries  in  the  r^ion. 

•  Those  Haitians  who  are  already  in  the  U.S.  should  be  granted  temporary  protected  status. 

•  The  small  number  of  HIV-positive  Haitians  at  Guantanamo  should  be  paroled  into  the 
United  States  immediately. 

3.  China.  The  United  States  should  disassociate  itself  publicly  and  forcefiilly  from  the 
human  rights  violations  of  the  government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  "  TTie  Clinton 
Administration  should  play  a  leadership  role  in  encouraging  international  pressure  on  the  Chinese 
leadership  for  change.  It  should  also  work  closely  with  Japan  and  allies  in  Europe  to  coordinate 
human  rights  policies  in  order  to  maximize  the  internationalization  of  such  policies  toward 
China.  To  this  end,  the  Lawyers  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
measures: 

•  The  Clinton  Administration  should  raise  forcefully  concerns  about  the  human  rights 
s.aiatioa  in  China  on  all  suitable  occasions,  including  at  international  meetings  and  on 
symbolic  occasions  such  as  the  anniversary  of  the  killings  in  Tiananmen  Square. 

•  As  soon  as  possible,  the  Adminisoation  should  put  the  Chinese  government  on  notice  that 
the  Administration  intends  to  support  the  conditioning  of  the  renewal  of  most  favored 
nation  trade  status  on  conaete  and  verifiable  Chinese  government  actions  to  improve 
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humn  lights.  One  key  aifeguud  that  ihould  be  at  or  near  tfae  top  of  the  U.S.  agenda 
would  be  to  enooungc  access  to  Chinese  prisons  by  the  Inteniational  Committee  of  the 
BedCroM. 

•  Legislation  should  be  adopted  establishing  a  code  of  conduct  under  which  U.S. 
cooqnnies  investing  in  China  would  uphold  Aindamental  international  human  rights 
principles  in  the  course  of  their  opeiatioas  there. 

•  The  U.S.  should  condnue  and  strictly  enforce  its  ban  on  militajy  sales  to  China, 
iiK-iiifting  the  sale  of  so-called  dxial  use  items. 

•  The  U.S.  should  enforce  vig(»ously  and  seek  to  strengthen  the  August  1992 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  U.S.  and  China  prohibiting  the  export  to  the 
U.S.  of  pnxiucts  produced  by  pnsoo  laborers. 

•  The  U.S.  should  take  a  stronger  and  more  vocal  stand  against  international  loans  to 
China,  exoqH  where  such  loans  directly  benefit  the  basic  human  needs  of  Chinese 
citizens,  until  substantial  progress  has  been  made  towards  meeting  human  rights  criteria. 

•  The  U.S.  also  should  give  strong  mppott  to  recent  efforts  by  the  British  Government  to 
establish  a  more  democratic  government  in  Hong  Kong. 

4.  The  Fonner  Yogodavia.  The  extent  of  die  human  rights  violations  arising  out  of  the 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  jsesents  the  intemadooal  community  with  another  crisis 
situation.  The  Lawyers  Committee  believes  that  the  following  measures  short  of  military 
intervention  could  alleviate  the  human  rights  abuses  and  improve  the  protection  of  refugees  and 
displaced  perscns  in  and  ftom  the  tenicones  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

•  The  U.S.  should  admit  inunediatdy  up  to  25,000  refugees  firom  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
with  priority  going  to  those  now  being  held  in  detention  camps  and  thdr  families,  victims 
of  rq)e,  partnen  in  mixed  marriages,  and  orphans.  The  U.S.  should  then  call  upon  other 
countries  who  are  able  to  do  so  to  admit  significant  numbers  of  refiigees. 

•  The  U.S.  should  seek  to  persuade  the  UN  Security  Council  to  authorize  the  inunediate 
d^loyment  of  a  large  team  of  UN  hunutn  rights  monitors  in  Kosovo,  Vojvodina  and 
Sandzak. 

•  The  recent  decision  to  establish  an  international  tribunal  to  prosecute  war  crimes 
committed  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  a  significant  stq>  towards  ensuring  that 
perpetrators  of  war  crimes  are  held  accountable  for  their  actions.  The  U.S.  should  help 
assure  that  the  tribunal  lecdves  sufficient  resources,  including  funding,  qualified  staff, 
and  adequate  working  facilities. 
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5.  Turkey.  Extremely  aerious  human  rights  abuses  coatinue  to  occur  in  Turkey,  in  qate 
of  the  jBomiaes  to  effect  change  made  by  the  coaiitioa  government  that  took  office  in  1991. 
These  abuses  isdixle  Idllings  of  civilians  by  security  forces  in  house  raids  and  in  peaceful 
demonstrations;  the  routine  use  of  torture  as  an  interrogation  technique;  abuses  of  Kurdish 
civilians  in  southeastern  Turkey,  including  deaths,  torture  and  massive  destruction  of  Kurdish 
ullages;  and  serious  restrictions  on  free  expression.  The  Lawyers  Committee  recooxmends  the 
following  steps: 

•  The  Clinton  Administration  should  speak  out  publicly  and  forcefully  on  huoun  rights 
conditions  in  Turkey  and  on  Turkey's  failure  to  abide  by  international  human  rights  laws 
and  standards. 

•  The  Administration  and  Congress  should  review  carefully  military  assistance  to  Tuikey 
in  light  of  the  ongoing  human  rights  violations,  including  the  practice  of  torture, 

6.  Northern  Ireland.  In  a  recent  report  (Hurrum  Rights  and  Legal  Dt^mse  in  Northam 
Ireland),  the  Lawyers  Committee  found  that  the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  paramilitary 
activities  are  undermined  by  a  legal  system  in  Northem  Ireland  which  is  designed  to  obtain 
convictions  based  on  confessions  obtained  through  prolonged  detention  and  intense  interrogation; 
and  that  defendants'  rights  are  farther  undermined  by  attacks  and  threats  against  their  lawyers, 
one  of  whom,  Belfast  solicitor  Patrick  Finucane,  was  murdered  in  1989  in  circumstances 
suggesting  official  collusion. 

•  The  United  States  government  should  raise  these  concerns  with  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  need  for  more  elective  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  those 
suspected  of  paramilitary  activities,  e.g.,  that  detainees  should  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate  within  36  hours  of  arrest  and  either  charged  or  released  within  96  houn;  diat 
there  should  be  a  return  to  the  standards  for  admitting  confessions  under  the  Judges 
Rules;  and  that  the  right  to  silence  should  be  guaranteed. 

7.  U.S.  Refugee  Policy.  The  Lawyers  Committee  recommmds  the  following  measures  with 
respect  to  overall  refugee  policy: 

•  There  must  be  a  commitment  of  adequate  resources  to  permit  proiiq>t,  efficient  and  fair 
adjudication  of  asylum  applications. 

•  Refugees  seeking  asylum  should  not  be  detained  unnecessarily.  A  release  policy  recently 
announced  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  should  be  implemented 
adequately. 

•  The  INS  should  adopt  a  uniform  procedure  to  enhance  the  overseas  processing  of 
refugees. 
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Tlie  CUntao  Administnuioo  should  grant  and/or  tqidaie  ttmpoiaiy  protected  status  to 
include  penons  aniviag  in  the  U.S.  from  Haiti,  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Somalia, 
Guatemala  and  Sudan. 


Thank  yon  again  fw  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing, 
Chairman  Hamilton,  and  for  inviting  me  to  testify.   My 
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Director  of  Human  Rights  Watch.  Human  Rights  Watch  is 
a  nongovernmental  human  rights  monitoring  organization 
comprised  of  Africa  Watch,  Americas  Watch,  Asia  Watch, 
Helsinki  Watch,  and  Middle  East  Watch  and  the  Fund  for 
Free  Expression. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  what  we  believe  to  be  some  of  the  critical 
human  rights  questions  of  the  day  and  medce 
recommendations  for  U.S.  policies  to  address  them.   I 
will  comment  in  particular  on  some  of  the  new  human 
rights  initiatives  proposed  by  the  Clinton 
Administration,  and  offer  additional  recommendations 
for  specific  things  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  do  to  incorporate  human  rights  concerns  more 
fully  into  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
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Many  of  the  important  foreign  policy  issues  that  have 
confronted  President  Clinton  in  his  first  months  in  office  have 
actually  turned  on  human  rights  questions:   Iraq's  continued 
flagrant  abuses  against  its  own  people  (particularly  the  Shi 'a  in 
southern  Iraq)  and  routine  defiance  of  U.N.  resolutions  relating 
to  human  rights;  gross  abuses  by  the  military  dictatorship  that 
deposed  Haitian  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  which  has  led  to 
the  flight  of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  to  U.S.  shores; 
ethnic  cleansing  in  former  Yugoslavia;  Israel's  deportation  of 
some  400  members  of  the  militant  Hamas  organization  without 
charge  or  trial  in  violation  of  international  humanitarian  law; 
MFN  for  China,  where  abuses  show  no  signs  of  diminishing;  and  a 
worsening  security  situation  in  Somalia  where  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  troops  in  late  1992  helped  break  the  back  of  an  immense  man- 
made  famine. 

In  each  of  these  cases  and  many  others,  the  U.S.  government 
should  develop  policies  that  incorporate  and  reflect  human  rights 
considerations.   One  way  to  do  so  would  be  for  the  executive 
branch  to  develop  expertise  in  monitoring  human  rights  and 
incorporate  its  findings  at  the  beginning  of  the  policy  process, 
not  the  end.   We  in  the  nongovernmental  human  rights  community  do 
our  part,  but  we  believe  that  policy  making  would  be  enhanced  if 
both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  would  upgrade  their 
own  reporting  on  human  rights  around  the  world. 

The  executive  branch  must  be  more  publicly  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  information  about  human  rights  abuses,  and  that 
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information  must  be  visibly  incorporated  into  policies  towards 
abusive  governments.   The  Human  Rights  Bureau  currently  collects 
an  immense  amount  of  human  rights  information  from  our  embassies 
abroad  and  incorporates  it  into  the  annual  State  Department 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights.   This  volume  is  an  excellent 
resource  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  urgent-action  missions  to 
the  field  and  high-level  attention  to  the  subsequent  findings. 
In  the  case  of  most  countries  around  the  world,  the  annual 
release  of  the  Country  Reports  is  the  only  occasion  in  which 
problems  are  publicly  recognized.   Indeed,  the  very  breadth  and 
volume  of  the  report  —  some  1,200  pages  covering  189  countries 
and  locations  —  obscures  individual  abuses. 

We  think  the  Bureau's  role  in  policy  making  and  the 
visibility  of  human  rights  generally  would  be  enhanced  if  the 
Human  Rights  Bureau  had  its  own  expert  team  of  human  rights 
monitors  that  were  sent  into  the  field  on  a  regular  basis.   They 
should  serve  as  an  early  warning  system  and  highlight  human 
rights  disasters  in  the  making  so  that  policy  can  be  adjusted 
accordingly.   Additional  resources  are  required:  the  Bureau 
currently  has  only  a  few  regional  experts  who  are  required  to 
cover  dozens  of  countries,  and  they  are  seldom  sent  into  the 
field  to  see  the  human  rights  situation  for  themselves. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  what  might  have  been  the  policy 
consequences  if  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  had  sent  an  experienced 
team  of  monitors  to  Iraq  in  1988  —  the  time  of  the  infamous 
"Anfal"  crackdown  against  the  Kurds,  in  which  a  virtual  campaign 
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of  genocide  was  implemented.   If  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
ordered  the  Bureau  to  conduct  an  official  report  on  Iraqi  abuses 
which  was  subsequently  publicized,  the  policy  of  constructive 
engagement  with  the  regime  (including  the  provision  of  Export- 
Import  bank  loans  and  agricultural  commodity  credits)  might  well 
have  been  reconsidered.   As  it  was,  the  question  of  Iraq's  gross 
atrocities  towards  its  own  people  were  largely  ignored  until 
after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in  August  of  1990. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  few  occasions  in  the 
past  several  years  when  the  executive  branch  did  conduct  special 
human  rights  fact-finding  missions,  it  was  not  the  Human  Rights 
Bureau  that  initiated  or  carried  them  out.   It  was  the  little- 
noticed  but  hard  working  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  at 
AID.   In  April  1988,  for  example,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  dispatched  Robert  Gersony,  a  refugee  consultant,  to 
southern  Africa  to  take  testimony  from  Mozambican  refugees  about 
atrocities  committed  by  Rename  insurgents.   Gersony 's  devastating 
report  on  Rename  abuses  trained  a  spotlight  of  international 
attention  on  the  situation,  headed  off  calls  by  some  within  the 
Senate  to  provide  U.S.  funding  to  Rename,  and  stimulated  the 
executive  branch  to  become  more  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
peace  talks  in  Mozambique.   Gersony  conducted  a  similar  mission 
to  take  testimony  from  Somali  refugees  fleeing  massive  government 
repression  in  1989.   His  reports  on  atrocities  by  the  Siad  Barre 
regime  played  a  role  in  Congress's  decision  to  end  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  dictatorship. 
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In  these  cases,  hard-hitting,  official  human  rights  reports 
played  a  unique  role  in  informing  policy  options  in  Mozambique 
and  Somalia.   If  such  missions  had  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  ensuing  reports  reviewed  by  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Department,  they  would  have  resonated  even  more  widely  than 
reports  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  of  AID. 

We  believe  that  the  Clinton  Administration  should  adopt  this 
model  and  create  its  own  team  of  human  rights  monitors  to  play  a 
similar  role.   The  monitors  should  be  ordered  to  human  rights 
trouble  spots  to  serve  as  an  early  warning  system  for  disasters 
in  the  making.   Moreover,  the  CIA  and  our  military  personnel  in 
embassies  abroad  should  be  tasked  to  gather  information  and  make 
it  available  to  the  monitoring  team.   The  reports  that  result 
from  the  missions  should  go  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  recommendations  for  U.S.  policy. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  also  upgrade  its  monitoring 
of  human  rights.   Congress  must  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  the 
executive  branch  for  the  information  you  receive  on  human  rights 
abuses.   We  in  the  human  rights  community  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  provide  the  Committee  with  information,  on  occasions  such 
as  this  one,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity.   But 
monitoring  by  your  own  Members  and  staff  has  potentially  greater 
significance.   On  some  issues  independent  Congressional 
monitoring  has  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  publicizing 
abuses  of  human  rights  and  determining  U.S.  policy.   Throughout 
the  1980 's,  for  example,  the  State  Department  routinely  issued 
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badly  flawed  reports  on  atrocities  by  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces.   Independent  inquiries  by  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staff  were  an  important  counterweight.   The  House  and  Senate 
Select  Intelligence  Committees,  for  example,  undertook  their  own 
study  of  Salvadoran  army  death  squads  in  1983-1984.   Those 
reports  provided  a  startling  contrast  to  the  executive  branch's 
denials,  cover-ups,  and  excuses  for  torture,  killings,  and 
disappearances  by  Salvadoran  military  officials.   At  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Congress  again  played  a  critical  role  in  bringing  out 
information  about  abuses.   This  time  it  was  investigating  the 
1989  murder  of  the  six  Jesuits  and  their  housekeeper  and  her 
daughter.   Speaker  Foley  appointed  a  Task  Force  which  included 
you.  Chairman  Hamilton,  and  which  was  chaired  by  Representative 
Joe  Moakley  to  investigate  the  Jesuits'  massacre  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.   The  Task  Force  brought  out  critical 
information  on  the  case  which  we  believe  was  crucial  in  bringing 
some  of  the  perpetrators  to  trial.   Significantly,  the  Task  Force 
report  actually  named  individuals  within  the  high  command  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  —  a  step  which  the  executive  branch  had 
never  taken  and  staunchly  resisted  others  doing. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sent  two 
staff  members,  Peter  Galbraith  and  Christopher  Van  Hollen  to 
Iraqi  Kurdistan  in  1988  to  investigate  the  use  of  poison  gas 
against  the  Kurds.   Their  report  became  the  basis  for  sanctions 
legislation,  which,  if  enacted,  would  have  ended  EXIM  loans  and 
commodity  credits  to  Saddam  Hussein.   We  are  now  learning  that 
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the  executive  branch  did  have  information  about  Iraqi  atrocities 
against  the  Kurds.   FOIA  searches  reveal  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  during  the  Anfal,  Morton  Abramowitz,  was  sending 
detailed  reports  to  Washington  on  the  phenomenon,  which  the 
Embassy  may  have  learned  from  Iraqi  refugees  in  southern  Turkey. 
But  Embassy  cable  traffic  was  not  made  public,  and  officials  in 
Washington  largely  ignored  it.'  The  particular  contribution  of 
the  Galbraith/Van  Hollen  mission  was  that  they  made  their 
findings  public,  and  the  Congress  incorporated  them  into  a  policy 
alternative.^ 

Once  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  upgraded  the 
human  rights  information  through  enhanced  monitoring  and 
reporting,  that  information  must  be  incorporated  into  U.S. 
foreign  policy.   As  you  know,  the  law  already  requires  that 
countries  receiving  foreign  assistance  must  meet  a  human  rights 
standard.   But  the  executive  branch's  compliance  with  that 
standard  has  been  spotty  by  the  Bush,  Reagan,  and  Carter 
Administrations.   Congress,  for  its  part,  is  usually  reluctant  to 
terminate  or  limit  foreign  assistance  on  human  rights  grounds  if 


'One  public  condemnation  of  Iraq  was  made  on  September  8,  1988, 
and  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  vigorously  rebuked  Iraqi 
Minister  of  State  Saddoun  Hammadi,  who  was  in  Washington  at  the 
time.  Following  Shultz 's  condemnation,  however,  nothing  further 
was  said.  And  the  U.S.  was  silent  on  the  question  of  Iraqi 
chemical  weapons  use  at  a  subsequent  conference  in  Paris  on  the 
issue  of  chemical  weapons  use. 

'The  Senate  and  House  passed  comprehensive  sanctions 
legislation  over  the  Bush  Administration's  strenuous  objections  in 
1989.  However,  they  failed  to  pass  a  conference  report  and  the 
legislation  languished  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 
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the  executive  branch  insists  on  maintaining  it.' 

We  would  welcome  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
taking  a  more  systematic  approach  to  human  rights  and  foreign 
aid.   One  way  to  go  about  it  would  be  to  resurrect  a  process  used 
by  the  Carter  Administration.   Beginning  in  1977,  the  State 
Department  Human  Rights  Bureau  secured  the  right  to  review  any 
and  all  foreign  assistance  on  human  rights  grounds.   If  the 
Bureau  placed  a  hold  on  a  proposed  aid  transfer,  the  issue  was 
taken  up  by  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Human  Rights  and  Foreign 
Assistance.   The  Committee,  commonly  known  as  the  Christopher 
Committee,  after  its  chairman,  then-Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher,  included  representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  Commerce,  Treasury  and  Agriculture.   The  group 
met  regularly  at  a  staff  level  to  consider  U.S.  aid  (including 
military  and  economic  assistance,  military  sales,  EXIM  Bank 
credits  and  OPIC  insurance)  to  governments  with  poor  human  rights 
records.   If  the  working  group  failed  to  achieve  consensus  at  a 
staff  level,  the  issue  was  kicked  up  to  a  higher  level.   There 
were  some  occasions  when  the  Secretaries  themselves  met  to 
consider  aid  programs  in  light  of  human  rights  concerns. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  appointed  a  new 
Under  Secretary  for  global  issues  (including  human  rights. 


'There  are  some  notable  exceptions.  Among  them  are  Congress's 
decision  in  1990  to  end  assistance  to  Zaire's  Mobutu.  Human  rights 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  on  aid  to  Liberia  essentially  ended 
a  decade  of  U.S.  support  for  Samuel  Doe  in  1989,  and  Congressional 
action  following  the  murder  of  the  Jesuits  in  El  Salvador 
eliminated  50%  of  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces. 
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democracy,  and  refugee  affairs) .   The  new  post  raises  the  profile 
of  human  rights  considerably  within  the  Department  by  ensuring 
that  human  rights  issues  are  heard  on  the  seventh  floor.   The 
creation  of  the  new  post  permits  the  possibility  that  human 
rights  and  refugee  affairs  will  receive  the  same  kind  of 
attention  from  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  that  political, 
military,  and  economic  affairs  have  traditionally  received.   One 
of  the  first  things  that  the  new  under  secretary,  former  Senator 
Tim  Wirth,  should  do  once  he  is  confirmed  is  revive  the  inter- 
agency working  group  so  that  the  human  rights  records  of  foreign 
aid  recipients  are  scrutinized  in  a  systematic  and  serious  way. 
The  new  inter-agency  group  would  be  enhanced  if  it  invited  human 
rights  organizations  to  testify  before  it  on  the  human  rights 
records  of  proposed  foreign  aid  recipients. 

One  of  the  issues  that  President  Carter's  Christopher 
Committee  addressed  was  multilateral  development  bank  loans.   In 
keeping  with  U.S.  law  (Section  701  of  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Act) ,  the  Carter  Administration  opposed  loans  at  the 
World  Bank  and  the  regional  development  banks  to  a  number  of 
gross  violators  of  human  rights.   Though  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
Administrations  generally  honored  Section  701  in  the  breach,  the 
U.S.  does  oppose  loans  to  a  few  abusive  regimes,  including  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  Mauritania,  Sudan,  Equatorial  Guinea,  and  China. 

Today,  the  issue  of  multilateral  development  bank  loans 
looms  much  larger  for  many  governments  than  does  bilateral  U.S. 
aid.   The  Bank  itself  is  increasingly  scrutinizing  "governance" 
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issues  in  the  context  of  its  lending,  as  might  be  seen  by  its 
decision  to  limit  lending  to  several  grossly  corrupt  governments 
in  the  past  several  years.   Moreover,  last  year  Congress  extended 
human  rights  law  to  cover  International  Monetary  Fund  activities, 
in  addition  to  the  World  Bank  and  regional  development  banks. 
There  is  enormous  potential  to  use  multilateral  lending  to 
pressure  abusive  regimes,  yet  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  question 
is  sporadic  and  inconsistent. 

The  executive  branch  should  appoint  a  high-level  human 
rights  advocate  at  the  Treasury  Department  to  serve  as  the 
coordinator  for  U.S.  actions  at  the  multilateral  development 
banks.   He  or  she  would,  in  consultation  with  the  Human  Rights 
Bureau  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Global  Affairs, 
develop  a  vigorous  human  rights  policy  for  the  U.S.  at  the  World 
Bank,  regional  development  banks,  and  IMF.   That  policy  should 
embrace  not  only  compliance  with  the  letter  of  U.S.  law  —  to 
oppose  loans  to  governments  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  —  but  also  strategies  to 
encourage  our  allies  at  the  Bank  to  support  us.   Finally,  human 
rights  strategies  should  be  reflected  by  the  United  States  at 
donor  meetings,  where  our  European  allies,  and  in  some  cases 
Japan,  can  be  encouraged  to  take  a  similar  stance. 

As  you  know,  the  U.S.  cannot  necessarily  block  multilateral 
lending  by  merely  opposing  a  loan  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 
The  experience  over  the  last  few  years  with  China  is  a  case  in 
point.   At  the  insistence  of  the  Congress,  the  Bush 
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Administration  accepted  a  policy  of  abstaining  —  the  equivalent 
of  a  "no"  vote  —  on  loans  to  China  at  the  World  Bank.*  Yet  at 
the  same  time.  Secretary  Baker  was  encouraging  our  allies  to 
support  China  at  the  Bank  and  bilaterally.'  Many  of  the  G-7 
countries  support  loans  to  China  and  they  sail  through  despite 
token  U.S.  opposition.   World  Bank  lending  to  China  today  is  even 
higher  than  pre-Tiananmen  levels.   (In  1992,  World  Bank  lending 
to  China  reached  $2.5  billion  —  making  China  the  largest 
recipient  of  World  Bank  loans  in  the  world.) 

If  the  United  States  really  wants  to  limit  World  Bank  and 
regional  bank  loans  to  grossly  abusive  governments,  it  must  take 
action  long  before  a  loan  comes  up  for  formal  vote.   U.S. 
representatives  to  the  banks  should  work  with  Bank  staff  as 
lending  programs  are  developed,  and  make   our  opposition  to 
specific  loans  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  not  the 
end.   The  Treasury  Department,  informed  by  the  State  Department, 
needs  to  have  a  much  more  sophisticated  human  rights  plan  at  the 
multilateral  banks.   This  requires  a  conscious  effort  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  it  would  be  immensely  helpful  if  Congress 
would  keep  an  eye  on  the  process  by  demanding  some  accountability 
about  the  United  States  performance  at  the  Banks.   Enhanced 


*The  U.S.  did  not  oppose  World  Bank  loans  which  were  judged  to 
be  "BHN"  loans,  i.e.  programs  which  were  targeted  towards  the  poor. 
This  exemption  is  in  keeping  with  Section  701. 

'on  July  6,  1989,  Secretary  Baker  met  with  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and 
reportedly  urged  them  not  to  adopt  additional  sanctions  against 
China.  When  meeting  with  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Secretary 
Baker  apparently  warned  Japan  not  to  "isolate"  China. 
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reporting  by  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  a  start. 
Currently,  the  Treasury  Department  is  only  required  to  inform 
Congress  on  how  the  U.S.  voted  on  individual  loans.   The  more 
important  —  and  unanswered  question  —  is  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  at  the  World  Bank  and  regional  development  banks  to 
direct  resources  away  from  gross  abusers,  which  is  what  the  law 
requires.* 

As  important  as  bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  are, 
increasingly  it  is  trade,  not  foreign  aid,  that  provides  the  U.S. 
with  leverage  on  human  rights.   Congress  linked  the  issue  of 
human  rights  —  specifically  labor  rights  —  to  certain  trade 
programs  in  the  mid-1980's.'  It  has  taken  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  some  years  to  come  to  terms  with  the  labor  rights 
standard.   Though  the  executive  branch  has  become  slightly  more 
sympathetic  to  labor  rights  petitions  from  labor  and  human  rights 
groups,  they  do  not  systematically  review  the  labor  rights 
records  of  all  GSP  recipients,  and  rarely  expel  violators  from 
the  program. 


'section  701(a)  of  the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act 
states  that  "The  United  States  Government,  in  connection  with  its 
voice  and  vote  in  the  [World  Bank  and  regional  banks]  shall  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights,  including  by  seeking  to  channel 
assistance  toward  countries  other  than  those  whose  governments 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights..." 

'in  1985,  the  Congress  attached  labor  rights  conditions  to 
favorable  tariff  treatment  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences.  502(b)(8)  of  the  Trade  Act  denies  GSP  benefits  to 
governments  that  are  not  taking  steps  to  afford  internationally- 
recognized  labor  rights,  including  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively. 
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We  are  interested  to  see  that  Secretary  Christopher  has 
proposed  expanding  the  mandate  of  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  to 
include  democracy  issues  and  labor  issues.   It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  State  Department's  international  labor 
department  will  be  merged  with  the  Human  Rights  Bureau.   Without 
Icnowing  precisely  how  it  will  be  orgauiized  or  what  its  new 
mandate  will  be,  the  very  idea  that  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  might 
be  more  involved  in  labor  rights  smd  trade  is  em  intriguing  one. 

Human  Rights  Watch  raised  with  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  over 
a  year  ago  our  recommendation  that  the  Bureau  might  be  formally 
represented  on  the  OSTR's  labor  rights  working  group.*   It  would 
certainly  be  appropriate;  the  purpose  of  the  working  group  is  to 
formally  consider  petitions  filed  by  huiaan  rights  groups  and 
labor  organizations  aJjout  worker  rights  abuses  by  GSP 
beneficiaries.   Currently  the  State  Department  is  represented  at 
the  working  group  by  the  Economics  Bureau,  trhich  rarely  appears 
interested  in  or  informed  about  international  labor  rights.   At 
the  time  we  made  our  suggestion,  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  brushed 
aside  the  proposal.   We  hope  and  assume  that  with  the  labor 
portfolio  firmly  in  its  grasp  under  Secretary  Christopher's 
reorganization  of  the  Department,  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  will 
now  insist  on  having  a  voice  in  the  GSP  proceedings. 

Secretaury  Christopher's  proposal  to  include  labor  in  the 


"The  working  group,  which  acts  on  petitions  filed  by  labor  and 
human  rights  groups  on  international  worker  rights  issues,  includes 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Labor,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  and  is  chaired  by  the  director  of  the  office  of  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences. 
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mandate  of  the  Bureau  may  permit  it  to  be  involved  in  other  trade 
deliberations,  as  well.   In  the  case  of  China,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  has  frequent  meetings  with  the  Chinese 
authorities  about  trade  issues  —  market  access,  copyrights  and 
patents,  etc.   Rarely  are  human  rights  issues  raised.   Indeed, 
the  Assistant  Trade  Representative  for  GATT  Affairs  last  week 
visited  China  to  discuss  Beijing's  bid  to  join  GATT;  the  issues 
of  human  rights  and  prison  labor  were  apparently  nowhere  on  the 
agenda.   Given  the  Bureau's  new  mandate,  we  think  it  should  now 
be  routine  for  it  to  be  represented  at  such  USTR  meetings.   And 
the  Bureau  should  be  consulted  before  trade  delegations  from 
Beijing  are  received  here,  or  US  trade  negotiators  travel  to 
China. 

China  is  not  the  only  country  where  the  Human  Rights 
Bureau's  voice  is  needed  on  trade  and  labor  issues.   President 
Clinton  has  stated  that  he  favored  "side  agreements"  to  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  that  could  include  labor 
rights  standards.   The  Human  Rights  Bureau's  first  assignment 
under  its  new  labor  and  democracy  mandate  should  be  to  develop  a 
labor  rights  "basket"  that  incorporates  labor  rights  —  including 
the  right  to  organize  freely  —  into  the  trade  agreement. 

The  Bureau  already  has  a  role  in  promoting  democracy, 
principally  through  its  reporting  on  freedom  of  association. 
With  its  new,  wider  mandate,  the  Bureau  should  seek  to  have 
oversight  over  all  foreign  aid  programs  and  look  for  ways  that 
assistance  might  be  targeted  towards  aiding  the  development  of 
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civil  society  abroad.   Curxently  there  are  numerous  spigots  for 
pro-democracy  £unds:  OSIA,  NED,  specialized  funds  within  the 
foreign  aid  budget  for  eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  various  administration  of  justice  emd  human  rights 
programs.   The  Humem  Rights  Bureau  should  develop  new  guidelines 
for  all  democracy/civil  society  progrzuns  to  assure  that  they 
reflect  a  vision  of  democracy  that  is  based  on  respect  for  the 
individual,  protection  of  minority  rights,  amd  equal  treatment  of 
women . 

In  the  past,  some  promoters  of  democracy  both  within 
government  and  without  have  suffered  from  too  neurrow  a  vision  of 
democracy  —  the  view  that  equated  democracy  with  the  holding  of 
elections.   The  tidal  wave  of  communal  violence  —  much  of  it 
within  countries  where  governments  have  been  popularly  elected  — 
should  leave  little  doubt  that  real  democracies  require  something 
more  than  the  periodic  holding  of  elections.   U.S.  funding  for 
democracy  programs  should  reflect  that  reality. 

One  of  the  humem  rights  programs  that  has  been  controversial 
has  been  the  State  Department's  "Administration  of  Justice 
Program."   One  of  the  main  reasons  for  our  skepticism  was  that 
the  original  beneficiary  of  the  program  was  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  at  a  time  of  horrendous  abuses  by  the  army  and  police. 
At  the  time  it  was  originally  implemented,  much  of  the  program 
was  either  irrelevant  or  misfired  because  the  basic  cause  of 
abuse  —  members  of  the  military  and  police  committing  egregious 
violations  with  impunity  —  was  not  addressed.   More  recently, 
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more  successful  programs  under  the  Administration  of  Justice  have 
been  iaplemented,  including  technical  assistance  to  Guatemalan 
prosecutors  that  they  have  valued  tremendously  and  attempted  to 
use  in  trying  cases  of  official  abuse. 

We  believe  that  there  may  be  other  such  appropriate  uses  for 
the  Administration  of  Justice  program.   In  some  countries,  there 
are  even  government  entities  that  are  worthy  candidates  to 
receive  funding.   The  Human  Rights  Ombudsman's  office  in 
Guatemala,  for  example,  has  done  a  superb  job  of  collecting 
information  on  abuses,  assisting  relatives  of  victims,  and 
offering  protection  to  people  at  risk.   The  Office  of  the 
Procurator  in  Colombia  plays  a  similar  role  there.   We  were 
informed  that  the  Colombian  Procurator  wanted  to  open  a  branch 
office  in  one  of  the  areas  of  the  country  that  has  experienced 
the  worst  abuses  but  that  it  did  not  have  the  funds  to  do  so. 
These  initiatives  would  be  perfect  candidates  for  AOJ  assistance. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  current  AOJ  program  that  troubles 
us  is  police  training.   We  strongly  oppose  police  training 
programs  —  even  with  a  human  rights  emphasis  —  in  countries 
where  the  armed  forces  and  police  are  abusive  and  the  government 
does  not  prosecute  and  punish  them.   Torture,  abuse,  killings, 
and  disappearances  do  not  occur  because  the  police  involved  are 
under-educated.   They  occur  because  police  and  intelligence 
personnel  use  such  tactics  to  get  information,  and  it  is 
tolerated  by  their  superiors.   No  amount  of  U.S. 
"professionalization**  can  substitute  for  the  political  will 
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required  to  end  torture  and  political  murder  by  prosecuting  those 
that  engage  in  it. 

We  offer  a  final  recommendation  for  the  Human  Rights  Bureau 
related  to  women's  human  rights.   The  Bureau  has  upgraded 
reporting  on  abuses  against  women  considerably  in  its  annual 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights.   We  would  now  like  to  see  a  high 
level  officer  within  the  Bureau  designated  to  press  the  issue  of 
women's  human  rights  in  the  formation  of  human  rights  policy 
generally.   Among  the  things  that  the  advocate  could  do  would  be 
to  scrutinize  foreign  aid  programs,  including  democracy 
initiatives,  to  assure  gender  equality.   And  the  advocate  could 
promote  the  provision  of  assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
who  are  victims  of  human  rights  abuse.   Moreover,  when 
determinations  are  made  about  potential  foreign  aid  recipients, 
the  Bureau's  advocate  should  insist  that  a  government's  record 
with  respect  to  women's  human  rights  be  a  factor. 

Turning  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Pentagon,  we  are 
intrigued  by  Secretary  Aspin's  announced  plan  to  have  a  Bureau 
for  human  rights  and  democracy  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Though  the  reorganization  has  not  been  completed  nor  the 
Assistant  Secretary  confirmed,  it  is  possible  to  speculate  on 
some  of  the  things  that  the  new  human  rights  office  might  do. 

A  particular  contribution  to  human  rights  would  be  for  the 
Pentagon's  own  bureau  to  carry  out  a  top-to-bottom  analysis  of 
all  U.S.  military  contacts  with  foreign  governments,  including 
grant  aid,  loans,  military  construction,  training,  high-level 
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visits  with  foreicfn  military  personnel,  joint  exercises,  and 
governaantal  and  comnercial  military  sales.   The  Bureau  can  play 
an  important  role  in  ensuring  that  human  rights  concerns  are 
taken  into  account  and  given  high  priority  at  every  step  of  the 
military  aid  and  sales  process.   He  think  the  Bureau  should  at  a 
minimum  vet  all  participants  in  military  training  programs  to 
exclude  abusers  (or  even  members  of  military  units  with 
problematic  human  rights  records) .   And  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  willing  to  end  altogether  aid  and  training 
relationships  to  governments  that  do  not  demonstrate  the 
political  will  to  prosecute  and  punish  human  rights  abusers 
within  the  military  and  police.  We  expect  the  new  Human  Rights 
Bureau  at  DOD  to  tzUce  the  lead  in  investigating  and  eliminating 
military  aid,  training,  and  sales  to  abusive  forces. 

Another  particular  contribution  the  new  Pentagon  Bureau  can 
make  would  be  to  carry  out  studies  on  the  kinds  of  military  force 
that  might  be  necessary  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
humanitarian  situations  in  extreme  situations,  such  as  Bosnia  and 
Somalia.   In  the  case  of  Bosnia,  for  example,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  indeed  for  the  Pentagon  to  inform  the  Congress  about 
the  numbers  of  troops,  equipment,  and  rules  of  engagement  that 
would  be  needed  to  deliver  htimanitarian  aid  in  accordance  with 
U.K.  resolutions.   Currently,  policy  makers  are  largely  in  the 
dark  about  what  is  really  needed  by  way  of  military  assistance 
(from  the  U.S.,  U.N.,  or  others).   Thus,  discussions  of 
intervention  tend  to  take  on  apocalyptic  proportions  related  more 
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to  long-term  pacification  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  than  to  the 
minimum  use  of  force  that  might  be  required  to  supplement 
existing  U.N.  efforts  to  break  the  siege  of  the  cities. 

The  case  of  Bosnia  suggests  a  final  recommendation  we  have 
to  the  Clinton  Administration  on  human  rights.   The  peace  talks 
on  Bosnia  have  been  flawed  since  the  beginning  by  the  failure  of 
the  negotiators  to  insist  that  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
issues  be  first  on  the  negotiating  agenda.   The  Serbians  have 
been  permitted  to  sit  at  the  negotiations  table  in  good  faith  for 
the  past  eight  months  while  at  the  same  time  systematically 
violating  every  human  rights  commitment.   The  negotiators  have 
refused  to  demand  compliance  with  human  rights  agreements  as  a 
precondition  for  continued  talks,  and  the  international  community 
has  failed  to  summon  the  will  or  the  resources  to  hold  the 
aggressors  accountable.   Secretary  Christopher's  announcement 
that  Ambassador  Reginald  Bartholomew  will  join  the  negotiations 
process  holds  out  at  least  the  possibility  that  the  priorities 
can  be  reordered  and  human  rights  and  humanitarian  concerns  be 
given  the  attention  they  deeply  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  we  welcome  some  of  the  announced 
institutional  changes  by  the  Clinton  Administration  that  bring 
enhanced  attention  to  human  rights.   At  the  same  time,  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  stay  very  much  involved  in  the  human  rights 
cause.   Congressional  human  rights  activists  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  human  rights  movement  throughout  the  presidencies 
of  Jimmy  Carter,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  George  Bush.   They  have 
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cr.tici^ed  and  cajoled,  and  they  have  Kept  the  spotlight  on  both 
hu.an  rights  abusers  and  on  our  own  government  when  it  pursued 
policies  antithetical  to  the  human  rights  cause.   Given  the  vast 
new  human  rights  problems  the  world  suffers  today,  this  is  no 
time  for  Congress  to  drop  out  of  the  debate. 
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Human  Rights  Developments 

The  map  of  Europe  has  changed  radically 
since  the  demise  of  communism  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  USSR  and  Yugoslavia, 
adding  seventeen  additional  countries  to  the 
region  that  Helsinki  Watch  has  traditionally 
monitored.  The  human  rights  situation  in 
the  former  Soviet  bloc  has  also  been  utterly 
transformed.  The  countries  that  fonnerly 
made  up  the  monolithic  Soviet  empire  had 
their  common  repressive  policies  and  abu- 
sive practices  and  were  seemingly  impervi- 
ous to  the  protests  of  Helsinki  Watch.  Now, 
however,  we  are  dealing  with  new  and  needy 
independent  states  that  to  one  extent  or 
another  want  our  blessings  and  approval  as 
they  reaffirm  their  own  uniqueness.  Al- 
though human  rights  abuses  continue,  they 
are  no  longer  the  same  from  country  to 
country.  Nor  do  they  remain  unchanging  as 
was  previously  the  case.  The  post-commu- 
nist nations  are  in  transition,  and  the  human 
rights  situations  in  these  countries  are  also 
subject  to  sudden  change. 

Traditional  forms  of  human  rights 
abuses  continue:  political  prisoners,  deplor- 
able prison  conditions,  lack  of  due  process 
in  the  courts,  denial  of  religious  and  cultural 
freedom,  and  the  repression  of  free  speech, 
free  assembly,  and  a  free  press.  Actions  to 
intimidate  the  independent  press  and  to 
stifle  political  opposition,  often  done  under 
pretexts,  are  becoming  increasingly  com- 
mon in  the  region,  especially  in  parts  of  the 
former  USSR,  as  well  as  in  Croatia,  Albania 
and  Slovakia. 

Conflicts  over  territory,  sometimes 
portrayed  by  governments,  accurately  or  in- 
accurately, as  ethnic  conflict,  arc  also  ram- 
pant. They  have  led  to  armed  internal  and 
international  conflict  in  the  former  Yugosla- 
via (in  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Hercegovina) 
and  in  tlie  former  Soviet  Union  (the  Caucasus , 
Nagomo  Karabakh  and  Moldova).  In  the 
territory  that  was  formerly  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  situations  of  armed  ethnic  conflict 
seemed  impossible  just  a  few  years  ago, 
government  forces  and  paramilitary  groups 


now  have  at  their  disposal  sophisticated 
heavy  weaponry,  and  are  using  it  to  seize 
long-disputed  territory  or  to  resolve  other 
bitter  feuds.  The  tragic  bloodbath  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  and  Croatia  has  assumed  par- 
ticular horror  because  it  is  being  conducted 
in  the  name  of  "ethnic  cleansing."  It  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  real  and  potential  dangers 
that  confront  the  former  communist  world 
and  threaten  Europe  as  a  whole. 

A  major  problem  that  has  arisen  in  a 
number  of  the  former  communist  countries 
concerns  efforts  to  decommunize  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  punish  past  abuses.  Helsinki 
Watch  believes  that  it  is  important  that  there 
be  a  full  disclosure  of  past  abuses  and  that 
those  who  committed  crimes  be  punished. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  oppose  the  punish- 
ment of  people  solely  because  of  past  asso- 
ciations. Helsinki  Watch  is  concerned  about 
the  ways  in  which  certain  governments  are 
handling  the  secret  police  files  that  have 
come  into  their  possession  and  about  laws 
that  have  been  passed  or  are  being  consid- 
ered to  "lustrate"  (i.e.,  purify)  the  society  by 
denying  employment  in  a  wide-range  of 
positions  to  former  communists  and  others 
who  belonged  to  specified  organizations  in 
the  past. 

Czechoslovakia,  which  many  of  us  ex- 
pected to  set  high  standards  in  the  process  of 
peaceful  democratic  change,  instead  un- 
leashed a  lustration  process  against  former 
communists  that  has  given  rise  to  a  witch 
hunt  and  become  an  unfortunate  model  for 
other  countries  in  the  region.  Bulgaria  has 
approached  lustration  piecemeal,  by  attach- 
ing provisions  to  legislation  such  as  the  law 
on  banking  and  the  draft  law  on  scientific 
institutions.  (The  banking  law  was  struck 
down  by  the  Constitutional  Court.)  Ger- 
many has  begun  a  wide-ranging  process  of 
decommunization  that  affects  the  entire  civil 
service  in  what  was  fonnerly  East  Germany. 
Poland,  Russia,  Albania  and  Croatia,  among 
others,  are  considering  various  forms  of 
lustration  laws  or  similar  measures.  The 
process  is  particularly  worrisome  because  it 
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is  frequently  used  for  ulterior  political  pur- 
poses. 

Discriminntion  against  ethnic  minori- 
ties has  become  exacerbated  in  many  of  the 
couiilries  that  Helsinki  Watch  monitors,  a 
consequence  of  nationalism  and  xenopho- 
bia that  have  come  to  the  fore  within  the 
region  suice  llie  demise  of  communism.  In 
many  countries,  in  both  eastern  and  western 
Europe,  there  have  been  skinhead  attacks  on 
members  of  minority  groups  and  refugees. 
Gypsies  have  been  among  llic  prime  targets 
of  such  attacks,  which  also  extend  to  for- 
eigners in  general.  Tlie  attacks  in  eastern 
Europe  are  especially  worrisome  because 
the  police  are  not  schooled  in  sophisticated 
methods  of  crowd  control  and  often  share 
the  antipathies  of  the  attackers.  In  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  paramilitary  groups — with 
the  apparent  blessing  of  the  Serbian  govern- 
ment— are  terrorizing  minorities,  thereby 
extending  "ethnic  cleansing"  policies  to  the 
current  Yugoslavia.  Similarly,  repression 
against  Albanians  in  Kosovo  continues  and 
the  fear  of  armed  conflict  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Minority  rights  arc  a  problem  through- 
out the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  arc  aggra- 
vated— and  resolved — in  different  ways.  In 
remote  regions  of  Russia,  certain  ctlmic 
minorities  have  repeatedly  been  the  targets 
of  popular  attacks,  a  pattern  with  which  the 
Russian  government  has  so  far  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  cope.  In  the  Caucasus  and 
Moldova,  the  demands  of  minorities  have 
led  lo  violent  clashes,  llic  governments  of 
the  Baltic  states  have  passed  or  arc  consid- 
ering citizenship  laws  affecting  tJie  rights  of 
minorities;  Helsinki  Watch  is  critical  of 
some  of  the  methods  tiicy  have  chosen. 

Tlie  human  rights  situation  in  Turkey, 
long  a  source  of  great  concern,  deteriorated 
dramalicnlly  in  1992.  despite  the  advent  of 
a  new.  more  liberal  coalition  government 
tliat  promised  to  make  major  human  rights 
reforms.  Just  about  every  human  rigiits  abuse 
in  llie  lexicon  is  taking  place  in  Turkey: 
summary  execution  by  security  forces,  tor- 
ture during  police  detention,  disappearances, 
assass'mations.  violent  suppression  of  dem- 


onstrations, censorship,  arrests  and  killings 
of  journalists,  and  the  suppression  of  a  large 
etJuiic  minority,  the  Kurds.  The  conflict  in 
Northem  Ireland  remains  acute,  with  hu- 
man rights  abuses  committed  both  by  the 
security  forces  and  paramilitary  groups. 

The  Right  to  Monitor 

In  tlie  countries  of  the  fonner  Soviet  bloc, 
where  human  rights  monitoring  was  se- 
verely repressed  under  thecommunists,  there 
is  virtually  no  overt  repression  of  human 
rights  monitors  at  this  time.  Ironically ,  how- 
ever, we  now  find  a  dearth  of  local  human 
rights  monitors.  Many  ofthe  dissidents  with 
whom  we  formerly  worked  have  joined  the 
new  governments.  Some  have  turned  out  to 
have  views  antithetical  to  our  concept  of 
human  rights.  Almost  no  one  is  truly  impar- 
tial. Because  our  work  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence ofreliable  human  rights  sources  within 
each  country,  we  have  begun  seeking  out, 
encouraging  and  training  new  people  who 
have  the  potential  of  becoming  human  rights 
monitors  witliin  their  countries.  As  human 
rights  abuses  proliferate  in  tJie  post-commu- 
nist societies,  new  human  rights  monitoring 
groups  are  bcgimning  lo  form. 

In  Turkey,  where  human  rights  moni- 
tors in  the  Kurdish  southeast  have  been  the 
victims  of  killings  and  disappearances,  hu- 
man rights  groups  are  nevertheless  permit- 
led  to  function,  albeit  with  frequent  intimi- 
dation. In  Northem  Ireland,  Greece  and 
Gennany,  where  Helsinki  Watch  has  be- 
come increasingly  engaged,  the  rigiit  to 
monitor  has  not,  lo  our  knowledge,  been 
abused. 

U.S.  Policy 
Tlic  U.S.  govenunenl's  policy  toward  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  the  former  conunu- 
nist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  has.  on  the 
whole,  been  nurturing  and  benign.  Tlic 
United  States  has  put  its  efforts  into  strength- 
ening democratic  institutions  tlirough  ex- 
changes and  training  programs,  as  well  as 
programs  of  economic  assistance. 

While  tliis  is  to  be  encouraged,  Hel- 
sinki Watch  is  disturbed  by  the  failure  of 
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U.S.  government  officials  to  speak  out  pub- 
licly about  ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in 
tliesc  countries.  U.S.  human  rights  policy 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
tJie  demise  of  communism  and  the  turn 
toward  a  market  economy  will  inevitably 
lead  to  democracy,  and  on  the  further  as- 
sumption that  democracy  inevitably  leads  to 
respect  for  human  rights.  Neitlier,  however, 
is  necessarily  the  case. 

Tlie  failure  of  U.S.  human  rights  policy 
also  stems  from  its  mainly  reactive  stance 
without  a  comprehensive,  forward-looking 
plan.  While  this  is  understandable  to  some 
extent,  given  the  tunnoil  and  chaos  in  the 
region,  it  has  led,  unfortunately,  to  inconsis- 
tency and  waffling  on  major  issues,  such  as 
the  conflict  in  Yugoslavia.  Throughout  the 
war  in  Croatia,  the  U.S.  remained  virtually 
silent  and  it  was  only  after  war  broke  out  in 
Bosnia-Hcrcegovina  in  April  did  tJie  U.S. 
began  to  take  a  more  forceful  role,  urging 
severe  sanctions  against  Serbia  and  working 
hard  to  enlist  other  governments  in  the 
embargo.  After  tJic  sanctions  were  in  place, 
however,  the  U.S.  seemed  to  disengage  from 
the  Bosnian  situation.  Indeed  in  August, 
when  international  public  opinion  focused 
with  horror  on  reports  from  Serbian-oper- 
ated detention  camps,  U.S.  determination  to 
avoid  military  involvement  in  Bosnia-Hcr- 
cegovina initially  led  State  Department 
spokespersons  to  minimize  tJie  enormity  of 
the  crimes  being  committed  in  the  camps. 
Ultimately,  the  U.S.  government  took  the 
lead  again,  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
war  crimes  investigative  body  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

Tlie  Slate  Department,  before  recog- 
nizing the  successor  states  to  the  fomier 
Soviet  Union,  set  certain  conditions  for  rec- 
ognition including  a  respect  forhuman  rights, 
tlien  proceeded  to  recognize  fledgling  gov- 
ernments, many  of  which  have  only  a  tenu- 
ous hold  on  human  rights  principles.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  recognize  tJie  new  states 
and  urge  that  they  take  measures  to  ensure 
respect  for  tJie  rights  of  all  citizens.  By 
implying  in  recognizing  these  stales  tJiat 
they  are  respectful  of  human  rights  it  be- 


came more  difficult  for  the  State  Depart 
ment  subsequently  to  criticize  the  human 
rights  policies  of  Uiose  governmcnis.  De- 
spite abuses  in  a  number  of  the  successor 
stales,  only  Azerbaijan  has  been  subjected 
to  sanctions,  i.e.,  tlie  withholding  of  aid 
under  the  Freedom  Support  Act  because  of 
its  role  in  the  Nagorno  Karabakh  confl+cl^^ 
Even  then,  the  measures  taken  were  less 
effective  than  ihcy  might  have  been  because 
lliey  were  not  even-handed,  since  no  njen- 
tion  whatsoever  was  made  of  Armenia's 
role  in  human  rights  abuses  in  the  Nagorno 
Karabakh  conflict. 

In  other  countries.  U.S  human  rights 
policy  has  toooften  been  marked  by  silence; 
tJiis  is  especially  Inie  in  the  ca.se  of  Turkey. 
State  Department  officials  acknowledge, 
human  rights  abuses  in  Turkey  but  claim 
that  they  use  quiet  diplomacy  in  trying  to 
improve  the  situation,  llierc  have  been  no 
strong  public  criticisms  of  the  torture,  kill- 
ings and  disappearance;  in  Turkey,  and.  in 
the  case  of  killings  in  sou  tlieastern  Turkey  at 
the  lime  of  the  Kurdish  New  Year,  a  State 
Department  spokesperson  went  so  far  as  to 
praise  the  Turk  ishgoveriiincnt  for  its  "use  of 
restraint."  Turkey  remains  the  third  larcc>;t 
recipient  of  U.S.  aid,  but,  despite  an  exacer- 
bation of  the  consistent  pattern  of  gro*;*; 
abuse  in  Turkey,  the  U.S.  goveniment  li:is 
never  invoked  Section  5()2B  of  tJie  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  withhold  aid  from  Turke\ 
or  to  explain  the  extenuating  circumstances 
that  make  such  aid  necessary. 

Tlie  U.S.  State  Department  lias  not 
publicly  criticized  the  government  of  liie 
U.K.  for  abuses  in  Northern  Ireland,  nor  lias 
it  publicly  condemned  the  German  govern- 
ment for  not  being  forceful  in  attempting  to 
prevent  right-wing  violence  in  Gennany. 

Helsinki  Watch  urges  the  new  Admin- 
istration to  be  more  forceful  in  its  human 
rigliLs  policies  by  combining  quiet  diplo- 
macy with  public  criticism  and  developing  a 
consistent  strategy  for  dealing  with  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  Helsinki  si cnalorv- coun- 
tries. 
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Arthur  Pincus 
The  Washington  Post 
1150  15th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20071 


Dear  Mr.  Pincus: 

As  you  are  aware 
Summer  Olympics  in  th 
International  Olympic 
in  the  process  of  vis 
list:  Beijing,  Berlin 
and  Sydney.  The  final 
meeting  of  the  IOC's 
in  Monte  Carlo.  The  n 
intense  lobbying  by  c 


the  selection  process  for  the 
e  Year  2000  is  in  high  gear.  The 

Committee's  Inquiry  Commission  is 
iting  the  cities  on  the  short 
Brasilia,  Istanbul,  Manchester, 
decision  will  be  made  at  a 
General  Assembly  on  September  23 
ext  few  months  will  be  a  period  of 
ontending  governments. 


As  the  largest  U.S. -based  international  human 
rights  organization,  Human  Rights  Watch  is  appalled  to 
see  that  countries  with  egregious  human  rights  records 
are  on  the  short  list.  The  governments  of  Brazil, 
China,  and  Turkey  are  responsible  for  widespread  human 
rights  violations — including  the  extensive  use  of 
torture.  In  China  prison  authorities  use  "the  Shackle 
Board,"  a  wooden  door  laid  flat  and  supported  by  four 
short  legs  to  which  the  prisoner  is  attached  by 
handcuffs  at  each  corner.  The  board  has  a  hole  in  the 
center  to  allow  for  bodily  functions.  In  Tukey  use  of 
electric  shock  and  beatings  is  commonplace  during 
police  interrogation.  We  have  documented  numerous  cases 
of  torture  of  children  by  the  police;  several  have  died 
in  the  process.  Killings  and  abuse  in  Brazil's  jails 
are  rampant.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Human  Rights 
Watch  World  Report  covering  events  in  1992  with 
detailed  information  on  the  patterns  of  abuses  in  these 
countries. 


As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  the  site  selection 
for  the  Olympic  Games  carries  high  political  and 
financial  stakes.  Awarding  a  country  the  Olympiad 
yields  a  bonanza  of  favorable  publicity  and  cash.  The 
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1980  Games  in  Mo3cow  and  the  1988  Olympiad  in  Seoul  generated  a 

great  deal  of  attention.  The  public  relations  gains  will  be 

immediate — regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  government's  practices 
in  the  year  2000. 

The  Chinese  government,  an  unrepentant  offender  of  human 
rights  standards,  has  already  injected  a  human  rights  element 
into  the  competition.  Beijing  has  boldly  portrayed  China's 
undemocratic  political  system  as  an  asset  in  its  Olympic  bid.  In 
its  formal  application  to  host  the  Games,  the  government  boasted, 
"Neither  now  nor  in  the  future  will  there  emerge  in  Beijing 
organizations  opposing  Beijing's  bid  and  the  hosting  of  the  2000 
Olympiad."   Thus,  Beijing  is  touting  its  ability  to  suppress 
dissent  as  an  asset. 

In  the  enclosed  letter  of  February  8,  Robert  Bernstein, 
Chairman  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  urged  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  in  Lausanne  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  take 
these  abuses  into  account  in  the  IOC  Inquiry  Commission's  visits 
to  the  finalist  cities  and  the  ultimate  decision.  Free  from  the 
highly  charged  political  considerations  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
selection  process  can  and  should  now  encompass  human  rights 
values.  Given  the  universal  nature  of  human  rights,  it  is  past 
time  that  these  be  a  consideration,  all  the  more  so  since  these 
Olympic  Games  mark  the  beginning  of  the  21st  Century. 

The  response  we  received  from  the  IOC  was  curt  (attached) , 
and  no  reply  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

Each  of  the  governments  seeking  the  Games  is  lobbying  hard. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  issue  of  human  rights  abuses  by  potential 
host  governments  does  not  receive  a  public  airing  now,  the 
country  that  offers  the  biggest  cash  inducements,  the  most 
elaborate  facilities,  and  campaigns  the  hardest  will  win.  In 
years  past,  when  human  rights  concerns  were  raised,  it  was  said 
that  these  came  too  late  in  the  process.  Because  this  is 
precisely  the  time  the  IOC,  its  inquiry  Commission  and  General 
Assembly  should  be  grappling  with  its  selection  criteria,  this 
intersection  of  sports  and  human  rights  would  be  of  terrific 
interest  to  sports  enthusiasts. 

In  reading  your  column,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  often 
interested  in  the  issues  that  take  sports  beyond  the  game,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  those.  I  would  be  happy  to  send  you  more 
Information  on  this  extremely  important  matter. 


Sincerely, 


Kenneth  Roth 
Deputy  Director 
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COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  AND  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:36  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  meet  this  morning  on  collective  security  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  is  the  10th  in  a  series  of  hearings  examining  key  foreign 
policy  issues  facing  the  United  States  after  the  cold  war.  The  end 
of  the  cold  war  has  by  no  means  eliminated  challenges  to  U.S.  se- 
curity or  international  stability.  We  have  already  begun  to  grapple 
with  some  of  these  security  challenges  in  Iraq  and  Somalia  and  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

The  United  States  neither  can  nor  should  try  to  resolve  these 
new  conflicts  alone.  We  have  neither  the  authority  nor  the  re- 
sources to  be  the  world's  policeman.  We  have  a  preference  for  mul- 
tilateral action,  but  multilateral  action  is  difficult  to  organize  and 
sustain.  It  requires  strong  U.S.  leadership,  complex  diplomacy,  and 
substantial  contributions  from  many  nations.  It  is  sometimes  too 
slow  to  do  much  good. 

Several  bold  new  collective  security  proposals  have  been  offered 
in  recent  years.  Some  propose  giving  the  U.N.  and  existing  multi- 
lateral security  institutions  such  as  NATO  new  roles  in  making 
and  keeping  the  peace.  But  others  have  raised  questions  about  the 
ability  of  these  institutions  to  assume  new  security  missions.  We 
hope  to  explore  several  of  these  issues  today.  We  are  specially 
pleased  to  have  with  us  today  four  specialists  who  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  and  out  of  office  grappling  with  these  issues. 

Our  witnesses  are  Bernard  Trainor,  director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Program  at  Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Government;  Brian 
Urquhart — I  am  not  sure  he  is  here,  but  he  is  coming  in  now — 
scholar-in-residence  at  the  Ford  Foundation;  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
senior  fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute;  and  Charles 
William  Maynes,  the  Editor  of  Foreign  Policy  Magazine. 

I  think  members  have  been  advised  that  we  will  try  to  use  this 
seminar  style  format  for  today's  session.  My  hope  is  that  this  will 
encourage  a  productive  exchange  among  the  witnesses  and  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

(355) 
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I  have  asked  the  witnesses  to  Hmit  their  opening  remarks  to  no 
more  than  5  minutes.  Your  prepared  statements  will  be  entered 
into  the  record  in  full. 

After  you  have  completed  your  statements,  I  will  lead  off  the  dis- 
cussion and  then  open  the  floor  for  questions  and  discussion.  As  we 
proceed,  I  will  moderate  the  discussion,  but  will  recognize  members 
and  encourage  them  to  participate  freely  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Maynes,  we  will  begin  with  you,  and  then  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses mav  follow  with  their  opening  comments.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  have  each  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Maynes. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WILLIAM  MAYNES,  EDITOR, 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  Maynes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  this  committee  the  important  issues  of  collec- 
tive security  in  the  United  Nations.  I  will  try  to  answer  the  four 
questions  you  posed  briefly  to  fit  within  the  format. 

First,  what  are  the  most  important  collective  security  issues  or 
challenges  the  United  States  will  face  in  the  next  few  years  and 
what  should  members  know  about  them? 

There  are  two:  ethnic  conflict  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Regarding  the  first,  the  most  important  point  members  need  to 
understand  is  that  any  effort  to  contain  ethnic  conflict  poses  unique 
challenges  to  states  acting  either  unilaterally  or  collectively.  The 
core  of  the  problem  is  that  unlike  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  or 
even  traditional  warfare,  in  the  case  of  ethnic  conflict  there  is  often 
no  authority  that  can  be  held  responsible  for  violations  of  the  ac- 
cord. The  international  community  in  acting  tends  to  resemble  the 
police  in  Los  Angeles  trying  to  put  down  the  L.A.  riots  where  the 
harsh  alternatives  were  allowing  the  struggle  to  burn  itself  out  or 
repression  involving  the  death  of  civilizations. 

Obviously,  member  states  are  more  willing  to  take  the  risks  of 
suppressing  anarchy  within  their  own  borders  than  they  are  to 
suppress  disorder  in  another  state. 

Regarding  the  problems  of  proliferation,  the  main  task  is  to  find 
ways  to  induce  states  to  comply  voluntarily  with  international 
norms.  In  the  long  run  it  is  not  possible  to  compel  every  state  in 
the  international  community  to  bow  to  restrictions  imposed  from  on 
high  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  States  that  face  an  overwhelm- 
ing security  threat  will  find  ways  to  evade  those  restrictions.  In- 
deed, that  has  happened  in  such  very  different  cases  as  is  Israel, 
India,  Iraq,  North  Korea,  Pakistan  and  South  Africa. 

The  second  question:  Can  and  should  the  United  States  assume 
broader  responsibilities  for  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking? 

Yes,  but  the  world  community  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
cost.  There  are  now  several  places  on  the  globe  where  an  antici- 
patory peacekeeping  operation  could  help  to  deter  conflict,  but  the 
cost,  even  though  modest  compared  to  normal  defense  budgets,  will 
be  enormous  in  terms  of  traditional  U.N.  practice. 

We  also  need  to  examine  more  carefully  U.N.  practice  in  the  gray 
area  between  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping,  i.e.,  the  Middle  East, 
and  U.N.  enforcement,  i.e.,  Korea.  Situations  like  the  Congo  in  the 
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1960's  or  Bosnia  today  pose  special  challenges  which  in  the  case  of 
the  Congo  almost  destroyed  the  U.N.  Failure  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference Detween  Bosnia  on  the  one  hand  and  traditional  U.N. 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  on  the  other  is  undermining 
the  credibility  of  the  U.N.  today. 

The  third  question:  What  is  your  understanding  of  current  U.S. 
policies  on  collective  security  toward  the  United  Nations? 

The  U.S.  policy  is  one  of  ambivalent  multilateralism.  We  want  to 
share  the  burden  but  we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  pay  our  dues. 
We  want  others  to  assume  more  responsibility  but  we  ao  not  want 
to  lose  control.  During  the  campaign  both  candidates  made  sweep- 
ing statements  in  favor  of  collective  security.  The  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  few  new  steps,  but  generally  U.S.  policy  is  in 
flux. 

The  fourth  question:  What  is  right  or  wrong  about  U.S.  policy 
and  how  should  U.S.  policy  change? 

We  need  to  pay  our  dues.  We  need  to  embrace  publicly  U.N. 
peacekeeping  as  a  principal  task  of  the  U.S.  military.  We  need  to 
strengthen  U.N.  tools  of  preventive  diplomacy.  We  need  to 
strengthen  regional  organizations  to  handle  crises  that  the  U.N.  is 
going  to  be  unwilling  to  take  on. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Maynes  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Maynes. 

General  Trainor, 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  E.  TRAINOR,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

General  Trainor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here,  although  I  must  say  the  weather  in  Boston  is  considerably 
better  than  it  is  here  in  Washington.  Having  been  a  military  man 
all  my  life  I  tend  to  look  at  things  through  a  military  lens,  and  in 
addressing  these  issues  that  will  be  my  main  focus. 

Looking  at  the  consequences  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
dangers  that  are  posed  to  the  future,  I  would  cite  three:  traditional 
aggression,  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  saw  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  other  two  are  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Maynes  said,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  ethnic  warfare  and  traditional  rivalries  that  have 
been  unleashed  as  the  result  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 

On  the  nuclear  proliferation  issue,  I  think  we  have  to  address  it 
in  two  forms.  One,  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  nuclear  proliferation 
after  almost  a  half  century  of  great  self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  nations  in  the  world  that  have  the  capability  of  getting 
these  weapons?  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  sort  of  restraint  will 
work  in  the  future.  So  we  have  to  look  to  means  to  prevent  pro- 
liferation, both  as  a  nation  and  collectively  with  the  international 
community.  Secondly,  we  must  face  that  prospect  of  what  happens 
if  prevention  does  not  work.  What  do  we  do  then?  How  do  we  con- 
tain those  potential  mischief-makers  who  obtain  nuclear  weapons? 

On  the  issue  of  ethnic  warfare  and  traditional  rivalries,  as  near 
as  I  can  estimate,  we  have  something  in  the  vicinity  of  40  or  43 
current  struggles  going  on  around  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
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raise  enormous  humanitarian  concerns.  Traditionally,  we  have  in 
this  country  pretty  much  taken  a  position  of  taking  action  when  it 
is  in  our  own  interest.  Grenerally  speaking  this  is  also  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  international  community.  But  we  are  faced  with  this  new 
phenomenon  where  we  may  have  no  particular  political  or  economic 
or  cultural  interest  a  troubled  area,  but  the  humanitarian  require- 
ments for  intervention  cry  out  at  us.  I  think  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  we  have  is  what  sort  of  yardstick  do  we  use  in  deter- 
mining when  the  United  States,  indeed,  the  international  commu- 
nity, should  intervene  in  such  circumstances. 

Les  Grelb,  the  columnist  in  the  New  York  TimeSy  coined  the 
phrase  "The  doctrine  of  limited  tears,"  which  I  think  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  There  is  a  lot  of  misery  throughout  the  world,  and  we  can- 
not cry  for  everybody.  Who  then  do  we  "cry"  for?  What  do  we  do 
to  relieve  man's  inhumanity  to  man  and  when  do  we  do  it?  Are  we 
to  be  driven  in  our  reaction  to  humanitarian  outrages  by  the  media 
or  by  some  sort  of  policy?  I  think  this  is  something  that  we  should 
talk  about  during  the  course  of  this  morning's  session. 

And  doing  that,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  in  instances  of  humanitarian  inter- 
vention? 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  past  in  inter- 
national interventions,  but  I  think  our  interventions  in  the  future 
in  this  new  world  disorder  should  be  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
United  Nations  whenever  possible. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  then  are  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
How  does  one  formulate  an  international  regime  for  intervention? 
During  the  course  of  the  discussions,  I  perhaps  have  some  sugges- 
tions on  that. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Greneral.  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEANE  J.  KIRKPATRICK,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Hamilton. 

General  Trainor  said  he  began  from  a  military  perspective.  Being 
an  academic,  I  tend  to  begin  by  defining  my  terms,  and  I  ask  my- 
self what  are  we  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  collective  secu- 
rity. 

To  me,  collective  security  exists  when  a  group  of  governments 
agree  to  treat  an  attack  on  one  member  country  as  an  attack  on 
all,  which  will  be  opposed  by  all.  It  is  defensive  alliance  among  an 
indeterminant  number  of  governments  against  an  aggressor,  and 
against  violent  ruptures  of  the  peace. 

To  serve  their  purpose,  collective  security  arrangements  must 
provide  a  credible  guarantee  that  effective  force  will  in  fact  be  used 
to  protect  those  covered  by  the  guarantee.  That  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  challenge  for  the  coming  years,  the  challenge  today,  will 
be  to  preserve  collective  security  arrangements  where  they  exist, 
including  regional  collective  security  arrangements  as  well  as  glob- 
al ones;  and  to  extend  them  where  they  do  not. 

I  have  argued  elsewhere  that  extending  NATO  membership  to  in- 
terested parties  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  could  provide  col- 
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lective  security  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  That  would,  I  think,  be 
progress. 

The  provisions  of  the  U.N.  charter  are,  of  course,  global,  and  the 
charter  commits  all  member  states  of  the  U.N.  to  protect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  sovereignty  of  each.  It  is  the  broadest  collective 
security  agreement  ever,  I  think,  signed  by  anyone,  or  conceived. 
It  would  quite  literally  eliminate  war  were  it  implemented  and  ef- 
fective. 

So  far,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  have  not  provided 
a  credible  guarantee  that  aggression  will  be  met  with  force.  The 
provisions  of  the  charter  have  not,  for  example,  proved  effective  in 
stopping  the  devastation  of  Bosnia,  nor  did  they  impede  Syria's  es- 
tablishment of  effective  control  in  Lebanon. 

Until  now  the  collective  security  provisions  of  the  U.N.  charter 
have — I  regret  to  say — only  been  implemented  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  leadership,  as  in  Korea  and  in  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  response  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Security  Council,  in  the  case  of  Iraq's  attack  on 
Kuwait,  constitutes  the  most  serious  effort  since  the  Korean  War, 
perhaps  ever,  to  give  life  to  the  collective  security  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  charter. 

In  thinking  about  the  rendering  more  effective  the  collective  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  U.N.  charter  we  should  be  clear  that  re- 
gional collective  security  is  also  a  good,  and  not  incompatible  with 
global  arrangements,  but  is  reenforcing. 

With  regard  to  peacekeeping,  once  again  I  began  with  a  defini- 
tion. As  traditionally  defined  peacekeeping  involves  an  inter- 
national effort  to  prevent  further  fighting  among  parties  to  a  con- 
flict, once  there  exists  a  cease-fire  or  an  armistice  agreement. 
Peacekeeping  has  been  conceived  as  neutral  between  the  parties  to 
a  conflict,  as  deployed  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  a  conflict, 
and  as  comprising  forces  which  utilize  force  only  in  self-defense, 
strictly  conceived.  I  think  we  have  the  clearest  example  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  minimal  use  of  force  in  the  incident  in  which  the 
vice  president  of  Bosnia  was  murdered  while  under  the  protection 
of  U.N.  troops  at  the  airport  in  Sarejevo  inside  an  armored  person- 
nel carrier,  guarded  by  a  number  of  U.N.  personnel,  who  did  not 
draw  their  guns  in  a  long  standoff  with  Serbian  demands  and  Ser- 
bian troops.  Commenting  on  that  later,  one  of  the  participants  said, 
strictly  speaking,  the  rules  of  engagement  permitted  him  the  use 
of  force  only  when  his  own  life  was  directly  threatened.  That  is 
very  minimal. 

Peacekeepers,  we  should  be  clear,  do  not  make  peace.  Where  will 
to  peace  exists,  they  help  prevent  further  violence  by  interposing 
troops  between  the  parties.  They  may  not  even  help  negotiate  out- 
standing differences.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
no  effective  negotiation  has  accompanied  even  decades  of  peace- 
keeping, and  I  think  that  is  a  problem. 

This  is  how  it  happens  that  peacekeeping  forces  which  were  es- 
tablished decades  ago  in  places  like  the  Indo-Pakistani  border,  Cy- 
prus, and  the  Grolan  Heights  are  still  there,  because  negotiations 
have  not  proceeded  alongside  the  peacekeeping  effort. 

There  is  a  problem  between  the  peacekeepers  assumption  of  neu- 
trality as  between  the  parties  to  a  conflict,  and  the  U.N.  charter's 
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very  clear  provision  that  aggressors  should  be  deterred.  The  char- 
ter distinguishes  very  clearly  between  aggressors  and  victims,  and 
the  elimination  of  this  distinction  in  operational  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts is,  I  believe,  a  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  we  have  been 
confronting  in  Bosnia  today.  I  think  it  will  continue  to  be  a  problem 
because  it  is  almost  on  its  face  unreasonable  to  expect  that  aggres- 
sors will  consent  to  the  interposition  of  forces. 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  under  review  in  the 
U.S.  Grovemment  the  concept  of  peacekeeping,  and  what  it  includes 
and  what  it  does  not  include.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  become  very 
ambiguous  and  included  a  very  great  many  different  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities. 

I  think  that  this  review  is  useful,  and  I  congratulate  your  com- 
mittee for  bringing  the  subject  under  review  as  well.  I  think  there 
are  very  important  questions  for  the  U.S.  Government  and  for 
Americans  to  think  carefully  about  at  this  juncture.  For  example, 
when,  where  and  how  should  the  United  States  become  involved  in 
quasi-military  activities  like  those  peacekeeping?  When,  where  and 
for  what  kind  of  mission  should  U.S.  troops  be  committed  to  mis- 
sions under  U.N.  command  as  compared  to  American  command? 
How  much  can  the  United  States  afford  to  spend  on  peacekeeping 
operations  in  remote  areas  with  no  apparent  relevance  to  U.S.  se- 
curity? That  question  applies  to  all  other  countries,  not  just  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  barriers  to  effective  global  peace- 
keeping. 

I  think  we  need  to  consider  the  question  is  peace  indivisible?  Is 
it  a  fact  that  the  U.S.  national  interest  requires  peace  everywhere, 
or  that  any  other  country,  national  interest  requires  peace  every- 
where? 

Is  any  war  a  threat  to  our  peace  and  security?  Realistically 
speaking,  I  think  not,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  any  war  is  not 
a  tragedy,  and  to  be  opposed  with  all  effective  means. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  consider  how 
the  congressional  role  in  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  into  war-like 
situations  can  be  preserved  under  conditions  of  decisionmaking  by 
the  Security  Council.  The  U.N.  Participation  Act  of  1947  requires 
congressional  consent  for  the  deployment  of  more  than  a  thousand 
U.S.  troops  to  an  area  of  conflict.  That  provision  has,  I  think,  large- 
ly been  eroded,  ignored.  It  could  be  restored  if  Congress  so  desires, 
that  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  relation- 
ship of  congressional  participation  to  the  developments  of  decision- 
making in  the  U.N.  context  and  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  a  na- 
tional arena  and  a  global  arena  should  be  carefully  considered  at 
this  stage. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  Urquhart. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  URQUHART,  SCHOLAR-IN-RESroENCE, 

THE  FORD  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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My  colleagues  on  the  panel  have,  I  think,  covered  the  subject  ex- 
tremely well  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  so  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  few  general  remarks  pending  the  questions. 

I  am  glad  that  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  started  off  by  talking 
about  what  collective  security  in  its  traditional  sense  means.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
we  are  perhaps  talking  in  a  rather  broader  sense  about  what  one 
mi^ht  call  common  security,  and  above  all,  about  common  respon- 
sibility and  the  extent  of  and  the  limits  to  it. 

The  United  Nations,  like  many  other  institutions  at  the  moment, 
is  going  through  a  period  of  post-cold  war  transition.  The  question 
is  transition  to  what.  In  the  previous  period,  the  post-World  War 
II  period,  we  had  had  6  years  of  very  high-level  postwar  planning 
to  base  our  actions  on.  Hence,  the  whole  international  system 
which  came  into  effect  in  1945. 

After  the  cold  war,  we  do  not  have  anything  like  that,  and  we 
are  to  some  extent,  therefore,  in  search  of  a  main  objective.  Thus, 
the  United  Nations  is  to  some  extent  an  organization  in  search  of 
an  identity.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
kind  of  disaster  which  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  was  describing  over 
the  vice  prime  minister  of  Bosnia.  The  fact  is  that  the  U.N.  was 
set  up  as  a  mechanism  to  deal  with  conflict  between  states,  and 
now  in  the  popular  mind,  at  any  rate,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  expected  to  be  a  sort  of  world  policeman  and  emergency  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  not  actually  set  up  to  do  that.  So  we  have  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  that. 

The  development  of  the  U.N.  requires  political  adjustment,  and 
it  also  requires  organizational  and  institutional  change.  The  whole 
question  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  United  Nation  forces  in  the  field, 
for  example,  is  an  extremely  important  issue  which  can  only  be  de- 
termined in  the  context  of  a  much  deeper  consideration  about  what 
the  role  of  the  U.N.  really  is  supposed  to  be,  and  where  it  fits  in 
with  national  responsibility  as  opposed  to  the  prerogatives  of  inter- 
national sovereignty. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  global  society,  world 
community,  and  so  on.  Like  it  or  not,  we  do  nave  some  elements 
of  a  world  community.  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  basic  functions  of 
the  U.N.  is  to  provide  the  framework  for  building  the  essential  in- 
stitutions of  a  world  that  is  in  many  ways  far  more  intimately 
linked  in  its  different  parts  than  before:  legal  institutions,  police  in- 
stitutions, health  and  emergency  response  institutions  and  so  on. 
The  U.N.  is  the  basic  framework  for  that  effort. 

As  regards  to  the  specific  questions,  I  agree  absolutely  with  Mr. 
Maynes  that  arms  control,  proliferation  and  ethnic  conflict  are  the 
main  sources  of  worry  at  the  present  time.  Though  there  are  no 
likely  future  aggressors  at  the  moment  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  world  preserve  a  capacity  for  dealing  with 
aggression  which,  incidentally,  was  the  primary  function  of  the 
United  Nations  when  it  was  set  up.  And  I  think  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick is  right,  that  in  the  present  situation  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  a  successful  action  against  aggression  can  be  taken  without 
the  leadership  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  conflict  situations  which  we  are  now  facing  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  obviously  the  present  way  of  operating,  the 
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present  mandate,  the  present  terms  of  reference  of  the  U.N.  are  not 
adequate.  A  great  deal  has  been  spoken  and  written  about  this. 
The  basic  fact  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions far  more  effective  not  only  in  dealing  with  conflicts  and  disas- 
ters, but  in  actually  preventing  them — not  merely  reacting  to  them, 
but  trying  to  preempt  them. 

The  much  noted  activities  of  the  U.N.  in  peacekeeping,  peace- 
making, peace  enforcement  and  so  on  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  root  problems  of  poverty,  economic  disparity,  population, 
environmental  degradation  and  so  on.  These  problems  may  well 
come,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,*  to  represent  major  security  prob- 
lems in  themselves,  and  are  certainly  at  the  root  of  a  lot  of  the 
challenges  which  we  are  trying  to  face  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  now. 

As  far  as  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  at  the  United  Nations 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  good  idea  constantly  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  is  overstretched  or  it  should  not  be  getting 
into  this  or  that  problem.  After  all,  the  United  Nations  is  a  univer- 
sal organization  and  has  a  primary  function  of  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  The  charter  does  not  say  that  it 
is  confined  to  this  or  that  area  of  the  world.  The  U.N.'s  mandate, 
responsibility  and  capacity  need  to  be  broadened  in  response  to  the 
kind  of  challenges  that  the  world  is  now  facing. 

This  can  be  done  if  a  number  of  conditions  are  met: 

One  is  that  all  governments,  not  just  the  United  States  or  West- 
ern Europe,  participate  in  international  operations  according  to 
their  capacity. 

Secondly,  the  U.N.  has  got  to  develop  a  proper  infrastructure  for 
its  operations.  It  does  not  have  such  an  infrastructure  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  regional  and 
sub-regional  organizations  to  take  care  of  problems  which  don't 
need  to  come  to  the  central  organization,  the  United  Nations. 

Fourthly,  the  U.N.  has  got  to  be  properly  financed.  I  brought 
down  with  me  some  copies  of  the  just  published  report  of  the  advi- 
sory group  headed  by  Paul  Volcker  and  Shijuro  Ogata,  which 
makes  a  very  good  presentation  on  that  subject. 

The  United  States'  policies  toward  the  U.N.  are  presumably  in  a 
transitional  phase.  A  great  deal  of  rethinking,  and  possibly  new 
thinking,  is  going  to  be  required,  but,  of  course,  the  United  States 
will  play  a  very  important  role. 

The  charter  is  still,  as  I  understand  it,  accepted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  blueprint  for  world  organization.  The  important  thing 
now  is  to  try  to  bring  the  charter  a  little  closer  to  real  life,  and  that 
means  among  other  things,  collective  responsibilitv  and  collective 
action.  Obviously,  the  United  States,  as  the  world  s  greatest  mili- 
tary and  economic  power  and  as  the  only  surviving  superpower, 
has  a  particular  responsibility  for  trying  to  bring  the  charter  closer 
to  real  life.  The  United  States  was,  of  course,  the  leading  country 
in  promulgating  the  charter  in  the  first  place. 

The  United  States  has  a  position  which  no  great  power  has  occu- 
pied in  the  world  before,  because  while  it  is  a  world  power  it  is  not 
an  imperial  power,  and  that  is  something  relatively  new.  An  inter- 
national organization  like  the  United  Nations  as  a  catalyst  and  as 
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a  mechanism  to  deal  with  regional  £ind  other  crises  is  extremely 
important,  because  obviously  the  United  States  cannot  be  directly 
involved  in  every  dispute  or  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick  has  said,  the  United  States  obviously  has  to  take 
the  lead  and  the  command  in  certain  situations  like  Korea  and 
Desert  Storm,  because  nobody  else  can  do  that. 

I  imagine  that  the  new  administration  is  now  developing  its  poli- 
cies on  all  of  these  questions,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much  use  for 
someone  like  me  to  speculate  on  what  is  right  and  wrong  about 
current  U.S.  policy.  I  hope,  naturally,  that  the  United  States  will 
go  on  giving  the  maximum  support  to  the  development  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  as  an  effective  instrument  for  peace  and  decency  in  the 
world.  And  I  hope  also  that  its  participation  in  the  Security  Council 
and  all  the  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  will  continue  to  be 
a  very  important  activity,  both  for  this  country  and  for  the  world. 

Finally,  I  think  that  now  with  the  cold  war,  we  hope,  behind  us, 
it  is  important  to  consider  seriously  how  far  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  for  peace  and  security  activities,  especially  peace- 
keeping and  peace  enforcement,  should  become  an  important  new 
dimension  of  national  defense  and  security  policy. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Urquhart  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Urquhart. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  here  we  are  going  to  proceed  a 
little  differently.  I  am  going  to  try  to  identify  four  or  five  areas  that 
I  would  like  the  discussion  to  focus  on.  And  after  I  have  done  that 
I  will  ask  the  panel  to  comment.  And  then  we  will  open  it  up  for 
general  discussion  among  the  members.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  will 
not  call  on  you  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  order,  but  just  hope  you 
will  intervene  as  appropriate  to  the  discussion. 

PROBLEMS  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Let  me  try  to  identify  for  you  where  I  would  like  to  try  to  focus 
the  discussion  today.  The  first  point  relates  to  the  difficulties  the 
United  Nations  is  having.  The  United  States  and  the  international 
community  are  asking  the  U.N.  to  do  more  in  the  areas  of  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  yet  one  gets  the  decided  impression 
that  for  whatever  reasons  the  United  Nations  is  not  up  to  the  job. 
They  have  had  difficulties  in  Somalia.  They  were  not  able  to  pre- 
vent starvation,  not  able  to  prevent  the  resumption  of  the  war  in 
Angola,  enormous  problems  in  Cambodia  today,  where  the  U.N.  ef- 
fort may  be  in  danger  of  failing.  UNPROFOR  in  Croatia  is  in  dan- 
ger of  collapse.  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia  is  not  meeting  urgent  hu- 
manitarian needs. 

Why  has  the  United  Nations  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  these 
missions?  What  are  the  implications  for  the  United  States  if  the 
U.N.  is  unable  to  fulfill  its  new  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  re- 
sponsibilities? And  finally,  what  should  the  United  States  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  U.N.  do  to  increase  the  U.N.'s  effec- 
tiveness in  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking? 

Now,  some  of  these  issues  you  have  already  addressed  in  your 
opening  remarks  and  I  do  not  want  to  cover  those  points  again. 
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However,  one  of  the  areas  I  want  to  focus  on  is:  the  present  dif- 
ficulties the  United  Nations  is  having. 

NEW  MISSIONS  FOR  THE  U.N. 

A  second  area  is  the  proposed  new  mission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Secretary  General  has  proposed  that  member  states 
make  armed  forces,  logical  assistance,  and  facilities  available  to  the 
Security  Council  on  a  regular  basis  for  use  in  new  peacemaking 
missions.  Should  the  United  States  support  the  proposals?  How 
strongly  should  we  support  it?  Should  we  propose  modifications  to 
it?  miat  are  the  advantages?  What  are  the  disadvantages  for  the 
United  States  if  we  dedicate  a  part  of  our  armed  forces,  a  part  of 
our  logistical  capacity  to  the  United  Nations?  Can  we  have,  should 
we  have  a  permanent  U.N.  army?  Can  and  should  a  permanent 
U.N.  standing  army  be  organized?  OK,  that  is  the  second  part,  the 
proposed  U.N.  missions. 

FINANCING  PEACEKEEPING  AND  PEACEMAKING  MISSIONS 

The  third  point  relates  to  financing.  Several  of  the  witnesses  you 
commented  on  this.  How  do  you  fund  the  expanding  array  of  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  operations?  The  Secretary  General  has 
said  he  would  like  to  create  a  billion  dollar  U.N.  peace  endowment. 
Well,  how  do  we  respond  to  that? 

The  Ford  Foundation  panel,  I  think,  Mr.  Urquhart,  you  served 
on  that  panel,  financing  peacekeeping  costs  from  national  defense 
budgets  rather  than  from  foreign  affairs  budgets. 

OK,  that  is  the  third  area.  How  do  we  go  about  financing  all  of 
these  expanded  U.N.  activities? 

REFORM  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

And  the  fourth  area  is  reform  of  the  Security  Council.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  now  about  reform  of  the  Security 
Council.  Should  permanent  seats  be  given  to  Japan  or  to  Germany? 
What  do  you  do  about  the  European  Community?  What  about  the 
developing  countries?  If  you  give  a  permanent  seat  to  Germany  or 
the  EC,  should  somebody  lose  a  seat?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  veto  issue  with  new  members?  How  large  can  the  Secu- 
rity Council  get  anyway? 

U.S.  MILITARY  ROLE  IN  U.N.  MISSIONS 

And  the  final  point  relates  to  the  U.S.  military  mission.  U.S. 
forces  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  carrying  out  U.N.  mis- 
sions. Somalia  is  the  current  example,  and,  of  course,  there  is  dis- 
cussion of  U.S.  forces  being  used  in  the  enforcement  of  any  agree- 
ment reached  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

What  kind  of  limitations  should  the  United  States  impose  on 
U.S.  forces  participating  in  United  Nation  missions?  How  should 
the  Congress  deal  with  that  issue?  Are  we  prepared  to  have  U.S. 
forces  under  U.N.  command? 

OK,  these  are  the  questions  that  are  on  my  mind  concerning  the 
area  of  collective  security.  I  would  like  to  have  the  panel  begin  the 
discussion  with  these  points,  and  then  we  will  open  it  up  for  a 
broader  discussion  among  the  members. 
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Nobody  wants  to  jump  in  too  quickly  here,  I  see. 

PROBLEMS  AT  THE  U.N. 

General  Trainor.  I  will  be  happy  to  start  off  on  some  of  the 
problems  the  U.N.  is  having,  the  difficulties. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

General  Trainor.  For  example,  let  us  take  Somalia.  You  had  600 
Pakistani  troops  in  Somalia  in  Mogadishu,  and  they  were  hunkered 
down  around  the  airport,  totally  ineffective.  The  U.N.  had  lost 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  Somalias,  both  the  bandits  and  also 
the  warlords.  We  were  all  treated  to  the  spectacle  to  the  night  am- 
phibious landing,  with  all  the  marines  coming  ashore  and  with  the 
attendant  publicity  of  the  SEAL's  on  the  beach. 

The  interesting  part  about  that  is  that  the  number  of  marines 
who  came  ashore  that  night  who  were  actually  trigger-pullers  was 
just  about  the  same  number  as  there  were  Pakistanis  already 
there,  about  600.  The  difference  was  the  American  forces  were  able 
to  intimidate  the  locals  by  their  display  of  power  and  force,  and 
most  importantly,  the  clear  message  that  was  transmitted  that  we 
are  going  in  here  to  do  a  mission,  which  is  to  ensure  that  food  can 
be  delivered  and  distributed  to  the  starving  and  we  will  not  brook 
opposition.  It  was  a  very  easy  political  mission  to  translate  into 
military  terms,  unlike  what  we  experienced  in  Beirut. 

So  everybody  in  Mogadishu  knew  that  if  they  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  this  action,  they  stood  in  danger  of  being  shot,  and  that 
made  a  big  difference.  The  reason  the  U.N.  forces  have  been  inef- 
fective, not  only  in  Somalia,  but  as  we  see  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(particularly  the  instance  here  with  the  Bosnian  Muslim  vice  pre- 
mier being  shot),  is  the  fact  that  if  a  cop  on  the  beat  has  no  author- 
ity to  use  force  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  his  rules  of  engage- 
ment, he  is  useless.  That  has  been  a  traditional  problem  with  the 
United  Nations  forces,  they  have  no  authority  to  use  force  except 
in  extreme  cases  of  self-defense.  That  limitation  comports  in  with 
the  basic  concept  and  definition  of  peacekeeping.  The  assumption 
is  you  are  interposing  yourself  between  antagonists,  be  they  two, 
three  or  more,  with  the  agreement  and  the  concurrence  of  the  an- 
tagonists who  welcome  you  there  as  a  safeguard.  But  if  those  condi- 
tions do  not  exist,  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  particularly  with  their 
current  rules  of  engagement,  are  going  to  be  totally  ineffective. 

What  then  you  have  to  do  is  consider  peace  enforcement  forces 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  with  more  liberal  and  indeed  ag- 
gressive rules  of  engagement.  Presumably,  as  we  withdraw  the 
U.S.  sources  of  Somalia,  one  would  imagine,  unless  you  want  to  re- 
vert to  the  same  situation  that  existed  prior  to  December,  that  the 
rules  of  engagement  for  the  U.N.  forces  that  remain  will  have  to 
be  far  more  liberal  than  prior  to  December. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Maynes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  the  U.N.  has  had  dif- 
ficulty in  these  various  operations  differs  with  each  operation.  In 
the  case  of  Somalia,  I  think  the  original  problem  was  that  the  posi- 
tion of  all  of  the  major  powers  on  the  Security  Council  is  that  we 
wanted  a  small  force  that  was  inexpensive.  We  were  trying  to  have 
this  on  the  cheap.  We  wanted  it  voluntary,  so  no  one  would  be  le- 
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gaily  required  to  support  it.  And  we  ended  up  with  500  Pakistanis 
trapped  in  an  airport. 

I  think  the  problem  with  the  U.S.  mission  there  now  is  that  it 
has  not  been  accomplished  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  accomplished, 
because  we  have  not  disarmed  the  country.  The  problem  is  going 
to  revert  exactly  back  to  what  it  was  before  the  United  States 
moved  in,  because  the  serious  problem  has  not  yet  been  addressed, 
and  that  is  the  proliferation  of  g^uns  in  the  area  and  the  lack  of  any 
authority  that  can  be  held  responsible  there. 

In  a  traditional  wartime  situation  when  one  side  surrenders  he 
orders  his  troops  to  stop  firing.  Or  in  the  traditional  peacekeeping 
missions  two  sides  want  the  mission  carried  out  so  they  agree  with 
the  U.N.  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  violations  of  the  accord. 

In  the  case  of  Somalia  there  is  no  authority,  and  so  you  have  to 
have  in  effect  a  national  police  force  to  suppress  violence. 

Now,  we  were  unwilling  to  play  that  role  even  with  all  of  our 
massive  power,  and  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  U.N.  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  play  that  role  after  we  leave.  So  I  think,  you 
know,  the  solution  in  Somalia  in  the  end  has  to  be  a  political  one. 
We  have  to  hope  that  these  negotiations  that  Bob  Oakley  has  got 
underway,  and  that  will  be  continued  under  the  U.N.,  will  finally 
bring  some  kind  of  order  to  that  country  that  involves  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  many  different  forces  there  that  have  power. 

In  the  case  of  Angola  the  problem  is  that  the  original  mandate 
was  flawed  in  the  sense  that  the  parties  were  not  obliged  to  disarm 
before  they  went  into  the  election.  That  is  a  problem  of  mandate. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia  the  problem  there  is  that  no  one  was 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  key  problem,  which  is  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  our  political  force  in  the  country,  nobody  likes  them,  but 
when  Greorge  McGovern  proposed  that  U.S.  troops  be  sent  to  Cam- 
bodia to  deal  with  this  he  was  ridiculed  from  one  end  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  to  the  other.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  send  troops, 
then  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  allow  them  to  sit  at  the  negotia- 
tion table,  and,  of  course,  they  were  not  a  credible  party  from  the 
start. 

I  would  argue  in  the  case  of  Bosnia  the  big  problem  is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  can  really  deliver  on  any  agree- 
ment that  is  signed.  If  you  talk  to  U.N.  commanders  who  have 
served  in  Sarajevo,  they  contend  that  it  is  valley  by  valley.  Mr. 
Kuradich  does  not  control  his  own  forces.  And  once  again  you  are 
faced  with,  in  effect,  a  national  police  operation.  You  nave  to  find 
some  way  to  blanket  the  country  with  enough  force  to  suppress 
that,  to  suppress  violence.  That  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  inter- 
national community.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  single  country.  We 
would  have  to  have  an  overwhelming  national  interest  to  want  to 
embark  on  such  a  task,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the 
international  community  as  well,  for  obvious  reasons. 

I  have  comments  on  all  the  other  questions,  but  I  will  wait  until 
later. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Go  ahead.  Switch  that  microphone  over. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRlCK.  In  answer  to  your  first  question  about  the  dif- 
ficulties the  United  Nations  is  having,  whether  it  is  not  up  to  the 
job  in  Somalia,  and  Cambodia,  and  Angola,  and  coping  with  prob- 
lems of  starvation,  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  job,  but  neither  is  any- 
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body  else,  and  neither  has  anyone  ever  been.  No  one  has  ever  even 
tried  to  cope  with  these  problems  in  a  systematic  way  or  on  a  glob- 
al scale.  That  is  something  very  new,  unprecedented,  and  the  prob- 
lems are  extremely  difficult.  Some  of  tne  problems  are  problems 
with  which  countries  and  peoples  have  been  failing  to  cope  for  dec- 
ades. 

I  think  of  Somalia,  for  example,  and  Angola.  I  doubt  if  Bill 
Maynes  would  disagree  with  me.  Angola  and  Somalia  are  fairlv 
classic  cases  of  the  need  for  both  nation -building  and  state  build- 
ing, because  institutions  of  governments  do  not,  m  fact,  exist.  And 
even  a  sense  of  national  identification  and  national  unity  does  not 
necessarily  exist.  It  is  very  difficult  to  build  nations  and  govern- 
ments. Colonial  powers  tried  it  in  some  cases  in  Africa  ana  failed. 
African  leaders  themselves  have  tried  very  hard  in  the  period  since 
independence,  and  sometimes  failed. 

So  the  first  reason  that  we  are  not  coping  is  that  these  are  very 
difficult  problems  which  no  one  really  knows  how  to  solve. 

U.S.  EFFORT  IN  U.N.  MISSIONS 

With  regard  to  the  U.S.  effort  in  Somalia,  it  seems  to  me  that 
things  will  not  go  back  to  where  they  were  before  the  U.S.  arrival. 
The  U.S.  arrival  in  Somalia  has  given  an  additional  credibility  to 
international  interest  in  the  feeding  and  survival  of  the  people  of 
Somalia.  The  warlords  who  were  blocking  the  delivery  food  are,  I 
think,  confronted  now  with  an  irreducible  question  about  whether, 
if  they  repeat  that  process,  they  will  not  again  be  subject  to  arrival 
of  large  numbers  of  external  troops,  who  may  not  depart  so  soon. 

So  I  think  the  situation  has  changed.  I  think  it  is  bad,  it  will  be 
bad,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  go  back  to  the  situation  of  mass 
starvation  that  existed  before  the  U.S.  landing  in  Somalia  because 
of  this  changed  credibility. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  success  of  Desert  Storm  gave  credibility  to 
an  international  interest  and  an  American  interest,  a  U.N.  interest 
in  combating  aggression. 

I  believe  tnat  if  we  were  more  consistent  in  opposing  aggression, 
we  would  have  more  credibility,  and  collective  security  could  then 
function  as  deterrence.  There  are  good  grounds  to  wonder  whether 
Saddam  Hussein  would  ever  have  undertaken  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait had  he  conceived  that  he  would  be  met  by  significant  inter- 
national counterforce.  I  doubt  it.  I  have  felt  this  way  about  Bosnia 
as  well,  and  I  think  it  is  the  case  with  the  Somali  warlords.  So  I 
believe  that  each  determined  intervention  to  put  down  aggression 
enhances  the  credibility  of  the  will  to  collective  security. 

U.N.  MISSIONS  CANNOT  GUARANTEE  PEACE 

One  thing  that  no  amount  of  international  forces  can  do  is  gfive 
peoples  a  will  to  peace.  In  Bosnia  today,  there  is  a  lack  of  a  will 
to  peace  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  parties.  The  parties  want  con- 
quest more  than  they  want  peace,  quite  simply.  That  is  true  in 
Cambodia,  it  seems  to  me,  as  well.  And  I  do  not  think  that  that 
kind  of  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  peacekeeping  forces.  It  is  in- 
viting failure  to  send  peacekeeping  forces  in  to  those  situations. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  very  much  a^ee  with  what  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick  has  just  said.  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  is  question  of  the  U.N. 
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not  being  able  tx)  cope  with  these  problems.  Nobody  has  been  able 
to  cope  with  them.  And  the  question  is  how  we  find  a  way  of  doing 
that. 

The  truth  is,  as  Bill  Maynes  has  pointed  out,  that  in  all  of  these 
cases — ^you  mentioned  Somalia,  Angola,  Cambodia  and  Yugo- 
slavia— in  no  case  was  the  U.N.  or  anyone  else  given  either  tne 
mandate  or  the  means  to  effectively  get  at  these  problems.  But  I 
want  to  address  something  that  General  Trainor  said. 

USE  OF  FORCE 

I  think  it  is  very  tempting  to  believe  that  we  would  have  fewer 
problems  if  international  organizations  were  more  capable  of  using 
force,  and  up  to  a  point  that  is  true.  But  think  needs  to  ask  oneself; 
in  the  world  as  it  really  exists,  not  iust  the  world  which  we  privi- 
leged people  are  looking  at,  now  lar  solutions  which  have  any 
chance  of  lasting  can  be  imposed  by  force  from  the  outside.  The  ex- 
perience in  Beirut  in  the  early  1980's  was  not  a  very  encouraging 
experience  for  the  use  of  force.  The  whole  point  of  the  whole  peace- 
keeping technique,  which  we  developed  over  a  period  of  40  years, 
was  that  it  was  not  based  on  force.  It  was  based  on  eliciting  the 
will  of  the  governments  concerned  not  to  go  on  with  their  war  and 
to  cooperate,  and  it  worked  surprisingly  well  when  we  were  dealing 
with  people  who  were  reluctant  to  fight. 

Peacekeeping  is  useless  if  the  parties  to  any  conflict  want  to  go 
on  killing  each  other.  And  that,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  in  former 
Yugoslavia.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  case  in  Angola,  and  it  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  the  case  in  Cambodia.  Somalia  is  something  rather 
different. 

What  we  need  to  look  at,  and  it  is  not  easy,  is  how  you  get  a  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  use  of  limited  force  in  a  political  context,  and 
how  you  reconcile  that  with  national  sovereignty,  which  is  alive 
and  well  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  developing  world,  the  Third  World,  there  is  considerable 
apprehension  at  the  current  habit  of  the  Security  Council  of  using 
Chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  that  is,  the  enforcement  chapter.  Inter- 
vention, even  humanitarian  intervention  sometimes,  has  all  sorts 
of  meanings  in  the  Third  World  which  it  does  not  have  to  us.  We 
have  to  pay  attention  to  that,  because  most  conflict  situations  are 
in  the  developing  world,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia.  There- 
fore, a  great  deal  of  time  is  going  to  have  to  be  spent  in  thinking 
out  a  new  system  of  operation  which  makes  the  United  Nations  not 
fall  on  its  face  when  confronted  with  unexpected  difficulties,  and, 
above  all,  developing  a  new  consensus  in  the  world  that  something 
of  this  kind  is  necessary.  For  example,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  intervene  in  Somalia  before  the  situation  had  got  so  bad  and  so 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  important  to  develop  the  legal  and  the  political  basis  on 
which  this  kind  of  activity  can  be  undertaken  in  time,  and  not 
when  it  is  so  late  that  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  take  useful  ac- 
tion. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  let  us  open  it  up  now.  I  believe  Mr. 
Lantos  has  sought  recognition.  I  will  call  on  him,  and  encourage 
other  members  just  to  interject  whenever  they  want  to  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  first  compHment  all  four  of  our  guests  who  have  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

I  would  like  to  begin  where  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  began,  with 
the  point  that  you  first  have  to  build  a  sound  intellectual  construct 
to  understand  the  problem,  and  then  you  can  build  real  mecha- 
nisms to  deal  with  it. 

I  think  your  dichotomy,  Mr.  Maynes,  is  very  correct.  There  are 
ethnic  conflicts,  and  there  is  a  proliferation  of  weapons.  The  two 
are  so  totally  different  that  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
very  different  approaches  are  required  to  deal  with  North  Korea's 
action  and  with  Bosnia. 

I  am  also  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  such  incredible  vari- 
ation of  these  problems  that  anybody  who  is  looking  for  a  uniform 
approach  will  be  profoundly  disappointed.  With  some  of  these,  we 
will  have  to  use  minimal  force.  With  others,  we  will  have  to  use 
overwhelming  deterrent  force. 

As  I  am  so  often,  I  was  in  fiill  agreement  with  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick's  reference  to  deterrents.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  now  iustify- 
ing  the  West's  failure  to  use  deterrent  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  I  think  it  is  very  important  intellectually  to 
understand  the  problems  clearly,  and  face  up  to  the  fact  that  pre- 
ventive deployment,  which  could  be  used  today  in  Macedonia,  and 
massive  deterrents,  via  NATO,  could  have  been  used  vis-a-vis 
Milosevic.  And  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sweep  under  the 
rug  beyond  the  prime  culpability  of  the  killers  in  Yugoslavia,  the 
culpability  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  culpability  of  our  previous 
administration  in  not  advocating  the  use  of  NATO  as  a  deterrent 
instrument  in  Yugoslavia. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  be  grateful  if  all  of  you  or  some 
of  you  could  react  to.  That  is  the  question  of  burden  sharing  and 
specialization.  Every  single  time  the  United  States  has  chosen  to 
lead  the  way  from  Korea  to  Kuwait  we  have  succeeded.  And  every 
time  the  United  States,  for  whatever  reason,  has  stayed  out,  as  in 
Yugoslavia,  the  international  community  has  failed.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  as  the  only  world  power — we  all  appreciate  your  distinc- 
tion between  an  imperial  power  and  world  power,  Mr.  Urquhart — 
our  organizing  capability  and  our  unique  talents  in  logistic  com- 
mand and  control  have  to  be  brought  into  play.  I  think  we  have 
failed,  however,  to  insist  that  countries  which  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing significant  financial  contributions,  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  had  there  not  been  collective  action  would  now  be 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  provinces  of  Iraq,  pay  a  good  share 
of  the  cost.  Countries  which  are  not  able  to  pay  but  are  able  to  con- 
tribute, like  Pakistan,  and  the  Central  and  Eastern  European 
countries,  would  be  more  than  ready  to  contribute  in  exchange  for 
being  allowed  into  NATO.  I  think  they  are  more  than  anxious  to 
get  NATO  protection,  and  they  are  ready  to  contribute  troops  to 
peacekeeping.  We  have  to  work  out  in  advance  a  pattern  of  spe- 
cialization. 

The  only  point  in  all  the  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
somewhat  disagreed  with  was  one  point  of  Mr.  Maynes,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect.  On  two  occasions  in  your  paper  you 
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refer  to  the  United  States  having  to  pay  its  dues,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  you.  But  I  think  it  is  important  having  said  the  obvious  that 
we  recognize  that  we  have  paid  more  of  our  dues  in  collective 
peacekeeping  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  than  any 
other  nation.  I  also  think  it  is  very  important  not  to  engage  in  this 
mea  culpa  approach,  because  even  in  Somalia  we  are  now  paying 
the  cost  that  the  Japanese  and  others  agreed  to  pay  and  have  not 
yet  paid.  So  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  or  our  Government 
nas  any  reason  to  feel  guilty  about  our  not  having  carried  our  fair 
share  of  the  load.  We  have  carried  far  more  than  our  fair  share  of 
the  load. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  countries  who  have  not  contributed  their 
fair  share.  There  are  those  who  have  not  contributed  financially,  al- 
though they  are  wealthy,  those  countries  like  Japan  and  Germany 
who  have  not  contributed  physically,  although  they  are  capable, 
and  most  others  that  have  done  nothing.  So  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  go  into  this  building  of  the  new  construct  with  a  feeling  of  guilt. 

We  are  continuing  and  the  chairman  and  I  will  run  to  vote  seria- 
tim. 

Please. 

EARLY  DEPLOYMENTS  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVL\ 

Mr.  Maynes.  If  I  could  comment.  I  think  you  may  be  right  that 
certain  deployments  early  in  the  crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
might  have  intimidated  the  various  ethnic  factions  in  Bosnia  not 
to  press  so  hard.  It  is  at  least  possible  and  it  should  have  been 
tried,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  when  there  were  even  people 
calling  for  that.  Often  the  kind  of  statement  you  made  is  made  2 
or  3  years  later  when  it  is  obvious  to  everyone,  but  in  fact  in  this 
case  there  were  some  people  who  were  calling  for  this. 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Maynes.  And  I  think  that  it  is  possible  that  it  would  have 
worked. 

I  think  the  key  decision  that  was  taken  that  really  undermined 
everything 

Mr.  Lantos.  Could  I  just  stop  you  there  for  a  moment  to  be  very 
specific  and  maybe  General  Trainor  will  comment  on  this  too? 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  overwhelming  naval  and  air  power  at 
the  time  of  the  shelling  of  Dubrovnik  for  NATO  naval  forces  to 
stand  by  while  the  Yugoslavs — while  the  Serbs  were  shelling 
Dubrovnik — was  an  outrage,  and  could  have  been  the  turning  point 
of  this  whole  military  disgrace. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  making  my 
comment  I  was  thinking  precisely  of  the  selling  of  Dubrovnik.  I 
think  that  was  a  possible  moment. 

GERMAN  recognition  OF  CROATIA 

I  think  the  key  misstep  that  was  taken,  however,  was  the  Ger- 
man decision  to  recognize  Croatia  without  following  the  guidelines 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  European  Community  for  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities  in  the  area.  When  the  Germans  jumped  the  gun, 
that  forced  everyone  else  to  fall  in  line,  and  that,  in  turn,  made  the 
position  of  the  Muslims  in  what  remained  of  Yugoslavia  then  very 
perilous  and  we  were — we  basically  were  stepping  into  a  civil  war. 
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The  Grermans  were  warned  repeatedly  not  to  do  this  by  virtually 
everyone  in  the  international  community,  and  they  pressed  ahead, 
primarily  for  domestic  reasons.  Many  of  the  Yugoslav  workers  in 
Germany  are  Croatian.  But  that  was  another  key  decision  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  bad  one. 

U.S.  ROLE  IN  THE  U.N. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
true  that  in  enforcement  actions  the  U.N.  has  only  been  effective 
when  the  United  States  has  been  willing  to  play  this  leadership 
role.  The  problem  with  this  is  obviously  we  are  unwilling  to  play 
that  role  everywhere,  and  we  are  concerned  when  others  want  to 
play  it.  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  proposed  such  a  role  for  Russia  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Now,  to  be  fair,  he  argues  that  he  would  only 
play  it  if  he  had  Security  Coimcil  endorsement,  but  that  proposal 
was  immediately  denounced  by  the  other  members  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  or  at  least  some  of  them. 

The  idea  of  an  executive  agent  that  would  be  legitimated  by  the 
Security  Council  is  one  way  to  approach  these  enforcement  actions, 
and  it,  in  fact,  is  the  way  that  the  international  community  re- 
sponded in  Korea  and  in  the  Gulf.  The  United  States  was  the  exec- 
utive agent.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  world  if  one  has  to — if  one 
is  honest,  the  world  will  not  respond  unless  probably  some  govern- 
ment in  the  area  acts  as  the  executive  agent,  and  then  the  problem 
is  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  act  solely  unilaterally  and  for  its 
own  purposes. 

India  has  already  acted  in  South  Asia.  It  ended  a  coup  and  the 
Maldive  violence.  It  sent  peacekeeping  forces  to  Sri  Lanka.  Nigeria 
has  been  very  active  in  peacekeeping  activities  in  Africa.  It  obvi- 
ously is  stepping  forward  in  this  executive  role.  But  I  think  the 
issue  is  to  find  ways  to  establish  some  kind  of  international  norm 
for  a  powerful  country  in  a  region.  Otherwise,  we  are  simply  going 
to  have  rule  by  the  strongest. 

Mr.  Lantos.  General  Trainor, 

PEACEKEEPING  OR  PEACEMAKING 

General  Trainor.  Returning  to  the  Dubrovnik  issue,  20/20  hind- 
sight is  marvelous,  yes.  No  question  of  it. 

Mr.  Lantos.  But  some  of  us  advocated  it  at  the  time. 

General  Trainor.  True.  And  their  artillery  positions  clearly  could 
have  been  shut  down.  Now,  what  the  consequence  of  that  would 
have  been  besides  saving  Dubrovnik,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  It  may 
have  been  interpreted  as  a  tilt  against  the  Serbs,  and  given  per- 
haps false  hopes  to  the  Bosnians  and  the  Croats.  We  would  have 
created  a  greater  problem  than  we  solved. 

I  think  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  you  start  to  use  U.N.- 
type  forces  for  peace  enforcement  you  are  automatically  creating  a 
new  set  of  problems.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  problems  you 
create  be  lesser  than  the  one  that  you  have  solved. 

But  the  entire  structure  of  the  U.N.  military  arm  is  for  peace- 
keeping not  peace  enforcement.  It  operates  in  a  sovereign  state,  or 
between  sovereign  states  at  the  sufferance  of  the  antagonists.  The 
U.N.  military  representation  is  not  organized,  trained,  equipped  for 
peace  enforcement  operation.  And  if,  in  fact,  they  are  going  to  un- 
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dertake  that  type  of  enterprise,  then  the  international  community 
has  to  seriously  address  the  issue  of  what  is  necessary  to  do  it 
properly. 

In  the  forceful  interventions  that  have  taken  place  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  United  States,  specifically,  Korea  and  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  the  fact  is  these  were  U.S.  operations.  The  U.N. 
was  dragged  in  behind  it  in  a  sense  to  bless  them.  But  certainly 
the  coalition  neither  in  Korea  nor  in  the  Gulf  War  represented  typi- 
cal U.N.  peace  enforcement.  It  was  a  U.S.  force  with  largely  sym- 
bolic representation  from  other  nations. 

UNITED  NATIONS  ARMY? 

I  think  the  basic  issue  is  the  one  that  the  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  raised:  Does  the  U.N.  need  a  standing 
United  Nations  army?  We  should  address  this  issue  before  we  dis- 
cuss what  the  force  should  look  like.  The  question  gets  back  to  Mr. 
Urquhart's  point,  do  we  really  want  one?  Does  the  U.N.  need  a 
peace  enforcement  force  or  would  such  a  force  be  counterproductive 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

DISAGREEMENT  ABOUT  THE  FACTS 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  This  discussion  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  major 
problems,  of  course,  which  inhibits  effective  action,  and  that  is  dis- 
agreement among  serious  people  about  the  facts  of  a  case.  And  I 
take  it  here  that  there  is  some  disagreement  among  serious  people. 
I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  Germany's  action  was  the  cause  of  the 
Serbian  violence  in  either  Croatia  or  Bosnia,  nor  the  ethnic  cleans- 
ing that  is  already  underway  in  Korsovo,  but  I  understand  that 
there  are  people  who  do. 

Now,  the  existence  of  persistent  disagreements  about  facts  and 
interpretations  of  facts  is  as  important  as  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
for  groups  and  the  countries  to  decide  to  take  the  risks  and  to  pay 
the  price  of  action. 

I  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  shelling  of  Dubrovnik  and  the 
period  before,  and  the  German  recognition  of  Croatia  as  well.  I  re- 
member vividly  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  EC  at  that 
time,  who  was  Luxembourgois.  Mr.  Poos  said,  "this  is  a  European 
problem  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  Europeans.  There  is  no  ap- 
propriate American  role  here."  I  believe  that  that  view  that  it  >yas 
a  European  problem  that  the  EC  desired  to  deal  with  was  an  im- 
portant inhibition,  in  fact,  to  the  U.S.  Government  in  trying  to 
think  about  that  problem  or  act  on  it.  It  was  not  the  only  inhibi- 
tion, but  it  was  one.  And  the  EC  was,  of  course,  acting  on  the  basis 
of  perfectly  acceptable  habits  and  practices  and  assumptions.  It  is 
in  their  neighborhood.  They  presumably  know  the  people  better. 
They  know  the  culture  better.  But  they  did  not  decide  to  act  effec- 
tively and  that  is  the  discouraging  fact  we  are  left  with. 

That  failure  of  regional  powers  to  respond  to  the  devastation  and 
violence  in  what  was  Yugoslavia  is,  I  think,  the  basis  of  the  trag- 
edy. No,  the  basis  of  the  tragedy  is  the  aggression  that  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his  forces  have  in  fact  imposed.  But  the 
EC's  inaction  was  very  serious. 
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I  think  that  Mr.  Maynes  has  an  important  point  when  he  raises 
the  issue  of  executive  agents.  I  do  not  beHeve  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.N.  were  dragged  in  at  the  tail-end  of  the  Desert 
Storm  operation.  I  believe  that  President  Bush  quite  deliberately 
took  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations  seeking  authorization  and 
seeking  thereby  to  strengthen  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  as 
a  legitimizing  institution.  I  think  he  was  seeking  to  reenforce  world 
norms,  calling  for  the  legitimate  use  of  force  and  not  simply  for  in- 
dividual nations  to  act  on  their  own  decision.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  important  decision  on  his  part. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  not  disdain  the  importance  of  effec- 
tive executive  agents  in  the  enforcement  of  Security  Council  deci- 
sions where  that  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  task.  The  United  States  cannot  be  the  effective 
agent  for  the  whole  world  and  all  the  conflicts  in  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  think,  frankly,  that  Russia  can  be  an  effective  agent 
among  those  peoples  whom  it  so  recently  governed  by  force,  but  it 
could  be  an  effective  agent  in  some  other  context.  And  certainly  the 
EC  could,  and  India  could,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  we  Americans  need,  in  approaching  these  issues,  to 
remember  that  as  we  are  not  equipped  or  disposed  to  try  to  become 
the  world's  policeman,  neither  can  we  really  serve  as  the  world's 
arbiter  and  judge,  and  we  have  to  respect  the  right  of  other  people 
to  manage  the  aiffairs  and  make  their  decisions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Urquhart. 

STANDING  U.N.  ARMY 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  would  like  to  address  the  second  group  of  ques- 
tions which  you  posed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  lead  in  by  something 
that  General  Trainor  said,  which  is  that  if  the  U.N.'s  approach  to 
these  problems  is  going  to  hinge  more  and  more  on  enforcement  ac- 
tion, it  has  simply  got  to  prepare  itself  for  that  role.  You  cannot 
just  suddenly  appear  overnight  and  start  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 
It  is  a  question  of  training,  logistics,  contingency  planning,  and  to 
some  extent  also,  military  standard,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be 
clear  about  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Boutros-Ghali  suggested 
a  standing  U.N.  army.  What  he  suggested  was  that  Article  43  of 
the  charter  be  activated.  Article  43  says  that  the  Security  Council 
will  make  agreements  with  member  states  to  make  forces  available 
to  implement  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council.  That  article 
was  one  of  the  many  casualties  of  the  cold  war.  No  such  agree- 
ments have  ever  been  concluded,  and  I  think  what  Mr.  Boutros- 
Ghali  was  getting  at  was  in  case  of  future  Desert  Storms  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  governments  could  produce 
in  a  serious  military  way. 

The  other  thing  that  we  have  to  look  at  is  how  to  prepare  an  or- 
ganization like  the  United  Nations  for  peace  enforcement,  which  is 
the  intermediate  phase  between  peacekeeping  and  Desert  Storm. 
And  there  I  think  what  Boutros-Ghali 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Let  me  interrupt  you 
just  a  moment,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Yes. 
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Chairman  Hamilton,  I  want  to  get  straight  in  my  mind  what  the 
Secretary  General  proposed.  He  proposed  that  the  member  states 
make  armed  forces ,  logistical  capabilities,  and  facilities  available 
to  the  Security  Council  on  a  regular  basis;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  there  are  two  things  here. 

Chairman  Hamilton  [continuing].  For  peacemaking? 

That  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  that  is  correct,  but  it  is  partly  correct. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Heads  are  shaking  every  which  way  on 
that  panel  and  I  cannot  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  No,  I  think — he  was  distinguishing  between  two 
sorts  of  action,  or  three  sorts  of  action,  in  fact.  One  is  peacekeeping, 
which  is  voluntary,  which  is  nonforceful. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  that  is  the  current  situation. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  And  which  we  have,  though  we  do  not  have  par- 
ticularly efficient  standby  arrangements  for  it. 

The  second  category  of  action  he  was  talking  about  which  is,  rel- 
atively speaking,  new.  That  is  what  he  calls  peace  enforcement. 
That  is  to  say  when  you  have  an  operation  based  on  agreements 
which  are  then  broken,  like  cease-fire  agreements  or  truce  agree- 
ments, you  have  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground  which  are  capable  of 
dealing  with  that,  using  a  limited  degree  of  force.  An  effective  oper- 
ation in  Somalia  would  have  come  under  that  heading  initially.  It 
would  have  been  a  sort  of  armed  police  action. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  refers  to  the  peacemaking  approach. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  The  third  course  of  action  has  always  oeen  in  the 
charter,  in  Article  43,  which  relates  to  enforcement  action  under 
Chapter  VH.  Article  43  says,  "All  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council 
on  its  call,  and  in  the  course  of  special  agreement  or  agreements, 
armed  forces  assistance  and  facilities,  including  rights  of  passage 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security.    That  has  never  been  activated. 

But  I  think  that  one  has  to  distinguish  between  these  three  cat- 
egories. What  Boutros-Ghali  was  taiking  about,  and  has  certainly 
talked  about  in  statements  since  an  Agenda  for  Peace,  was  trying 
to  organize  and  systematize  the  resources  which  the  United  Na- 
tions might  call  on  for  the  first  two  categories,  that  is,  peacekeep- 
ing and  peace  enforcement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  you  would  not  have  a  standing  force? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  No,  he  is  talking  about  standby  arrangements, 
which  are  very  different.  A  standing  force  would  be  a  completely 
new  breed  of  cat — a  U.N.  army. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Which  is  a  nice  idea,  but  when  you  look  at  the 
problems  they  are  very  considerable.  The  U.N.  is  not  a  sovereign 
personality  in  itself.  Tnere  is  no  legal  basis  for  such  an  army.  You 
would  have  to  invent  one.  And  how  you  would  finance  it  is  quite 
another  matter  also. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  What  I  am  interested  in  is,  should  the 
United  States  support  The  Secretary-Greneral's  agenda  for  peace 
proposal  that  he  has  made? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  What?  Boutros-Ghali's  proposal? 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  goes  any  further  than  the 
United  States  is  already  committed  by  signing  the  charter — specifi- 
cally Article  43. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  think  we  already  support  it? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  perfectly  honest, 
you  wrote  Article  43,  so  I  suppose 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  wrote  Article  43  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Yes,  1945,  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Maynes. 

We  will  come  back  to  you,  Mr.  Urquhart.  I  just  want  to  get  the 
views  of  some  of  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Maynes.  There  have  been  proposals,  of  course,  for  a  standing 
U.N.  force.  I  think  President  Mitterand  made  such  a  proposal  for 
a  very  small  force  like  the  French  Legion,  in  effect.  It  would  be 
available  for  immediate 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  support  that? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  it  might  be  useful.  The  problems  are 
the  ones  that — in  fact,  it  would  be  useful.  The  problems  are  those 
that  Mr.  Urquhart  has  suggested. 

Chmrman  Hamilton.  Let  me  get  clear  on  this  with  all  the  panel. 
Do  any  of  you  support  a  standing  U.N.  army? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  No. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRICK.  No. 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  would  support  a  small  standing  U.N.  force,  but 
you  have  problems  of  where  it  would  be  trained,  and  where  it 
would  be  based,  and  how  it  would  be  financed. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  But  the  others  do  not  support  it? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  semantic 
problem  here.  There  is,  for  example,  a  U.N.  guard  force  in  Iraq  at 
this  very  minute.  It  is  the  sort  of  grandson  of  the  idea  of  the  U.N. 
Legion  that  was  put  forward  in  1948.  That  is  a  completely  different 
matter  from  a  standing  army. 

A  standing  U.N.  army  would  mean  an  army  theoretically  capable 
of  undertaking  something  like  Desert  Storm. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  No,  that  would  be  move  involved  with 
peacemaking. 

Mr,  Urquhart.  Which  is  out  of  the  question.  But  a  guard  force 
of  some  kind,  a  kind  of  legion  conceivably.  I  do  not,  frankly,  have 
too  much  confidence  in  it,  but  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRICK.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  charter  has  not 
only  Article  43,  but  it  has  subsequent  articles  which  deal  with  the 
establishment  and  command  of  forces  which  respond  to  decisions  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  charter  foresees  that  command  of  forces 
will  rest  with  member  states.  It  provides  that  member  states  shall 
assign  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  their  armed  forces — or  a  representative 
thereof — to  constitute  a  military  committee,  and  that  the  standing 
military  committee  will  command  forces  operating  under  the  U.N. 

Now,  making  very  clear  that  it  expects  that  countries  will  retain 
control  of  their  own  forces,  it  says  in  Article  44,  when  the  Security 
Council  decides  to  use  force  it  snail,  before  calling  upon  a  member 
not  represented  on  it  to  provide  armed  forces  in  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  assumed  under  Article  43,  invite  that  member  to  par- 
ticipate, if  the  member  so  desires,  in  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
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Council  concerning  the  employment  of  contingents  of  that  member's 
armed  forces. 

There  is  in  the  charter,  a  very  clear  statement  of  plans  to  raise 
forces  as  need  requires,  and  to  organize  those  forces  in  such  a  way 
that  the  states  providing  the  forces  will  retain  command  over  them. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Urquhart,  do  you  want  to  say  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Chapter  VII  of 
the  charter  was  written  with  the  disastrous  history  of  the  1930's 
in  mind.  What  people  had  in  mind  in  1945  was  a  recurrence  of  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  and  a  Japanese  militaristic  government,  and 
they  were  talking  about  aggression  in  the  classical  sense. 

That  kind  of  situation,  with  the  exception  of  North  Korea  and 
Iraq,  has  not  arisen.  The  Military  Staff  Committee,  as  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  says,  is  theoretically  a  very  powerful  body.  It  is  the 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  fact,  it  has  never  functioned  at  all.  It  simply  has  lunch  every 
month  and  adopts  the  minutes  of  the  last  lunch.  That  is  it.  And 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  intention  of  reviving  it,  though  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why. 

U.S.  FORCES  UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  U.N. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  ask  you  the  specific  question  with 
regard  to  the  Yugoslav  situation  where  we  apparently  are  thinking 
about  putting  U.S.  forces  under  the  command  of  a  U.N.  commander 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of  a  proposed  peace  agreement. 

How  does  that  strike  you  all?  Should  we  do  that  or  not? 

General  Trainor.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Yugoslavian  situation.  I  have  read  a  lot  in  the  news- 
papers about  tne  U.S.  military  being  absolutely  opposed  to  U.S. 
forces  ever  coming  under  foreign  command. 

I  think  that  is  an  unfair  characterization,  unless  things  have 
changed  from  when  I  was  on  active  duty.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have.  The  basic  concept  is  that  you  would  rather  have  your  own 
commander  commanding  your  forces.  That  is  a  given. 

Secondly,  the  nominal  role  of  thumb  is,  "he  who  provides  the 
largest  number  of  forces  is  the  fellow  who  commands.  It  turns  out 
that  in  most  instances  the  United  States  ends  up  in  coalition  type 
operations  as  the  overall  commander. 

Normally,  we  provide  the  preponderance  of  force.  Secondly,  we 
have  the  command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence  sys- 
tems which  are  requisite  to  exercise  that  command,  and  we  have 
the  logistic  infrastructure  which  makes  the  whole  thing  work.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  written  in  stone  that  we  will  not  operate  under  some- 
body else's  command. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  the  proposal  does  not  bother  you? 

General  Trainor.  No,  it  does  not  at  all.  As  long  as  the  oper- 
ational command  of  subordinate  tactical  units  of  U.S.  forces  re- 
mains under  a  U.S.  commander. 

For  example,  under  NATO  contingency  plans,  in  the  event  of  a 
NATO  Warsaw  Pact,  U.S.  marines  were  to  come  under  a  British 
commander  in  North  Norway.  In  Desert  Storm,  certain  units  of  the 
82nd  Airborne  came  under  command  of  the  French.  In  Somalia,  we 
are  getting  prepared  to  leave  our  residual  forces  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  a  Turkish  general.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  need  hang  up 
the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Ma^nes. 

Mr.  Maynes.  Your  question  is  getting,  thoupjh,  at  an  important 
organizational  question.  If  U.N.  peacekeeping  is  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand at  the  rate  that  we  have  seen  it,  there  has  to  be  a 
professionalization  of  peacekeeping  inside  the  Secretariat.  Our 
military  people  are  ^oing  to  demand  real  time  information  out  of 
the  U.N.  They  are  going  to  demand  a  24-hour  command  center. 

I  mean,  if  we  are  talking  about  putting  forces  in  situations  where 
they  come  under  fire,  or  could  come  under  fire  on  a  regular  basis, 
I  tnink  that  the  U.S.  military  is  ^oing  to  demand  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  U.N.  that  will  oe  critical  to  continued  U.S.  partici- 
pation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  kind  of  changes? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  for  example,  right  now  I  am  told  that  if  you 
are  a  commander  in  the  field  in  Sarajevo  and  something  happens 
at  the  wrong  time  of  day,  you  call  the  U.N.  and  there  is  no  one 
there.  Now,  they  will  patch  you  through  to  some  fellow  who  is  at 
his  home,  and  tnese  people  work  very  hard,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  24-hour  coverage  that  our  military  expects  from  the 
people  who  are  giving  them  orders.  The  U.N.  has  no  intelligence 
capability.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  member  states.  It  has  no  planning 
capability. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  absolutely  right  about  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  The  problem  is  that  armies  cannot  be  run  by  committees. 
And  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  military  activity  that  we 
are  talking  about,  then  there  has  to  be  a  different  kind  of  organiza- 
tion inside  the  Secretariat,  it  seems  to  me. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oberstar  is  going  to  chair  this  meeting 
until  I  return. 

General  Trainor.  I  would  just  like  to  elaborate.  If  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  get  into  the  peace  intervention  business,  there 
has  to  be  restructuring,  an  infrastructure  created  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
ercise command  and  control,  communications,  logistics.  Mundane 
things  like  common  maps,  common  military  reference  terms,  com- 
mon communications  terms  must  be  agreed  to.  All  of  these  things 
are  necessary  beforehand  to  field  an  effective  force.  They  do  not 
exist  today.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  calling  on  peacekeeping 
forces  to  take  on  a  peace  enforcement  role  is  doomed  from  the  out- 
set the  necessary  infrastructure  is  missing. 

A  PROPER  DWRASTRUCTURE  AT  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Well,  that  leads  me  to  a  question  I  wanted  to 
pose  to  Mr.  Urquhart.  You  said  that  to  carryout  its  operations,  the 
U.N.  needs  a  proper  infrastructure.  Now,  General  Trainor  was 
leading  into  some  things  that — elements  that  compose  a  proper  in- 
frastructure. 

What  did  you  mean  by  a  proper  infrastructure? 

Mr,  Urquhart,  I  think  that  General  Trainor  has  put  it  ex- 
tremely well. 

The  U.N.  was  set  up  as  a  bureaucratic/diplomatic  organization. 
It  was  not  supposed  to  be  operational,  but  it  has  got  steadily  more 
operational  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  For  some  reason,  govern- 
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merits  have  never  quite  cot  around  to  drawing  the  lessons  from 
that.  There  is  no  budget  tor  the  kind  of  infrastructure  which  a  de- 
fense department  in  any  reasonably  run  country  would  take  for 
granted.  We  start  every  single  operation  in  the  U.N.  from  scratch, 
which  means  that  the  soldiers  in  the  field  have  a  very  hard  time. 
They  started  from  scratch  logistically,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
planning,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intelligence  and  from  the  point 
of  view,  incidentally,  of  training.  That  has  to  stop. 

What  I  mean  by  an  infi-astructure  is  a  permanent  contingency 
planning  staff;  a  permanent,  though  not  very  large,  logistical 
worldwide  network  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  go  scrambling 
around  for  vehicles  and  communications  equipment  every  time  you 
set  up  an  operation.  I  think  you  need  to  have  a  24-hour  a  day  oper- 
ation center.  In  fact,  the  U.N.  has  been  improvising  for  years  sim- 
ply because  we  never  had  the  fimds  to  do  it. 

Finally,  if  it  is  going  to  have  an  organized  system  of  standbv 
forces  in  countries  all  over  the  world,  which  would  make  it  much 
easier  to  organize  these  operations.  The  U.N.  is  going  to  have  to 
have  a  proper  training  system.  You  have  got  to  insist  on  some,  at 
least  minimal  standards  for  the  soldiers  you  put  into  the  field 
under  the  U.N.  flag.  That  has  not  been  done  so  far.  It  has  to  be 
done  because  otherwise  they  will  not  be  treated  with  the  respect 
that  they  deserve,  and  they  will  not  be  as  effective  as  they  should 
be. 

These  are  quite  large  changes  for  the  U.N.,  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  not  used  to  running  major  operational  enterprises. 

FINANCING  U.N.  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Oberstar.  And  those  activities  are  going  to  be  very  costlv  as 
we  have  seen  from  Desert  Storm.  I  think  the  final  bill  totaled  up 
to  $56  to  $60  billion.  At  least  that  was  the  amount  that  was  paid 
to  the  United  States  by  the  various  participants  or  beneficiaries  of 
our  action.  And  to  sustain  an  ongoing  operation  of  the  kind  General 
Trainor  suggested,  with  common  maps,  common  command  and  con- 
trol center,  your  suggestion  of  logistical  support  activities  so  that 
you  have  a  readiness  in  place,  can  run  into  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  I  do  not  see  where  that  is  going  to  come  fi-om.  We  are  having 
a  hard  enough  time  to  finance  existing  operations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  If  I  might  just  comment  on  that. 

I  do  not  believe,  with  all  due  respect,  that  we  necessarily  would 
need  an  infrastructure  of  the  magnitude  and  expense  that  the 
United  States  almost  takes  for  granted.  I  do  not  think  that  is  nec- 
essary. We  can  have  a  much  more  austere  approach  to  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  either  one  has  to  give  up  these  operations  or  to 
make  sure  that  they  work  reasonably  well.  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
talking  about  billions  of  dollars  here.  I  think  we  are  talking  about 
a  manageable  sum  of  money  over  and  above  what  is  now  allocated 
to  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

U.S.  forces  under  U.N.  COMMAND 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  if 
there  were  going  to  be  U.S.  forces  under  a  U.N.  command,  it  would 
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need  to  be  a  command  that  was  relevant  to  the  training  of  U.S. 
forces.  My  understanding  about  NATO  is  that  it  can  work  because 
there  is  an  integrated  command  system  with  integrated  exercises 
and  a  great  deal  of  commonality  which  is  the  product  of  years  of 
work. 

Military  operations  cost  billions  of  dollars,  and  I  do  not  believe, 
frankly,  that  governments  are  going  to  be  willing  to  assign  many 
soldiers  in  their  armies  to  a  command  which  they  do  not  regard  as 
fully  competent,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  those 
men.  Therefore,  because  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  system  of 
collective  security  developed  which  provided  some  kind  of  insurance 
against  catastrophes  such  as  exist  in  what  was  Yugoslavia,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  an  effort  made,  as  I  think  was  foreseen  by 
the  charter,  to  coordinate,  some  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  major 
powers,  beginning  with  the  permanent  members,  establish  a  mili- 
tary staff  committee,  and  work  at  developing  the  kind  of  coordina- 
tion and  commonality  among  some  portion  of  their  forces  which  is 
practical,  in  fact,  and  would  not  duplicate  the  existing  forces  in 
each  country. 

I  believe  that  the  practical  solution  to  the  problems  of  collective 
security  lies  in  that  direction  and  not  at  all  in  the  direction  of  U.N. 
force.  The  U.N.  force  I  conceive  would  then  act  under  the  author- 
ization of  the  Security  Council,  and  under  the  coordinating  super- 
vision of  the  military  staff  committee,  I  believe  that  is  worth  a  try. 

PREVENTIVE  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  Oberstar.  You  said  earlier  peacekeepers  do  not  make  peace. 
They  can  only  maintain  the  peace  secured  by  others  or  agreed  to 
by  the  parties.  Bidel  Smith  put  it  a  little  differently.  He  said  diplo- 
macy can  rarely  keep,  or  win,  or  maintain  what  has  not  been  won 
or  maintained  on  the  battlefield.  If  the  United  Nations  is  not  going 
to  be  a  battlefield-ready  organization,  and  ready  to  intervene  where 
there  is  open  conflict,  as  was  the  case  in  Iraq,  if  they  are  not  going 
to  do  that  on  a  permanent  basis,  then  we  have  to  do  other  things, 
which  comes  to  the  point  of  preventive  action.  That  requires  some 
prescience  on  the  part  of  world  leaders  which  we  have  not  shown 
in  recent  years.  There  has  not  been  an  ability  to  foresee  what 
would  happen  when  the  Soviet  Union  broke  up  into  its  disparate 
parts,  and  all  of  the  historic  animosities  that  broke  out.  There  has 
not  been  a  ready  understanding  of  what  would  happen  and  did 
happen  in  Yugoslavia  post-Tito.  It  was  really  Tito's  presence — two 
things — Tito's  presence,  an  enormous  overshadowing  power  of  the 
wartime  period  that  kept  the  separate  pieces  together,  his  deft  abil- 
ity to  maneuver  the  separate  nationalities  into  key  positions  to 
keep  them  appeased;  and  fear,  secondly,  on  the  part  of  Serbs,  Cro- 
atians,  Slovenes,  Bosnians,  Herzegovian,  Macedonians,  that  disas- 
ter would  happen  when  he  left,  and  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

What  steps  in  preventive  diplomacy  could  have  been  taken  in 
that  case,  and  what  sort  of  think  tank  effort  should  there  be  made 
to  envision  other  areas  of  the  world  where  we  need  to  act  before 
calamity  results? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  I  will  take  a  stab  at  that. 
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I  think  there  are  several  areas  of  the  world  where  anticipatory 
peacekeeping  forces  on  the  ground  might  help.  I  mean,  one  right 
now  that  is  facing  the  world  is  Mozambique.  Mozambique  threat- 
ens to  become  another  Somalia,  and  there  is  the  issue  of  whether 
the  U.N.  should  put  some  kind  of  force  in  there.  I  think  it  should. 

There  should  be,  I  think,  at  least  fact-finding  missions  by  the 
international  community  in  areas  like  Latvia  and  Estonia,  where 
we  are  going  to  have  an  explosion  some  day  because  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Russian  minorities  there.  We  need  more  transparency, 
more  publicity,  and  more  active  diplomacy  in  a  number  of  these 
areas  where  ethnic  conflict  threatens  either  to  bring  in  outside 
intervention  or  explode  in  some  kind  of  local  disorder. 

But  all  of  these  things  require  two  things.  They  require  some  po- 
litical courage  by  the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  willingness 
to  speak  out  on  these  issues  when  others  are  not  paying  attention 
and  when  you  have  to  risk  a  little  political  capital  to  put  it  on  the 
agenda  and  actually  put  it  up  to  a  debate,  and  it  requires  money. 
It  requires  money  to  be  willing  to  finance  a  peacekeeping  force  in 
Mozambique.  But  I  think  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  do  that  than 
2  or  3  years  fi^om  now  have  all  of  us  sitting  here  and  talking  about 
a  situation  in  Mozambique  which  resembles  very  much  the  one 
that  we  are  facing  in  Somalia  and  where  we  have  to  contemplate 
another  half  billion  dollar  U.S.  operation  to  try  to  deliver  food.  I 
think  that  is  the  problem  we  face. 

If  I  could  make  one  comment  on — ^you  raised  the  issue  of  how  we 
finance  all  of  these.  I  think  that  the  Congress  should  really  look 
seriously  at  the  proposal  which  I  guess  came  from  Mr.  Urqiihart's 
institution,  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  transfer  peacekeeping  to  the 
defense  budget.  Right  now  it  is  in  the  State  Department's  budget, 
and  it  competes  with  whether  we  are  going  to  keep  an  embassy  in 
the  Central  African  Republic  or  a  consulate  in  Hamburg,  and  yet 
we  are  talking  about  something  that  is  at  the  very  center  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  security  concerns.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  ex- 
pense belongs  in  the  defense  budget  where  I  think  it  would  have 
an  easier  time  receiving  support. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  We  might,  iust  as  a  mechanical,  I  like  using  the 
Defense  Department  bucket  for  other  purposes,  but  we  might  do  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past:  a  transfer  from  DOD  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  its  peacekeeping  operations  and  a  transfer  from  DOD  to  State 
Department  where  there  is  a  peace  umbrella,  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  conflict  umbrella,  and  the  channels  of  diplomacy  to  utilize  that 
money  better.  But  your  idea  is  a  thoughtful  one. 

Ambassador. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  On  preventive  diplomacy,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Yes. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  I  believe  that  the  EC  and  Lord  Peter 
Carrington,  particularly,  were  engaged  in  very  promising  preven- 
tive diplomacy.  It  was  not  quite  timely,  but  nearly.  And  at  the 
point  that  Lord  Carrington  had  achieved  agreement  on  the  cease- 
fire— that  was  last  July,  and  a  provision  that  heavy  weapons 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  forces,  and  peace- 
keepers should  be  introduced  to  police  then.  All  the  parties  had 
signed  the  agreement. 
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Now,  the  Security  Council — the  EC  recommended  this  agreement 
and  the  Security  Council  adopted  its  provisions,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting thing  happened.  The  Secretary  Greneral  opposed  its  imple- 
mentation as  a  case  of  inappropriate  priorities.  He  suggested  that 
it  was  more  important  to  be  acting  in  Somalia  and  that  this  was 
premature. 

Now,  had  there  been  action  then,  the  devastation  of  Dubrovnik, 
for  example,  would  not  have  occurred,  but  all  of  the  ethnic  cleans- 
ing and  the  creation  of  an  additional  million  and  a  half  refugees 
in  Bosnia  and  the  human  misery  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  9 
months  would  have  been  avoided. 

So  I  think  in  that  case  the  problem  was  failure  to  follow  through 
in  a  determined  fashion  on  a  very  promising  diplomatic  solution. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  Oberstar.  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  there  probably  was  not 
a  U.N.  failure.  I  think  there  was  a  miscalculation — it  is  my  own 
judgment — on  the  part  of  Secretary  of  State  Baker,  who  on  June 
12,  in  Belgrade,  said  the  United  States  stands  firmly  for  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Yugoslavia,  and  that  was  an  allegiance  to  a  past 
that  could  be  no  more.  The  Yugoslavia  of  the  past  45  years  could 
no  longer  be  the  Yugoslavia  of  the  next  45. 

And  if  you  are  a  Serb  and  you  think  like  a  Serb  and  still  resent 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  is  a  signal  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stop  any  action,  military  action  on  the  part  of  Serbs.  And,  in- 
deed, 2  weeks  later,  and  this  was  known  in  the  State  Department, 
the  Slovian  parliament  met,  proclaimed  its  constitution,  and  estab- 
lished its  independence,  and  2  days  later  the  Serb  army,  Yugoslav 
army  led  by  Serbs  invaded.  And  after  the  Slovians  stopped  them, 
then  the  Croatians  had  done  the  same,  proclaimed  their  constitu- 
tion and  independence,  and  they  were  invaded,  and  that  war  con- 
tinued, and  the  United  States  stood  on  the  sidelines  virtually  help- 
less with  terrible  consequences — miscalculation.  But  that  is  part  of 
anticipation  of  conflicts.  I  think  you  needed  somebody  who  under- 
stood age-old  hatreds  in  Yugoslavia,  a  country  with  all  these  con- 
flicts. Numerous  religions,  numerous — or  at  least  double  alphabets, 
and  memories  that  do  not  quit. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  like  to 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  conclude  the  thought. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  I  do  not  want  us  to  miss  other  opportunities  else- 
where around  the  world,  either  us  or  in  concert  with  the  United 
Nations.  And,  sure,  there  are  things  that  the  Croatians  could  have 
done — and  I  do  not  say  this  in  hindsight  because  at  the  time  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  said  the  Croatian  constitution  should 
have  maintained  the  protection  for  minorities,  i.e.,  Serbs,  which 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  to  preventing  conflict.  And  if  there  had 
been  somebody  who  was  looking  over  these  things  and  says,  look, 
Croatia,  these  are  things  you  cannot  do,  you  are  going  to  make  a 
terrible  misstep  and  the  world  community  will  bear  its  con- 
sequences, we  just  need  to  be  more  forward  thinking  and  have  peo- 
ple that  really  can  anticipate  and  understand  these  enormous 
power  of  these  regional  conflicts. 
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Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  say  anything  yet, 
and  I  will  try  to  limit  my  thoughts. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  But  I  do  want  to  put  on  the  record  that  I 
agree  with  the  assessment  that  the  miscalculation,  as  articulated 
on  June  12  by  Secretary  Baker,  precipitated  the  bloodshed.  I  think 
that  once  it  started  I  think  the  United  States  was  faced  with  other 
decisions,  and  again  we  did  not  make  the  right  decisions. 

When  Dubrovnik  was  being  attacked,  I  remember  the  small  ves- 
sels that  were  launching  missiles  from  the  ocean  into  the  ancient 
city  of  Dubrovnik,  one  American  destroyer  could  have  come  in  and 
sunk  every  one  of  those  vessels  with  very  little  risk  to  American 
life,  and  tnat  would  have  been  a  major  statement.  As  for  now,  I  do 
not  believe,  and  this  is  just  to  put  this  on  the  record,  and  I  will 
invite  comment  if  the  chairman  permits,  and  that  is,  we  have  the 
ability  to  act  against  what  is  going  on  now  and  prevent  what  is 
going  on  now.  We  are  up  against  a  pipsqueak,  we  are  up  against 
a  pipsqueak  power  of  Serbia.  We  have  taxed  the  American  people 
and  armed  our  forces  with  the  weapons  needed  to  confront  a  mas- 
sive power,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  if  we  are  afraid  to 
confront  a  pipsqueak  like  Serbia,  it  is  beyond  me. 

The  Rohrabacher  plan,  and  very  briefly,  is  to — I  do  not  think  the 
Vance-Owen  plan  has  one  chance  in  a  million  of  succeeding.  And 
what  that  means  to  me,  just  like  as  we  mentioned  yesterday  with 
the  Spanish  foreign  minister,  that  the  real  only  opportunity  we 
have  of  finding  any  way  of  definable  solution  would  be  to  go  back, 
as  they  did  in  Africa  when  the  colonial  powers  went  back  to  the 
original  boundaries  and  said  we  are  just  going  to  recognize  original 
boundaries  and  enforce  it,  and  we  will  put  the  power  of  our  armies 
to  enforce  those  boundaries.  And  I  would  just  inform  the  Serbs  that 
either  their  tanks  and  artillery  and  airplanes,  which  they  claim  to 
be  manned  and  supplied  and  fueled  by  rogue  elements,  which  is  be- 
yond any  comprehension,  I  just  cannot  believe  anybody  believes 
that,  we  would  just  tell  them  tomorrow — within  1  week  your  tanks 
and  your  artillery  and  your  airplanes  are  out  of  your  neighboring 
republics  or  we  will  destroy  every  military  facility  in  Serbia.  And 
if  that  did  not  work,  a  week  later  we  would  tell  them  all  of  your 
fuel  depots  will  be  destroyed  if  all  your  tanks,  artillery  and  air- 
planes are  not  out.  If  that  does  not  work,  all  of  your  electricity  will 
be  destroyed.  And  if  that  does  not  work,  a  week  later  all  of  your 
bridges  and  all  of  your  railroad  facilities  will  be,  or  at  least  your 
railroad  tracks  will  be  destroyed.  We  could  do  that  with  almost  no 
loss  of  civilian  life  in  Serbians  and  almost  no  risk  to  American 
fighting  men. 

Yet  we  are  told  the  only  option  is  we  have  to  be  willing  to  put 
50,000  American  troops  on  the  ground  or  do  nothing.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  heard  that  so  many  times  and  it  is  so  disgusting 
for  me  to  hear  that  we  either  have  to  do  everything  or  nothing.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  big  lie  as  women  are  being 
mass  raped  in  Bosnia,  as  genocide  is  taking  place,  as  the  word 
"ethnic  cleansing"  becomes  part  of  our  vocabulary,  and  it  is  a  trag- 
edy that  we  have  options  that  we  are  not  willing  to  take  when  we 
are  facing  what  I  consider  to  be  a  blatant  brutal  aggression. 
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That  is  the  end  of  my  statement.  Thank  you.  But  we  have  a 
high-class  group  that  might  want  to  comment  here. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  do  you  have  any  comments,  the 
panel? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  will  just  make  one  comment. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK 

Mr.  Maynes.  One  of  the  problems  in  Bosnia  is  that  the  Serbian 
army  is  not  there.  The  Croatian  army  is.  Portions  of  the  former 
Yugoslav  army  have  stayed  there,  but  the  Serb  army  is  not  there. 

Bombing  Serbia,  as  you  suggest,  raises  all  kinds  of  questions.  I 
mean,  would  it  really  stop  the  slaughter  inside  Bosnia  itself?  I 
think  that  is  doubtful.  It  would  also  raise  the  question  of  Russia's 
response. 

I  have  heard  a  senior  Russian  official  comment  on  this  question. 
He  said  that  during  World  War  11,  when  Bulgaria  was  a  vassal  of 
Hitler,  Hitler  ordered  Bulgaria  to  send  troops  to  attack  Russia,  and 
the  Bulgarians,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  totally 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Nazis,  said  there  are  certain  things  that 
Bulgaria  cannot  do,  and  one  is  send  troops  to  attack  Russia.  The 
Russian  argued  there  are  certain  things  that  Russia  cannot  do. 
This  is  a  Yeltsin  supporter  talking.  And  that  is  allow  the  world  to 
target  Serbia  militarily.  He  argued  that  Russia  will  cooperate  in 
international  peacekeeping  eflForts.  It  will  persuade,  try  to  persuade 
Serbia.  It  will  even  support  sanctions  against  Serbia.  But  it  will 
not  support  military  action  against  Serbia. 

Now,  maybe  he  is  wrong,  but  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
major  considerations  that  the  U.S.  Government  would  have  to  take 
into  account. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Leach.  Thank  you,  and  I  apologize  not  being  with  you  most 
of  the  day. 

I  wanted  to  raise  one  issue,  and  it  might  have  been  raised  ear- 
lier, related  to  a  hearing  last  week  with  testimony  from  Secretary 
Thomburgh. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Jim,  can  you  pull  that  up  so  we  can  hear 
you  a  little  better? 

Mr.  Leach.  Sure. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

U.S.  DUES  TO  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  Leach.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  was  raised  very  strongly 
by  several  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  jurisdiction  was  that 
the  United  States  ought  to,  in  effect,  unilaterally  suggest  that  the 
funds  that  we  had  appropriated  to  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  So- 
malia be  subtracted  from  our  obligations  to  U.N.  arrearages.  And 
it  strikes  me,  in  looking  into  this  issue  a  little  deeper,  that  the 
trust  fund  that  was  set  up  for  Somalia  was  designed  to  support  the 
effort  of  smaller  countries  to  assist  a  U.N.-sanctioned  peacekeeping 
effort. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Urquhart  if  the  United  States  were  to 
take  this  step,  which  would  set,  frankly,  what  strikes  me  as  a 
precedent  for  other  countries  claiming  that  their  dues  should  be 
changed  based  upon  the  level  of  support  they  are  giving  various 
peacekeeping  activities  around  the  world,  if  this  would  cause  finan- 
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cial  hardship  at  the  U.N.?  Would  it  be  a  counterproductive  step  for 
the  United  States  to  take?  Or,  do  you  think  the  United  States  is 
legally  justified  in  that  undertaking? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  get  the  first  part  of  your 
question. 

Could  you  state  what  it  is  the  United  States  would  do?  I  did  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  Leach.  Well,  what  is  being  suggested  by  several  Members  of 
Congress  is  that  we  assess  how  much  the  cost  of  our  Somalian  ven- 
ture is,  and  based  upon  an  assessment  of  that  cost  we  would  de- 
duct that  from  the  arrearages  that  we  owe  the  United  Nations.  And 
the  logic  is  fairly  reasonable.  The  implications,  however,  strike  me 
as  potentially  unreasonable  vis-a-vis  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  is  a  correct  assumption 
that  because  a  trust  fund  was  set  up  for  Somalia,  and  because 
other  countries  have  not  been  terribly  forthcoming  in  providing  re- 
sources for  it,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  deduct  operating 
expenses  from  arrearages. 

The  argument  was,  in  other  words,  that  our  expenses  be  de- 
ducted from  our  now  assessed  arrearages. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  raise  is  that  while  this  has  a  kind  of 
nicety  of  logic,  it  might  have  some  disadvantages  in  terms  of  set- 
ting a  precedent  for  other  countries  that  might  want  to  deduct 
whatever  they  are  doing  in  the  world  from  their  U.N.  assessments. 
It  also  might  not  be  particularly  well  received  at  the  U.N.  And  I 
just  wanted  from  your  perspective  if  this  sounds  like  a  kind  of 
thing  that  would  be  well  received  or  poorly  received,  and  what  you 
think  the  repercussions  would  be. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  This  is  not  a  subject  I  know  a  g^eat  deal  about, 
and  I  was  not  aware  of  this  idea.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
individual  countries  across  the  board  start  chalking  up  expenses 
against  their  arrearages  and  then  deducting  from  the  arrearages, 
you  will  not  have  a  financial  system  in  the  U.N.  at  all.  The  essence 
of  financing  the  U.N.  is  collective  responsibility.  That  is  to  say  the 
expenses  of  the  organization  are  defrayed  by  the  members  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  of  assessments  which  they  all  agree  to.  And  anything 
that  begins  to  destroy  that  particular  formula  is  likely  in  the  end 
to  make  what  is  already  a  rather  fragile  financing  system  almost 
unworkable. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  mean,  frankly,  I  was  trying  to  elicit  that  judgment 
from  you.  I  only  raise  it  in  the  context  of  this  discussion,  because 
it  was  presented  as  a  very  serious  endeavor  by  serious  members  of 
this  body.  And  my  hope  was  to  try  to  present  some  comments  that 
might  indicate  that  it  may  not  be  as  happy  an  approach  as  the 
logic  might  have  appeared  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  any  other  member  of  the  panel  that  would 
like  to  comment.  Jeane,  would  you,  on  this  issue? 

Ms.  KiRKi'ATRiCK.  Maybe  only  to  say  that  I  think  that  this  is  an- 
other issue  that  the  Congress  needs  to  think  about.  Not  with  ref- 
erence to  Somalia  particularly,  but  just  as  I  had  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  I  believe  that  the  Congp^ess  need  to  consider  how  to  main- 
tain its  constitutional  role  in  decisionmaking  concerning  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  troops  into  situations  of  conflict,  so  I  think  does 
Congress  need  to  consider  how  to  maintain  its  constitutional  role 
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in  the  financial  domain  with  regard  to  expenditures  undertaken 
through  Security  Council  decisions. 

These  are  important  questions  for  the  Congress,  I  did  not  even 
know  that  this  was  being  considered,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
work  very  well  personally  as  a  proposal,  and  I  would  not  myself 
support  it  as  I  understand  it.  But  I  do  think  that  Congress  needs 
to  confront  these  questions  and  try  to  think  about  what  they  want 
to  do  about  them. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Maynes. 

MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  share  Jeane's  view.  I  just  would  like  to  add  that 
we  are  going  to  move  into  a  period  where  the  issue  of  membership 
in  the  Security  Council  is  going  to  be  reconsidered  because  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  commitment,  which  in  fact  every  president  since 
Nixon  has  had,  that  we  want  Japan  on  the  Security  Council,  and 
Germany,  I  presume,  too. 

I  think  that  membership  on  the  Security  Council  should  entail 
a  willingness  to  assume  greater  financial  responsibilities  for  the 
peacekeeping  operations  than  simple  membership  in  the  U.N.  it- 
self; that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  participate  in  those  decisions 
and  in  effect  pay  very,  very  little  for  their  implementation. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Want  to  buy  a  seat  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil? Should  you  be  able  to  buy  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  think  that  a  requirement  for  being  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  ought  to  be  a  willingness  to  assume  a  greater  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  organization.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  responsibil- 
ity— we  now  have  a  case  of  some  permanent  members  with  their 
share  constantly  decreasing,  other  members  outside  who  are  de- 
manding a  place  at  the  table,  because  their  share  is  constantly 
going  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  membership  on  the  Security  Council 
entails  a  certain  minimal  financial  commitment  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Now,  that  is  a  very  controversial  subject,  but  I  lay  it  out  on 
the  table. 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  May  I? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  feasible.  It  would  not  be  at  all  fea- 
sible to  bar  small,  poor  countries,  or  even  large,  poor  countries  from 
membership  in  the  Security  Council.  It  would  violate  all  of  the 
principles  actually  of  the  U.N.,  I  think. 

But  one  might  apply  the  same  principle  to  permanent  member- 
ship, it  seems  to  me.  Permanent  membership  is  something  else, 
and  I  have  myself  not  supported  the  addition  of  Germany  or  Japan 
to  the  list  of  permanent  members  iust  on  grounds  that  they  have 
not  so  far  assumed  an  adequate  share  of  responsibility  for  inter- 
national obligations,  and  not  simply  financial  obligations,  though 
that  too,  but  also  peacekeeping  operations  and  peace  enforcement 
operations  if  necessary. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  until  they  were  prepared  to  bring  their 
own  constitutions  into  such  condition  that  they  could  assume  the 
kind  of  obligations  that  other  permanent  members  and  other  coun- 
tries do  with  relationship  to  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement 
and  financing  that  they  should  not  be  permanent  members.  I  hope 
they  will. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  clarify  that  a  little  bit. 
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Should  the  United  States  sav  to  Japan  and  Germany,  OK,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  on  the  Security  Council,  but  before  you  join 
the  Security  Council  you  have  got  to  do  the  following  things.  You 
have  got  to  contribute  more  troops.  You  have  got  to  contribute 
more  money.  '^ 

I  mean,  is  that  a  reasonable  kind  of  posture? 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  if  I  may,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  something  else  they  need  to  do  too. 

They  need  to  arrange  their  constitutions  and  their  understanding 
of  their  constitutions,  revise  them,  amend  them  to  permit  more  fuH 
some  participation  in,  for  example,  peacekeeping  operations.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  should  tnere  be  a  major  United  States,  let 
us  say,  contingent  or  NATO  countries  contingent  in  an  expanded 
peacekeeping  lorce  in  Bosnia,  that  Germany  would  not  be  willing 
to  permit  the  use  of  AW  ACS  based  in  Germany  to  gather  intel- 
ligence for  that.  Now,  that  is  on  the  grounds  of  their  interpretation 
of  their  constitutional  inhibitions. 

Japan  has,  you  know,  undergone  some  traumas  in  relationship  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  constitutionally  permitted  to  provide  any 
peacekeeping  forces,  and  they  have  restricted  that  significantly. 

I  think  they  should  face  these  questions  as  a  kind  of  price  of  per- 
manent membership,  and  be  ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
appropriately. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Urquhart,  how  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  for  those  governments, 
how  they  adjust  their  constitutions.  Both  Germany  and  Japan  do 
have  a  big  problem  about  their  forces  operating  outside  their  own 
countries.  In  Japan,  particularly,  it  is  an  extremely  emotional 
issue,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  solved  overnight. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  are  discussing  now  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  Security  Council,  but  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  addressed  one 
part  of  it. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  obvi- 
ously something  that  is  going  to  come  about  anyway. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  is  going  to  come  about? 

CHANGING  THE  CURRENT  U.N.  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Some  kind  of  change  in  the  Security  Council,  be- 
cause the  current  system  is  to  some  extent  an  anachronism.  There 
are  two  major  problems  here.  One  is  representativeness.  The  Coun- 
cil, in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  any  rate,  is  no  longer  viewed  as 
a  very  representative  body  representing  the  whole  world,  and  that 
has  to  be  addressed. 

The  other  problem  is  effectiveness.  The  Security  Council  is  in 
permanent  session.  It  is  very  much,  and  more  so  than  ever  now, 
a  body  which  is  faced  with  critical  decisions  now  virtually  every 
day,  and  it  must  be  constituted  to  work  effectively.  In  my  view  a 
body  of  over  20  members  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  act  effectively  in 
emergencies. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  changes  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  It  is  veiy  clear  that  some  kind  of  arrangement 
is  going  to  have  to  be  maae  for  some  additions  to  the  permanent 
members,  though  hopefully  without  veto. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  new  members  would  not  have  a  veto? 
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Mr.  Urquhart.  I  think  that  that  is  the  idea.  But  the  moment 
you  started  adding  members,  of  course,  you  would  start  an  ava- 
lanche, because  it  is  not  just  Germany  and  Japan.  You  have  so- 
called  regional  superpowers.  You  have  Brazil,  conceivably  Argen- 
tina. You  have  Nigeria,  conceivably  Egypt.  You  have  India  and 
then  conceivably  Indonesia,  which  is  the  world's  largest  Muslim 
coimtry,  and  so  on. 

EXPANDING  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  try  to  see  if  there  is  a  consensus 
on  the  panel. 

Do  you  all  think  the  Security  Council  should  be  expanded?  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick  says  no,  unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 
Should  the  Security  Council  be  expanded,  or  should  it  be  kept 
where  it  is? 

Some  people  would  argue  today  that  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
has  never  been  more  effective  than  it  is  right  now,  and  therefore 
you  ought  not  to  do  anything  with  it. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  mean  permanent 
members? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Permanent  members? 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  Well,  any  way  they  want  to  tackle  it.  I 
mean,  should  the  Security  Council  be  expanded?  And  if  so,  how  and 
under  what  circumstances?  Let  us  address  that  question  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  question  of  whether  it  should 
be  expanded.  It  is  a  question  of  political  necessities.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  if  there  is  a  political  necessity,  then 
that  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  there  are  very  strong  feelings  certainly  in 
Japan,  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent  in  Grermany,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  rest  of  the  world  that  in  some  way  the 
Council  has  become  a  very  Western  industrialized  group.  That  may 
be  completely  unfair,  but  that  is  the  feeling,  and  I  think  that  has 
to  be  addressed  at  some  point. 

Ms.  Kirkpatrick.  I  do  not  think  that  the  size  of  the  Security 
Council  is  too  large,  or  too  small.  It  is  a  working  group.  It  is  man- 
ageable as  a  working  group  at  its  current  level.  And  if  it  gets  much 
larger,  it  will  not  be.  And  the  tendency  will  be  simply  to  split  into 
subgroups,  and  it  will  be  very  strong.  It  already  exists  rather  im- 
portantly. It  will  become  stronger  and  that  will  be  a  significant  im- 
pediment to  effective  coping  with  problems,  in  my  judgment. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  one  more  word  about  the  Germany  and 
Japan  issue,  and  that  is  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Urquhart  that  a  se- 
ries of  demands  will  follow.  It  is  not  possible  realistically  to  con- 
sider simply  adding  Germany  and  Japan  as  permanent  members. 

The  objection  will  be  raised  that  Germany  will  by  then  constitute 
the  third  member  of  the  European  Community,  which  is  just  now 
moving  toward  greater  military  and  political  unity. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So  your  inclination  is  to  keep  it  as  it  is? 
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Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  my  inclination  is  not  to  add  Germany 
and  Japan  now,  and  not  to  seek  the  enlargement  of  the  Security 
Council  as  a  goal. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  General  Trainor,  do  you  have  any  views 
about  this? 

General  Trainor.  I  would  agree.  I  think  some  changes  are  inevi- 
table, but  I  do  not  think  the  United  States  should  be  pushing  for 
those  changes  at  this  time.  It  may  be  that  the  permanent  members 
in  the  future,  given  the  fact  that  Britain  is  no  longer  the  major 
player  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  for  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

But  one  of  the  things,  not  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  but  in  the  U.S.  interest  in  regional  stability,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  asking  Japan  to  change  its  constitution  and  ante  up  mili- 
tary forces,  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  about  that. 

There  is  a  very  delicate  balance  in  the  Pacific  Rim.  There  is  no 
institutional  organization  such  as  NATO.  The  balance  of  power  out 
there  is  pretty  much  dependent  upon  the  United  States.  While  the 
region  is  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  Cambodia,  suspicions  exist, 
given  wartime  memories,  most  of  the  Pacific  Rim  nations  are  sus- 
picious of  Japan.  Anything  that  we  do  to  encourage  Japan  to  arm 
even  for  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  purposes  we  have  to 
do  it  with  our  eyes  open.  It  could  be  misinterpreted  as  the  reemer- 
gence  of  a  militant  Japan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest, 
now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  to  continue  to  encourage  Japan  to 
develop  its  military  capabilities. 

There  are  ways  that  Japan  can  participate  in  U.N.  operations, 
particularly  through  their  finances.  That  could  be  considered  an 
offset  for  a  military  contribution.  Asking  the  Japanese  to  change 
their  constitution  could  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  change  in  the  pac- 
ifist sentiments  of  Japan,  I  think  could  be  dangerous  to  our  inter- 
est in  the  Pacific. 

NATO 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Before  we  conclude,  Mr.  Maynes,  I  think, 
wants  to  comment  on  the  issue  of  an  expanded  Security  Council. 
But,  General  Trainor,  I  would  like  to  get  your  view,  if  I  may,  kind 
of  parenthetically  here  on  NATO  itself. 

What  would  you  like  to  see  NATO  do  with  regard  to  the  security 
challenges  out  of  the  area  of  NATO? 

General  Trainor.  Well,  for  one  thing  NATO  has  an  organization 
and  an  infrastructure,  processes  and  procedures  for  maximizing  the 
utility  of  military  forces  of  various  nationalities.  It  is  a  model  that 
could  be  used  if  in  fact  the  United  Nations  is  starting  to  think  of 
creating  the  infrastructure  and  body  for  peace  enforcement  oper- 
ations. NATO  is  a  good  model.  The  other  model,  of  course,  is  the 
current  peacekeeping  model  that  already  exists.  The  combination  of 
the  two  should  provide  the  United  Nations  some  blueprint  for  how 
to  organize  for  international  peace  enforcement  operations. 

This  then  gets  to  your  point  as  to  what  NATO  should  be  doing 
in  the  wake  of  the  cold  war.  I  think  NATO  should  be  assuming  a 
role  that  takes  on  selected  regional  European  Community  deterrent 
and  peacekeeping  missions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  see  it  moving  in  that  direction? 
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General  Trainor.  I  think  vou  see  it  moving  in  that  direction  for 
perhaps  selfish  reasons,  with  the  Euro-corps,  the  French-German 
Euro-corps.  But  I  think  in  time  when  people  absorb  the  con- 
sequences of  European  inaction  in  Yugoslavia,  NATO  will  be  moti- 
vated to  take  on  a  distinctly  different  role  than  that  which  they 
played  during  the  cold  war. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  pursue  that  a  minute  with 
you.  In  the  Yugoslav  situation,  would  it  have  been  an  appropriate 
role  for  NATO  to  say  things  are  coming  apart  there,  we're  going  to 
have  chaos,  we're  going  to  move  in? 

General  Trainor.  Well,  it  depends  upon  at  what  point  in  time. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes,  but  the  point  is  they  would  make  that 
decision  apart  from  the  United  Nations. 

General  Trainor.  Providing  a  deterrent  force  and  a  peacekeeping 
force  with  certain  enforcement  capability 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  is  a  function  you  see  as  an  appro- 
priate one  for  NATO  in  Europe? 

General  Trainor.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK  Mr.  Maynes,  you  want  to  comment  on 
the  Security  Council? 

NEW  MEMBERS  ON  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Maynes.  Yes.  It  obviously  would  be  in  our  interest  to  try  to 
keep  it  at  the  size  that  it  is  at,  but  that  is  not  going  to  happen, 
so  I  think  we  need  minimum  standards  for  adding  new  members. 
I  think  if  you  are  a  permanent  member,  there  ought  to  be  a  mini- 
mum requirement  of  a  willingness  and  an  ability  to  participate  in 
peacekeeping  at  least.  Not  necessarily  peace  enforcement,  but  at 
least  peacekeeping. 

And,  secondly,  I  think  there  ought  to  be 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  not  going  to  happen? 
I  mean,  we  can  block  it,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Maynes.  Well,  we  can  block  it,  but  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
every  president  since  President  Nixon  has  promised  the  Japanese 
that  we  would  support  their  membership  on  the  Security  Council. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  They  have  all  promised  it  but  they  have 
not  done  very  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Maynes.  But  the  current  president  has  said  it  now  twice 
publicly,  and  Mr.  Christopher  has  said  that  we  are  going  to  push 
for  this.  So  at  least  at  this  point,  unless 

Chairman  Hamilton.  It  is  because  of  what  the  United  States  is 
saying  that  makes  you  think  it  is  kind  of  inevitable,  or  is  it  because 
there  is  a  demand  out  here  of  other  nations? 

Mr.  Maynes.  There  is  also  the  point  that  either  Jeane  or  Brian 
brought  up,  that  with  the  new  burst  of  activity  on  the  Security 
Council  there  is  a  growing  concern  about  the  representativeness  of 
the  Council  itself,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  dominated  by  four  ex-colo- 
nial powers.  Four  of  the  permanent  members  have  been  colonial 
powers.  And  with  all  of  the  activities  that  are  the  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities in  the  Third  World,  there  is  concern  about  the  character  of 
the  Council. 

Now,  you  know,  maybe  this  could  be  contained  somewhat,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  issue  is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent.  If  we  do 
open  it  up,  however,  I  think  we  want  some  minimum  requirements 
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certainly  for  permanent  membership,  and  I  would  argue  that — I 
know  Jeane  is  right  about  the  sensitivity  of  this  for  the  smaller 
countries.  But  if  we  are  going  to  open  up  the  Security  Council,  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  minimum  requirements  for  all  members. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  you  let  others  on  to  the  Security  Council, 
let  us  suppose  Grermany  and  Japan,  would  you  g^ve  them  the  veto? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  would  say  no.  We  would  hope  to  avoid  that. 

FUNDING  THE  U.N. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  funding  issue  we 
have  had  you  here  quite  awhile  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
clude pretty  quickly  because  of  other  events.  But  the  United  States 
now  pays  30  percent  on  peacekeeping  assessment,  and,  of  course, 
among  Americans  you  get  quite  a  bit  of  opposition  to  that. 

Is  that  a  fair  share  or  should  we  be  trying  to  get  the  assessment 
reduced? 

Mr.  Maynes.  I  will  tackle  that.  I  think  that,  in  the  context  of  re- 
form of  the  Security  Council,  we  should  aim  for  equal  shares  by  the 
permanent  members. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Equal  share. 

Mr.  Maynes.  By  the  permanent  members. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  By  the  permanent  five? 

Mr.  Maynes.  By  the  permanent  five. 

I  mean,  a  large  share  compared  to  the  others,  but  an  equal 
share.  I  mean,  I  want  to  make  the  requirements  for  being  a  perma- 
nent member  a  serious  requirement. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick? 

Ms.  KiRKPATRiCK.  Well,  I  must  say  it  has  never  occurred  to  me 
to  impose  equal  financial  requirements,  and  I  think  that  is  a  revo- 
lutionary idea,  which  does  not  mean  that  it  is  wrong. 

I  do  believe  that  there  should  be  an  understanding  formalized 
somehow  that  permanent  members  accept  and  assume  some  special 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  keeping  of 
peace.  And  one  way  to  do  it  is  by  assessing  them  more. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  the  30  percent  is  too  high  for 
the  United  States? 

Ms.  KmKPATRiCK.  I  think  it  is  very  high,  and  I  think,  moreover, 
that  in  fact  we  pay  more  than  30  percent,  because  we  provide  a 
very  great  many  services  in  kind,  which  we  simply  absorb  at  other 
places  in  the  U.S.  budget. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Urquhart. 

Mr.  Urquhart.  The  United  States  and  the  four  other  permanent 
members  do  in  fact  pay  a  heightened  assessment  for  peacekeeping 
on  the  grounds  of  their  permanent  membership,  so  there  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  special  responsibility  of  permanent  members. 

We  have  suggested  in  the  Volcker-Ogata  report  that  the  whole 
business  of  assessing  peacekeeping  be  looked  at  again,  because 
there  are  some  curious  anomalies  in  it,  particularly  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  Gulf  states,  the  oil  states,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
one  can  begin  to  reassess 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  What  do  you  mean  anomalies?  They  are 
not  paying  enough? 
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Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  they  are  in  a  categoiy  which  is  paying  a 
very  low  rate  of  assessment  for  peacekeeping.  So  that  we  have  sug- 
gested that  that  should  be  gradually  changed.  It  will  not  make  a 
huge  difference.  It  will  make  some  difference. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  Secretary  General  has  a  lot  of  propos- 
als out  there — charging  interest  on  assessed  contributions,  borrow- 
ing funds  commercially,  instituting  a  levy  on  arms  sales,  a  levy  on 
international  air  travel. 

How  do  those  things  strike  you? 

Mr.  Urquhart.  Well,  these  are  all  possible  ways  to  think  of  al- 
ternative means  of  financing.  Such  suggestions  also  draw  attention 
to  the  rather  peculiar  financial  situation  of  the  United  Nations.  If 
governments  all  paid  on  time  what  they  are  assessed  to  pay,  which 
is  an  obligation  under  the  charter,  the  U.N.  would  not  have  the 
cash  flow  problem  it  now  has.  It  would  still  have  a  financial  prob- 
lem, because,  as  we  were  discussing  earlier,  the  current  financial 
arrangements  do  not  budget  for  things  like  the  necessary  infra- 
structure for  operations.  So  that  is  still  a  problem. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  we  have  just  run  out  of  time.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  lot  more  questions.  We  have  had  a  good  session  this 
morning.  We  appreciate  it  very,  very  much,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  participation.  I  apologize  for  the  interruptions  we  have  had 
during  the  morning,  but  you  are  all  experienced  enough  with  the 
Congress  to  know  that  those  occur.  Thank  you. 

We  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:52  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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SUMMARY  OF  REMARKS  BY  BRIAN  URQUHART 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
March  17,  1993 
I.   Preliminary  Comments 

•  Like  its  member  governments,  the  U.N.  is  now  going  through 
a  period  of  post-Cold  War  transition.  But  transition  to 
what?  It  is  important  that  governments  and  others  discuss 
the  essential  elements  of  a  world  system,  just  as  they  did 
during  World  War  II  in  "post-war  planning". 

•  At  present,  the  United  Nations  is,  to  some  extent,  an 
organization  in  search  of  an  identity  and  a  role.  The  U.N. 
Charter  was  designed  largely  as  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
conflict  between  states.  Increasingly,  in  the  popular  mind 
at  any  rate,  the  U.N.  is  seen  as  a  world  policeman  and 
emergency  service . 

•  The  development  of  the  U.N.  requires  both  political 
discussion  and  adjustment,  as  well  as  organizational  and 
institutional  change. 

•  There  has  been  much  talk  about  "global  society"  and  "world 
community".  Indeed,  in  many  ways,  both  positive  and 
negative,  we  do  have  the  beginnings  of  a  world  community. 
We  therefore  have  to  build  the  essential  institutions  of  a 
world  community — legal  institutions,  police  institutions, 
health  and  emergency  response  institutions,  etc.  There  are 
certainly  some  problems  which  only  a  world-wide  effort  can 
effectively  deal  with.  The  U.N.  is  the  only  existing 
framework  for  that  effort. 
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II.   Questions 

1.   What  are  the  most  important  collective  security  issues  or 
challenges  the  U.S.  will  face  in  the  next  few  years? 

•  It  seems  likely  that  the  Soviet  threat  is  gone.  But  the 
weapons  are  still  there,  especially  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Arms  control  and  nonprol iteration  must, 
therefore,  remain  priorities. 

•  Though  cases  of  clear  aggression,  like  Iraq's  assault  on 
Kuwait,  are  not  likely  at  present,  it  is  still  essential  to 
maintain  a  capacity  for  dealing  with  aggression  in  concert 
with  other  nations.  The  U.S.  obviously  has  a  leading  role 
in  such  cases,  and  is  likely  to  use  the  U.N.  again  to 
internationalize  action  against  aggression. 

•  The  most  evident  threats  to  security  at  present  are  ethnic 
conflict,  national  meltdown,  and  sometimes  both  combined. 

•  We  need  a  better  international  capacity  and  a  revised 
mandate  to  deal  with  these  problems,  and  not  only  in 
response  to  emergencies.  The  U.N.  and  the  international 
community  must  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  disasters,  not 
merely  to  react  to  them  after  they  have  occurred. 

•  For  this  reason,  work  in  this  area  cannot  be  separated  from 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  basic  problems  of  poverty,  economic 
disparity,  population,  environmental  degradation,  economic 
migration,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  these  issues  may  well 
come  to  represent  major  collective  security  problems. 
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2.   Cein  amd  should  the  U.N.  assume  broader  responsibilities  for 
peacekeeping  and  peacemeiking? 

•  The  world  organization  cannot  and  should  not  escape  what  is 
its  primary  function. 

•  The  U.N. 's  mandate,  responsibility,  and  capacity  all  need  to 
be  broadened.   This  should  be  possible  if: 

(a)  all  governments  participate  according  to  their 
capacity 

(b)  the  U.N.  develops  a  proper  infrastructure  for 
operations 

(c)  regional  organizations  are  developed  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.N. 

(d)  the  U.N.  is  properly  and  sufficiently  financed  (see 
Ogata-Volcker  report) 

3.   What  is  your  understanding  of  current  U.S.  policies  on 
collective  security  and  towards  the  U.N.? 

•  I  imagine  that  these  policies  are  at  present  a  matter  of 
active  discussion.  We  are  all  living  in  a  transitional 
period  to  an  uncertain  future.  A  lot  of  rethinking,  and 
even  new  thinking,  is  needed. 

•  My  understanding  is  that  the  U.S.  still  regards  the  U.N. 
Charter  (which  it  took  the  lead  in  formulating)  as  the  best 
blueprint  for  the  world  organization  in  the  future. 

•  The  Charter  should  also  be  increasingly  regarded  as  a 
practical  document  for  the  present.   That  means  collective 
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responsibility  and  collective  action.  The  U.S.,  as  the 
world's  greatest  military  and  economic  power,  and,  as  is 
often  said,  the  world's  only  surviving  superpower,  has  a 
particular  responsibility  in  these  matters. 
•  Precisely  because  it  is  a  world  power  but  not  an  imperial 
power,  the  U.S.  needs  the  United  Nations  as  a  catalyst  and 
as  a  mechanism  to  deal  with  regional  conflict  and  other 
crises.  The  U.S.  is,  of  course,  an  immensely  important 
member  of  the  U.N.  (and  also  its  host  country)  .  It  is 
natural  that  the  U.S.  should  often  take  the  lead,  and  even 
the  command — as  in  Korea  or  Desert  Storm.  Now  that  the  U.N. 
is  no  longer  paralyzed  by  the  Cold  War,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  U.S.  will  take  a  leading  role  in  developing  the 
world  organization  as  an  effective  framework  for  a  future 
world  of  peace,  justice,  and  human  rights. 

What  is  right  and  wrong  about  current  U.S.  policy  and  how 
should  U.S.  policy  change? 

•  With  a  new  administration  still  developing  its  policies  this 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  hope  the  U.S.  will  give 
maximum  support  to  the  development  of  the  U.N.  as  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  decency 
in  the  world.  This  means  active  participation,  and  often 
leadership,  in  the  Security  Council  and  other  main  U.N. 
bodies.  It  also  means  encouraging  the  restructuring  of  the 
U.N.  and  assuring  that  it  is  adequately  financed. 
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•  In  particular,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali's  Agenda  for  Peace 
raises  important  questions  about  early  warning  capacity, 
preventive  action,  contingency  planning,  logistics,  and 
training,  as  well  as  peace  enforcement  and  stand-by 
arrangements  under  Article  43. 

•  It  is  important  to  determine  how  far  U.N.  peace  and  security 
activities — especially  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement — 
should  become  an  important  new  dimension  of  national  defense 
and  security  policy. 
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Testimony  before  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Charles  William  Maynes 

Editor 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

March  17,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  this  committee  and  other 
members  of  the  panel  the  important  issues  of  collective  security  and  the  United  Nations. 
I  will  try  to  answer  the  four  questions  you  posed  briefly  to  fit  within  the  3  to  5  minutes 
allotted. 

"What  are  the  most  important  collective  security  issues  or  challenges  the  United  States  vdll 
face  in  the  next  few  years,  and  what  should  members  know  about  them?" 

They  are  two — ethnic  confbct  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Regarding  the  first,  the  most  important  point  members  need  to  understand  is  that  any  effort 
to  contain  ethnic  conflict  poses  unique  challenges  to  states  acting  either  unilaterally  or 
collectively.  The  core  of  the  problem  is  that  unlike  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  or  even 
traditional  warfare,  in  the  case  of  ethnic  confbct  there  is  often  no  authority  that  can  be  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  accord.  The  international  community,  in  acting,  then  tends 
to  resemble  the  pobce  in  Los  Angeles  trying  to  put  down  the  L.A.  riots,  where  the  harsh 
alternatives  were  allowing  the  struggle  to  burn  itself  out  or  repression  involving  the  death 
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of  civilians.  Obviously,  member  states  are  more  willing  to  take  the  risks  of  suppressing 
anarchy  within  their  own  borders  than  they  are  to  suppress  disorder  in  another  state. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  proliferation,  the  main  task  is  to  find  ways  to  induce  states  to 
comply  voluntarily  with  international  norms.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  not  possible  to  compel 
every  state  in  the  international  community  to  bow  to  restrictions  imposed  from  on  high  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council.  States  that  face  an  overwhelming  security  threat  will  find  ways 
to  evade  those  restrictions.  Indeed,  that  has  happened  in  such  very  different  cases  as 
Israel,  India,  Iraq,  North  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa. 

"Can  and  should  the  United  Nations  assume  broader  responsibilities  for  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking?" 

Yes,  but  the  world  community  must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  the  cost.  There  are  now 
several  places  on  the  globe  where  an  anticipatory  peacekeeping  operation  could  help  to  deter 
confhct,  but  the  cost,  even  though  modest  compared  to  normal  defense  budgets,  will  be 
enormous  in  terms  of  traditional  U.N.  practice. 

We  also  need  to  examine  more  carefully  U.N.  practice  in  the  gray  area  between  traditional 
U.N.  peacekeeping  (i.e.  the  Middle  East)  and  U.N.  enforcement  (i.e.  Korea  or  the  Gulf 
War).  Situations  like  the  Congo  in  the  1960s  or  Bosnia  today  pose  special  challenges,  wliicli 
in  the  case  of  the  Congo  abnost  destroyed  the  U.N..    Failure  to  understand  the  difference 
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between  Bosnia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement,  on  the  other,  is  undermining  the  credibility  of  the  U.N.  today. 

"What  is  your  understanding  of  current  U.S.  policies  on  collective  security  and  toward  the 
United  Nations? 

U.S.  policy  is  one  of  ambivalent  multilateralism.  We  want  to  share  the  burden  but  we  are 
ourselves  unwiHing  to  pay  our  dues.  We  want  others  to  assume  more  responsibility  but  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  control.  During  the  campaign  both  candidates  made  sweeping  statements 
in  favor  of  collective  security.  The  Clinton  administration  has  taken  a  few  new  steps  but 
generally  U.S.  policy  is  now  in  flux. 

"What  is  right  or  wrong  about  current  U.S.  pobcy,  and  how  should  U.S.  poUcy  change?" 

We  need  to  pay  our  dues.  We  need  to  embrace  pubbcly  U.N.  peacekeeping  as  a  principal 
task  of  the  U.S.  military.  We  need  to  strengthen  the  U.N.'s  tools  of  preventive  diplomacy. 
We  need  to  strengthen  regional  organizations  to  handle  crises  that  the  U.N.  is  going  to  be 
unwilling  to  take  on. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  (PART  II) 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:08  a.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  meets  this  morning  for  the  sec- 
ond of  2  days  of  hearings  on  human  rights  and  democracy  and 
American  foreign  policy.  Today's  hearing  focuses  on  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democracy. 

On  March  10,  we  held  a  hearing  on  human  rights.  These  hear- 
ings are  a  continuation  of  a  series  examining  key  foreign  policy  is- 
sues confronting  the  United  States  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
The  end  of  the  cold  war  saw  the  acceleration  of  a  trend  away  from 
dictatorial  governments  around  the  world  and  the  clear  emergence 
of  democracy  as  the  desired  goal  of  most  of  the  world's  people.  But 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  has  also  seen  a  resurgence  of  ethnic  ten- 
sions and  violence  around  the  globe.  New  regimes  struggling  to 
build  democracy  must  confront  the  old  enemies  of  mankind — pov- 
erty, disease,  famine — at  the  same  time  that  they  deal  with  ani- 
mosities long  submerged  because  of  the  world  struggle  between 
communism  and  democracy. 

Attaining  democratic  government  and  preserving  it  is  no  easy 
task.  It  requires  courage,  enormous  tolerance,  and  constant  vigi- 
lance. This  new  era  is  one  of  danger  and  opportunity.  Democratic 
government  is  a  prerequisite  to  advancing  human  rights, 
unleashing  the  creative  essence  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
achieving  a  world  whose  states  are  at  peace  with  one  another. 

How  the  United  States  can  best  support  other  nations  in  their 
struggle  for  democracy  is  a  key  question  confronting  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Today  we  hear  testimony  from  four  people  with  wide  experi- 
ence in  efforts  to  support  the  consolidation  of  democratic  govern- 
ments. 

Larry  Diamond  is  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 
Adrian  Karatnycky  is  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Allen  Weinstein  is  the  President  of  the  Center  for  Democracy.  Joan 
Nelson  is  a  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 

We  will  ask  each  of  you  to  begin  with  statements  of  about  5  min- 
utes in  length.  Your  full  statements,  of  course,  will  be  entered  into 
the  record,  and  then  we  will  open  it  up  for  discussion.  Let  us  begin 
with  you,  Mr.  Diamond,  and  we  will  proceed  across  the  table  from 
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my  left  to  right,  with  each  of  you  giving  your  initial  statements  be- 
fore we  turn  to  questions. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  each  one  of  you  here.  We  look  for- 
ward to  your  testimony.  Mr.  Diamond,  you  may  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  DIAMOND,  SENIOR  RESEARCH 
FELLOW,  HOOVER  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  Diamond.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  ongoing  de- 
velopments in  Russia  demonstrate,  these  hearings  come  at  a  mo- 
mentous time  in  world  history.  There  are  great  opportunities  for 
the  expansion  of  democracy  in  the  world,  but  increasingly,  very 
acute  dangers  as  well.  The  United  States  alone  cannot  make  the 
world  more  democratic,  but  if  we  continue  to  provide  leadership 
and  vision  to  a  global  democratic  alliance,  and  if  we  devote  more 
of  our  overall  national  security  resources  to  democracy  promotion, 
we  may  help  to  tip  the  balance  toward  democratic  forces  in  a  num- 
ber of  crucial  countries  in  this  very  volatile  world. 

Let  me  underscore  a  few  particular  recommendations.  We  should 
increase  substantially  the  total  amount  of  political  assistance  we 
provide  to  aid  democratic  forces  and  institutions.  The  current 
amount  we  spend  in  this  political  assistance,  which  I  estimate 
around  roughly  $200  million  outside  the  USIA  budget,  could  easily 
be  doubled  by  redirecting  a  small  share  of  existing  foreign  aid 
spending.  Such  democratic  assistance  often  has  a  more  decisive  im- 
pact on  a  country's  development,  and  is  more  cost  effective  than  an 
equivalent  amount  of  economic  development  assistance. 

Second,  we  should  increase,  in  particular,  public  support  for  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  that  promote  democracy.  I  empha- 
size here  in  particular  the  entire  family  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  and  also  such  other  groups  heavily  engaged 
in  democracy  promotion  as  the  Asia  Foundation.  Congress  should 
appropriate  the  full  amount  the  administration  is  requesting  for 
NED  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  $20  million  increase  to  $50  million, 
and  should  fund  a  similar  percentage  increase  in  support  for  the 
Asia  Foundation. 

Now,  AID  should  seek  to  promote  democracy  through  its  more 
traditional  functions  of  economic  and  social  development,  but 
should  leave  the  more  political  challenges  of  developing  democratic 
parties,  civic  groups  and  so  on  to  U.S.  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

Fourth,  we  should  condition  government  to  government  assist- 
ance, not  on  democracy  per  se,  but  on  demonstrable  progress  to- 
ward four  general  dimensions  of  good  governance:  public  account- 
ability, respect  for  civil  liberties,  organizational  pluralism  and  fi:*ee- 
dom  of  the  press.  Governments  that  demonstrate  particularly 
strong  commitments  to  these  principals  should  be  rewarded  with 
increased  development  assistance. 

A  few  observations,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  crucial  strategic  priorities. 
First,  there  is  no  higher  priority  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  now  than 
encouraging  continued  progress  toward  democracy  and  a  market 
economy  in  Russia.  The  fate  of  that  experiment  may  now  be  beyond 
our  ability  to  influence  much  in  the  short  term,  but  we  need  to  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  deliver  economic  assistance  and  debt  relief 
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to  Russia,  so  long  as  its  government  remains  clearly  committed  to 
democratization  and  economic  reform. 

Most  of  the  ways  we  can  help  involve  difficult  and  long-term 
challenges  of  institutional  assistance,  and  support  for  the  emer- 
gence of  private  enterprise  from  the  grassroots.  However,  an  urgent 
larger  scale  priority  is  financial  assistance  to  provide  a  social  safety 
net  to  displaced  persons.  Reform  cannot  succeed  in  Russia  unless 
it  is  politically  sustainable. 

Second,  the  United  States  and  its  democratic  allies  should  press 
China  to  improve  its  human  rights  record,  to  respect  the  political 
reform  process  in  Hong  Kong,  terminate  its  support  of  the  military 
junta  in  Burma,  and  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  Tibet.  MFN  sta- 
tus for  China  should  be  conditioned  on  monitorable  progress  in 
human  rights  conditions  in  China. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  mobilize  comprehensive  diplo- 
matic and  economic  pressures  to  force  the  military  junta  in  Burma 
to  hand  over  power  to  the  elected  democratic  opposition.  These 
pressures  should  include  comprehensive  economic  and  military 
sanctions  on  the  regime,  codified  in  U.N.  resolutions. 

Finally,  just  as  another  country  prioritv  now,  in  seeking  Thai- 
land's cooperation  in  halting  trade  with  tne  Burmese  regime  and 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  which  I  think  is  very  important.  The  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  offer  tangible  ways  to  improve  our  bi- 
lateral relationship  with  Thailand.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Diamond  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Diamond.  Mr. 
Karatnycky. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADRIAN  KARATNYCKY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my 
remarks  are  based  on  the  AFL-CIO's  hands-on  experience  of  work- 
ing with  counterparts  in  societies  in  transition  to  democracy  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  now. 
Central  Asia.  They  reflect,  as  well,  our  interaction  with  government 
agencies  in  these  endeavors. 

The  names  of  Zambia's  President,  Fred  Chiluba,  Hungary's 
President,  Arpad  Goncz,  Poland's  President,  Walesa,  and  African 
National  Congress  general  secretary  Cyril  Ramaphosa  are  synony- 
mous around  the  world  with  struggles  for  democratic  change.  All 
these  major  public  figures  emerged  from  the  crucible  of  trade  union 
activism.  Moreover,  they  were  leaders  of  labor  organizations  with 
which  the  AFL-CIO  had  a  long  record  of  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, even  when  the  odds  against  their  success  were  quite  high. 

In  the  case  of  many  new  democracies,  free  trade  unions  predated 
the  emergence  of  independent  political  parties,  and  so  were  the  sole 
vehicle  for  peaceful  democratic  change. 

As  we  have  observed  in  the  debates  over  the  last  decade  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  between,  say,  the  Carter  approach  that  emphasized 
human  rights,  or  some  critics  of  the  excessive  militaristic  approach 
of  the  Reagan  years,  we  have  stood  on  the  sidelines  and  regarded 
the  major  flaw  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  not  in  this  debate,  but  really 
in  the  excessive  reliance  of  both  approaches  on  what  we  refer  to  as 
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"Rolodex  diplomacy."  That  is,  the  belief  that  leaders  and  elites  can 
exclusively  broker  or  fundamentally  broker  fundamental  changes. 

A  more  effective  and  realistic  approach  to  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy emerged  in  the  mid-1980's  around  a  broad  bipartisan  con- 
sensus, based  on  the  belief  that  the  institutions  and  organizations 
that  form  civil  society  are  the  key  to  stable  democratic  societies  and 
to  stable  transitions  to  democracy.  We  see  and  have  seen  the  main 
actors  in  the  democratic  revolutions  in  Solidarnosc  in  Poland,  the 
Civic  Forum  in  the  Czech  lands,  Rukh  in  Ukraine,  Democratic  Rus- 
sia, democratic  trade  unions  in  the  Philippines,  which  played  a  key 
role  in  monitoring  that  country's  election,  and  the  students'  and 
workers'  movement  in  China.  All  of  these,  we  would  argue,  are  ex- 
amples and  manifestations  of  the  importance  of  mass  based  struc- 
tures, of  nongovernmental  structures,  that  are  the  real  guarantors 
of  democratic  transformation  and  democratic  practice. 

Regrettably,  our  foreign  policy  establishment  was  rather  skittish 
about  embracing  some  of  these  powerful  rank  and  file  forces.  The 
Carter  administration,  for  example,  tried  to  convince  us  to  stop  our 
fundraising  efforts  on  behalf  of  Solidarnosc  in  its  first  year  of  exist- 
ence. The  Reagan  administration,  during  its  last  years,  exerted  in- 
fluence on  us  and  pressure,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  us  to  reverse  our 
stand  in  terms  of,  in  support  of  sanctions  against  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, for  their  violation  in  the  mid-1980's  of  basic  trade  union  and 
worker  rights. 

In  our  view,  the  promotion  of  democracy  requires  the  use  of  both 
incentives  and  pressures.  We  believe  that  in  this  post-cold  war  pe- 
riod. Congress  should  take  a  look  at  breathing  new  life  into  mecha- 
nisms of  economic  pressure  that  can  take  tyrannies  conform  to 
minimal  standards  of  due  process  and  respect  for  due  rights.  I 
refer,  in  particular,  to  such  mechanisms  as  access  to  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences,  OPIC  and  even  to  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  Smoot-Hawley  provisions  that  ban  the  importing  of 
goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  slave,  convict  or  child  labor. 

In  this  regard,  we  also  believe  that  with  foreign  aid  dollars  being 
limited,  it  makes  no  sense  to  continue  financial  assistance  to  re- 
pressive regimes  whose  practices  go  against  the  grain  of  American 
democratic  values.  We  thus  favor  halting  any  economic  assistance 
to  such  newly  independent  dictatorships  as  Uzbekistans  or 
Tajikistans  as  an  example. 

We  are,  moreover,  convinced  that  U.S.  agencies,  AID  and  USIA, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  more  constructive  contribution  to 
promoting  democratic  change  if  more  of  their  resources  were  taken 
from  the  sphere  of  government  to  government  programs,  and 
turned  over  for  use  by  nongovernmental  organizations.  And,  I 
would  echo  some  of  the  points  that  Professor  Diamond  has  made 
in  terms  of  the  successes  of  such  NGO  directed  structures  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

By  transferring  resources  from  the  government  to  democratic 
nongovernmental  organizations,  assistance  can  be  rendered  to 
forces,  democratic  transformational  forces,  without  fear  of  injuring 
bilateral  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  To 
be  effective,  such  assistance  should  be  decoupled  from  the  director 
control  of  U.S.  missions  abroad.  U.S.  embassies,  after  all,  are  prop- 
erly more  concerned  with  intrastate  relations  than  with  the  expan- 
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sion  of  civil  society,  and  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  are  unlikeW  to 
take  the  risks  that  are  frequently  worth  taking,  if  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  advanced. 

I  have  in  my  broader  remarks  some  specific  suggestions,  many 
of  which  echo  Professor  Diamond's,  about  relations  with  AID, 
USIA,  and  the  importance  of  sustaining  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  But,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  touching  upon  some 
points  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  made  earlier  about  ethnic  forces  in 
the  post-Communist  world.  In  thinking  about  how  to  integrate  the 
promotion  of  democracy  into  foreign  policy,  we  must  be  clear  about 
the  nature  of  events  unfolding  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  Bosnia 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  nation  states  have  proven  more  durable 
than  multinational  states.  The  greatest  danger  to  peace  is  not 
posed  by  centuries  old  ethnic  hatreds.  Rather,  the  most  durable 
and  bloody  conflicts  are  backed  by  the  military  and  economic  power 
of  antidemocratic  states,  which  exploit  ethnic,  national  and  reli- 
gious differences  to  expand  their  power.  Here,  the  international 
community  should  properly  exert  economic,  as  well  as  occasionally 
military,  pressure  on  such  offending  states,  and  should  promote  re- 
gional security  systems  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  states. 

With  regard  to  the  problems  that  are  bubbling  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union — ^and  which  are  very  likely  to  take  a  far  worse  turn 
should  Yeltsin  fall,  and  a  more  aggressive  pro-imperial  team  to  re- 
place him — the  United  States  should  look  to  the  CSCE  as  a  proper 
locus  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  post- 
Soviet  states.  That  is  to  say,  to  move  it  away  from  a  bilateral,  Rus- 
sia/non-Russian relationship.  Because  there  are  fears  on  the  part 
of  these  newly  independent  states  about  their  sovereignty. 

I  will  conclude,  and  perhaps  in  the  discussion,  we  can  turn  to 
some  of  the  more  specific  issues,  but  I  just  do  want  to  conclude 
that,  of  course,  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  pure  science,  and  in  these 
efforts,  as  we  undertake  efforts  to  expand  the  ambit  of  democracy, 
we  ought  not  to  be  looking  for  pure  and  early  results  and  pure  cost 
efficiency.  There  will  be  some  mistakes  made.  There  will  be  occa- 
sional lapses  in  judgment  by  nongovernmental  organizations  en- 
gaged in  this  effort,  but  broadly  speaking,  the  experience  of  non- 
governmental engagement  with  government  funds  in  the  promotion 
of  democracy  has  been  a  very  positive  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  human  rights. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Karatnycky  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Karatnycky. 
Professor  Weinstein. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  WEINSTEIN,  PRESIDENT,  CENTER  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  name  is  Allen  Weinstein,  and  I  am  the  President  of  the 
Center  for  Democracy.  Before  that,  I  served  as  president  of  the 
RolDert  Maynard  Hutchins  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, and  earlier,  as  project  director  of  The  Democracy  Pro- 
gram, which  developed  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
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Today's  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  appropriate  both  in  subject 
and  venue.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee, 
chaired  by  then-Congressman  Don  Fraser,  launched  the  two-decade 
U.S.  focus  on  appropriate  human  rights  and  democracy  poHcies 
with  a  series  of  hearings.  Twenty-nine  specific  recommendations 
followed,  many  of  which  were  implemented,  including  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  human  rights  officers  within  the  State  Department. 

Now,  at  a  defining  post-cold  war  moment  in  the  exploration  of 
American  national  interests,  the  committee  returns  to  this  critical 
but  oflen  complex  set  of  themes.  In  its  most  general  sense,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  interaction  among  the  factors,  the  three  pillars 
of  U.S.  policy  in  this  area  over  the  past  two  decades,  each  with  its 
own  set  of  domestic  and  foreign  constituencies,  have  been  first,  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  second,  the  development  and  strength- 
ening of  democratic  political  and  legal  institutions,  and  third,  as- 
sistance in  the  transition  from  state-dominated  to  market-oriented 
economies. 

Some  lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  experience  of  two  dec- 
ades, as  this  committee,  the  Congress,  the  Clinton  administration, 
and  the  American  people  take  stock  of  foreign  policy  generally,  and 
prepare  for  the  tasks  ahead.  This  is  no  time  for  triumphalist  rhet- 
oric or  grandiose  premises.  As  we  scan  the  difficult  choices  con- 
fronting U.S.  policy  toward  Russia,  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Iraq,  Angola 
and  Haiti,  to  take  only  several  of  the  major  situations  toward 
which  response  has  been  forthcoming,  questions  of  who  won  or  lost 
the  cold  war  fade  into  insignificance. 

In  the  human  rights  and  democracy  bailiwick,  I  would  note  only 
that  our  collective  impact  as  a  nation  over  the  past  generation  was 
far  more  than  some  of  us  had  realistically  expected  at  the  outset, 
but  at  the  same  time,  far  less  than  we  normally  credit  ourselves 
with  having. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  some  benchmarks,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  possible  discussion  this  morn- 
ing, lessons  derived  from  a  decade's  personal  involvement  in  the 
triad  of  issues  under  discussion,  from  programs  spread  over  dozens 
of  countries  on  four  continents.  Support  human  rights  and  the 
democratic  process,  not  parties  or  personal  favorites.  The  line  be- 
tween appropriately  helping  the  former  and  avoiding  inappropriate 
entanglement  in  the  latter,  i.e.,  unseemly  intervention  in  a  coun- 
try's internal  affairs,  is  often  not  easily  drawn.  But,  the  question, 
frankly,  is  critical  to  the  ongoing  debate  over  American  actions. 

Recognize  the  limits  of  governmental  initiative  and  the  impor- 
tance of  nongovernmental  citizen  efforts.  Although  this  is  rarely  a 
problem  for  Congress,  each  new  U.S.  administration  undergoes  its 
own  painful  education  in  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  so-called  pri- 
vate sector  efforts  in  the  areas  under  discussion. 

Human  rights  and  democratic  institution  building  are  best  sup- 
ported by  multilateral,  not  unilateral  actions,  where  possible.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  political  and  financial  truth  in  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  U.S.  Congress-Eu- 
ropean Parliament  bilateral  and  other  efforts.  Both,  the  Bush  and 
Clinton  administrations  have  worked  increasingly  within  a  United 
Nations  framework  on  human   rights  and  democracy  initiatives. 
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however  successful,  as  well  as  on  conflict  resolution  or  peacekeep- 
ing, but  more  needs  to  be  done.      i 

For  example,  we  have  neglected  the  important  Strasbourg  Con- 
ference on  Parliamentary  Democracy,  a  coalition  of  the  Council  of 
Europe,  European  Parliament  and  OECD  countries  founded  in 
1983  as  a  vehicle  for  dialogue  and  mutual  efforts  in  these  areas. 
Early  action  on  appointing  a  permanent  U.S.  congressional  pres- 
ence at  Council  of  Europe  Parliamentary  meetings  could  begin  to 
remedy  the  neglect. 

Identify  and  target  national  and  regional  priorities  for  American 
governmental  attention  in  these  areas.  We  have  neither  the  funds 
nor  the  staff,  nor,  frankly,  the  obligation  to  initiate  massive  govern- 
mental programs  designed  to  remedy  human  rights  abuses  and 
help  create  or  consolidate  democratic  processes  everywhere.  Amer- 
ican national  interest,  generally,  however,  dictates  special  attention 
to  certain  countries  and  regions  which  need  not  be  exhaustively 
catalogued  here. 

One  criteria  is  whether  successes  or  failures  in  that  particular 
country  to  defend  human  rights  or  encourage  democracy  will  reso- 
nate regionally  or  even  globally,  to  the  advantage  or  the  detriment 
of  overall  U.S.  policy  interests. 

Finally,  timeliness  and  tactical  value  are  crucial  to  U.S.  engage- 
ment in  these  issues.  Too  often,  American  Government  assistance 
programs  related  to  human  rights  and  democratic  development  pre- 
sume a  degree  of  extended  planning,  resource  superiority  and  bu- 
reaucratic involvement,  which  undermine  the  program's  effective- 
ness, except,  of  course,  in  annual  reports  to  Congress. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  these  issues  during  the  com- 
ing generation  as  Lees  and  not  Grants,  maneuvering  with  limited 
resources  and  influence  to  affect  outcomes  in  an  ever-growing  se- 
ries of  engagements  whose  outcome  may  be  mainly  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  misunderstand  the  realities  of  our  time.  Nor  do  we  have 
leisure  today  to  affect  every  bit  of  internal  reorganization  within 
the  executive  branch  now  apparently  contemplated  or  already  in 
progress.  Nor  can  we  wait  many  more  months  until  a  full  team 
dealing  with  human  rights  and  democracy  has  been  appointed  and 
confirmed  at  State,  Defense,  USIA,  AID  and  the  Radios. 

If  we  are  to  be  critically  effective  in  helping  to  shape  the  global 
post-cold  war  environment  on  these  matters  to  the  extent  possible, 
rather  than  responding  after  the  fact  to  crisis  management  situa- 
tions, planning  time  is  running  out. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  committee  has 
taken  onto  itself  the  crucial  task  of  helping  to  initiate  the  redesign 
of  our  existing  governmental  human  rights  and  democratic  develop- 
ment infrastructure,  to  equip  it  for  the  challenges  of  growing 
ethnocultural  conflicts  nearly  everywhere,  of  resource  limitation, 
and  of  multilateral  constraints  upon  American  actions  abroad,  all 
of  which  will  shape  U.S.  response  in  these  areas  during  the  years 
ahead. 

No  more  important  task  exists  in  the  present  reassessment  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weinstein  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor 
Weinstein.  Ms.  Nelson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  NELSON,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE, 
OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Ms.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  this  committee.  I  apologize  for  my  voice. 

I  should  start  by  saying  that  I've  spent  roughly  the  last  10  years 
trying  to  understand  the  processes  of  market  oriented  economic  re- 
form and  stabilization  in  poorer  coimtries.  Before  1989,  of  course, 
non-Communist  ones,  and  since  1989,  increasingly,  also,  some  of 
the  post-Communist  ones,  and  I  want,  therefore,  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  the  connection  between  economic  crisis,  economic  reform 
and  democratization. 

It's  not  only  in  Russia  or  in  post-Communist  countries  more  gen- 
erally that  new  democratic  governments  have  inherited  collapsing 
economies.  It's  true,  as  well,  in  much  of  Latin  America,  starting  in 
the  early  mid-1980's,  and  it's  true,  increasingly,  in  sub-Saharan  Af- 
rica. Both  Communist  and  non-Communist  despotisms  collapsed  in 
large  part  because  they  had  failed  economically.  I  would  argue  that 
while  people  certainly  value  their  increased  liberty  under  democ- 
racy, new  democratic  systems  will  be  judged  by  their  own  people, 
in  large  part,  by  whether  they  can  stabilize  their  economies,  and 
restart  growth. 

What  are  the  realistic  prospects?  A  fair  number  of  new  demo- 
cratic governments  have  been  able  to  stabilize  the  economy  fairly 
quickly.  Some  of  the  more  dramatic  examples  include  Bolivia  in 
1985,  Argentina  and  Poland,  more  recently.  Restarting  growth,  and 
particularly  growth  that  is  pervasive  enough  to  start  to  deliver  ben- 
efits to  much  of  the  population,  will,  in  most  cases,  take  a  lot 
longer. 

Chile  was  Latin  America's  earliest  and  strongest  market  oriented 
reformer,  not,  of  course,  under  democratic  auspices,  and  I  think  it's 
instructive  that  it  did  not  start  growing  rapidly  until  10  years  after 
a  very  vigorous  package  of  market  oriented  reforms  was  first  intro- 
duced. 

That  outlook  raises  a  question  not  so  much  about  launching  as 
sustaining  economic  reforms  in  a  democratic  context.  The  problem 
is  not  so  much  getting  over  a  very  difficult  first  hump.  In  fact,  in 
some  of  the  countries  that  have  recently  become  democratic,  we 
have  seen  the  public  really  remarkably  tolerant  of  extremely  harsh 
austerity  programs. 

The  problem  is  sustaining  the  reforms,  particularly  as  later  stage 
reforms  become  more  complex,  more  institutionally  difficult,  more 
pointedly  hitting  the  specific  interests  of  particular  groups,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  those  groups  become  better  organized  and  more 
vocal  under  new  democratic  governments,  in  new  democratic  situa- 
tions. 

I'll  touch  only  on  some  very  broad  policy  implications.  The  first 
point  I  almost  hesitate  to  say,  and  yet,  I  tnink  it  is  important.  We 
need  to  give  as  much  priority  to  helping  sustain  new  democracies 
facing  economic  difficulties,  as  to  nudging  out  the  remaining  op- 
pressive governments  of  the  world. 
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Secondly,  and  not  necessarily  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  views 
that  have  already  been  stated  this  morning,  but  off  in  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  them,  I  believe  that  effective  support  for  de- 
mocracy needs  to  take  not  only  the  forms  of  direct  assistance  for 
democratic  institutions,  for  nongovernmental  organizations,  but 
also,  and  tremendously  importantly,  support  for  economic  reform 
and  for  economic  growth.  They  won't  guarantee  democracy,  but 
without  them,  democratic  governments  are  going  to  have  extremely 
rocky  roads. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  simple  formula  for  the  best  way  to  support 
reform  and  growth.  A  few  coimtries,  for  example,  Hungary,  need  a 
certain  amount  of  support  with  specific  reforms.  They  need  open 
trade,  very  importantly,  from  us  and  from  other  industrial  democ- 
racies. But,  they're  attracting  lots  of  private  investment,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  they  will  probably  do  all  right. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  other  new  democracies,  especially  the 
poorer  ones,  that  not  only  need  much  more  extensive  and  sustained 
support  for  market  oriented  reforms,  they  also  need  the  plain,  old 
fashioned  kind  of  aid  that  is  necessary  to  create  conditions  where 
private  investment  is  going  to  find  it  attractive  to  invest.  Bolivia 
has  been  pursuing  market  oriented  reforms  quite  fairly  vigorously 
since  1985,  but  it's  a  very  poor  country,  an  isolated  country.  Infra- 
structure is  poor,  skills  are  poor.  In  order  to  make  that  an  attrac- 
tive set  of  opportunities  for  domestic  and  for  foreign  private  invest- 
ment, it's  got  to  buildup  a  lot  of  things.  There  are  some  countries, 
particularly  in  Africa,  which  still  are  struggling  with  the  debt  cri- 
sis, and  which  need  further  debt  relief  if  they're  ever  to  start  grow- 
ing. 

So,  in  short,  supporting  democracy  needs  to  be  conceived  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  direct  measures,  many  of  which  have  been  sketched 
by  the  other  speakers  on  this  panel,  but  also  much  more  broadly 
in  terms  of  some  of  the  fundamental  instruments  of  U.S.  economic 
policy  and  the  support  and  encouragement  they  give  to  growth. 

Fourth,  and  I  neglected  to  mention  this  in  the  written  statement, 
it  may  be  possible  to  help  democratic  governments  produce  some 
early  improvements  which  will  help  them  get  through  the  very 
long,  painful  process  before  growth  starts.  I  have  in  mind  not  only 
safety  nets,  but  also  measures  such  as  getting  some  basic  govern- 
ment functions  back  in  shape.  Basic  utilities,  or  highly  decentral- 
ized public  works  programs,  operating  largely  through  local  govern- 
ments or  NGO's,  but  which  provide  employment  and  concrete  evi- 
dence of  some  limited  improvements.  I  would  argue  that  that  kind 
of  approach,  in  addition  to  limited  safety  nets,  is  crucial.  The  safety 
nets  can  never  compensate  for  the  pain.  What's  needed  is  some 
hope  that  things  are  getting  a  little  bit  better. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Nelson  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Nelson.  Mr.  Oilman. 

PROMOTION  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  this  distinguished  panel  on  democracy  and  human 
rights.  Each  of  you  certainly  is  making  a  valuable  contribution 
where  understanding  this  very  important  tool  in  our  foreign  policy. 
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I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  promotion  of  democracy  should 
continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  any  foreign  policy.  Support  for  the 
freedom  of  people  to  choose  their  form  of  governed  way  of  life  is 
within  our  own  national  interest,  and  it  is  our  moral  obligation. 
The  key  to  promoting  a  broad  based  democratic  political  culture 
within  nations  around  the  world,  involves  fundamental  democratic 
principles  which  can  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  these  societies  to 
include  an  independent  press,  a  vital  private  sector,  and  a  literate 
and  informed  electorate,  all  of  which  are  part  of  building  demo- 
cratic political  cultures. 

We  need  now  to  be  fastidious  and  sustain  our  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  democracy  throughout  the  world,  while  also  uniting  world 
views  toward  those  objectives.  The  unfolding  of  recent  events 
throughout  the  world  make  it  clear,  democracy  alone  is  neither  a 
key  to  international  stability,  nor  a  guarantee  of  any  human  rights. 
Without  basic  and  fundamental  human  rights,  there  can  be  no  true 
and  lasting  democracy.  Without  democracy,  there  is  very  little  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

So,  it  is  with  those  thoughts  that  I  certainly  welcome  hearing 
your  testimony.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few 
questions. 

Given  the  link  between  the  political  development  and  the  eco- 
nomic reform,  what  role  is  being  played  or  should  be  played  by  our 
international  financial  institutions,  especially  the  IMF  ana  the 
World  Bank?  Should  they  be  doing  more  to  directly  assist  the  polit- 
ical transitions?  Do  they  need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  these  issues, 
and  are  we  overburdening  conditionality  by  adding  to  the  financial 
concerns  a  laundry  list  of  other  goals?  I  address  tnat  to  the  entire 
panel. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  Mr.  Oilman,  I'd  like  to  underscore  the  point  of 
the  role  of  international  financial  institutions.  We  have  learned  re- 
cently in  discussions  with  the  democratic  movement  in  Lithuania, 
their  sense  that  they  were  subjected  to  veiy  strict  IMF  strictures 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  set  of  loans  a  number  of  months  before  a 
scheduled  election.  Many  of  them  regard  those  strictures  as  having 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  post-Communist  or  reform  Com- 
munist forces  in  the  elections. 

This  underscores  the  problem  of  how  aid  and  how  thinking  is 
shaped  in  these  financial  institutions.  It  is  finance  ministers  who 
are  locus  of  the  vast  amount  of  aid  that  comes  to  these  transitional 
societies.  There  is  no  mechanism  in  our  government  to  integrate 
the  democracy  side  of  the  component  through  greater  State  Depart- 
ment involvement,  and  in  fact,  through  a  determining  role  of  that 
part  of  the  government  in  the  work  of  these  financial  institutions. 
No  one  is  saying  that  such  financial  institutions  ought  not  to  ad- 
here to  certain  formulas  or  their  own  standards,  although  the 
AFL-CIO  regards  the  IMF's  approach  to  international  development 
to  be  deeply  flawed. 

But,  even  assuming  that,  there  ought  to  be  some  political  judg- 
ments that  are  integrated  into  the  broader  mix.  Dates  of  elections 
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and  a  sense  of  the  broader  political  context  somehow  ought  to  be 
integrated.  Finance  ministers  are  looking  simply  at  the  bottom  line, 
at  cutting  budgets,  at  imposing  what  they  regard  as  necessary 
austerities,  and  these  can  often  have  unfavorable  consequences  for 
democratic  development. 

ChEiirman  Hamilton.  Would  any  other  panelists  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Professor  Weinstein. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Just  very  briefly,  I  share  Mr.  Karatnycky*s  con- 
cern that  we  not  unduly  penalize  governments  that  are  just  at  the 
cusp  of  being  able  to  turn  from  totalitarian  or  authoritarian  into 
democracies  through  establishing  conditions  that,  perhaps,  fail  to 
take  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transformation  taking  place 
within  those  societies. 

The  problem  I  see,  however,  is  that  quite  often  we  might  want 
the  IMF  to  serve  as  a  bit  of  a  scapegoat  for  the  failings  of  our  own 
policies.  I  happened  to  be  on  a  plane  yesterday  with  some  IMF  offi- 
cials going  down  to  Peru.  Should  the  Fujimori  government  be  pe- 
nalized or  encouraged,  given  the  current  constraints  on  democracjyr 
and  civil  liberties  in  that  country,  about  which  there  is  still  consia- 
erable  debate  in  this  body  and  in  this  country? 

I'm  a  little  concerned  about  overpoliticizing  our  expectations  from 
the  IMF  in  lieu  of  making  some  hard  decisions  as  a  Congress  and 
as  an  administration,  as  a  country,  as  to  how  much  additional  price 
we  are  willing  to  pay,  in  order  to  provide  our  support  directly  for 
these  processes.  That's  only  the  beginnings  of  a  response.  Congress- 
man, but  I  just,  at  least,  wanted  to  express  that. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Diamond. 

Mr.  Dl\mond.  Mr.  Oilman,  there  is  a  dirty  secret  about  foreign 
aid  and  international  financial  assistance  that  the  international 
community  is  not  facing  up  to  adequately,  and  I  think  the  future 
of  democracy  and  development,  most  of  all  in  Africa  but  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  very  much  depends  on  it.  That  is, 
that  much  of  the  aid  we're  giving  is  leaking  out  in  massive  corrup- 
tion of  almost  incomprehensible  proportions  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  offered  a  fairly  radical  proposal  in  another  setting  to  deal 
with  this,  but  I  think  the  World  Bank,  frankly,  is  not  doing  enough 
to  establish  very  specific  institutional  criteria  for  public  account- 
ability as  a  condition  for  offering  even  development  assistance,  as 
well  as  economic  adjustment  assistance.  If  you  do  not  have  a  free 
press,  and  the  opportunity  for  public  groups  to  scrutinize  what  gov- 
ernment is  doing,  it's  very  hard  to  have  accountability. 

This  is  why  I've  suggested  as  a  condition  for  American  assist- 
ance, and  I  think  it  should  increasingly  be  incorporated  into  the  op- 
erating criteria  of  the  international  financial  institutions,  that 
there  ought  to  be  room  for  public  criticism  of  government,  plural- 
ism in  the  press,  and  very  specific  institutional  procedures — wheth- 
er they  are  exercised  through  the  judiciary,  or  through  an  ombuds- 
man, or  through  some  code  of  conduct  bureau  that  really  functions 
seriously  to  reduce  government  corruption — and  to  begin  to  hold 
government  officials  accountable. 
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Until  you  have  that,  I  have  to  say  that  much  of  international  aid 
is  not  going  to  be  spent  effectively,  and  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  this  type  of  spending,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  con- 
troversial and  questionable. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  you  for  your  comments,  Mr.  Diamond.  Ms. 
Nelson,  did  you  have  some  comment  you  w£mted  to  make? 

Ms.  Nelson.  Yes.  I  wanted  first  to  strongly  endorse  Professor 
Weinstein's  concerns.  Among  all  the  many  things  that  new  demo- 
cratic governments  must  learn,  they  do  need  to  learn  how  to  live 
with  the  constraints  of  macroeconomic  management.  The  IMF  con- 
tinues to  be  the  major  international  organization  that  is  designed 
to  insist  on  and  to  support  that,  and  I,  for  one,  would  find  it  no 
favor  to  democratic  governments  to  sofi^n  the  IMFs  role  in  this  re- 
spect. If  the  United  States,  singularly,  or  with  others,  with  West 
European  countries  or  Japan,  feels  that  a  government  needs  extra 
time  and  is  prepared  to  put  forward  some  kind  of  a  package  to  give 
it  a  little  extra  time  prior  to  elections,  let  us  say,  that's  a  decision 
made  on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy  objectives  that  seems  to  me 
quite  reasonable. 

But,  I  would  be  quite  uncomfortable  about  pushing  the  IMF  into 
this  role.  Even  more  clearly,  I  would  answer  your  question  as  to 
whether  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  should  directly,  more  directly  as- 
sist democratic  initiatives  in  the  negative. 

I  do  think,  picking  up  on  Professor  Diamond's  ploy,  that  the 
fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  indeed,  also,  the  regional  banks,  could 
and  should  take  a  far  more  active  role.  The  World  Bank  is  already 
moving  in  this  direction  to  pursue  what  they  call  good  governance, 
which  is  precisely  accountability,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  the  United  States. 

I  think  there  may  be  a  problem  with  excessive  conditionality,  and 
therefore,  rather  than  see  the  World  Bank,  for  example,  incor- 
porate into  its  negotiations,  its  formal  negotiations  with  respect  to 
specific  loans,  requirements  regarding  firee  press,  I  think  I  might 
prefer  to  see  that  handled  through  oilateral  diplomatic  and  aid 
channels,  with  the  bank  informally  supporting  this,  but  perhaps 
not  broadening  the  scope  of  its  specific  conditionality  to  automati- 
cally and  routinely  make  this  a  kind  of  a  requirement. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  fine  line  between  continuing  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  trying  to  promote  economic  reform  and  better  governance 
and  reduced  corruption,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  loading  the  con- 
ditionality relationship. 

INTERNATIONAL  COORDINATION  AMONG  THE  DONOR  NATIONS 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  the  panel  for  their  comments.  Just  one 
other  question.  Is  there  sufficient  international  coordination  among 
the  donor  nations  in  the  support  of  democracy  progprams?  Is  there 
any  coordinating  body?  Professor  Wein stein. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  There  are  too  many  coordinating  bodies,  Mr.  Oil- 
man. The  answer  is  no.  It's  an  easy  questions  to  answer  in  that 
sense. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Could  you  move  the  mike  just  a  little  closer,  Profes- 
sor? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Sure.  I  have  taken  a  bit  of  a  personal  whack  at 
the  concept  of  coordination.  We  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  clos- 
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ing  months  of  the  last  administration  about  coordinating  aid,  par- 
ticularly to  the  CIS  countries  last  winter,  you  may  recall.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  by  my  count,  was  giving  about  60  to  65  percent 
of  that  aid,  far  less  concerned  about  coordination.  The  European 
community  countries,  another  10  or  15  percent.  Our  percentage  of 
the  total  aid  was  minimal,  and  we  were  obsessed  with  the  process 
of  coordination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  one  of  those  situations  in  which  I'm  more 
concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  we've  defined  adequately 
for  ourselves  what  we  want  to  do,  before  we  take  up  the  issue  of 
how  we  want  to  do  it,  how  we  want  to  organize  that.  Our  European 
friends  are  rolling  along  with  their  support  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  we  still  are  engaged,  I  think,  in  a  bit  of  a  national  debate  over 
the  nature  of  this  assistance,  how  it  relates  to  other  kinds  of  demo- 
cratic assistance. 

So,  the  answer  from  my  perspective  would  be,  no,  there  isn't 
enough  coordination,  but  it  may  be  premature  to  even  attempt  that 
kind  of  coordination. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Any  of  our  other  panelists  care  to  comment?  Mr.  Di- 
amond. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  I'd  have  a  somewhat  different  view.  I  think 
with  respect  to  the  big  issues,  particularly  with  respect  to  Russia, 
we  have  no  choice.  We've  ^ot  to  coordinate  them,  we've  got  to  do 
it  quickly,  and  at  a  very  high  level.  I  think  the  question  of  aid  to 
Russia  and  including  emergency  assistance  ought  to  be  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  G-7  group,  and  its  ministers  when  they  meet.  There 
ought  to  be  a  much  higher  profile  of  the  industrialized  democracies 
in  discussing  issues,  both  of  democracy  assistance  and  of  coordi- 
nated diplomacy. 

A  key  point  I  would  make  is,  whatever  sanctions  we  impose,  and 
whatever  conditionality  we  impose  in  terms  of  aid,  are  not  likely 
to  be  very  successful  unless  they  are  reinforced  by  the  policies  of 
the  other  major  democracies,  and  in  particular,  Grermany  and 
Japan.  I  think  the  highest  priorities  in  this  regard  are  to  exercise 
really  vigorous  diplomatic  initiatives  to  bring  Japan  along  to  a 
more  responsible  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  its  aid  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Karatnycky. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  Yes,  I  agree  about  the  broad  point  of  coordina- 
tion in  the  dispersal  of  economic  aid,  in  the  use  of  sanctions  and 
so  forth.  But,  I  think  that  when  you're  dealing  with  support  for 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  a  civil  society,  greater  cen- 
tralization and  coordination  leads  to  the  least  common  denomina- 
tor. There  ought  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  to  move  along  certain 
paths  and  governments  should  discuss  among  themselves,  perhaps, 
certain  priorities.  But,  they  should  leave  it  to  a  decentralized  ap- 
proach, and  the  decentralization  of  funding,  to  make  that  happen. 

Because,  otherwise,  you  will  get  a  rather  bland  and  often  un- 
imaginative funding  and  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Weinstedm.  If  I  could  just  respond  a  bit  to  Professor  Dia- 
mond's point,  and  I  share,  of  course,  were  it  possible,  the  desire  to 
have  things  appropriately  coordinated.  History  is  moving  along  a 
bit  rapidly  these  days  in  connection  with  some  of  these  events,  and 
I'm  not  exactly  certain  we're  going  to  have  the  luxury  of  a  0—7 
meeting  in  which  to  decide  what  the  West  would  like  to  do  in  order 
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to  best  coordinate  its  efforts,  which  then  will  take  months  to  gin 
up  and  generate. 

We've  seen  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 
We  saw  that  last  year.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  coordi- 
nation. Let's  coordinate  in  order  to  help  Russia  and  the  other  re- 
publics consolidate.  Indeed,  we  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  discuss- 
ing mechanisms  and  modes  and  modalities  and  what  not.  But  this 
is  "show  time,"  and  I'm  not  certain  that  anything  we  do  beyond  the 
next  several  days  to  be  meaningful,  or  weeks,  in  this  process,  at 
least  in  Russia,  is  going  to  be  meaningful  in  the  short  run. 

In  the  medium  term  and  long  run,  Mr.  Karatnycky's  point  about 
encouraging  forces  within  a  civic  culture,  often  by  nongovernmental 
assistance,  is  absolutely  critical,  and  we  have  to  live  with  the  situa- 
tion, whoever  is  in  charge  there.  So,  I  will  retain,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, my  skepticism  about  overly  coordinating. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  panelists.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

democracy/economic  policy 

Chairman  Hamilton.  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  here  that 
I  have  a  list  here  of  their  order  of  arrival  here,  but  what  I  would 
really  prefer  this  morning  is  just  to  have  them  jump  in  when  they 
want  to,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  that  now.  Howard? 

Mr.  Berman.  I  just  noticed  that  all  the  questions  and  answers 
have  been  about  economics  and  aid  and  method  of  delivery.  Are  we 
at  some  point  now  in  our  understanding  of  economic  systems 
where,  when  we  talk  about  democracy,  there  is  some  automatic  cor- 
ollary of  correct  economic  policies?  Does  that  mean  you  have  to  as- 
sume, as  I  heard  over  the  weekend,  there  is  no  third  way  in  an  eco- 
nomic system.  Do  you  have  to  assume  certain  formulas  about 
money  supply,  about  levels  of  privatization,  about  private  owner- 
ship of  land? 

Obviously,  I  think  we  would  all  agree  on  elimination  of  corrup- 
tion, but  private  ownership  of  all  industries?  Is  there  some  pre- 
scription here  that  democracy  will  not  work,  and  it  makes  no  sense 
to  try  and  promote  democracy,  unless  it  is  tied  to  an  economic  pol- 
icy and  strategy?  That  is  my  question. 

Ms.  Nelson.  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  economic  policies.  The  basic  principles  of  reasonable  mac- 
roeconomic  management,  essentially,  that  you  cannot  go  on  spend- 
ing collectively  through  public  and  private  channels  a  lot  more 
than  you're  producing,  unless  you've  got  somebody  willing  to  loan 
you  a  lot  of  money  from  outside,  that  fundamental  constraint  is 
there.  That,  I  would  argue,  is  what  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  have  learned  very  painfully  in  the  course  of  the  1980's, 
where  they  tried  partial  stabilization  programs  which  were  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  nobody  had  to  suffer  much  hurt  for  long.  But, 
it  didn't  work. 

My  own  view  is  that  what's  needed  to  stabilize  badly  out  of  kilter 
economies,  is,  if  not  cut  and  dried,  a  subject  on  which  there's  a  deal 
of  technical  consensus.  When  you  move  beyond  that  and  ask  how 
fast  should  reforms  in  the  direction  of  more  market  led  and  more 
open  economies  be  introduced,  and  in  what  order,  and  how,  exactly, 
should  they  be  defined,  I  think  you  enter  into  a  realm  of  very  much 
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less  technical  consensus.  Indeed,  on  some  matters,  a  lot  less  fun- 
damental understanding. 

There's  a  roaring  debate  about  how  quickly  countries  which  have 
had  very  closed  trade  regimes  should  open  up.  Poland,  for  example, 
flung  open  its  trade  restrictions,  and  imports  flooded  in.  There  are 
now  second  thoughts  that  while,  in  general,  that  was  the  right  di- 
rection to  move,  they  moved  much  too  far  too  fast,  with  the  result 
that  a  number  of  their  local  industries  which  might  have  been  able 
to  survive,  because  they  weren't  fundamentally  inefficient,  have 
been  pushed  out  of  business. 

On  issues  like  how  you  free  up  a  labor  market,  or  how  you  rede- 
sign a  banking  system,  or  design  one,  where  there  isn't  a  private 
banking  system  at  all,  there's  very  much  less  certainty.  Therefore, 
the  role  of  the  World  Bank,  of  the  bilateral  aid  programs  and  so 
on,  in  trying  to  press  for  specific  reforms,  it  seems  to  me,  has  to 
be  done  with  much  greater  care,  with  a  great  deal  more  flexibility 
for  individual  countries'  circumstances,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  humility  in  terms  of  what's  really  known,  and  what's  not  quite 
known,  and  what  is  suspected  but  really  not  proved. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Meyers,  and  then  Mr.  Hastings. 

GREATER  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  was  interested  in  what  Mr.  Diamond  said  about 
accountability,  and  I  agree  with  you.  But,  I  think  the  question  is 
how?  Those  of  us  who  support  foreign  aid,  I  think,  feel  that  we 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  ^ood  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  world  through  foreign  aid.  But,  the  truth  is  that  sometimes  the 
really  sensational  cases,  the  ones  that  get  all  the  headlines,  are  the 
cases  like  the  Philippines  a  few  years  ago,  where  we  saw  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  money  had  probably  been  wasted,  and  had  gone 
to  various  forms  of  corruption. 

Now,  how  can  we  bring  about  greater  accountability?  Are  there 
any  countries  or  are  there  any  mechanisms  that  you  can  talk  about 
where  we  have  been  particularly  successful?  Are  we  more  success- 
ful, for  instance,  when  our  aid  is  multinational,  or  when  we  go  it 
alone?  Can  you  talk  about  improving  accountability,  and  how  we 
can  accomplish  it? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  in  insisting  on  accountability,  I  think  the 
conditionality  has  to  be  multilateral,  or  it's  not  going  to  have  suffi- 
cient leverage,  because  American  aid  typically  constitutes  a  small 
to  moderate  percentage  of  the  total  foreign  and  international  as- 
sistance that  a  country  gets. 

What  can  we  do,  specifically?  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  models 
of  reforms  that  have  worked,  and  there  is  very  large  literature  on 
this.  Hong  Kong  took  a  very  important  step  in  1974  when  it  estab- 
lished an  Independent  Commission  against  corruption,  which  has 
made  a  big  difference  in  reducing  corruption. 

In  Papua,  New  Guinea,  they  have  a  three  member,  highly  auton- 
omous, constitutionally  insulated,  ombudsman  commission  with 
sweeping  powers  to  investigate  official  corruption,  and  they  were 
even  able  to  remove  a  deputy  prime  minister  ultimately,  because 
of  charges  of  corruption. 

Botswana  is  a  country  in  Africa  that  is  one  of  the  few  democ- 
racies in  ^rica  that's  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time,  since  inde- 
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pendence.  It  has  the  highest  economic  growth  rate  in  Africa.  It  is 
the  onlv  sub-Saharan  African  country  that  many  people  think  has 
really  been  working  continuously  since  independence  effectively, 
and  one  reason  why  is  that  they  do  have  rigorous  procedures  with- 
in the  civil  service  to  monitor  the  conduct  of  public  officials. 

I  think  these  are,  in  part,  technical  and  institutional  matters 
where  we  can  be  helpful  in  providing  assistance  to  buildup  the  ju- 
diciary, to  help  computerize  some  of  these  functions,  where  we  can 
help  some  developing  countries  learn  from  the  experiences  of  other 
developing  countries,  and  where  we  can  be  helpful  in  saying,  in 
general,  'Tou  have  to  take  accountability  seriously."  Not,  "Here: 
you  have  to  adopt  this  specific  institutional  formula  or  that  one." 
There  is  a  variety  of  approaches  that  can  be  pursued. 

The  general  point  I'm  making  is  that  we  need  to  get  the  message 
out  that  in  some  way  or  another,  they  have  to  do  this,  and  that 
means  that  corrupt  ministers  are  going  to  be  removed  and  exposed 
and  tried  and  punished,  and  there  s  going  to  begin  to  be  some  pub- 
lic legacy  of  this.  I  would  add,  there  just  has  to  be  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom  and  pluralism  in  the  press,  as  an  additional  check  to 
make  this  work. 

Mr.  Weenstein.  If  I  could  add  a  word,  perhaps,  of  caution  in  this 
whole  area,  the  realm  of  accountability.  I'm  not  as  familiar  with 
what  has  happened  in  Papua,  New  Guinea  or  in  Hong  Kong  or  Bot- 
swana. I  do  know  something,  however,  about  the  situation  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  countries  formerly  under  Com- 
munist rule:  where  the  civil  services  are  veiy  heavily  still  "nomen- 
clature" dominated  by  people  who  come  from  the  old  regimes, 
where  the  outflow  of  funds,  whether  from  Western  aid  or  other 
sources  internally  into  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  other  bank  ac- 
counts has  continued  significantly,  and  where  even  the  most  seri- 
ous of  anticorruption  commissions,  such  as  the  one  led  by  Mr. 
Gurtovoi  in  Russia,  a  crusading  journalist  who  exposed  some  of 
this  corruption,  was  appointed  by  President  Yeltsin  to  head  a  com- 
mission. That  commission,  as  part  of  the  general  strategy  of  the 
president  in  dealing  with  the  situation,  has  now  been  disbanded, 
because  it  had  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  manv  of  those  who  may 
favor  democratic  change  and  market  reforms  also  felt  this  commis- 
sion was  unduly  going  after  old  managers  of  state  enterprises  and 
others  who  perhaps  should  not  have  been  targeted. 

It's  a  very,  very  difficult  problem  beyond  the  general  assertions, 
and  after  all,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  developing  world  problem.  We 
only  have  to  look  at  everyday's  headlines  from  Italy  to  realize  that 
the  issue  of  accountability,  or  for  that  matter,  close  here  at  home, 
is  hardly  a  problem  that  is  limited  to  new  democracies. 

Now,  it  does  get  into  the  affairs  of  this  body,  quite  correctly  so, 
when  the  question  emerges  of  what  to  do  about  foreign  aid,  and  to 
what  extent  to  insist  upon  accountability.  But,  I  would  be,  I  think, 
cautious  in  expecting  too  much  too  soon  in  most  of  these  countries. 

I  would  add  also  one  word,  Mr.  Berman,  if  I  could,  in  connection 
with  your  question  about  roads  to  marketization.  Obviously,  there 
is  no  approved,  official  politically  correct  approach,  although  some- 
times it  would  almost  appear  that,  given  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Balcerowicz  and  Mr.  Klaus  and  others,  that  at  least  in  the  minds 
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of  some  international  economic  bureaucrats,  there  is  only  one  road 
to  this  process.  Hardly. 

I  would  stress  another  factor,  however,  in  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent ones  that  Dr.  Nelson  mentioned,  namely,  the  importance  of 
legal  reform.  The  importance  of  providing  legal  accepted 
underpinnings  for  the  protections  that  an  entrepreneurial  culture 
will  need,  a  market  culture,  wherever  it  exists. 

In  many  of  the  states  of  the  CIS,  for  example,  today,  that  has 
been  done  by  decree,  not  by  color  of  law.  Therefore,  tne  kinds  of 
protections  that  would  be  acceptable  to  many  in  the  West  in  terms 
of  moving  forward  simply  do  not  exist  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hastings. 

ESTABLISfflNG  A  FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  for  each  of  the 
panelists,  and  three  of  the  questions  are  derived  from  the  panelists' 
remarks. 

Mr.  Diamond,  I  am  curious  with  reference  to  the  notion,  and  I 
agree  with  it,  about  the  free  press  as  a  condition  sometimes.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think,  if  anything,  we  should  do  to 
assist  in  establishing  a  free  press  in  areas  where  none  has  ever  ex- 
isted? I  find  that  problematical,  because  there  may  be  no  real  sense 
of  what  to  do  and  how  do  we  then  go  in  and  assist  in  that  regard? 

Just  to  put  forth  the  questions  and  then  allow  for  the  answers, 
if  the  chair  will  permit.  Dr.  Nelson,  you  talked  in  terms  of  some 
countries  in  Africa  that  were  in  need  of  debt  relief.  I  agree.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  know  which  ones,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
be  specific  and  give  me  some  indication  as  to  which  ones  you  think 
we  might  best  assist  or  the  world  might  best  assist  in  that  regard. 

Then,  my  question,  Mr.  Karatnycky,  I  apologize  if  I  pronounced 
your  name  incorrectly,  is  can  you  be  more  specific  regarding  your 
assertion  that  the  AFLr-CIO's  view  of  the  international  monetary 
fund  is  such  that  it  perceives  it  as  a  flawed  policy  in  some  respects. 

Professor  Weinstein,  not  to  leave  you  imtouched,  I  would  like  to 
know  your  view  from  our  suggested  questions.  That  is,  that  there 
is  such  diversity  of  cultures  in  the  world.  Are  there  times,  for  ex- 
ample in  Arab  democracies,  where  those  cultures  just  seem  to  be 
incompatible  with  democracy?  If  the  chair  cuts  me  off  at  any  point 
with  any  of  your  answers,  I  certainly  will  understand. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  Mr.  Hastings,  there  is  much  that  we're  al- 
ready doing  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  freer,  more  plural- 
istic and  effective  press  in  a  number  of  countries  around  the  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  classic  missions  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  particularly  the  central  organi- 
zation of  the  Endowment,  which  is  supporting  a  number  of  pro- 
grams for  press  and  broadcast  pluralism. 

It's  a  major  mission  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  I'd  like  to 
see  USIA  spend  even  more  of  its  resources  on  developing  press  ca- 
pacities, press  knowledge,  press  technical  skills.  In  some  cases,  the 
Endowment,  in  the  past,  to  open  up  closed  countries,  has  even 
bought  printing  presses  and  broadcasting  equipment.  There  is  a 
grant,  I  believe,  that  is  either  under  consideration  or  has  been  ap- 
proved, that  will  give  assistance  to  the  democratic  forces  operating 
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outside  Burma,  to  try  and  broadcast  their  message  to  the  badly  suf- 
fering people  of  Burma. 

One  other  thing  I'd  like  to  add,  where  I  think  there's  an  impor- 
tant linkage  between  the  goal  of  democracy  and  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic reform,  relates  to  the  press.  I  do  not  think  it's  inconsistent 
with  what  Joan  Nelson  has  been  saying  to  assert  that,  in  the  long 
nm,  if  economic  reform  is  going  to  work  and  be  sustainable  within 
democratic  societies,  a  political  understanding  and  a  broad  base  of 
political  support  must  be  generated  for  these  economic  reforms. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  people  in  the  press  who  are 
writing  about  £ind  covering  economic  issues  understand  what  a 
market  economy  is  and  why  these  reforms  are  necessary.  Because 
for  many  of  these  macroeconomic  reforms,  there  isn't  any  debate 
among  professional  economists  about  their  necessity. 

I'll  just  mention  to  you  in  conclusion  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Private  Enterprise,  has  been  engaging  in  some  very  cre- 
ative programs  in  Asia  and  Africa  to  train  journalists  in  basic  no- 
tions of  economics  and  finance  and  macroeconomic  reform,  so  that 
they  can  cover  these  issues  better  and  more  responsibly,  and  begin 
to  generate  a  more  eflFective  public  dialogue  on  them. 

Ms.  Nelson.  I  totally  agree  with  Professor  Diamond's  comment 
on  the  potential  role  of  the  press,  in  encouraging  better  support  of 
reforms.  I  have  not  been  following  on  an  up  to  date  basis  the  debt 
picture  for  individual  African  countries.  We  would  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide you  some  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Please. 

DISCUSSn^G  OF  THIRD  WAYS 

Ms.  Nelson.  While  I  have  the  microphone,  I  wanted  to  add  an 
additional  thought  regarding  the  discussion  of  third  ways.  The 
technical  meaning  of  a  third  way  as  a  sort  of  half-socialist,  half- 
market  system  is  cast  into  great  doubt  now.  But  I  do  think  that 
in  emerging  in  post-Communist  countries  and  also  in  some  of  the 
heavily  state  intervened  but  non-Communist  countries,  as  they 
move  toward  more  market  oriented  systems,  we  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  lot  more  emphasis  than  our  current  rhetoric  permits  on 
restoring  the  ability  of  the  government  to  perform  its  basic  func- 
tions. 

With  all  the  discussion  about  the  role  of  the  market  and  private 
investment  and  the  wonders  of  NGO's,  there  are  certain  things 
that  only  national  and/or  state  and  local  governments  can  do,  such 
as  provide  basic  law  and  order,  which  has  broken  down  in  a  great 
many  of  these  countries.  A  variety  of  basic  services  have  to  be  per- 
formed. Some  of  them  can  be  performed  partly  through  a  privatized 
approach.  It's  not  clear  that's  necessarily  the  best  way,  however,  to 
provide  electricity,  or  to  get  the  roads  repaired,  or  to  do  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  things. 

What  people  in  a  great  many  Latin  American  and  African  and 
post-Communist  countries  now  feel  is  that  their  governments  have 
entirely  broken  down,  and  they  want  more  active  market  systems, 
but  they  also  want  functioning  governments. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 


Mr.  Karatnycky.  Representative  Hastings,  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist, nor  an  expert  on  the  workings  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  so  I  will  make  a  broad  observation.  In  my  view,  if  the  IMF 
offers  to  a  democratic  country,  if  it  extends  a  loan  of  $100  million, 
and  requires  of  certain  strictures,  budgetary  strictures,  which  lead 
to  the  toppling  or  removal  of  that  government  and  its  replacement 
by  an  antidemocratic  statist  or  populist  government,  and  that  gov- 
ernment suddenly  then  begins  to  run  up  nuge  budget  deficits,  v^at 
we  end  up  with  is  a  $100  million  investment  in  an  antidemocratic 
government  which  is  insolvent  and  cannot  live  up  to  its  inter- 
national agreements. 

If  the  IMF,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  that  same  $100  million 
with  looser  strictures  to  a  democratic  government  which  is  commit- 
ted to  private  enterprise,  privatization,  and  an  eventual  regulation 
of  its  own  economy,  in  the  long  term,  we  end  up  with  both  a  demo- 
cratic government,  and  the  likelihood  of  that  government  being 
able  to  repay  those  loans. 

So,  the  IMF's,  I  would  say,  tunnel  vision  on  these  issues,  with 
no  regard  for  tax  rates,  little  regard  for  privatization  and  so  forth, 
is  something  which  I  think  is  injurious  to  the  broad  goals  of  democ- 
ratization and  pluralism. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

Mr.  Weinstein.  I'll  be  brief  in  responding  to  you.  Representative 
Hastings,  on  the  question  of  democracy  in  me  Arab  world,  the  Ara- 
bic world,  I  think  is  what  you're  asking? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Once  again,  we  obviously  are  grappling  with  dif- 
ferent phases  of  this,  whether  we're  talking  about  Egypt  or  Kuwait 
or  the  Palestinian  community  and  Algeria,  for  that  matter,  in 
which  the  election  results  were  nullified  by  the  army. 

I  think  it's  important  in  connection,  particularly,  with  areas  of 
the  world  where  democratic  institutions  and  a  politics  and  culture 
of  consent  is  evolving,  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  same  ten- 
dencies that  apply  elsewhere  are  applying  there.  You  have,  after 
all,  the  evolution  in  different  ways,  newspapers,  television  stations, 
labor  unions,  entrepreneurs,  of  a  civic  society.  You  have  a  much 
greater  spread  of  information  resources.  You  have  a  globalization 
of  that.  You  have  diaspora  communities,  which  normally  are  put- 
ting pressure  on  their  governments,  or  the  home  governments,  for 
change.  You  have  the  mobility  of  the  population.  So,  this  is  happen- 
ing. 

The  question  is  timeframe,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  that 
there  will  be  any  predictability  as  to  the  evolution,  country  by 
country,  here.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 

building  of  trade  unions 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very 
much.  I  enjoyed  the  briefings  very  much  from  all  of  you  this  morn- 
ing, and  commend  you  for  your  work. 
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One  issue  that  I  will  now  be  working  on  as  a  consequence  of 
something  I  have  learned  this  morning  in  the  context  of  the  State 
Department  Authorization  Bill  is  what  I  agree  to  be  the  need  that 
labor  attaches  with  trade  union  experience,  and  foreign  service 
ought  to  be  recruited.  It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  no  better 
training  for  a  labor  attache  than  experience  in  the  field  that  he  is 
supposed  to  know  about.  So,  I  will  be  working  on  that. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  first  address  to  Mr. 
Karatnycky,  and  then  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  of  all  the  panelists,  for  a  little  advice  on  another  issue. 

You  point  out,  and  I  agree  with  you,  that  we  need  an  approach 
in  foreign  policy  in  the  United  States,  that  places  the  promotion  of 
democracy  above  the  export  of  American  jobs  abroad.  Could  you 
share  briefly  some  ideas  on  how  we  might  accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Karatnycky,  We  are  concerned  deeply  with  the  promotion 
of  democratic  change  and  the  building  of  free  trade  unions,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  it  does  for  the  stability  of  democ- 
racies in  transitional  societies,  and  in  settings  where  democracy  is 
not  yet  rooted. 

But,  we  also  believe  that  these  are  voluntary  private  institutions 
which  help  improve  labor  conditions,  wages  ana  so  on,  and  there- 
fore, do  not  place  American  workers  in  a  kind  of  a  cut-throat  com- 
petition to  reach  the  lowest  possible  wage.  So,  we  believe  that  in 
addition  to  promoting  democracy,  this  is  another  aspect  of  devel- 
opmental activity,  because  what  it  does  is,  in  strengthening  trade 
unions  abroad,  we  create  the  roots  of  a  potentially  stable  middle 
class  in  these  other  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  raise  the  living  standards  of  these  societies 
in  a  way  that  we  hope  makes  their  competition  with  us  on  the 
basis  of  their  abilities  and  not  on  the  basis  of  simply  being  able  to 
work  for  a  far  lower  wage  than  that  of  American  workers.  So,  from 
that  point  of  view,  we  regard  assistance  to  trade  unions  as  both  a 
developmental  and  a  democracy  building  initiative,  and  also  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  interest  of  American  workers. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  I  agree.  I  think  that  without  strong  labor 
movements,  true  democratic  systems  cannot  thrive. 

U.S.  FUNDING  FOR  DEMOCRACY  PROMOTION  ABROAD 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  panelists,  and 
to  seek  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  with  regard  to  a  question 
that  a  number  of  us  get  often.  That  is,  how  do  you  defend,  in  these 
tough  times,  U.S.  funding  for  democracy  promotion  abroad? 

Of  course,  I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  think,  in  the  Congress,  that  our  funding  of  democracy  ef- 
forts abroad  is  fundamental  to  our  national  interest.  But,  I  would 
like  to,  if  I  could,  hear  from  you,  and  see  if  you  could  give  us  your 
insight  and  help  us  when  we  ^et  questions  lixe  that. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  I  think  the  answer  lies  in 
part  in  what  you  just  said.  That  it  is  fundamentally  important  to 
our  national  security.  There  is  another  answer,  as  well,  that  I'll 
come  to  in  a  minute.  But,  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  you 
look  at  the  countries  in  the  world  that  are  democratic,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  countries  in  the  world  that  are  nondemocratic,  the  ones 
that  are  democratic  tend  to  be  the  ones  that  are  our  most  reliable 
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trading  partners,  that  are  most  responsible  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental policy,  that  are  not  in  hot  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, particularly  nuclear  and  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, that  are  not  supporting  or  condoning  terrorism.  They  are  re- 
sponsible members  and  collective  citizens  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Many,  not  all,  of  the  nondemocracies  are  dangers  to  our  national 
security,  and  increasingly  to  what  we  would  conceive  of  as  prin- 
ciples of  international  security  in  the  post-cold  war  world.  The 
countries  that  are  true  dangers  in  terms  of  weapons  proliferation, 
in  terms  of  the  massive  environmental  destruction,  which  has  glob- 
al consequences,  deforestation  and  so  on,  are  countries  that  are 
generally  nondemocracies. 

Americans  are  increasingly  engaged  around  the  world  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  as  tourists,  as  business  people,  as  exchange  students,  as 
visitors  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  they  will  find  safer,  more  ap- 
pealing, more  hospitable  environments  in  democracies. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  democratic 
people  who  care  about  human  rights  and  freedom  in  the  world.  Not 
that  that's  the  onW  thing  that  matters  to  us,  but  when  we  can  pur- 
sue an  element  oi  our  foreign  policy  that  clearly  advances  our  na- 
tional security,  and  also  taps  our  highest  ideals  as  a  people,  going 
back  200  years  and  more,  I  think  that  that  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  think  the  challenge  is  not 
to  find  answers  such  as  these,  I  think  they  exist,  but  to  do  a  better 
job  of  articulating  them  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  I  would  like  to  add  that  if  democracy  building 
aid  is  channeled  through  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  en- 
gages American  civil  society,  American  civic  organizations,  and  so 
on,  it  builds  a  kind  of  a  constituency  that  understands  what  is  done 
with  these  dollars.  And,  there  are  many  diasporas  that  Professor 
Weinstein  alluded  to.  These  can  also  be  engaged.  The  idea  of  a  de- 
mocracy corps,  which  was  part  of  then  Candidate  Clinton's  October 
foreign  policy  address  is  one  such  way  of  energizing  these  commu- 
nities, which  already  are  somewhat  engaged  in  the  democratic 
transformations  of  the  societies  of  their  ancestors. 

But,  the  more  of  those  kinds  of  initiatives,  those  kinds  of  decen- 
tralized approaches  that  are  introduced,  the  greater,  I  think,  will 
be  the  constituency  that  would  support  and  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  decoupling  of  aid  from  assisting  democ- 
racies or  countries  that  are  moving  toward  democracy,  has  been 
very  injurious  to  public  support  for  such  foreign  aid.  I  think  that 
in  the  cold  war  period,  we  were  looking  for  allies  in  the  global  bal- 
ance of  power.  We  have  a  luxury  in  the  post-cold  war  period  of  in- 
jecting the  democratic  standard  into  foreign  aid,  and  therefore, 
making  it  more  fully  consonant  with  the  deeper,  democratic  values 
that  Americans  are  prepared  to  support. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  I  share  a  lot  of  what  my  colleagues  have  said, 
but  I  would  inject  only  this  cautionary  word.  Congressman.  We  are 
at  a  moment  when  not  just  this  issue,  but  all  other  foreign  policy 
issues  are  now  being  reviewed  by  this  body,  by  the  administration, 
by  the  American  people.  I  would  hesitate  to  go  to  the  American 
people  asking  too  much  in  this  regard,  asking  for  too  much  too 
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quickly  in  particular,  raising  expectations,  for  example,  about  the 
immediate  strength  and  durability  of  a  global  democratic  trans- 
formation. 

We  certainly  face  contradictory  issues  in  connection  with  our  re- 
lations with  China  and  in  our  relations  with  countries  such  as 
Peru.  We  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  South  Africa 
and  a  variety  of  other  countries,  in  which  the  only  issue  at  stake, 
in  fairness  to  our  friends  who  are  struggling  for  human  rights  and 
democracy,  cannot  be  democracy  alone.  There  are  a  whole  variety 
of  factors  that  have  to  enter  into  this. 

But,  I  think  Mr.  Karatnycky  hit  the  essential  point,  namely,  y/e 
are  a  nation  of  nations.  Every  single  democratic  transformation  in 
the  world  has  a  domestic  constituency,  and  there  is  no,  as  I  need 
not  remind  you  nor  anyone  else  around  this  table.  Therefore,  things 
that  have  happened  in  Eastern  Europe,  things  that  have  happened 
in  Latin  America,  things  that  have  happened  in  Asia,  haven't  just 
happened.  They  have  happened  with  groups  at  home,  not  simply 
those  of  us  from  the  outside  in  the  democracy  organizations,  but 
groups  from  within  those  societies,  the  diaspora,  if  you  will.  We're 
the  global  diaspora  here.  Those  groups  have  been  the  critical  ele- 
ment, often,  in  moving  this  process  along. 

Now,  where  there  is  going  to  be  support,  however,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  cautionary  words  that  those  of  us  who  were  involved 
in  the  creation  of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  used  in 
our  report,  and  I  mentioned  this  in  my  testimony,  be  applied  here. 
We  suggested  that  where  one  is  going  to  create  new  programs  that 
are  human  rights  or  democracy  oriented,  or  reaffirm  old  ones,  that 
they  reflect,  these  programs  reflect  concretely  and  practically  the 
underlying  national  consensus  on  broad  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals, 
and  that  they  enjoy  genuine  and  impeccable  bipartisan  support 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  American  leadership  and  opinion. 

In  short,  particularly  in  these  days  of  budgetary  constraints,  no 
one  in  this  body,  I  think,  can  roll  through  a  program  for  a  particu- 
lar favorite  democratic  or  human  rights  interest  unless  it  meets 
those  two  criteria.  That's  about  all  I  would  add  to  what's  been  said. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Mendez. 

Mr.  Mendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  caught  you  on  Larry  King  Live  last 
night,  and  I  thought  that  your  answers  were  crisp  and  concise,  but 
nonetheless,  forceful.  I  share  many  of  the  answers  that  you  gave, 
and  appreciated  you  being  there.  I  think  you  did  the  committee 
proud  on  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mendez.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  and  then  ask  three 
quick  questions.  One  is  the  coordination  debate  that  was  going  on, 
and  for  my  own  view,  I  think  that  we  blew  it  in  Russia  during  the 
past  administration,  as  we  were  coordinating.  We  went  ahead  and, 
when  we  could  have  given  the  financial  assistance  that  needed  to 
be  given  to  President  Yeltsin,  we  did  not.  The  hard  liners  came  in, 
the  foreign  minister  was  changed,  and  then  we  gave  the  financial 
assistance. 

What  type  of  message  were  we  sending?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  have  ability  to  coordinate,  but  the  flexibility  to  respond  at 
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any  given  moment,  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  the  rapid 
change,  so  that  we  can  affect  our  own  foreign  pohcy  goals. 

But,  I  have  three  quick  questions,  and  they  derive  primarily  from 
conversations  that  the  panel  has  had.  One  is  a  global  support  ques- 
tion, one  is  the  choosing  sides  question,  and  one  is  tne  urgency 
question. 

GLOBAL  FES[ANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAMS 

The  global  support  question  is,  with  all  the  countries  we  see  em- 
bracing and  moving  to  democracy,  how  adequate  is  the  global  fi- 
nancial support  for  democracy  programs?  Is  our  own  level  of  sup- 
port adequate?  On  the  noneconomic  side,  how  do  we  get  to  inter- 
nationalize some  of  our  human  rights  and  democracy  desires? 

For  example,  in  the  first  part  of  this,  this  is  part  II  of  Democracy 
and  Human  Rights  that  the  chairman  has  held,  we  had  an  agency, 
one  of  the  human  rights  agencies  that  has  a  rating  of  coimtries. 
Cuba  is  among  those  countries,  12th  worse  in  the  nation  among 
their  listing,  yet  we  find  many  of  our  allies  unwilling  join  with  us 
in  the  internationalization,  something  Mr.  Diaz-Balart  is  seeking  in 
a  resolution  he  has.  How  do  we  get  our  allies  to  work  with  us  in 
that  process? 

On  the  choosing  sides  question  that  Professor  Weinstein  brought 
up,  the  difference  between  choosing  not  parties  or  personal  favor- 
ites. In  the  case,  for  example,  right  now  in  Russia,  fi-om  everything 
that  I  can  see  and  read,  it  would  indicate  that  President  Yeltsin 
is  the  leading  force  behind  moving  democracy  in  Russia,  and  how 
do  we  strike  that  balance  between  being  overly  supportive  of  him, 
not  seeing  too  many  other  people  out  there  at  the  forefront?  If  you 
are  not  supportive  of  him  to  the  degree  necessary,  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity as  I  think  we  did  on  the  issue  of  finances. 

Thirdly,  the  urgency  question,  again,  Professor  Weinstein.  I 
think  some  of  the  other  panelists  have  implied  in  their  comments 
that  we  cannot  wait  for  the  whole  restructuring  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  our  foreign  service  focus.  What  would  you  suggest 
are  immediate  steps  that  we  should  be  taking  in  terms  of  respond- 
ing as  this  overall  structuring  goes?  I  pose  that  to  any  and  all  of 
the  panelists. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  take  a  stab  at  answer- 
ing a  couple  of  these  questions,  with  your  permission?  With  regard 
to  global  support,  my  general  impression  is  that  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean democracies,  in  particular,  Germany,  have  funds  and  activi- 
ties similar  to  those  of  the  National  Enaowment  for  Democracy, 
and  substantial  public  dollars  are  provided  for  what  is  called,  as 
you  know,  the  building  of  civil  society. 

However,  much  of  tnat  money  among  our  allies  is  spent,  really, 
in  projecting  their  presence  in  these  countries,  in  terms  of  offices 
and  so  on,  and  very  little  is  provided  in  terms  of  direct,  hands  on 
material  assistance.  New  institutions  challenging  the  old  order  re- 
quire some  resources  for  them  to  get  themselves  off  the  ground, 
particularly  in  rather  poor  societies,  or  societies  of  economic  dif- 
ficulty. 

One  East  European  put  it  to  me  this  way,  with  regard  to  the 
British:  The  British  have  something  called  the  "know  how"  fund. 
And  he  said  "there's  lots  of  know,  but  very  little  how."  He  was  em- 
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phasizing  the  fact  that  there  were  constant  delegations  of  trainers 
and  so  on,  and  very  little  assistance.  After  you're  schooled  in  how 
to  use  printing  press  or  computers.  If  you  do  not  have  a  printing 
press  or  a  computer  with  which  to  work,  that  kind  of  assistance  is 
not  terribly  useful. 

So,  in  looking  at  U.S.  aid,  both  our  aid  and  our  allies  aid  ought 
to  be  enhanced  for  democratic  institution  building,  but  also,  there 
ought  to  be  some  controls  that  insure  that  there  is  some  transfer 
of  resources  to  these  indigenous  democratic  groups.  Not  creating 
groups  where  they  do  not  exist,  but  really  building  upon  the  struc- 
tures of  indigenous  groups  that  simply  need  resources  to  magnify 
their  impact  on  their  societies,  and  to  communicate  with  their 
members  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  specific,  concrete  measures  that  can  be  taken, 
they  do  require  some  reorganization  in  government,  but  I  would 
urge  you  or  someone  from  your  staff  to  look  at  something  called 
0MB  Circular  A-133,  which  will  tell  you,  which  I  think  has  re- 
placed, I  would  say,  the  Comintern  or  the  Communist  Inter- 
national, as  the  greatest  threat  to  democracy  in  the  current  setting. 
That  is,  it's  an  elaborate  set  of  restrictions  and  accountabilities 
that  make  it  impossible  for  voluntary,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions to  fimction  efficiently,  and  to  transfer  resources  to  the  target 
groups.  And,  make  it  impossible,  for  example,  to  divert  small 
amounts  of  funds  to  small  community  based  groups,  because  they 
have  such  layer  upon  layer  of  signatures,  requirements,  reporting 
increasiveness  and  so  on. 

So,  a  lot  of  the  money  is  spent  on  administrative  overhead.  If 
there  is  some  way  of  maintaining  accountability  but  relaxing  or  lib- 
eralizing this  arcane  architecture  of  government  regulations,  that 
would  be  very  helpful  to  nongovernmental  organizations  for  getting 
on  with  their  work. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Yeltsin,  I  would  just  make  the  broad  ob- 
servation that  a  lot  of  people  are  saying,  Dr.  Kissinger  and  others, 
that  we  are  repeating  the  mistakes  of  sticking,  possibly  putting  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  We  stuck  with  Gorbachev  and  were  proved 
wrong,  and  now,  perhaps,  we're  repeating  it  with  Yeltsin. 

But,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference,  and  that  is  the  difference 
that  you  pointed  out.  Yeltsin  is  really  pushing  that  society  in  a 
democratic  direction  toward  privatization,  toward  breaking  the 
backs  of  the  red  directors  that  have  a  strangle  hold  on  industry 
and  prevent  privatization  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  unlike  Gorba- 
chev, who  really  was  a  force,  a  relic  of  the  old  order,  we  really  do 
have  an  interest  in  supporting  Yeltsin.  Even  if  Yeltsin  were  to  fail, 
his  historic  effort  to  wrest  Russia  from  its  history  of 
authoritarianism,  imperialism  and  so  forth,  we  have  no  other  alter- 
native. 

There  is  no  time  here,  this  is  not  a  time  for  nuances.  It's  an  all 
or  nothing  battle,  and  we  have  to  stand  with  that  force  that,  which 
our  judgment,  seems  closest  to  embodying  our  values. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have  time  for  2  more  min- 
utes on  this  issue? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Weinstein.  I  appreciate  the  questions,  Congressman.  On  the 
question  of  global  support,  I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  that 
you've  just  listened  to  on  the  0MB  Circular. 

But,  on  the  question  of  global  support,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
more  creative  in  gauging  our  European  and  other  allies.  Chairman 
Hamilton  and  Congressman  Oilman,  in  particular,  have  been  two 
of  the  leaders  in  meeting  on  endless  numbers  of  occasion  with  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  an  effort  to  keep 
a  collaborative  effort  moving  forward.  It's  not  an  easy  process,  it's 
a  continuing  one.  I  think  we  have  to  reinforce  that  effort.  That's 
not,  it's  not  perfect,  but  it's  what  we  have,  because  we're  really,  all 
of  us,  reinventing  the  post-cold  war  Euro-American  or  transatlantic 
alliance,  and  were  not  there.  This  is  a  very  critical  year  to  see  if 
it's  going  to  happen. 

I've  mentioned  the  Council  of  Europe.  There  is  the  CSCE  Assem- 
bly. There  are  other  ways  of  even  generating,  joint  programs,  not 
just  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
But,  the  political  will  has  to  be  present  on  both  sides  to  make  that 
happen,  and  that's  not  politically  easy  here,  when  to  many  con- 
stituents, the  notion  that  vou  might  take  a  trip  to  Europe  is  seen 
practically  as  a  betrayal  oi  the  national  interest.  Why  are  you  leav- 
ing the  country  for  a  conference  of  this  kind?  That  takes  explaining 
to  your  own  constituents,  and  that,  sometimes,  is  not  an  easy  proc- 
ess. 

But,  I  hope  particularly,  given  issues  like  the  issue  of  Cuba  and 
other  issues  where  you're  dealing  with  societies  that  do  not  get  the 
universal  condemnation  of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  that  we 
can  make  some  progress. 

Secondly,  on  the  question  of  urgency  in  dealing  with  the  urgent 
nature  of  so  many  of  these  challenges.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  our 
best,  whether  we're  talking  about  the  creation  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
after  the  Second  World  War  or  even  before  that,  the  lend  lease 
issue  and  selective  service  in  1940  or  some  of  the  efforts  on  the  de- 
mocracy front  in  the'  80's  and  human  rights  front,  these  are  periods 
in  which  there  was  veiy  good  informal,  formal,  private  sector-gov- 
ernment collaboration.  It  wasn't  one  or  the  other. 

I  think  this  is  another  such  period  when  such  collaboration  can 
help  move  this  process  along.  But,  again,  I  would  stress  that  you 
need  people  running  these  agencies.  I  know  that  there  apparently 
has  been  an  appointment  at  USIA  and  AID,  maybe,  will  be  forth- 
coming and  others.  But  there  has  to  be  an  infrastructure  in  the 
government  before  those  of  us  outside  the  government  have  people 
even  to  communicate  with  at  this  particular  moment. 

I  was  in  Russia  a  week  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  visited  with  a  num- 
ber of  people.  I  think  it's  the  Prime  Minister  you  meant  who  was 
"thrown  over  the  top,"  Mr.  Guydav,  because  the  foreign  minister  is 
in  Washington  now.  In  fact,  a  little  advertisement  for  those  who 
want  to  listen  to  him  in  his  only  public  appearance,  it  will  be  at 
American  University  tomorrow  when  President  Duffey  and  the 
Center  for  Democracy  are  cohosting  Minister  Kozyrer  at  10  o'clock 
before  he  sees  the  president. 

But,  the  fact  is  that  the  immediate  roots  of  the  crisis  are  in  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Congress  of  Peoples'  Depu- 
ties to  abandon  last  December  compromise  agreement  that  Judge 
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Zorkin  cobbled  together  with  President  Yeltsin  and  Mr, 
Khasbulatov,  and  their  respective  supporters.  Sometimes  over- 
looked is  that  the  agpreement  provided  for  a  referendum.  It  provided 
for  allowing  President  Yeltsin  to  continue  with  his  decree  powers 
until  the  referendum. 

Little  by  little  after  that,  the  Congress,  in  effect,  chopped  away 
at  that  process,  until  we  have  the  situation  we're  in  today.  I  agree 
that  we  have  to  support  President  Yeltsin,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive, as  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  said,  of  the 
democratic  and  marketization  processes,  of  the  transition  proc- 
esses. It  does  not  mean  we  do  not  talk  to  or  communicate  with 
other  leaders  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Lugar  and  others  are 
going  over  for  example,  to  hold  joint  hearings  with  some  of  the 
committees  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  arms  control  issues. 

We  are  not  hobbled  in  our  ability  to  relate  to  every  single  group 
in  Russia  and  the  other  countries  that  we  want  to  relate  to.  It  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  approve  of  them.  It  means  that  we  have  to 
relate  to  them,  but  we  do  approve  of  the  continuation  of  this  proc- 
ess. Five  weeks  is  not  a  long  time.  The  referendum  will  determine, 
if  it  occurs,  once  and  for  all,  by  how  much  popular  support  the  var- 
ious proposals  put  forward  by  President  Yeltsin  and  his  adversaries 
enjoy. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Thank  you.  Did  you  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment, Mr.  Diamond,  here? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  I  would  just  say  two  things  very  briefly,  one 
about  global  support.  I  do  not  think  it's  adequate,  and  I'd  like  to 
reiterate  what  I  said  before.  Japan  is  now  the  largest  foreign  aid 
donor  in  the  world.  I  think  it's  very  important  to  keep  engaging 
them  in  a  dialogue  to  try  and  bring  them  along,  to  focus  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  aid  in  democratic  assistance. 

There  is  some  indication  of  movement  and  interest  in  the  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Ministry  in  this  regard,  and  I  think  they  need  to  be 
pressed  and  encouraged. 

The  other  thing  with  respect  to  urgency  is,  AID  is  just  not 
equipped  to  move  quickly.  The  value  of  channeling  an  increasing 
proportion  of  our  democracy  assistance  through  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  family  and  other  NGO's  is  that,  because 
of  their  very  flexibility,  they  can  respond  much  more  quickly  and 
creatively  to  rapidly  emerging  opportunities  or  to  crisis  situations. 

[Whereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  other  business.] 

Chairman  Hamilton.  We  will  proceed  now  with  the  hearing.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Royce  or  Mr.  Payne  if  they  have  any  questions  for  the 
witnesses.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  No 

Chairman  Hamilton.  You  had  better  get  to  a  microphone,  Mr. 
Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  No  questions. 

promotion  of  democracy  with  friendly  countries 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Let  me  just  ask  a  few  wrap-up  questions, 
if  I  may,  and  I  tend  to  think  in  specific  terms,  here. 
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What  do  you  do  with  countries  with  which  we  have  close  ties,  but 
which  abuse  human  rights,  and  which  do  not  have  democratic  in- 
stitutions? What  do  you  do  with  Saudi  Arabia?  What  should  our 
policy  be  right  now  toward  Saudi  Arabia,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
motion of  democracy,  or  Kuwait,  or  Indonesia,  or  Morocco,  or  Gua- 
temala? What  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Can  we  take  them  one  by  one.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  run  all  afternoon, 
but  I  just  want  to  get  a  sense  of  how  you  attack  that. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Well,  all  right,  but,  in  summary,  we  have  been 
pressing  Guatemala  very  hard.  Our  center  has  been  very  much  ac- 
tive there,  for  example.  We  have  had  an  on-the-ground  presence  for 
3  or  4  years,  working  with  their  Congress,  pressing  on  the  human 
rights  and  other  fronts.  They  are  far  from  where  they  should  be, 
but  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  Congress  and  anyone  in  Guate- 
mala would  like  to  return  to  the  days  of  the  mid-1980's  or  late 
1980's.  We  have  been  pushing  hard  there. 

In  Kuwait,  I  think  we  should  push  harder,  because  in  Kuwait, 
we  have  spent,  to  protect  and  restore  the  integrity 

Chairman  Hamilton.  What  do  you  mean,  press  harder? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Well,  the  United  States,  I  think  for  a  good  long 
while,  relaxed  while  the  Kuwaiti  Government  did  not  folTowup  on 
its  commitment  to  restore  that  assembly  of  theirs.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  I  know,  did  not  do  anything  very  much 
about  that.  There  is  an  assembly  now. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  you  sit  down  with  the  rulers  in  Ku- 
wait and  you  say,  "we  want  you  to  move  toward  a  democracy." 
They  say,  "thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  advice,"  and 
they  do  not  do  anything.  What  do  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Well,  the  answer  at  that  point  is,  we  cannot  do 
a  heck  of  a  lot.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  necessarily  in  the  foreign  policy 
interests,  unless  the  government  and  the  Congress  so  declare  it  to 
be,  that  we,  overnight,  try  to  transform  every  friendly  society  into 
a  democratic  society.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  import  of  the 
human  rights  policy. 

I  think  we  set  some  guideposts,  some  standards.  We  press  where 
it's  appropriate. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  The  administration  wants  to  put  $125  mil- 
lion worth  of  radio  transmitters  in  there.  Should  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Into  Kuwait? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Into  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  There  might  be  an  interesting  discussion  of  con- 
ditionality  that  would  emerge  from  that.  But,  one  point.  Chairman, 
that  gets  lost  sometimes  in  the  discussions  of  what  various  organi- 
zations do,  whether  it's  NED  or  Freedom  House  or  AFL-CIO  or 
Center  for  Democracy  or  whomever,  is  that  in  the  end,  the  people 
of  the  country,  themselves,  are  going  to  have  to  play  the  most  ac- 
tive role  in  determining  what  their  own  internal  future  is. 

We  cannot  impose — it's  pretty  dam  difficult,  even  physically,  to 
impose  democratic  values  and  solutions  on  a  country  that  at  the 
governmental  level  and  societal  level  and  cultural  level,  histori- 
cally, has  been  resistant  to  it.  There's  an  evolution  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  a  lot  to  force  it  beyond  where 
the  internal  situation  is  willing  to  take  it. 
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That's  why  a  misnamed  act,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  so-called 
Gift  of  Democracy  Act  of  this  body,  with  all  due  respect.  I  thought 
the  provisions  of  it  were  wonderful.  But,  my  Polish  friends,  and  I've 
got  to  be  candid  with  you,  right  up  to  the  top  said,  well,  that's  very 
charming,  and  we're  delighted  to  have  the  aid.  But,  you  didn't  give 
us  democracy.  You're  giving  us  computers.  We  gave  ourselves  de- 
mocracy. 

I  think  that's  a  point  that  sometimes  can  be  lost  on  this  body. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  a  very  spe- 
cific country  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  more  immediately  a  crisis 
situation  than  some  of  the  ones  you  mentioned,  and  that  is  Egypt. 
In  many  of  these  countries,  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  leverage.  In 
other  cases,  we  do,  if  we  want  to  put,  perhaps,  national  security  in- 
terests that  we  feel  we  have  at  risk.  This  is  the  dilemma,  the  pain- 
ful, horrible  dilemma,  and  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  some- 
times we  may  not  have  more  scope  to  do  things  than  keep  up  the 
rhetorical  pressure,  keep  up  the  dialogue,  keep  trying  to  engage  lib- 
eral elements  within  the  regime,  because  regimes  below  the  surface 
are  not  always  homogeneous  in  how  they  view  these  issues. 

With  Egypt,  Mr,  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  underscore 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Hold  on  just  a  moment  there.  Let  me  pur- 
sue that  for  just  a  moment  with  a  country  like  Saudi  Arabia.  Do 
you  mean  that  we,  as  a  government,  or  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, ought  to  be  developing  and  encouraging  democratic  elements 
within  Saudi  Arabia  if  there  are  any? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  think  certainly  the  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  instruments  of  American  foreign  policy  should 
feel  free  to  link  up  with  and  encourage  democratic  elements  there. 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  What  if  the  King  calls  up  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  says,  "cut  that  out?" 

Mr.  Dl\mond.  The  Secretary  of  State  can  truthfully  say  that  he 
doesn't  have  any  control  over  what  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  does. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Do  you  think  the  King  is  going  to  believe 
that? 

Mr.  Dl\mond.  Well,  that  is  the  King's  preference. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  If  I  could  interject  for  a  second,  the  King  at  one 
point,  and  the  government,  did  not  want  Jewish  servicemen  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  made  that  very  clear.  There  may  have  been  other 
groups  as  well  that  he  didn't  want  in  there,  but  he  certainly  didn't 
want  Jewish  servicemen  in  there,  and  I  believe  our  government 
told  him  exactly  how  far  he  could  with  that  particular  request. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  That  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
however.  The  kingdom  was  under  threat  of  invasion. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Right. 

Mr.  Diamond.  To  get  back  to  the  issue  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  we  need  to  press,  because  we  do  not  advance  our  own  long 
term  national  security  interest  if  we  allow  a  regime  that  is  rotting 
at  the  core  to  go  on  rotting 

Chairman  HAMILTON.  You  are  talking  about  Egypt,  now? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I'm  talking  about  Egypt,  while  we  go  on  and 
watch. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  When  you  say  we  need  to  press — and  you 
are  right,  of  course,  we  give  them  an  awful  lot  of  money — what 
does  that  mean,  need  to  press,  in  that  context? 

Mr.  Diamond.  I  think  I'm  reluctant  to  be  too  specific  in  an  open 
hearing,  but  I  think  we  need  to  sit  down,  the  Ambassador  and  per- 
haps our  Secretary  of  State  with  President  Mubarak  and  indicate 
that  we're  very  worried  about  the  levels  of  corruption  in  the  coun- 
try. That,  to  put  it  in  general  terms,  there  seems  to  be  a  gathering 
consensus  in  Egypt  that  it's  time  to  reform  the  government,  ana 
change  some  of  the  ministers  in  the  government,  and  to  commit  to 
a  process  of  reform.  And,  we  need  to  use  some  of  our  instruments 
of  leverage  to  encourage  that  process  in  general  terms,  understand- 
ing that  if  we  do  not,  if  we  just  sit  on  our  hands,  we  may  be  watch- 
ing a  very,  very  dangerous  deterioration  of  an  important  ally. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  President  Mubarak  is  going  to  say  to 
us,  if  I  liberalize  this  country  anymore,  if  I  open  up  the  processes, 
they  are  going  to  throw  me  out,  and  you  will  have  something  worse 
than  me  here. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  between  reforming  a 
system  and  reducing  corruption,  and  liberalizing  in  a  way  that 
gives  scope  to  enemies  of  democracy  as  well  as  the  regime.  We  are 
talking  about  the  Islamic  fundamentalists  here,  to  mobilize  support 
for  an  even  more  totalitarian  system  than  they  have  now. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  Egypt  hold  what  we  would  consider  free 
and  fair  elections  tomorrow.  I'm  suggesting  that  there  are  economic 
and  social  problems  in  a  country  like  that,  and  specifically  in 
Egypt,  problems  of  corruption,  proolems  of  poverty,  problems  of  po- 
lice abuse  and  so  on,  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and  we're  not 
doing  Egypt  any  favor  to  ignore  them. 

Mr.  KARATNYCKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  broadly,  I  would  say  that 
we  do  not  need  a  full  court  press  in  this  regard.  What  we  need  is 
a  zone  defense,  that  is  to  say,  to  look  at  realistic  opportunities  and 
to  focus  resources  in  those  areas  where  there  are  credible  demo- 
cratic alternatives  and  the  like.  I  think  that  there  is,  of  course,  no 
room  for  zealotry  here.  The  issues  that  you  raise  are  also  questions 
of  national  security,  economic  security  and  the  like,  and  all  of  these 
clearly  have  to  be  factored  in,  and  certainly,  none  of  my  colleagues, 
none  of  us  suggest  having  democracy  as  the  sole  criterion.  But,  I 
think  that  there  is  a  reasonable  way  to  factor  this  in,  looking  at 
possible  options  and  possible  democratic  outcomes  and  to  focus  re- 
sources in  those  ways. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  not  suggesting 
here  that  we  just  give  up  on  certain  countries,  are  you,  and  say, 
too  tough?  If  you  cannot  handle  it,  here,  we  will  give  up  on  it? 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  No,  I  think  that  there  are  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations that  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  these  regards,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Gulf  States,  for  example,  we  would  be  opposed  to 
positive  foreign  aid  if  it  were  flowing  it  to  them.  We  certainly  think 
it  is  a  mistake,  in  fact,  to  locate  a  transmitter  in  Kuwait,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  promoting  democratic  values,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  voice  for  free  expression  in  a  countiy  where  those  rights  are 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Would  any  of  you  support  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  military  assistance  or  economic  assistance  levels  to  Egypt 
because  of  their  human  rights  violations  today? 
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Mr.  Karatnycky.  No. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  No,  I  wouldn't,  but  when  you  say  you're  not  giv- 
ing up,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  a^ain  is  one  of  priorities.  We're 
in  a  situation  where,  before  we  zero  in  on  Egypt  and  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  move  that  toward  greater  democracy  rather 
than  toward  a  new  Iran  by  additional  pressures,  we  might  want  to 
consider  whether  this  government  is  not  going  to  do  something,  for 
example,  about  the  current  situation  in  Angola,  which  we  left  in 
the  midst  of  an  American  policy  unresolved,  or  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Cambodia,  which  we  left  in  the  midst  of  a  policy.  I  think 
we're  on  policy  overload. 

ChEiirman  Hamilton.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  I  get  the  feeling  that 
each  of  you — and  this  is  probably  a  credit  to  you — are  really  very 
pragmatic  about  this  question.  You  take  a  hard  look  at  each  coun- 
try, recognize  that  the  culture  and  the  history  of  the  countries  vary 
enormously,  and  your  idea  is  that  we  should  work  within  the  cir- 
cumstances in  that  country  to  push  as  hard  as  we  can,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  in  the  context  of  the  country,  for  democracy.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement  of  how  you  feel  about  this? 

I  get  the  sense  from  all  of  you  that,  while  you  talk  about  these 
matters,  while  you  are  deeply  committed  to  democracy  and  pushing 
democracy  forward,  you  also  have  a  heavy  pragmatic  strain  among 
you  all. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  I  hope  that  is  the  impression  that  is  conveyed, 
but  I  would  say  that  nongovernmental  organizations  can  go  a  bit 
further  than  normal. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Can  do  a  lot  of  things  that  government 
cannot? 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  That  is  right,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  nongovernmentalizing  democratic  institution  building. 
That  gives  us  a  broader  reach,  and  maybe  creates  new  alternatives 
that  later  do  create  in  some  of  these  settings  where  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  a  bleak  democratic  horizon,  another  option. 

ARE  FREE  ELECTIONS  ENOUGH? 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Now,  what  do  you  do  with  Algeria?  The 
bad  guys  won,  and  they  apparently  won  through  a  fair  process,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware.  How  should  we  have  reacted?  How  should  we 
react  to  the  Algerian  situation? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  require  that  a  political  system  be  handed  oyer  by 
any  process  to  social  and  political  forces  who  have  no  commitment 
to  democracy  and  human  rights. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Even  if  they  win  a  full  and  fair  and  free 
election? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes.  That  is  my  position. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  There  may  be  some  assumptions  in  my 
question. 

Mr.  Diamond.  No,  I'm  not  saying  that  we  should  oppose  it  or 
support  it.  I'm  saying,  we  have  no  obligation  to  support  it.  Some- 
times, Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  doesn't  have  to  take  a 
clear  stand.  Forces  can  go  ahead  in  a  country,  and  take  their  his- 
torical course.  We  do  not  have  an  obligation  to  side  with  one  histor- 
ical force  or  the  other  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Chairman  Hamilton.  In  that  case,  the  army  overturned  the  re- 
sult of  the  election,  did  they  not,  and  they  disbanded  the  party? 

Mr,  Weinstein.  I  think  the  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman — I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  that  assessment.  My  sense  in  Algeria  was  that  we 
did  not  play  to  our  strength,  which  is  supporting  the  process.  If  we 
had,  in  a  quiet  way  or  in  a  vocal  way,  indicated  to  the  Government 
of  Algeria,  which  I  do  not  think  we  did  quite  forcibly  enough,  that 
if  this  was  going  to  be  an  action  taken  in  order  to  defend  the  proc- 
ess, that  is  to  say,  they  were  frightened  of  this  group  that  had  won 
a  fair  and  free  election  only  to  destroy  the  framework  within  that 
election  was  held,  that  wasn't  acceptable  anymore  than  it  would  be 
acceptable  here  or  should  be  acceptable  elsewhere. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Should  we  have  accepted  the  result  of  the 
election? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  We  should  have  accepted  the  result  contingent 
on  negotiations  between  the  government  and  those  who  were  com- 
ing into  power  over  the  ground  rules  of  how  they  move  forward. 

In  any  situation  in  which  you've  got  a  transition  of  democracy  in 
this  world,  there  are  going  to  be  negotiations,  whether  implicit  or 
explicit,  between  those  who  lost  and  those  who  won,  between  the 
old  gfuard,  if  you  will,  and  the  new. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  If  they  were  committed  to  democracy,  we 
would  say  OK,  we  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  it,  and  if  we  felt 
they  were  not  committed  to  democracy,  we  would  disapprove? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  There  are  people  who  win  democratic  elections, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whom  neither  you  nor  I  would  touch  with  a  10-foot 
pole.  But,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  is  that  if  they  won 
the  democratic  election  within  their  own  country,  if  they're  willing 
to  abide  by  the  framework  of  that  constitution  which  would  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  their  adversaries,  etc.,  etc.,  then  I  do  not  exactly 
see  how  the  United  States  or  the  American  people  would  support 
coming  out  in  a  military  coup  against  that. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  So,  in  your  judgment,  we  made  a  mistake 
in  Algeria? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Ms.  Nelson. 

Ms.  Nelson.  I  would  go  along  with  that,  and  I  think  of  at  least 
three  situations  that  are  likely  to  come  up,  three  kinds  of  situa- 
tions. 

One  is  in  post-Communist  countries  where  the  ex-Communist 
party  wins  elections  free  and  fair,  which  it  seems  to  be  doing  in 
some  coimtries. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  That's  right. 

Ms.  Nelson.  A  second  category  of  cases  is  in  the  now  sharply  ex- 
panded number  of  Islamic  republics  or  Islamic  majority  republics, 
where  parties  are  likely  to  organize  around  Islam,  and  are  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  fundamentalist. 

A  third  category  is  if  we  see  continued  progress  toward  competi- 
tive elections  in  some  of  the  African  countries,  you're  going  to  get 
tribal  parties  winning  elections. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sustain  a  position  where  we're  in  favor 
of  democracy,  of  a  democratic  process  defined  by  elections,  but 
where  we  then  say,  we  reserve  the  right  to  say,  gee,  we  do  not  like 
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the  guys  that  won.  I  think  we  have  to  stick  with  discussions  about 
how  the  process  is  then  maintained. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  that  subject,  what  would  you  suggest  in  the  Alge- 
rian situation,  since  this  seems  to  be  a  trend,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  try  to  develop  a  way  that  we  interact  with  this  new  wave? 
Maybe  it  is  not  that  we  are  mutually  exclusive.  Perhaps  we  have 
to  take  a  look  again  at  what  is  considered  Islamic  fundamentalism, 
many  Islamic  fundamentalist  do  not  like  that  terminology,  and 
want  to  know,  what  is  a  fundamentalist. 

Of  course,  we  see  in  Texas,  where  a  Christian  fundamentalist 
could  be  almost  as  dangerous,  or  Florida,  wherever  the  abortion 
doctor  was  killed,  you  know,  same  kind  of  fervor.  But,  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  be  looking  at  how  can  we  coexist,  rather  than,  if  this 
is  going  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future?  We  just  cannot  isolate  every- 
body that  wins  an  Islamic  election? 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Well,  it  is  a  challenge.  Congressman,  in  an  area 
that  the  nongovernmental  groups,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  U.S. 
Government,  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  attention  to.  In  many 
of  the  countries  that  are  undergoing  transitions  to  democracy, 
there  usually  are  a  very  small  number,  if  any  at  all,  of  accepted 
mediators  between  the  old  forces  and  the  new,  or  mediating  institu- 
tions. 

Look  at  the  pivotal  role  that  Judge  Zorkin,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Constitutional  Court  played  in  Russia  in  December,  when  he  did 
try  to  balance  off  the  two  institutions.  And  look  at  the  decline  in 
that  role  as  he  has  clearly  tipped  over  and  sided  with  the  Par- 
liament, for  the  moment.  Maybe  he  will  go  back  to  being  a  medi- 
ator, but  the  country  certainly  needs  someone  who  can  try  to  build 
a  consensus  around  process,  around  the  ground  rules. 

In  the  case  of  the  Algerian  situation,  specifically,  but  beyond 
that,  yes,  should  to  not  read  fundamentalists  out  of  the  electoral 
spectrum,  simply  because  they  are  fundamentalists  if  they  win. 
You  may  face  a  situation  down  the  road  that  they  abandon  violence 
in  some  instances,  and  certainly  in  local  elections  in  the  occupied 
territories,  with  Hamas  as  well  as  the  PLO,  which  are  now  compet- 
ing for  advantage  within  that  community. 

We  have  not  been  anointed  to  tell  other  people  who  a  majority 
of  their  own  populations  ought  to  support.  That's  not  the  democ- 
racy business. 

Mr.  Diamond.  I'd  like  to  offer  this  perspective.  I  agree  in  prin- 
cipal with  what's  being  said,  but  I  think  we  need  to  be  honest  here 
in  realizing,  or  I,  at  least,  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  real 
national  security  dilemma  that  we're  facing  here,  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  even  the  moderate,  so-called  moderate  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist groups  in  Egypt,  for  example,  the  Muslim  Brother- 
hood, have  an  agenda  that  is  not  much  different  than  the  more  mil- 
itant fundamentalist  groups,  in  terms  of  ultimately  what  they'd 
like  to  do.  Part  of  what  they'd  like  to  do  is  start  another  war  with 
Israel. 

Now,  if  that's  what  we  want  to  see  in  the  Middle  East,  then,  you 
know,  we  can  have  a  more  standoffish  attitude,  and  just  let  the 
process  take  its  course.  I  think  we  need  a  very  sophisticated  and 
tough  strategy  for  engaging  this  problem  that  is  multidimensional. 
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In  one  sense,  we  have  to  support  other  alternatives  of  a  Hberal  na- 
ture to  existing  regimes  which  are  corrupt  and  decadent  and  op- 
pressive. 

If  all  we  do  is  back  repression,  we're  going  to  betray  our  values. 
We're  going  to  be  seen,  correctly,  as  hypocritical,  and  we're  prob- 
ably going  to  be  creating  a  dynamic  where  many  of  these  regimes 
are  going  to  fall,  anyway,  because  they  absolutely  have  no  base  of 
legitimacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  recognize  that  this  may  take 
many  years  to  buildup  a  liberal  or  a  secular  or  a  more  moderate 
alternative  course  of  reform.  What  we  need  to  do  in  this  part  of  the 
world — and  what  I  think  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
is  trying  to  begin  to  do  is  to  find  groups  that  seem  to  be  committed 
to  democracy  in  various  ways  and  try  and  strengthen  them,  and  at 
the  same  time,  try  and  engage  these  regimes  and  press  them 
through  whatever  levers  of  influence  we  have,  not  to  just  hang  on 
through  repression,  but  to  initiate  a  serious  process  of  political  and 
economic  and  social  reform, 

Mr.  Payne.  Let  me  just  ask  another  quick  question,  and  you  can 
comment  on  that  if  you  like.  We  have  an  ally  in  Morocco.  Morocco 
is  certainly  thwarting  the  will  of  the  Western  Saharas  and  the 
Polisariat,  the  Sahara's  people.  The  U.N.  is  kind  of  looking  the 
other  way.  We  are  not  pushing  them,  you  know,  because  they  came 
into  Desert  Storm  with  us,  and  another  example  of  a  totalitarian 
t)T)e  of  regime.  There  are  rumors  of  imprisonment,  torture,  dis- 
appearances, and  we  are  not  saying  a  word  about  it,  because  they 
are  our  friends.  If  they  are  our  friends  and  they  do  bad,  that  is 
good — OK,  not  good,  but  all  right. 

I  mean,  how  do  we  have  any  one  morality,  and  how  do  we  contin- 
ually support  the  wrong  thing  because  someone  is  going  to  come  up 
and  say,  you  know,  they  are  wrong.  Everybody  is  going  to  say,  you 
are  right,  they  are  wrong. 

Then,  once  again,  we  found  ourselves  trying  to  patch  things  to- 
gether, like  we  did  with  the  Shah  of  Iran.  We  knew  he  was  wrong 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  allowed  that  to  go  on,  and  we  got  the  Aya- 
tollah. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Well,  I  would  respond  only  by  suggesting.  Con- 
gressman, that  everyone  has  their  list  of  acceptable  tyrants,  and 
their  list  of  unacceptable  tyrants.  Very  often  the  same  folks  who 
would  have  us  lower  the  boom  on  the  King  of  Morocco  would  have 
us  maintain  Chinese  trade  privileges  and  would  be  in  favor  of  an 
opening  with  Cuba. 

I've  never  met  a  single  person  in  this  town,  in  10  years  in  this 
kind  of  work,  who  has  been  thoroughly  consistent  in  terms  of  these 
kinds  of  principles.  I  think  the  Moroccan  situation  has  one  or  two 
elements  that  differ.  I  agree  that  there  are  real  human  rights  prob- 
lems there,  but  also,  some  of  these  dissident  movements  that  have 
existed  are  not  necessarily  genuinely  nationalistic  movements.  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  judge. 

I  would  say  this,  though,  about  the  policy  that  we  ought  to  be 
searching  toward,  just  to  return  to  the  earlier  question.  We  cer- 
tainly identify  groups  and  individuals  within  a  society  whom  we 
feel  are  more  supportive  than  others  of  the  democratic  process. 
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But,  I  think  there  comes  a  point  beyond  which  assistance  and 
support  becomes  interference.  It's  a  point  of  judgment,  and  that 
goes  for  those  whom  we  feel  most  strongly  about  in  a  positive  way 
as  well  as  in  the  negative  way. 

My  own  instinct  on  the  fundamentalist  issues,  on  the  issues  of 
North  Africa  and  elsewhere  is  that  even  in  Morocco,  these  issues 
are  being  sorted  out  within  the  country.  We  are  not  the  major  play- 
ers there.  Any  group  in  this  country,  any  group  of  a  nongovern- 
mental sort,  or  even  the  U.S.  Government,  thinking  of  itself  as  the 
central  actor  in  a  democratic  drama  elsewhere  in  the  world,  be- 
trays a  rather  unfortunate  measure  of  hubris,  of  overwhelming 
pride  and  also  of  unreality. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Moroccans  will,  in  their  o\vn  good  time,  find 
ways  of  addressing  that  issue,  I  have  no  doubt,  given  rnodem  tech- 
nology and  other  elements  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  can 
work  along  the  margins,  which  is  a  great  catch  phrase  these  days, 
but  I  think  a  good  one.  What  I  would  hope  that  this  committee 
would  be  doing,  and  the  Congress,  is  working  out  a  set  of  ground 
rules,  not  for  the  1980's,  not  to  refight  all  of  those  battles  again, 
but  in  the  period  ahead  when  there  are  so  many  new  challenges 
to  see  how  best  to  assist  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  will  indulge  me.  In  Angola  there  was  an  elec- 
tion there.  There  was  a  victor.  We  have  not  recognized  the  victor. 
We  have  looked  the  other  way  on  Zaire,  because  I  understand 
South  Africa,  once  again,  is  engaged  in  Angola,  supporting 
Savimbi.  Here  we  have  an  election.  There  was  a  winner.  Do  you 
feel  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  withhold  recognition? 

Number  two,  we  ask  the  country  also  to  have  national  elections, 
and  it  was  held  in  Namibia.  After  the  whole  process  goes  on,  and 
they  write  one  of  the  most  progressive  constitutions  in  the  world, 
we  offer  them  $500,000  was  what  the  Bush  administration,  and 
then  begrudgingly  pushed  it  up  to  $10  million,  which  is  now  being 
reduced  back  down  to  $6  milHon  or  $7  million  or  $8  million. 

You  know,  I  am  relatively  new  in  foreign  affairs.  It  is  just  some- 
thing I  like.  Incidentally,  Seton  Hall  used  a  zone  defense,  and  they 
lost. 

You  are  the  professors,  you  are  the  experts.  How  do  you  sort  that 
out?  Maybe  tell  me  so  I  can  tell  people  when  I  give  a  speech? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Well,  Congressman,  I  think  you're  asking  very 
sharp  and  appropriate  questions.  We  should,  in  my  opinion,  reward 
countries  that  are  making  clear  democratic  progress. 

Namibia  is  one  of  the  most  important  instances  of  democratic 
progress  now.  We  should  reward  it  and  make  it  clear  that  other  Af- 
rican countries  that  move  toward  reconciliation  and  liberalism  and 
constitutionalism  in  that  way  will  also  be  rewarded  in  that  way. 

Secondly,  we  should  recognize  the  MPLA  government  in  Angola. 
What  Savimbi  has  done  is  outrageous.  It  was  not  exclusively 
UNITA  that  committed  violations.  There's  a  new  civil  war  that  s 
raging  in  a  catastrophic  way  right  now,  but  I  think  there's  an 
international  consensus  that  UNITA  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  re-initiation  of  this  bloody  conflict. 

Mr.  Weinstein.  Two  points.  Congressman,  quickly.  First,  on  Na- 
mibia, no  argument  with  what's  been  said.  Our  center  has  worked 
in  Namibia,  worked  there  before  the  election,  and  it's  been  a  fair 
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process,  and  amazingly  so,  it's  outrageous  that  the  Namibians, 
President  Nujoma  and  the  others  have  been  denied  at  least  some 
measure  of  support. 

On  Angola,  that's  another  area  in  which  our  center  and  I  person- 
ally have  been  very  much  involved  in,  President  dos  Santos  and 
Mr.  Savimbi  and  some  of  the  other  leaders  over  the  years.  I  think 
that  we  need  several  things  done  quickly. 

We  need  the  confirmation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  very,  very  quickly.  If  news  stories  are  correct,  and 
some  of  the  gossip  around  town,  there  is  a  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Savimbi  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  on  some  of  these  issues, 
but  apparently  no  means  of  doing  so.  Now,  that's  ridiculous.  There 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  communicating,  but  that  ought  to  be  done 
quickly. 

It  is,  unfortunately  now,  not  even  on  the  back  burner.  It's  some- 
where in  the  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
there  are  thousands  dying  in  that  war.  Whatever  the  rights  and 
the  wrongs  of  blame,  why  did  the  U.N.  work  so  effectively  in  Na- 
mibia and  not  in  Angola?  Again,  because  we  starved  it  for  funds, 
because  the  organization  structure  expected  too  much  too  quickly, 
and  we  ought  to  get  that  back  on  track,  and  move  that  process 
along  toward  real  national  reconciliation. 

Ms.  Nelson.  I'd  just  like  to  use  your  point  about  Namibia  to  un- 
derscore the  gist  of  what  I  was  trying  to  say  earlier,  which  is  that 
the  longest,  tne  long  and  hard  part  of  supporting  democracy  often 
comes  after  the  elections.  I  want  to  point  also  to  Zambia,  which  had 
a  very  impressive  democratic  transfer  of  power,  and  which  faces  a 
very  long,  tough  slog. 

So,  this  has  to  do  not  only  with  our  direct  programs  to  support 
democracy,  but  also  with  our  and  with  other  industrialized  democ- 
racies', and  with  the  international  financial  institutions',  resources 
and  with  how  they're  deploying  them  to  get  growth  restarted. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hamilton.  OK,  thank  you  veiy,  very  much.  We  have 
had  a  good  hearing.  We  have  appreciated  your  testimony,  your 
written  record,  and  your  responses,  and  we  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Testimony  of  Larry  Diamond 

To  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

March  23,  1993 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  DO 
TO  PROMOTE  DEMOCRACY 


Chairman  Hamilton,  Distinguished  Members: 

These  hearings  come  at  an  extremely  timely  and  important  moment  in 
world  history.  More  governments  today  are  democratic,  nearly  democratic,  or 
moving  toward  democracy  than  at  any  time  in  history.  Since  the  current  global 
democratic  trend  began  in  1974,  the  number  of  democracies  in  the  world  has 
roughly  doubled.  Freedom  House  rated  75  countries  as  "free"  -  or,  roughly 
speaking,  democratic  -  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Another  15  to  20  countries  have 
civilian,  constitutional  systems  that  are  significantly  democratic  in  form  but  not 
entirely  in  practice.  Significantly,  Freedom  House  also  reported  the  lowest 
number  of  countries  as  "not  free"  -  or  firmly  authoritarian  -  since  it  began 
conducting  its  annual  survey  of  freedom  in  the  world  in  1972. 

In  short,  what  is  distinctive  about  this  moment  in  history  is  not  simply  that 
the  Cold  War  has  ended  but  that  democracy  has  greater  legitimacy  and  potential 
in  the  world  than  ever  before.  The  word  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is 
potential.  The  democratic  trend  remains  a  very  fragile  one,  and  there  are 
growing  signs  that  it  may  be  reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  reversal.  A 
number  of  civilian,  constitutional  regimes  are  functioning  in  practice  so  poorly 
and  so  undemocratically  that  Freedom  House  no  longer  rates  them  as  "free."  In 
the  past  few  years,  this  democratic  erosion  has  afflicted  countries  of  real 
importance  to  the  United  States:  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Peru.  Two  countries  of  vital 
strategic  importance  to  the  United  States,  Russia  and  Mexico,  have  not  yet 
completed  the  transition  to  democracy.  Indeed,  Russia  is  perched  on  the 
precipice  of  a  disastrous  political  reversal,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  Mexico's 
commitment  to  serious  democratic  reform. 

More  than  50  countries  have  experienced  transitions  to  democracy  since 
1974  (ten  in  Africa  just  in  the  past  three  years),  but  only  three  of  them  -  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Greece  -  can  be  considered  today  stable  and  consolidated 
democracies.  Several  other  recently  installed  democracies  are  well  on  the  way 
to  consolidation,  including  Uruguay,  Chile,  Argentina,  South  Korea,  and  when 
it  completes  its  constitutional  revision,  probably  Taiwan  as  well.  But  most  of  the 
new  and  vulnerable  democracies  -  including  all  of  those  in  Eastern  Europe  -  need 
help  to  strengthen  and  deepen  their  political  institutions  and  negotiate  successfully 
the  transition  to  a  vigorous  market  economy. 
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Some  authoritarian  situations  appear  ripe  for  democratic  change.  The 
Burmese  military  junta  is  totally  discredited  and  survives  on  force  alone,  while 
an  elected  democratic  government  leads  the  resistance  from  exile.  A 
constitutional  regime  could  take  hold  in  Cambodia  if  the  U.N.  transitional 
authority  has  the  resources  and  time  to  complete  its  task  effectively.  South 
Africa's  democratic  transition  is  gathering  jxjlitical  momentum,  and  a  number  of 
other  African  countries  are  undergoing  a  transition  process  or  experiencing  strong 
popular  pressures  for  democracy.  In  other  countries,  such  as  China,  Vietnam, 
Indonesia,  and  much  of  Northern  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  probably  only 
incremental  political  reforms  are  possible  in  the  near  term.  But  such  reforms 
could  bring  major  improvements  in  human  rights  and  societal  pluralism,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged. 

THE  KEY  CHALLENGES 

There  are  three  types  of  key  challenges  for  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
years  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.  One 
relates  to  international  structures  and  institutions  in  this  extremely  fluid,  post-Cold 
War  world.  A  second  involves  structures  and  institutions  within  our  own 
country.  And  the  third  encompasses  the  countries  that  loom  as  the  highest 
priorities  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  democracy  assistance  efforts  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Global  Institutions 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  left  a  fluid,  volatile,  and  multi-polar  world 
of  great  in-^tability.  For  all  of  its  dangers  and  costs,  the  Cold  War  did  impose 
some  structure  and  constraints  around  a  number  of  potential  conflicts.  With  the 
demise  of  these  bipolar  alliance  systems  and  of  communism  as  an  ideology,  the 
world  is  witnessing  a  resurgence  of  ethnic  and  religious  mobilization  and,  in  a 
number  of  places,  a  rapid  descent  into  anarchy.  In  the  years  to  come  we  can 
expect  a  highly  turbulent  world  in  which  regimes,  boundaries,  identities  and 
resources  will  be  intensely  and  often  violently  contested.  As  a  global  strategy, 
there  is  no  higher  imperative  for  American  foreign  policy  in  the  coming  years 
than  to  contain  this  spreading  turbulence  within  a  new  framework  of  collective 
security. 

Surely,  we  must  begin  with  realism.  More  than  twenty  countries  (by  some 
counts,  twice  that  number)  are  experiencing  some  form  of  violent  civil  conflict. 
It  is  well  beyond  the  proper  role  and  available  resources  of  the  international 
community  -  not  to  mention  the  United  States  alone  -  to  mediate  or  intervene 
forcibly  in  all  of  these  conflicts.  However,  because  intervention  is  not  possible 
everywhere  does  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be  undertaken  anywhere.  We  must 
establish  a  set  of  principles  for  when  and  how  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  political 
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order  and  human  rights.  And  we  must  develop,  on  an  urgent  basis,  the 
institutions  and  resources  to  implement  such  intervention  effectively  on  a 
collective,  international  basis. 

Five  principles  should  guide  the  decision  of  the  international  community 
on  when  and  where  to  intervene  with  force:  1)  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
conflict  in  threatening  regional  and  international  security  and  vital  interests  of  the 
democracies;  2)  the  degree  to  which  the  situation  violates  moral  principles  and 
international  laws;  3)  the  potential  for  the  conflict  to  spill  over  and  spread,  either 
regionally  or  symbolically  and  ideologically  to  other  countries;  4)  the  failure  or 
utter  implausibility  of  non-coercive  (e.g.,  diplomatic  and  economic)  means;  and 
5)  the  potential  for  success  with  the  resources  and  cooperation  that  conceivably 
could  be  mobilized.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  must  weigh,  in  pondering  whether  to 
seek  and  mobilize  collective  intervention,  the  threat  to  our  own  strategic  interests. 
As  with  the  unilateral  deployment  of  American  power,  so  U.N.  and  other 
collective  security  forces  should  never  be  committed  unless  they  are  deployed  on 
a  sufficient  scale,  with  the  authority,  firepower,  and  logistical  support  to  perform 
their  mission  effectively.  A  major  lesson  of  the  recent  debacle  of  U.N.-mediated 
elections  in  Angola,  and  of  the  problems  we  are  having  in  Somalia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Cambodia,  is  that  peacekeeping  cannot  be  done  on  the  cheap. 

I  stress  this  issue  first  because  international  aggression,  state  violence 
against  minority  groups,  separatist  terrorism,  and  violent  conflict  between 
different  ethnic,  regional,  and  religious  groups  are  likely  to  represent  the  greatest 
threats  to  human  rights  and  democracy  in  the  years  ahead.  Unless  we  establish 
a  framework  for  responding  to  these  outrages  as  an  international  community 
under  law,  the  effort  to  expand  and  strengthen  democracy  will,  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  drown  in  a  sea  of  blood.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  only  the 
afflicted  countries  that  are  affected.  As  we  are  seeing  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  major 
civil  war  between  nationality  groups  inevitably  has  regional  consequences  and 
reverberations.  Unchecked,  such  conflict  could  destabilize  neighboring 
democracies  and  give  a  green  light  to  ultranationalists  and  ethnic  chauvinists 
throughout  a  region. 

Two  steps  are  vitally  important  for  meeting  this  challenge.  First,  we  must 
completely  overhaul  and  strengthen  the  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  capacities 
of  the  United  Nations.  Future  UN  security  missions  must  be  prepared  not  only 
to  stand  and  observe  but  to  fight  actively  to  make  and  enforce  peace.  Warring 
parties  that  clearly  reject  the  U.N.-mediated  peace  process  and  seek  monopoly 
power  by  force  -  such  as  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Serbian  armies,  UNTTA  in 
Angola,  and  quite  possibly  the  competing  warlords  in  Somalia  -  must  be  isolated 
internationally  and  confronted  military.  The  mission  of  U.N.  peacemaking 
forces  must  hie  clearly  articulated  and  authorized  by  the  Security  Council.  It  will 
require  -  if  the  civilized  world  is  serious  about  collective  security  -  much  greater 
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commitments  of  troops  and  weapons  and  fundamental  changes  in  operational 
structure  to  provide  much  more  effective  command  and  control,  as  I  detail  in  the 
recommendations  below. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  the  United  Nations  itself  as  an  institution 
capable  of  resolving  conflict  and  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.  This, 
too,  requires  major  institutional  reforms,  combatting  corruption,  pruning  rampant 
waste  and  overstaffing,  improving  performance  criteria  and  evaluation,  and 
enhancing  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  by  giving 
permanent  membership  to  Germany  and  Japan.  Many  good  reform  ideas  have 
recently  been  advanced,  including  the  creation  of  a  vigorous  and  autonomous 
inspector  general  within  the  U.N.  Unless  we  tackle  soon  the  hard  organizational 
issues,  the  U.N.  simply  will  not  have  the  legitimacy  and  capacity  to  meet  the 
urgent  challenges  ahead. 

A  final  key  international  challenge  is  to  deepen  coordination  among  our 
democratic  allies,  particularly  in  the  G-7  but  also  in  the  OECD  and  NATO,  in 
pursuit  of  democracy  and  global  stability.  The  United  States  must  continue  to 
lead  toward  these  ends;  recent  experience  has  shown  that  without  American 
leadership  the  democracies  usually  will  not  act.  But  the  stark  reality  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  world  is  that  we  no  longer  have  the  political  will  or  the  economic 
resources  to  go  it  alone.  Only  through  carefully  coordinated  and  intensively 
negotiated  collective  action  among  the  major  industrial  democracies  can  we 
mobilize  the  diplomatic,  economic  -  and  when  necessary  the  military  -  resources 
to  support  democracy  and  defend  peoples  at  risk. 

Domestic  Institutions 

Effectiveness  in  promoting  democracy  abroad  requires  reform  of  our  own 
institutions  at  home;  not  only  our  foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid  institutions,  but 
our  own  democratic  processes  as  well. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy,  we  need  to  put  a  greater 
emphasis  on  democracy  promotion  as  a  central  purpose  and  interest  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  This  will  require  rethinking  our  foreign  aid 
priorities  as  I  discuss  below,  and  also  the  instruments  for  delivering  them.  Both 
for  reasons  of  efficiency  and  because  of  the  political  sensitivities  involved,  direct 
democracy  promotion  programs  are  best  conducted  by  non-governmental 
organizations  like  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  the  Asia 
Foundation.  This  is  especially  true  for  assistance  to  political  organizations,  such 
as  parties,  and  to  various  interest  groups  and  civic  organizations  in  civil  society. 
As  I  will  explain  below,  AID  is  poorly  suited  to  undertake  most  types  of  political 
assistance  efforts,  and  some  portion  of  its  budget  should  therefore  be  redirected 
to  non-governmental  organizations. 
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A  foreign  policy  that  takes  seriously  the  goal  of  promoting  democracy  will 
also  have  to  rethink  foreign  aid  priorities,  conditioning  aid  on  respect  for 
pluralism  and  human  rights,  and  focusing  aid  more  heavily  on  programs  and 
countries  that  offer  hope  for  the  progress  of  democracy. 

An  important  structural  issue  for  the  U.S.  government  is  to  do  a  better  job 
of  coordinating  the  work  of  all  departments,  agencies,  and  programs  devoted  to 
international  democracy  assistance.  The  first  requirement,  which  the 
Administration  is  now  undertaking,  is  to  assess  systematically  what  each  agency 
is  doing  and  spending  in  this  regard.  Beyond  this,  the  Administration  should 
clearly  vest  in  one  office  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  all  U.S.  efforts  to 
support  and  promote  democracy  abroad.  Too  often  in  the  past,  agencies  and 
departments  have  been  operating  at  cross  purposes  or  with  poor  coordination. 
The  logical  place  to  vest  this  responsibility  is  either  in  the  National  Security 
Council  or  the  State  Department's  proposed  new  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Human 
Rights  and  Labor.  The  Administration's  plan  to  create  that  new  Bureau  (out  of 
the  existing  Bureau  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs)  and  to  lodge  it 
under  a  new  Undersecretary  for  Global  Affairs  is  an  excellent  idea  highly 
deserving  of  Congressional  support.  This  will  make  the  State  Department  a  more 
effective  and  coherent  actor  in  promoting  democracy. 

Just  as  we  cannot  be  strong  abroad  if  we  are  not  strong  at  home,  in  our 
economy  and  social  fabric,  so  we  cannot  be  effective  in  promoting  democracy 
abroad  unless  we  make  it  work  better  at  home.  One  of  the  things  that  most 
impresses  me  in  visiting  other  countries  is  the  close  attention  that  other  peoples  - 
and  particularly  other  freedom-loving  peoples  -  pay  to  politics  in  the  United 
States.  International  scrutiny  of  our  own  democracy  is  increasing  with  the 
communications  revolution  and  the  spread  of  CNN,  the  BBC,  and  other 
international  news  media  into  an  increasing  number  of  homes  and  offices  around 
the  world.  Increasingly,  citizens  and  elites  abroad  know  what  our  own  people  do: 
that  the  quality  of  democracy  in  the  United  States  is  being  seriously  compromised 
by  the  growing,  unaccountable  power  of  lobbyists,  political  action  committees, 
and  "soft-money"  campaign  contributors.  It  would  be  hypocritical  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  its  democracy  promotion  efforts  abroad  without  seeking  to 
reform  its  own  institutions  at  home.  Congress  must  realize  it  is  not  only  the 
American  people  but  the  whole  world  that  is  watching  whether  it  will  muster  the 
courage  to  adopt  this  year  serious  reforms  with  respect  to  campaign  finance  and 
lobbying. 

Strategic  Partners  and  Regional  Priorities 

Promoting  democracy  abroad  must  be  a  global  effort.  If  we  conceive  of 
democracy  as  a  continuous  phenomenon,  rather  than  something  that  is  merely 
"present"  or  "absent,"  then  there  is  some  possibility  for  democratic  progress 
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virtually  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  no  country  should  be  written  off.  The 
most  important  requirement  for  rapid  democratic  progress  is  not  a  high  level  of 
wealth  but  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  a  country's  elite,  and  among  key  groups 
in  civil  society,  to  make  democracy  work.  Where  we  find  that,  even  in  poor  and 
peripheral  countries  such  as  Nepal,  we  should  support  it  with  more  political 
assistance  and  foreign  aid. 

In  strategic  terms,  however,  it  remains  true  that  some  countries  are  more 
important  than  others,  both  to  our  own  immediate  national  security  and  to  the 
emerging  shape  of  the  "new  world  order." 

For  the  future  of  democracy  and  international  security,  there  is  no  more 
important  assistance  priority  in  the  world  today  than  Russia.  Its  direct  military 
threat  to  the  United  States,  with  its  massive  nuclear  arsenal,  is  only  one  reason 
why.  Strategically,  Russia's  cooperation  in  regional  crises,  peirticularly 
Yugoslavia,  and  in  controlling  the  proliferation  of  missiles  and  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  is  of  even  more  pressing  concern.  And  politically,  what 
happens  in  Russia  will  have  a  huge  impact  on  developments  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia.  The  collapse  of  democracy  (however  partial  it  may  be  now) 
in  Russia  would  have  important  demonstration  effects  throughout  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  legitimizing  the  authoritarian  regimes  already  in  place  and 
putting  democrats  on  the  defensive  everywhere.  Moreover,  with  25  million 
Russians  living  in  the  non-Russian  states  of  the  former  USSR,  in  boundaries  that 
are  disputed  and  under  political  and  economic  conditions  that  many  Russians 
regard  as  humiliating,  the  prospects  for  violent  conflict  are  rising,  and  could 
explode  into  what  Russia  expert  John  Dunlop  terms  "a  Yugoslavia  writ  large"  if 
reactionary,  ultra-nationalist  forces  take  power  in  Moscow. 

Only  continued  progress  toward  democracy  and  a  market  economy  can 
preveru  Russia  from  descending  into  a  violent,  belligerent  ultranationalism  that 
would  once  again  directly  threaten  the  United  States  and  the  interests  of  peace 
and  human  rights  throughout  the  region.  There  is  no  more  important  priority  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world  than  to  assist  Russia  as  much  as  possible,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  continue  on  the  course  of  political  and  economic  reform. 

A  second  general  priority  is  to  consolidate  the  major  democratic  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  decade,  particularly  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Many  of  these  countries  have  realistic  prospects  for  achieving  this 
consolidation  if  they  can  continue  to  reform  their  economic  and  political 
institutions.  The  changes  required  in  Eastern  Europe  are,  of  course,  much  more 
sweeping  and  disruptive,  and  the  dangers  probably  much  greater.  But  because 
these  two  regions  are  so  geographically  proximate  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
democratic  allies  in  Europe,  their  democratic  futures  are  of  great  importance. 
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Within  our  own  hemisphere,  there  is  no  more  important  country  for  the 
United  States  than  Mexico.  Free  trade  will  help  both  of  our  countries,  but  we 
must  appreciate  that  trade  cannot  be  truly  "free"  when  the  political  system  of  one 
of  the  trading  partners  is  not  free.  Serious  problems  of  trade  union  control  from 
above,  repression  of  populju-  movements,  and  undemocratic  elections  still  exist 
in  Mexico.  It  is  not  enough  to  invest  in  Mexico's  economic  future,  important  as 
that  is.  We  must  do  more  to  encourage  real  democratization  in  Mexico  if  it  is  to 
become  a  stable  and  mature  economic  partner  of  the  U.S. 

Some  obvious  challenges  loom  as  priorities  in  Asia  as  well.  Four 
emerging  East  Asian  democracies  could  achieve  consolidation  in  this  decade: 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.  All  four  are  very  important 
to  the  future  of  the  region  and  to  the  United  States.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are 
increasingly  important  trading  partners  of  the  United  States.  South  Korea  and  the 
Philippines  figure  prominently  in  the  security  of  East  Asia.  By  achieving  stable 
democracy  along  with  a  highly  industrialized  economy,  Taiwan  would  become  - 
is  in  fact  now  becoming  -  a  potent  influence  upon  China  itself.  With  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  President,  Kim  Young  Sam,  deeply  committed  to  the 
consolidation  of  democracy  and  highly  qualified  politically  to  lead  toward  this 
end,  South  Korea  merits  particularly  warm  support  from  the  United  States  at  this 
pivotal  moment  in  its  history.  The  Philippines  remains  a  vital  ally,  and  has 
recently  made  democratic  progress  with  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power  following 
a  free  and  fair  presidential  election.  This  is  a  hopeful  trend,  but  the  country 
remains  mired  in  deep  economic  and  social  problems  that  must  be  addressed  with 
far-reaching  reforms. 

Thciiland  is  a  country  whose  importance  has  not  sufficiently  been 
appreciated  in  this  country  in  recent  years.  With  the  restoration  of  democracy  as 
a  result  of  courageous  popular  mobilization  last  year,  Thailand  could  become  an 
anchor  for  stability  and  democratic  development  in  Southeast  Asia.  Currently, 
Thailand  is  the  only  ASEAN  country  that  combines  a  (tentative)  democracy  with 
rapid  economic  growth.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  "pragmatism"  in  foreign 
affairs  and  powerful,  unaccountable  military  and  business  interests  have  driven 
it  to  trade  with  the  Khmer  Rouge,  in  defiance  of  U.N.  sanctions,  and  with  a 
military  regime  in  Burma  that  is  among  the  worst  abusers  of  human  rights  in  the 
contemporary  world.  With  Cambodia  and  Burma  on  either  side  of  its  long  and 
porous  borders,  Thailand  is  strategically  placed  in  Southeast  Asia.  A 
diplomatically  skillful  nation,  it  could  help  enormously  to  impose  effective 
economic  sanctions  against  both  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  military  junta  in 
Rangoon,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  its  services  to  draw  these  stubbornly 
anti-Western  forces  into  negotiations  that  would  bring  a  halt  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  sabotage  of  the  peace  process  in  Cambodia  and  the  military's  war  against 
the  democratic  forces  and  national  minorities  in  Burma. 
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One  of  the  richest  countries  in  natural  resources  in  Asia,  Burma  is  not 
only  a  human  rights  and  humanitarian  disaster  but  a  growing  security  problem  for 
the  entire  region,  as  China  projects  its  military  strength  deep  into  alliance  with 
the  Burmese  dictatorship,  the  State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council 
(SLORC),  while  seeking  ports  and  bases  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  We  should 
urgently  seek  a  negotiated  and  democratic  solution  to  the  four  decades  of  civil 
war  in  Burma.  Our  goal  must  be  to  force  the  SLORC  to  hand  over  power  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  democratic  forces,  led  by  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  which 
massively  won  the  1990  People's  Assembly  elections  and  now  struggle  for 
democracy  against  great  odds  through  a  broad  coalition  government  based  in 
exile.  Thailand  could  play  a  vital  role  in  bringing  such  a  settlement  about,  but 
China  is  most  crucial  of  all,  and  the  cooperation  of  other  key  countries  in  the 
region  -  Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  -  and  of  other  arms  suppliers  and 
investors  must  also  be  obtained.  Not  only  are  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
regional  security  at  stake  here,  but  in  an  important  sense  our  own  national 
security  as  well.  Burma  remains  the  world's  largest  producer  of  opium 
(estimated  to  account  for  some  60  percent  of  the  heroin  on  U.S.  streets^,  and  the 
SLORC  (or  at  least  many  of  its  officers)  is  deeply  implicated  in  this  ugly  trade. 

The  most  important  long-term  challenge  for  democracy  promotion  in  Asia 
is,  of  course,  China  itself.  It  is  important  to  be  realistic  about  China,  however. 
There  seems  little  prospect  at  the  moment  of  a  dramatic  breakdown  of  the  regime 
akin  to  the  1991  collapse  of  communism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the  rapid 
emergence  of  a  dynamic  private  enterprise  sector  and  increasingly  independent 
organizations,  universities,  think  tanks,  publications,  and  local  government 
authorities  is  relentlessly  dissolving  the  foundations  of  communist  domination  in 
China.  Our  interest  -  both  strategically  and  from  the  standpoint  of  democracy 
promotion  -  is  to  stimulate  further  progress  toward  social  pluralism  and  a  market 
economy  while  pressing  the  communist  regime  in  Beijing  to  improve  its  human 
rights  record  and  to  govern  more  flexibly  and  tolerantly.  Realism  is  needed  in 
another  respect,  as  well.  We  have  an  extraordinarily  long  list  of  bilateral 
concerns  with  regard  to  China.  At  the  top  of  that  list  must  be  to  gain  real 
cooperation  from  China  in  halting  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  ballistic 
missiles,  and  other  dangerous  military  hardware  and  technologies.  We  have 
major  trade  concerns  as  well,  and  moral  and  political  concerns  about  China's 
behavior  with  respect  to  Burma,  Tibet,  and  Hong  Kong.  This  long  list 
underscores  the  n^  to  look  to  long-term  social  and  economic  changes  as  the 
primary  force  that  will  promote  democratization  within  China. 

Another  country  to  which  the  United  States  should  pay  more  attention  in 
the  coming  years  is  Indonesia.  The  fourth  most  populous  country  in  the  world, 
containing  the  largest  Muslim  population  of  any  single  country,  Indonesia  is  a 
country  of  substantial  and  growing  political  importance.  A  vast  archipelago 
astride  crucial  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  linking  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
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Indonesia  is  also  extremely  significant  strategically.  With  President  Soeharto 
advancing  in  age  and  passing  a  quarter  century  in  power,  and  with  economic 
development  generating  increasing  social  pluralism  -  including  an  emerging 
middle  class  and  autonomous  NGO  sector  -  Indonesia  is  coming  under  increasing 
pressure  for  liberalizing  political  change.  It  is  very  much  in  the  U.S.  interest  to 
support  and  encourage  Indonesia's  peaceful  political  evolution  toward  democracy. 

In  the  Middle  East,  there  remains  a  widespread  consensus  in  the  United 
States  on  the  importance  of  continued  support  for  Israel  as  our  most  durable  and 
democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  This  should  not  change.  But  we  have 
another  long-time,  durable,  and  (for  most  of  the  last  thirty  years)  substantially 
democratic  ally  in  the  region,  Turkey,  and  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  it. 

No  country  of  comparable  size  and  economic  development  is  more 
important  to  the  new  world  order  than  Turkey.  Bordering  Greece,  Bulgaria,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Syria,  straddling  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  strategically  situated  countries  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world.  With  Iran  feverishly  trying  to  export  its  fundamentalist  revolution 
throughout  the  Islamic  world,  and  with  Saudi  Arabia  still  in  the  grip  of  a  highly 
authoritarian  and  religiously  conservative  regime,  Turkey  is  the  one  country  in 
the  region  with  the  resources  and  prestige  to  foster  political  and  cultural 
development  hospitable  to  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  predominantly  Muslim 
country  that  provides  a  model  for  reconciling  Islam  with  democracy  and 
modernization.  As  such,  a  democratically  stable,  economically  dynamic,  and 
geopolitically  influential  Turkey  could  have  an  enormous  positive  impact  on  the 
development  of  the  Muslim  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  potentially 
some  Arab  republics  of  the  Middle  East  as  well.  It  is  strongly  in  our  nationsd 
interest  to  help  Turkey  consolidate  its  democracy  and  develop  as  a  regional 
economic  and  political  power. 

In  the  Arab  world,  some  possibilities  for  democratic  development  are 
emerging  in  Yemen,  Jordan,  and  elsewhere.  But  increasingly,  political 
liberalization  is  feared  as  opening  the  door  to  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  takeover. 
The  spread  of  radical  Islamic  fundamentalist  regimes  in  the  region  would 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  West  and  a  harsh  setback  for  democratic  hopes 
in  the  region.  But  we  must  ask  why  fundamentalist  Islam  is  spreading  in  the 
region  (and  in  Asia  and  Africa)  before  we  can  intelligently  confront  the  challenge. 
Clearly,  Iran  is  playing  a  dangerous  subversive  role,  as  is  the  equally 
irresponsible  regime  in  Sudan.  But  fundamentalist  movements  are  thriving  in  a 
context  of  niassive  poverty,  inequality,  and  corruption  and  decadence  on  the  part 
of  ruling  elites.  The  fundamentalists  challenge  ruling  orders  that  fail  to  speak  to 
the  spiritual  needs  for  meaning  and  social  needs  for  justice  of  suffering  and 
insecure  people.  Even  where  poverty  per  se  is  not  the  issue,  as  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
many  of  diese  other  factors  remain  highly  salient  The  crucial  point  we  must  come 
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to  understand  -  and  convey  forcefully  to  our  allies  in  the  region  -  is  that  refffession 
cannot,  in  and  of  itself,  defeat  the  challenge  of  radical,  fundamentalist  Islamic 
movements.  Unless  these  movements  are  contained  through  a  rule  of  law;  unless 
these  regimes  embark  on  strategies  of  far-reaching  social,  political,  and  economic 
reform;  and  unless  social  and  political  groups  espousing  democratic  visions  of 
change  arc  given  the  freedom  to  mobilize  and  express  themselves,  the 
authoritarian  regimes  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  at  increased  risk  of  falling  under 
the  weight  of  fundamentalist  pressures.  It  is  vital  that  we  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
Iranian  revolution  and  of  the  unconditional  support  we  gave  for  so  long  to  the 
Shah.  All  the  aid  and  military  backing  in  the  world  cannot  save  a  regime  that  is 
rotting  at  the  core  and  losing  its  base  of  legitimacy.  We  must  not  wait  -  as  we  did 
in  Iran  -  until  it  is  to  late  to  press  for  fundamental  f)olitical  and  social  reform. 
Many  American  experts  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  fate  of  our  most 
pivotal  Arab  ally,  Egypt. 

Finally  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  there  are  three  crucial  challenges.  One  is 
to  support  the  political  and  economic  development  of  those  countries  that  appear 
seriously  to  be  embracing  democracy  and  economic  reform.  There  are  many 
experiments  under  way,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  which  ones  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  But  there  are  a  number  of  small  countries  that  will  bear  watching  and 
perhaps  merit  substantial  investments  of  support,  including,  among  the  new 
democracies  of  Africa,  Zambia,  Namibia,  Ghana,  Benin,  and  Senegal.  A  second 
challenge  is  to  support  the  process  of  democratization  in  the  three  major  African 
countries  whose  economic  power  and  democratic  potential  make  them  important 
to  the  West  and  influential  throughout  Africa:  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  and  Kenya. 
In  each  country,  the  transition  to  democracy  has  been  resisted  and  heavily 
manipulated  by  the  ruling  regime.  Already,  it  has  been  practically  aborted  in 
Kenya  and  seriously  compromised  in  Nigeria.  South  Africa  is  making  hopeful 
progress,  and  success  in  its  transition  could  provide  an  engine  for  economic 
development  and  democratic  change  throughout  southern  Africa.  South  Africa 
merits  strong  support  from  the  West  at  this  turning  point  in  its  history.  Finally, 
there  are  the  countries  where  human  rights  may  be  defined  primarily  in  terms  of 
ending  (or  avoiding)  anarchy  and  civil  war.  Unfortunately,  this  list  is  growing 
rapidly,  including  not  only  Somalia,  Angola,  and  Mozambique  but  Liberia, 
Sudan,  and  soon  perhaps  Zaire  on  a  catastrophic  scale.  The  United  Nations 
cannot  bring  adequate  force  to  bear  in  all  these  situations.  Thus,  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed,  as  in  Zaire,  on  preventing  the  outbreak  of  chaos  and  therefore 
using  the  combined  economic  and  diplomatic  leverage  of  the  West  to  broker 
settlements. 
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Current  (and  Recent  Past)  U.S.  Policy  and  Programs 

Fortunately,  the  concern  for  promoting  democracy  and  human  rights 
abroad  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support  in  the  United  States  and  has  steadily 
evolved  over  the  last  four  administrations,  two  Democratic  and  two  Republican. 
President  Clinton  inherits  some  strong  formal,  rhetorical,  and  institutional 
commitments  to  democracy  promotion,  but  these  have  not  always  been 
implemented  consistently  and  effectively  in  the  past.  During  the  election 
campaign,  in  Secretary  Christopher's  confirmation  hearings,  and  in  other  recent 
pronouncements.  President  Clinton  and  his  foreign  policy  team  have  articulated 
a  strong  commitment  to  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  human  rights  as  a  major 
purpose  of  American  foreign  policy.  Appropriately,  they  have  also  identified 
support  for  democracy  and  economic  reform  in  Russia  as  a  particular  priority. 
Rather  than  assess  in  detail  the  still-unfolding  policy  of  the  new  administration, 
I  will  briefly  highlight  a  few  issues  surrounding  our  foreign  policy  and  aid 
programs. 


Country  and  Regional  Policies 

The  initiatives  President  Clinton  is  reported  to  be  preparing  to  increase 
assistance  to  Russia  are  urgently  needed  and  should  be  supported  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  near  term,  Russia  needs  debt  relief,  a  multi-billion  dollar 
program  of  support  to  stabilize  the  ruble,  and  a  program  of  similar  scope  to 
provide  a  social  safety  net  for  key  groups  that  will  be  negatively  affected  by 
economic  reform,  especially  pensioners  and  workers  laid  off  in  the  shutdown  of 
inefficient  industries.  Stability  and  order  may  also  require  aid  to  increase  the 
legitimate  pay  of  the  police,  military,  and  civil  service.  Although  concerns  for 
accountability  and  proper  management  in  the  handling  of  these  funds  are  well 
placed,  the  West  will  need  to  relax  other  elements  of  standard  conditionality  for 
IMF  assistance.  It  is  difficult  to  expect  Boris  Yeltsin  to  bite  the  hard  bullets  of 
further  economic  reform,  especially  in  Russia's  currently  precarious  political 
climate,  until  substantial  aid  is  in  place  to  help  cushion  the  blow.  More  assistance 
is  also  needed  toward  the  long  term  goal  of  developing  a  private  enterprise 
economy,  through  enterprise  funds  to  provide  seed  loans  for  small-scale 
entrepreneurs  and  expanded  technical  assistance  through  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Democracy  Corps. 

Former  President  Nixon  is  absolutely  right:  We  and  our  allies  have 
moved  too  slowly  and  hesitantly  to  respond  to  this  historic  and  potentially  fleeting 
oiqx>itunity  for  democracy  in  Russia.  The  stakes  are  simply  too  great  to  proceed 
in  a  ddiberate,  incremental  foshion.  We  must  put  our  weight  and  resources 
firmly  behind  the  cause  of  democratic  reform  in  Russia,  even  if  it  requires  that 
we  take  some  risks  in  doing  so.    And  we  must  persuade  the  Europeans  and 
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especially  the  Japanese  to  do  so  as  well.  President  Nixon  is  also  right  to  propose 

that  the  Japanese  suspend  for  the  time  being  their  conditioning  of  aid  on  the 

return  of  the  Kuril  islands.     The  manner  in  which  we  offer  assistance  is  also 

important.  Russians  are  increasingly  resentful  of  Western  "experts"  who  breeze 

into  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg  for  a  brief  period,  arrogantly  dictating  solutions 

with  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  culture,  or  its  language.    American  and 

Western  specialists  can  contribute  much  to  Russia's  transition,  but  only  if  they 

bring  with  their  skills  and  experience  some  empathy  for  Russia's  plight,  respect 

for  its  culture,  and  capacity  to  speak  the  language.    Diplomatically,  Russia  must 

be  treated  and  consulted  seriously  as  a  full  participant  in  an  expanded  alliance  of 

democratic  powers  -  and  not  as  a  defeated  enemy.  As  Nixon  writes,  "Russia  did 

not  lose  the  cold  war.  The  communists  did."  We  learned  after  World  War  I  the 

costs  to  world  peace  of  humiliating  an  enemy  that  was  defeated  but  not  destroyed. 

Russia  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  is  vital  that  it  not  become  an  enemy  again. 

In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  time  for  a  reassessment  of  U.S.  policy  toward  a 
number  of  the  Arab  states.  It  is  not  enough  to  reward  friendly  regimes  in  the 
region  with  economic  aid  and  security  assistance.  We  must  press  these  regimes 
to  mount  serious  assaults  on  corruption,  social  injustice,  and  oppression  (including 
the  blatant  oppression  of  women  in  some  of  these  societies),  and  encourage  their 
movement  toward  political  liberalization  and  a  rule  of  law.  Such  goals  are  not 
inconsistent  with  a  firm  and  vigilant  stance  toward  groups  that  seek  to  overthrow 
the  state  through  violence.  Again,  we  should  persuade  Europe  and  Japan  to  join 
us  in  conveying  this  message,  and  in  reducing  or  eliminating  aid  to  regimes  that 
steadfastly  refuse  to  reform. 

In  the  Americas,  ratification  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
could  do  much  to  stimulate  economic  growth  in  all  three  countries  and  improve 
the  social  foundations  for  democracy  in  Mexico.  But  this  will  only  happen  if  firm 
guarantees  are  obtained  for  the  protection  of  workers'  rights  (as  well  as  the 
environment)  in  Mexico,  and  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified  until  Mexico  has 
made  clear  and  legally  binding  commitments  in  these  regards.  Ratification  should 
also  be  conditioned  on  specific  and  credible  commitments  from  the  Mexican 
government  to  proceed  with  political  reforms  -  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  elsewhere  -  that  will  make  Mexico  genuinely 
democratic.  Thereafter,  the  U.S.  should  proceed  with  its  NAFTA  partners  to 
extend  the  treaty  into  a  hemispheric  free  trade  zone.  As  the  Inter-American 
dialogue  has  recommended  in  its  latest  annual  report,  entry  into  an  expanded 
NAFTA  should  be  conditioned  (as  entry  into  the  EC  is)  on  a  commitment  to 
democratic  governance.  Negotiations  should  begin  soon  to  add  those  countries, 
such  as  Chile,  that  can  meet  this  political  condition  (and  certain  basic  economic 
ones).  I  would  highly  recommend  to  you  as  well  the  other  recommendations  of 
the  Inter-American  dialogue.  Some  of  particular  relevance  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  democracy  include  the  following:     expanding  assistance  for  democratic 
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institution-building;  pressing  governments  to  accept  international  election  monitors 
wherever  elections  are  threatened  by  fraud  or  violence;  reducing  military 
expenditures  and  forces;  strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  OAS  to  respond  to 
democratic  breakdowns,  including  (where  negotiations  fail  to  bring  the  restoration 
of  democracy)  the  orchestration  of  collective  sanctions;  and  giving  greater 
emphasis  in  foreign  aid  and  multilateral  lending  to  reducing  the  staggering  levels 
of  poverty  and  inequality  in  the  region,  and  encouraging  national  policies  toward 
that  end. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Democratic  Assistance 

In  recent  years,  we  have  not  only  strengthened  our  formal  commitment  to 
democracy  worldwide,  but  we  have  actually  been  doing  more  concretely  to 
support  and  advance  the  democratic  trend.  Since  it  launched  its  "Democracy 
Initiative"  in  1990,  AID  has  established  democracy  promotion  as  a  central  aim  of 
its  assistance  programs,  and  has  funded  a  number  of  activities  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  legal,  electoral,  civic,  and  other  institutional  dimensions  of  democratic 
development.  In  addition,  many  of  AID's  more  traditional  programs  -  helping 
private  enterprise,  research,  and  higher  education  -  benefit  democracy  in  the  long 
term  by  enhancing  its  economic  and  social  foundations.  As  of  about  a  year  ago, 
USIA  missions  in  85  countries  had  undertaken  132  projects  in  that  agency's 
initiative  for  "Building  Democratic  Institutions,"  and  another  215  of  its  projects 
were  devoted  to  related  themes  such  as  market-oriented  economies  and  the  free 
flow  of  information.  Attention  to  democracy  has  also  been  increasing  in  USIA 
publications  and  radio  programming  in  the  Voice  of  America.  Through  the  Peace 
Corps  and  other  technical  and  economic  assistance  programs,  we  are  now  trying 
to  aid  the  transitions  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Particularly  significant  has  been  the  work  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  which  has  increased  the  scope  of  its  programs  with  greater  funding. 
Its  FY93  allocation  in  the  USIA  budget  totalled  $30  million  and  was 
supplemented  by  various  grants  from  AID.  NED  is  one  of  the  most  important 
innovations  in  our  democracy  promotion  efforts  over  the  last  decade.  On  a  very 
small  budget,  NED  and  its  four  core  grantees  have  done  an  enormous  amount  to 
facilitate  free  and  fair  elections;  help  develop  democratic  legislatures,  local 
governments  and  political  parties;  assist  democratic  mass  media;  promote  more 
democratic  civil-military  relations;  strengthen  autonomous  trade  unions,  civic 
education  efforts,  human  rights  groups  and  other  forces  in  civil  society;  and  foster 
market-oriented  policies  and  institutions.  These  achievements  have  come  in  a 
highly  cost-effective  manner,  with  considerably  thinner  bureaucracy  and  more 
rapid  responses  to  emerging  needs  and  opportunities  than  are  typically  found  in 
government  agencies.  And  because  NED  is  not  a  government  agency,  it  has 
more  freedom  not  only  to  support  grassroots  democratic  forces  in  emerging 
democracies  but  to  aid  democratic  movements  trying  to  open  such  closed  societies 
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as  Burma,  China,  Cuba,  Iraq,  and  Vietnam.  Many  of  the  democratic 
breakthroughs  of  the  past  decade  -  from  Poland  to  Chile  to  the  Philippines, 
Nicaragua,  Zambia,  and  Namibia  -  have  been  significantly  advanced  by  timely 
assistance  from  NED  and  effective  election  monitoring  assistance  from  the  two 
party  institutes,  NDI  and  IRI. 

Similar  praise  is  due  for  the  work  of  The  Asia  Foundation,  which  devotes 
the  vast  majority  of  its  $16,693  million  FY93  Congressional  allocation  to 
strengthening  democratic  institutions  and  process.  With  14  field  offices  in  Asia 
and  40  years  of  experience  in  institutional  development  in  the  region.  The  Asia 
Foundation  has  become  a  model  for  what  American  NGOs  can  do  to  promote 
development  and  democracy  abroad.  In  31  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  nations 
(including  some  former  Soviet  republics  in  Central  Asia),  The  Asia  Foundation 
works  on  many  areas  of  institutional  development,  doing  intensively  in  Asia  many 
of  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  NED  family  of  organizations  does  worldwide.  Its 
legislative  programs  support  and  strengthen  planning,  computerization,  research 
and  information  services,  legal  drafting,  committee  operations,  budgetary 
oversight,  policy  analysis,  public  hearings,  and  citizen  monitoring  of  legislatures 
(as  well  as  other  parts  of  government)  throughout  non-communist  Asia.  Other 
political  assistance  programs  assist  efforts  at  constitutional  reform,  help  to 
strenghten  the  rule  of  law,  advance  dialogue  on  civil-military  issues,  support 
efforts  by  the  media  to  monitor  government  performace,  and  promote  citizen 
understanding  of  and  participation  in  democratic  policymaking.  The  Foundation 
fills  a  particularly  important  niche  by  aiding  the  development  of  civil  society  in 
the  traditionally  state-dominated  countries  of  Asia.  It  provides  assistance  to  scores 
of  independent  citizen's  organizations  devoted  to  legal  aid,  human  rights,  civic 
education,  election  monitoring,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  women,  the 
environment,  consumers,  professionals,  and  grassroots  development. 

Many  dimensions  of  the  Asia  Foundation's  approach  are  worth  replicating 
in  U.S.  democracy  promotion  efforts:  a  long-term  presence  and  perspective, 
which  allows  for  an  emphasis  on  incremental  change;  intimate  knowledge  of  each 
country  and  sensitivity  to  its  culture;  extensive  individual  and  institutional 
contacts,  both  in  and  out  of  government;  research  programs  that  complement  the 
grants  activity;  and  concern  tor  strengthening  regional  cross-country  ties  through 

intra-Asian   exchanges   and   seminars   (as   opposed   to  the  costlier  and   less 
appropriate  route  of  always  bringing  people  to  the  U.S.). 

With  programs  like  these,  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  are 
not  doing  nearly  enough  and  we  are  not  spending  enough  to  promote  democracy 
abroad.  It  is  a  difficult  and  inevitably  somewhat  subjective  exercise  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  funding  we  currently  devote  to  democracy  promotion  efforts. 
If  one  takes  the  more  than  $100  million  in  the  AID  budget,  all  of  the  funding  for 
NED,  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  democracy  efforts  of  related  nongovernmental 
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organizations,  U.S.  assistance  for  democracy  abroad  probably  totals  less  than 
$200  million.  Adding  (as  a  generous  estimate  of  its  programs  in  this  area)  20 
percent  of  the  roughly  $1  billion  USIA  budget,  our  total  effort  may  perhaps  be 
in  the  range  of  $400  million.  With  our  foreign  aid  budget  totalling  $14  to  15 
billion,  this  is  not  a  very  significant  sum  in  proportional  terms.  If  we  consider 
only  aid  programs,  we  are  spending  less  than  two  percent  on  democracy 
promotion.  If  we  combine  foreign  aid  with  all  USIA  spending,  the  proportion  of 
entire  spending  that  is  devoted  to  democracy  rises  to  something  less  than  three 
percent. 

My  key  point  is  this:  We  should  devote  a  greater  share  of  our  spending 
on  international  programs  to  democracy  promotion.  A  sensible  short-term  goal 
would  be  to  double  our  overall  spending  for  democracy  promotion,  particularly 
in  direct  forms  of  institution-building  and  democratic  assistance.  This  would  not 
call  for  an  increase  in  foreign  aid,  but  rather  a  redirection  of  a  modest  amount  of 
it  -  perhaps  $200  million  -  from  economic  and  military  assistance  to  democracy 
promotion.  This  follows  logically  from  the  realization  that  foreign  assistance  for 
institutional  change  is  the  best  way  to  produce  lasting  improvements  in 
development.  Humanitarian  assistance,  after  all,  only  keeps  people  alive  and 
healthy  at  a  particular  moment  in  time,  and  even  development  assistance  may 
prove  ineffective  if  it  does  not  occur  within  a  political  context  conducive  to 
broad-based  national  development,  accountable  governance,  and  human  rights. 
Investments  in  institution-building  and  institutional  change  will  give  us  the 
greatest  possible  leverage  for  our  foreign  assistance  dollars. 

This  leads  to  a  second  change  needed  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  We 
must  get  much  tougher  about  conditionality,  and  be  prepared  to  cut  off  support 
for  regimes  that  are  not  serious  about  reform.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
every  country  can  or  will  institute  democracy  any  time  soon,  but  we  can  expect 
from  all  our  foreign  aid  recipients  certain  basic  minimum  standards  with  respect 
to  human  rights,  pluralism,  and  accountability.  Development  assistance  and 
economic  support  to  foreign  governments  should  be  conditioned  on  these  broad, 
generic,  and  non-ethnocentric  principles,  which  are  detailed  below  in  my 
recommendations. 

Finally,  we  should  shift  the  locus  of  much  of  our  spending  for  institutional 
development,  and  especially  democracy  promotion,  from  AID  to  non- 
governmental organizations  like  NED,  The  Asia  Foundation,  and  the  African- 
American  Institute.  AID  is  simply  not  well  suited  to  be  the  lead  organization  and 
primary  funder  of  U.S.  democracy  promotion  efforts.  To  begin  with,  its  historic 
specialization  and  the  training  of  most  of  its  staff  lie  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
demographic  areas  of  development.  Because  it  is  a  comprehensive  aid 
organization  driven  by  multiple  goals  and  interests,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  democracy  promotion  at  the  top  of  its  agenda.  As  part  of  the  U.S. 
government,  it  is  inherently  subject  to  more  suspicion  and  constraints  than  are 
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nongovernmental  donor  organizations.  This  greatly  limits  what  AID  can  do  to 
support  political  parties,  election  monitoring,  independent  civic  mobilization, 
human  rights  work,  and  other  sensitive  activities  that  might  be  seen  as  threatening 
by  the  state  or  other  powerful  elites.  Finally,  although  it  is  blessed  with  a  great 
many  highly  talented  and  dedicated  career  officials,  AID's  cost-effectiveness  is 
seriously  affected  by  its  dense  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy.  Because  it  is  laden 
with  many  layers  of  authority,  multiple  bureaus,  countless  divisions,  ponderous 
decision  mechanisms,  and  tedious  reviewing,  reporting,  and  auditing  procedures, 
AID  is  unable  to  move  with  the  speed  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  rapidly 
opening  opportunities  and  democratic  crisis  situations.  In  addition,  congressionally 
mandated  restrictions  prevent  AID  from  providing  assistance  (even  to 
nongovernmental  organizations)  in  countries  where  governments  have  come  to 
power  through  coups,  or  are  in  arrears  in  repaying  debts  to  the  U.S.,  or  lack 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.  Such  countries  are  often  precisely  the  ones 
must  urgently  in  need  of  democratic  assistance. 

Because  of  these  problems,  AID  has  been  making  large  grants  for  specific 
countries  and  programs  to  The  Asia  Foundation,  the  NED  organizations,  and 
other  non-governmental  donors.  Qn  fact,  a  significant  proportion  of  The  Asia 
Foundation's  democratic  programming  and  roughly  half  of  its  $28  million  total 
program  budget  now  derives  from  AID  grants,  which  total  $16.7  million  for 
FY93).  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  solution  for  two  reasons.  First,  much 
organizational  time  and  energy  is  wasted  applying  for,  processing,  and  auditing 
these  transfers  of  funds.  And  second,  the  organizations  themselves  know  better 
than  AID  how  these  funds  can  best  be  spent  to  promote  democracy.  We  could 
get  much  more  mileage  from  our  democracy  promotion  dollars  if  these  funds 
were  taken  out  of  the  AID  budget  and  passed  directly,  through  Congressional 
allocations,  to  the  non-governmental  donors.  This  would  entail  significant 
increases  in  the  current  allocations  to  NED  ($30  million,  through  the  USIA 
budget)  and  for  the  Asia  Foundation  ($16,693  million  in  the  State  Department 
budget).  The  Administration  has  proposed  for  FY94  a  $20  million  increase  for 
NED  but  none  for  The  Asia  Foundation.  Democracy  promotion  would  be  served, 
at  a  very  modest  reduction  of  the  AID  budget,  by  a  $15-20  million  increase  for 
the  Asia  Foundation  and  an  even  larger  one  for  NED. 


Policy  Recommendations 

The  above  analyses  may  be  summarized  and  distilled  into  the  following 
policy  recommendations.  Many  of  these  build  on  directions  in  which  we  are 
already  headed.  Some  of  them  would  represent  a  new  departure.  A  few  will 
require  real  vision  and  courage  from  the  Congress  and  the  President.  All  of  them 
would,  I  believe,  significantly  advance  the  cause  of  democratic  reform  and 
development  around  the  world. 
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Foreign  Aid  and  Democratic  Assistance 

1.  Total  U.S.  spending  for  democracy  assistance  should  be  increased 
significantly  over  the  coming  years.  A  reasonable  goal  would  be  to  double 
current  expenditures  for  aiding  development  of  the  political  and  societal 
infrastructures  of  democracy  from  roughly  $200  million  to  $400  million  in  the 
foreign  aid  and  democracy  assistance  budgets.  These  additional  funds  can  come 
from  redirecting  a  small  share  of  existing  expenditures  in  development  assistance, 
economic  support,  and  military  assistance. 

2.  USIA  should  increase  the  proportion  of  its  total  expenditures  that  is 
devoted  to  advancing  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  democracy.  Democracy 
promotion  should  also  continue  to  receive  growing  emphasis  in  such  existing 
USIA  programs  as  scholarly  exchanges,  foreign  visitors'  programs,  lecture  tours, 
and  publications  support.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on  promoting  exchanges 
among  democratic  political  and  civic  leaders  in  various  developing  and  post- 
communist  countries,  and  somewhat  less  on  expensive  tours  of  the  United  States. 

3.  AID  and  USIA  should  seek  to  encourage  and  support  development  of 
regional  centers  of  democratic  training,  assistance,  and  institution-building,  like 
those  which  exist  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  (e.g.  the  Inter-American  Court 
and  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Center  for  Electoral  Assistance  (CAPEL), 
and  the  OAS  Unit  for  Democracy).  Comparable  structures  could  be  particularly 
valuable  within  the  framework  of  existing  regional  organizations  such  as  ASEAN 
and  the  OAU. 

4.  Funding  for  non-governmental  organizations  that  promote  democracy 
abroad  should  be  sharply  increased,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  institutionalized  in 
direct  Congressional  budget  allocations  like  NED's  allocation  in  the  USIA  budget 
and  The  Asia  Foundation's  in  the  State  Department  Budget.  Current  AID 
program  funding  of  these  organizations  should  be  substantially  consolidated  in  the 
increased  Congressional  allocations.  Congress  should  approve  the 
Administration's  request  for  an  increase  in  the  NED  budget  from  $30  million  to 
$50  million  in  FY94,  and  comparable  increases  should  be  planned  for  each  of  the 
next  several  years.  The  Asia  Foundation's  Congressional  allocation  should  be 
increased  from  $16,693  in  FY93  to  roughly  $30  million  in  FY94,  and  program 
grants  from  AID  should  in  turn  be  phased  out  or  greatly  reduced.  Congress 
should  search  for  or  encourage  creation  of  a  comparable  non-governmental  donor 
that  can  perform  in  Africa  many  of  the  cutting  edge  democracy  promotion 
activities  that  The  Asia  Foundation  has  been  conducting  in  Asia.  One  possible 
candidate  for  such  a  Congressional  allocation  would  be  the  African-American 
Institute. 
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5.  AID  should  continue  with  its  "Democracy  Initiative"  but  should  focus 
primarily  on  assisting  development  of  the  governmental  institutions  of  democracy 
and  the  social  and  economic  foundations  of  democracy:  independent  universities 
and  policy  think  tanks,  grassroots  development  organizations,  strong  private 
business  sectors,  and  government  policies  and  institutions  that  promote  market- 
oriented  economic  growth  with  social  justice.  AID  should  thus  be  a  strong 
participant  but  not  the  leading  actor  in  U.S.  democracy  promotion  efforts. 
Internally,  AID  should  appoint  a  highly  placed  official,  either  a  strong  coordinator 
or  an  assistant  administrator,  to  coordinate  all  of  its  activities  for  democracy 
promotion  and  liaise  with  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

6.  Govemment-to-govemment  foreign  aid  should  be  conditioned  on 
respect  for  basic  civil  liberties,  organizational  pluralism  in  civic  life,  and  a 
reasonably  free  press,  or  demonstrable  progress  toward  these  goals.  These  three 
conditions  do  not  mandate  any  particular  set  of  political  institutions  and  are  not 
specific  to  Western  cultural  norms.  Rather,  they  encompass  pan-human 
aspirations  for  protection  of  the  dignity  of  each  individual,  freedom  from 
discrimination,  torture,  and  fear,  and  the  ability  to  organize  around  group 
interests,  express  those  interests,  and  obtain  independent  information.  These 
conditions  are  necessary  both  for  human  dignity  and  for  accountable  governance. 
Institutional  measures  to  ensure  accountability  -  such  as  an  independent  auditor 
general  and  anti-corruption  board  -  should  also  be  a  condition  for  receiving  U.S. 
foreign  assistance.  Governments  that  refuse  to  institute  effective  procedures  for 
accountability  should  face  termination  of  official  assistance. 

7.  The  U.S.  should  work  with  its  G-7  allies  and  multilateral  institutions 
to  suspend  debt  repayment  for  those  low-income  countries  (particulariy  in  Africa) 
that  meet  international  standards  with  respect  to  democracy,  accountability,  and 
economic  reform.  While  this  moratorium  is  in  place,  each  country's  debt  should 
be  permanently  written  down  at  a  rate  of  perhaps  10  percent  a  year  for  each  year 
the  above  conditions  are  met. 

8.  Where  broad  popular  pressures  for  genuine  democratization  coalesce 
to  demand  a  democratic  transition,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  should  support  these 
efforts.  In  such  transition  situations,  we  should  suspend  foreign  assistance  to 
those  governments  -  as  in  Kenya  and  Cameroon  -  that  fail  to  implement  free  and 
fair  elections  and  other  democratizing  reforms. 

9.  Congress  should  amend  the  foreign  assistance  act  to  permit  the 
provision  of  democratic  and  economic  assistance  to  non-governmental  actors  even 
where  conditions  call  for  the  termination  of  govemment-to-govemment  aid. 

10.  Countries  that  demonstrate  strong  commitments  to  democratic  reform 
and  institution-building  should  receive  higher  priority  for  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 
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Small  countries  like  Nepal  and  Zambia  should  not  be  neglected;  every  new 
democracy  can  be  an  important  source  of  innovation  and  diffusion. 

11.  The  U.S.  should  coordinate  with  its  allies  in  the  OECD  more  closely 
to  forge,  as  much  as  possible,  a  common  set  of  conditions  for  international 
assistance  to  governments  and  a  common  set  of  strategies  for  dealing  with 
individual  governments  in  the  developing  world. 

12.  A  fund  should  be  created  to  support  social  science  and  policy  research 
on  the  political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  institutional  factors  that  facilitate 
or  obstruct  the  development  of  democracy.  This  research  support  fund,  at  an 
initial  level  of  perhaps  $2  to  3  million,  could  be  administered  as  a  grant-making 
program  within  NED.  It  would  help  significantly  to  enhance  our  understanding 
of  developments  in  the  recently  established  democracies,  and  of  the  kinds  of 
institutions  and  policies  that  are  most  conducive  to  democracy  under  different 
types  of  conditions  (such  as  ethnic  divisions,  economic  reform,  or  low  levels  of 
economic  development). 


Global  Institutions 

1.  The  United  Nations  must  be  strengthened  institutionally.  The  United 
States  should  rally  its  democratic  allies  to  demand  comprehensive  reforms  that 
improve  efficiency,  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  institutionalize  more 
rigorous  procedures  for  accountability  and  effective  management. 

2.  The  democracy  assistance  functions  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
prominently  its  capacities  for  election  monitoring,  electoral  administration,  and 
conflict  mediation,  should  be  enhanced.  More  financial  and  human  resources 
should  be  invested  in  these  functions  and  close  coordination  should  be  established 
with  comparable  regional,  national,  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

3.  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  capacities  should  be 
significantly  enhanced.  U.N.  peace  forces  should  be  given  clear  authority  by  the 
Security  Council  to  enforce  the  peace,  and  to  engage  in  offensive  operations  if 
necessary  to  do  so.  This  will  require  much  greater  commitments  of  troops  and 
weapons  and  much  more  effective  command  and  control,  including:  clear 
authority  for  the  U.N  commander  to  command  and  discipline  troops  and  units  of 
every  nationality;  more  effective  discipline,  coordination,  and  accountability  for 
U.N.  administrative  personnel  as  well;  a  common  operational  language,  so  that 
all  officers  of  all  nations  can  communicate  with  one  another;  a  common  doctrine 
and  operating  system  throughout  the  entire  U.N.  force;  common  training  for  both 
administrative  and  military  operations;  an  effective  and  coherent  intelligence 
component;  adequate  transportation,  communications,  and  medical  support.  The 
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U.N.  security  council  should  have  available  to  it  for  global  peace  enforcement  a 
substantial  array  of  predesignated  forces  within  a  number  of  countries,  ready  to 
be  deployed  within  48  hours,  trained  in  common  procedures,  and  utilizing 
standardized  equipment. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  join  with  its  OECD  allies  to  encourage  the 
international  financial  institutions,  particularly  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF,  to 
take  into  more  explicit  consideration  the  political  challenges  and  requirements  of 
effective  economic  development  and  macroeconomic  management.  Effective 
governance  and  particularly  accountability  should  be  made  stronger  criteria  for 
concessional  lending  from  these  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  both  institutions, 
and  particularly  the  IMF,  should  approach  with  somewhat  greater  flexibility  the 
economic  conditions  for  assistance,  appreciating  that  timing  can  be  everything  in 
politics  and  that  reform  policies  that  impose  massive  economic  dislocation  without 
having  the  resources  to  cushion  the  resulting  suffering  may  threaten  the  viability 
of  reformist  governments. 


Strategic  Priorities 

1.  U.S.  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  Russia  should  be  accelerated 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Particular  priority  should  be  given  to  implementing  the 
$24  billion  assistance  package  announced  last  year  to  help  stabilize  the  ruble  and 
facilitate  economic  reform.  Procedures  for  accountability  should  be  required,  but 
other  strict  terms  of  conventional  IMF  conditionality  should  be  relaxed  to  allow 
the  aid  to  precede  rather  than  follow  further  radical  reforms.  The  U.S.  and  its 
Western  allies  should  also  agree  to  reschedule  Russia's  $84  billion  foreign  debt 
on  the  condition  that  it  adhere  to  the  course  of  economic  and  political  reform,  and 
should  offer  a  sizeable  fund  or  "safety  net"  to  support  pensioners,  unemployed 
workers,  and  displaced  soldiers;  maintain  the  real  value  of  police  and  military 
incomes;  and  otherwise  cushion  the  pain  of  radical  economic  reform. 

2.  U.S.  and  Western  technical  assistance  to  Russia  should  be  substantially 
increased,  but  volunteers  and  experts  should  be  trained  in  Russian  culture  and 
language,  and  should  be  exf)ected  to  treat  their  Russian  counterparts  respectfully 
as  partners.  Democratic  assistance  programs  should  also  be  increased,  and  the 
Democracy  Corps  should  be  implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  Additional  funds  should  be  established  to  provide  seed  loans  to 
emerging  Russian  entrepreneurs  and  to  encourage  foreign  investment  in  Russia. 

4.  Economic  and  political  assistance  should  be  accelerated  to  other  post- 
Soviet  states  provided  they  continue  to  make  progress  toward  democracy  and 
market  economy. 
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5.  The  U.S.  and  its  democratic  allies  should  press  China  to  improve  its 
human  rights  record,  respect  the  political  reform  process  in  Hong  Kong, 
terminate  its  support  for  the  repressive  military  dictatorship  in  Burma,  and 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  decades-long  Tibetan  conflict.  While  we  should  be 
realistic  in  recognizing  the  limits  to  which  we  can  use  our  trade  with  China  as  a 
lever  for  democratic  progress,  China  must  be  held  accountable  by  the  global 
democratic  community  to  certain  basic,  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
standards.  MFN  status  for  China  should  be  conditioned  on  monitorable  human 
rights  conditions,  including  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  access  to  prisons  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  reversal  of  the  population 
transfer  from  Tibet.  Greater  funding  from  U.S.  nongovernmental  programs 
should  be  devoted  in  the  coming  years  to  supporting  Chinese  NGOs  and 
autonomous  or  semi-autonomous  think  tanks  and  professional  associations; 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  China's  media  to  provide  a  forum  for  public  opinion 
and  policy  debate;  assisting  private  business  associations;  and  otherwise  advancing 
China's  transitions  to  a  market  economy  and  a  more  pluralistic  society.  If  these 
transitions  are  successful,  China  will  experience  irresistible  pressure  in  the 
coming  years  for  democratic  political  change. 

6.  Similar  work  with  NGOs,  private  business  groups,  and  economic 
reform  programs  should  be  undertaken  in  Vietnam,  but  the  U.S.  should  not 
restore  diplomatic  relations  until  Vietnam  meets  certain  basic  conditions  with 
respect  to  human  rights,  including  the  release  of  political  prisoners. 

7.  The  U.S.  should  mobilize  comprehensive  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressures  to  force  the  military  junta  in  Burma,  the  SLORC,  to  hand  over  power 
to  the  legitimately  elected  national  assembly  and  the  coalition  government  that 
represents  it  in  exile.  If  the  SLORC  has  not  complied  with  U.N.  resolutions  to 
release  political  prisoners,  cease  human  rights  violations,  and  restore  democracy 
to  Burma,  the  U.S.  should  mobilize  an  international  coalition  to  remove  the 
SLORC  from  Burma's  seat  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  when  it  reconvenes  in 
September.  Failing  such  compliance,  we  should  also  organize  an  immediate 
global  embargo  of  weapons  transfers  and  all  military  and  security  assistance  to 
the  SLORC,  and  comprehensive  economic  sanctions  on  the  regime,  including  a 
complete  ban  on  aid,  trade,  and  investments.  These  embargos  should  be  codified 
in  U.N.  resolutions  and  the  democratic  powers  should  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
compliance  of  relevant  nations,  especially  China  and  Thailand. 

8.  In  exchange  for  Thailand's  cooperation  in  halting  trade  with  the 
Burmese  regime  and  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  U.S.  should  should  offer  Thailand 
tangible  improvements  in  our  bilateral  relationship,  including  trade  concessions 
and  increased  diplomatic  and  security  cooperation. 
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9.  The  U.S.  should  strengthen  its  economic  and  political  ties  with 
Turkey,  encourage  investment  in  its  economy,  and  encourage  the  European 
Community  to  admit  Turkey  as  a  full  member.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  and 
B.C.  should  press  Turkey  to  improve  its  human  rights  record,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  minority  groups. 

10.  NAFTA  should  be  ratified  and  then  extended  to  other  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  but  ratification  should  not  be  completed  until 
Mexico  provides  strong  guarantees  for  workers'  rights,  including  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  fully  independent  trade  unions. 

Conclusion 

Advancing  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world  will  be  a  formidable 
challenge  in  the  coming  years.  In  the  midst  of  spreading  conflict  and  instability, 
it  v^all  not  be  easy  to  maintain  the  democracies  that  have  recently  come  into 
being,  and  it  will  be  harder  still  to  increase  their  number.  The  keys  to  progress 
will  be  patience,  steadfastness,  institutional  innovation,  and  increasing  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  established  democracies  around  the  world.  The  United  States 
must  lead,  but  our  democratic  allies  -  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
others  -  must  also  commit  their  resources  and  prestige  to  the  protection  and 
expansion  of  democracy  and  human  rights.  And  increasingly,  we  will  need  to 
work  through  the  United  Nations  and  regional  bodies  to  promote  democracy  and 
collective  security.  Promoting  democracy  cannot  be  our  only  foreign  policy  goal, 
but  neither  can  it  be  effective  as  a  partial  and  piecemeal  strategy.  The  Cold  War 
is  over,  but  we  remain  the  only  country  that  can  catalyze  the  world  to  move  in 
new  directions.  Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  continue  to  think  and  act  globally. 
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WEEKLY  SCHEDULE  OF  HFAC  MEETINGS 
May  3  -  7.  1993 

MONDAY.  MAY  3 

10:00  -  EME/ISIO&HR  joint  hearing  on  Collective  Security  in  the  Post-Cold  War  (Part  7) 
w/Madeleine  Albright.  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  -  2200 

TUESDAY.  MAY  4 

9:00  -  CIA  Hot  Spots  on  Russia  and  South  Africa  -  2200 

3:30  -  Coffee  w/Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  QC  MP,  Secretary  of  State  for  Northern 
Ireland  -  2173 

5:30  -  LHH  meeting  w/Howard  Herman,  Mike  O'Neil,  George  Kundanis  -  2187 

Option  A: 

9:45  -  LHH  private  meeting  w/Warren  Christopher  —  2187 

10:00  -  HFAC  hearing  on  the  President's  foreign  assistance  request  for  fiscal  year  1994 
w/Warren  Christopher  —  2172 

Option  B: 

10:00  -  Closed  Committee  meeting  on  Bosnia 


1:30  -  LHH  meeting  with  Eliot  Engel  regarding  his  trip  to  Yugoslavia  —  2187 

3:30  -  Coffee  w/Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew.  QC  MP,  Secretary  of  State  for  Northern 
Ireland  -  2173 


WEDNRSDAY.  MAY  5 

9:30  -  HFAC  consideration  of  S.J.Res.  45,  authorizing  the  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia 

3:00  -  Coffee  w/Christopher  Francis  Patten,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  -  H-139  (Ackerman 
hosting) 

4:00  -  Coffee  w/Jalal  Talabani  and  Massoud  Mustafa  Barzani  of  Kurdistan  -  2173 

THURSDAY.  MAY  6 

11:15  -  Coffee  w/Benazir  Bhutto,  Cochairwoman  of  the  Pakistan  People's  Party  -  2173 

2:00  -  Administration  official  -  trying  for  Aspin 

4:00  -  Coffee  w/Poul  Nyrup  Rasmussen,  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark  -  2173 
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Testimony  before  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

on  'Promoting  Democracy  Abroad" 

by  Adrian  Karatnycky 

Assistant  to  the  President,  AFL>CIO 

2172  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  and  commends  this  wideranging  set  of  hearings 
undertalcen  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  believe  that  a 
comprelienslve  reexamination  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  context  of  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  era  is  welcome  and  clearly  on  the  order  of  ttie  day. 


A  Framework  for  Promoting  Democracy  Abroad 

For  nearly  five  decades,  the  deep  engagement  of  the  U.S.  in  global  affairs 
was  shaped  by  the  challenges  of  our  Soviet  superpower  rival.  Yet,  the  collapse 
of  this  rivalry  has  not  eliminated  the  need  for  a  deep  U.S.  engagement  in  the 
worid.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  such  an  engagement.  We  never  regarded 
the  defeat  of  Communism  as  ti^  final  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  always 
believed  that  the  main  aim  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  the  strengthening 
and  promotion  of  democracy  and  the  enhancement  of  worker  rights  and  human 
rights  abroad. 

The  Cold  War  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  relegated 
to  the  ash-heap  of  history.  But  within  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  other  post-Soviet 
states,  the  forces  of  the  former  totalitarian  order  are  seeking  to  restore  their 
hold  on  power.  In  Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan,  Belarus,  and  Tajikistan,  where  ex- 
Communists  are  firmly  in  charge,  the  forces  of  the  old  order  are  beginning  to 
revert  to  intolerant  and  repressive  habits.  In  the  wake  of  the  USSR's  collapse, 
the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies  may  no  longer  confront  an  expansionist 
totalitarian  superpower.  But  if  the  anti-democratic  counter-revolutions  launched 
by  the  old  Communist  forces  succeed,  Western  democracies  will  have  to  deal 
with  a  Pleiades  of  smaller,  less  stable  dictatorships. 
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As  the  dramatic  events  unfolding  in  Russia  these  very  days  suggest,  the 
democratic  course  of  the  post-Soviet  states  is  far  from  secure.  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly  endorses  the  Clinton  Administration's  staunch  support  of  President 
Yeltsin's  efforts  to  put  the  question  of  Russia's  future  course  to  the  Russian 
people. 

Clearly,  the  success  or  failure  of  President  Yeltsin's  bold  stand  against  the 
forces  of  the  old  nomenklatura  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  strength  of 
an  emerging  civil  society  of  free  trade  unions,  environmental  groups,  women's 
organizations,  political  parties,  and  other  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
institutions  that  have  emerged  in  Russia  in  recent  years.  It  is  this  civil  society 
that  deserves  to  be  nurtured  and  which  ought  to  be  at  the  center  of  U.S. 
thinicing  about  the  promotion  of  democracy  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  several  decades,  through  its  four  international  institutes,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  maintained  a  substantial  international  program  supported  by  its  own 
resources  and  funded  by  such  government  sources  as  the  USAID,  USIA  and, 
in  recent  years,  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  We  currently  have 
AFL-CIO  offices  in  some  thirty  countries  on  four  continents.  This  network  gives 
us  reliable  first-hand  information  on  international  issues.  Our  work  with 
grassroots  democratic  labor  organizations  gives  us  a  unique  perspective  on  how 
government  policies  are  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  shop  floor  and  the 
factory  gate. 

Many  societies  in  transition  to  democracy  are  also  beginning  wrenching 
transitions  from  state-controlled  economies  to  a  free  market  system.  The 
attitudes  of  working  people  and  the  commitment  of  their  trade  unions  to 
democratic  values  will  be  central  to  the  success  of  this  transition.  The  fate  of 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  democracy,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  will  be  determined  by 
factory  workers,  coalminers,  schoolteachers,  nurses,  and  electricians  and  not 
simply  by  the  actions  of  government  ministers  or  the  International  Monetary 
Fund, 

My  remarks,  today,  are  based  on  the  AFL-CIO's  hands-on  experience  of 
working  with  counterparts  in  societies  in  transition  to  democracy  in  Asia. 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Central,  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  They 
reflect,  as  well,  the  experience  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  four  international 
institutes  in  working  for  several  decades  with  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

I  trust  that  I  am  not  engaging  in  hyperbole  when  I  note  that  the  AFL-CIO 
already  has  played  an  important  role  in  promoting  democratic  change  by 
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supporting  fre«  trade  unions  and  democratic  forces  in  such  countries  as  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  Russia,  Ukraine,  Nicaragua,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  Zambia, 
the  Philippines,  and  South  Africa.  The  names  of  Zambia's  President  Fred 
Chiluba,  Hungary's  President  Arpad  Goncz.  Polish  President  Lech  Walesa,  and 
African  National  Congress  Executive  Secretary  Cyril  Ramaphosa  are 
synonymous  around  the  worid  with  struggles  for  democratic  change.  All  of 
these  major  public  figures  and  government  leaders  emerged  from  the  crucible 
of  trade  union  activism.  They  are,  moreover,  former  leaders  of  labor 
organizations  the  AFL-CIO  has  long  assisted,  even  when  the  odds  against  their 
success  were  quite  high.  In  the  case  of  many  new  democracies,  free  trade 
unions  predated  the  emergence  of  independent  political  parties  and  so  were  the 
sole  vehicle  for  peaceful  democratic  change. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  our  place  on  the  front  lines  of  the  democratic 
struggle,  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  welcomes  the  Clinton  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  promotion  of  democracy  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  US. 
foreign  policy.  We  believe  this  emphasis  should  be  a  central  part  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  because  it  properly  reflects  our  nation's  deep-seated  democratic 
traditions. 

Clearly  U.S.  foreign  policy  ought  not  to  lurch  from  excessive  idealism  to 
amoral  pragmatism.  Nor  should  it  lurch  from  toothless  multilateral  diplomacy  to 
go-it-alone  militarism.  Like  any  aspect  of  statecraft,  the  exercise  of  foreign 
affairs  requires  balance,  good  judgment,  and  a  multi-dimensional  approach. 

At  its  best,  our  foreign  policy  defends  U.S.  security  interests  and 
advances  America's  comm'rtment  to  democratic  values.  While  at  times  national 
security  concerns  and  tt>e  promotion  of  democratic  change  seem  to  be  at  cross 
purposes,  the  long-term  view  suggests  that  they  are  cortsonant.  From  this 
perspective,  there  have  been  serious  flaws  in  the  foreign  policy  approaches  of 
the  Carter,  Reagan  and  Bush  Administrations. 

The  Carter  years  were  driven  by  a  belief  that  the  rhetoric  of  human  rights 
can  inspire  change.  The  Reagan  years  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  proposition 
that  the  road  to  victory  could  be  blazed  by  a  counter-offensive  of  pro-American 
insurgencies.  Both  approaches  ted  to  some  notable  failures. 

However,  the  major  flaw  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  was  not  the  excessive 
Carter  emphasis  on  human  rights  or  the  excessive  ReagarvBush  emphasis  on 
militarism.  It  was  the  excessive  reliance  of  both  on  'rolodex*  diplomacy-  the 
belief  that  leaders  and  elites  can  broker  fundamental  changes. 
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A  more  effective  and  realistic  approacin  emerged  in  the  mid-1980s,  in  a 
broad  bi-partisan  consensus  in  behiaif  of  a  pro-democracy  strategy,  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  institutions  and  organizations  that  form  civil  society  are  the  Icey 
to  stable  democratic  societies.  The  emergence  in  the  1 9808  of  Solidarnosc  in 
Poland,  the  Civic  Forum  in  the  Czech  lands,  Rulch  in  Ulcraine,  Democratic 
Russia,  democratic  trade  unions  in  tine  Philippines,  and  the  students  and 
worlcers  movements  in  China  all  were  manifestations  of  the  Importance  of  the 
non-governmental,  mass-based  structures  that  are  the  real  guarantors  of 
democratic  practice. 

Yet  our  foreign  policy  establishment  was  remarkably  skittish  about 
embracing  these  powerful  rank-and-file  forces.  We  need  only  recall  the  Carter 
Administration's  effort  in  1 980  to  convince  the  AFL-CIO  to  stop  our  fundraising 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Solidarnosc  lest  they  provoke  an  angry  response  from  the 
Soviets.  The  AFL-CiO  stuck  to  principles  and  made  a  measured  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  democracy  and  so  of  the  American  interest.  And  it  was  the 
Reagan  Administration  that,  in  Its  last  years,  sought  to  convince  the  AFL-CIO 
to  drop  our  support  of  economic  sanctions  against  Poland  and  Hungary  for  their 
violation  of  basic  trade  union  and  worker  rights. 

The  broadening  of  the  community  of  democratic  nations  over  the  last 
decade  has  enhanced  U.S.  security  and  has  won  our  country  new  and  reliable 
allies.  The  American  public  commitment  to  maintaining  and  funding  a  strong 
national  defense  also  has  proved  to  be  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  defeat  of 
totalitarianism  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  In  turn,  tiie  end  of  Communist 
domination  over  targe  parts  of  Europe,  has  opened  up  new  opportunities  to  aid 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  democracy  in  the  developing  world. 

Today,  in  the  context  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire,  two 
fundamental  issues  require  the  energetic  engagement  of  the  U.S.-  a.  the 
establishment  of  durable  democratic  and  independent  states  In  the  former 
Soviet  bloc  (with  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Poland  the  key  countries.);  b.  the 
extension  of  the  democratic  revolution  to  such  repressive  states  as  China, 
Cuba,  South  Africa,  and  Haiti. 

In  our  view,  promoting  democratic  change  will  require  the  use  of 
economic  incentives  and  pressures.  The  Congress  should  take  a  look  at 
breathing  new  life  into  mechanisms  of  economic  pressure  that  can  help  compel 
tyranny's  to  conform  to  minimal  standards  of  due  process  and  respect  for  basic 
rights.  Through  a  number  of  Congressional  initiatives,  the  U.S.  is  already 
something  of  a  trailblazer  within  the  international  community  with  regard  to 
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worker  rights.  As  a  result  of  Congressional  action  aspects  of  U.S.  trade  law- 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation—  are  linked  to  respect  for  internationally  recognized  worker  rights. 
We  also  have  the  advantage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  provisions  banning  the 
importing  of  goods  made  "wholly  or  in  part"  by  slave,  convict,  or  child  labor. 
The  U.S.  labor  movement,  together  with  some  of  its  allies  abroad,  however,  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  Influencing  the  industrial  democracies  to  support  the 
inclusion  of  similar  starxlards  into  the  Generalized  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

In  addition  to  linking  trade  preferences  and  access  to  our  markets  to 
respect  for  basic  worker  rights,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  international 
economic  sanctions  can  effectively  exert  pressure  on  recalcitrant  regimes.  We 
further  believe  that-  with  exceptions  made  for  humanitarian  emergencies-  U.S. 
economic  aid  should  be  conditioned  on  respect  for  basic  human  and  worker 
rights.  With  limited  dollars  available  for  foreign  aid,  we  believe  it  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  financial  assistance  to  repressive  regimes,  whose  practices 
go  against  the  grain  of  American  democratic  values.  We,  thus,  favor  the  halting 
of  any  economic  aid  to  such  newly-  independent  dictatorships  as  Uzbekistan's 
and  Tajikistan's. 

The  new  Administration  already  has  made  important  strides  in  raising  the 
promotion  of  democracy  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  foreign  policy  agenda.  In  a 
major  address  on  October  1st,  1992  in  Milwaukee,  Bill  Clinton  outlined  an 
activist  pro-democracy  foreign  policy  that  recognized  the  importance  of 
assisting  U.S.  trade  unions,  political  parties,  civic  organizations,  and  human 
rights  groups  in  their  efforts  to  help  their  counterparts  in  repressive  states  and 
in  societies  in  transition  to  democracy.  This  approach  has  been  echoed  in 
testimony  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher.  The  AFL-CIO  hopes  this 
approach  will  become  a  focal  point  of  the  missions  of  the  USIA  end  USAID. 

We  are  convinced,  moreover,  that  USAID  and  the  USIA  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  more  constructive  contribution  to  promoting  democratic 
change  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  if  more  of  their  resources  were  taken  from  the 
sphere  of  govemnnent-to-government  programs  and  turned  over  for  use  by  norv 
governmental  organizations.  The  non-governmental  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  demonstrates  how  modest  amounts  of  support  can  be  used  with 
great  effect  by  political,  human  rights,  and  trade  union  organizations.  By  making 
more  of  the  resources  of  USIA  and  USAID  available  for  such  efforts,  the 
democratic  process  would  in  the  AFL-CIO's  judgment  be  given  further  impetus. 
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Those  best  equipped  to  promote  democracy  abroad  have  hands-on 
experience  of  work  within  America's  democratic  institutions.  They  should  be 
given  the  resources  to  get  on  with  this  work.  By  transferring  resources  from  the 
government  to  non-governmental  democratic  organizations,  assistance  can  be 
rendered  to  democratic  forces  without  fear  of  injuring  the  bilateral  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  nations.  To  be  effective,  such  assistance- 
channeled  through  non-governmental  organizations-  should  be  decoupled  from 
the  direct  control  of  U.S.  missions  abroad.  U.S.  embassies,  after  all,  are 
properly  more  concerned  with  inter-state  relations  than  with  the  expansion  of 
civil  society.  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  are  unlikely  to  take  the  risks  that  are 
frequently  worth  taking  if  the  cause  of  democracy  is  to  be  advanced. 

In  thinking  about  how  to  integrate  the  promotion  of  democracy  into  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  we  must  be  clear  about  the  nature  of  events  unfolding  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  The  simple  fact  is  that  nation  states  have  proved  far  more  durable 
than  multinational  states.  Therefore  coping  with  the  disintegration  of  nation- 
states  is  not  likely  to  be  our  m&jor  international  problem.  The  disintegration  of 
multi-ethnic  and  multinational  states,  however,  is  likely  to  vex  U.S. 
policymakers  in  the  years  ahead.  Here,  international  cooperation  is  essential  and 
the  end  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  superpower  rivalry  creates  the  possibility  of 
constructive  action. 

In  undertaking  such  action,  the  international  community  must  be  aware 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  peace  is  not  posed  by  "centuries-old"  ethnic 
hatreds.  Rather,  the  most  durable  and  bloody  conflicts  are  backed  by  the 
military  and  economic  power  of  anti-democratic  states,  which  exploit  ethnic, 
national  and  religious  differences  to  expand  their  power.  Here  the  international 
community  should  exert  economic  as  well  as  occasional  military  pressure  on 
such  offending  states,  and  should  promote  regional  security  systems  that 
defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  internationally  recognized  states. 

But  because  such  ethnic  tensions  are  frequently  emerging  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  empire  or  multi-ethnic  states  dominated  by  a  single 
ethnic  group,  it  is  essential  to  envigorate  multilateral  institutions.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  appropriate  to  look  at  the  CSCE  as  the  proper  locus  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  post-Soviet  states. 

When  democracies  fail  in  their  responsibility  adequately  to  protect  basic 
rights,  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure  should  be  exerted,  albeit  with  prudent 
regard  for  the  precarious  state  of  societies  in  fragile  transition  to  democracy. 
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Nevertheless,  stable  democracies  are  in  the  end  the  best  guarantors  of  human 
rights.  Moreover,  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  and  basic  rights  is  best  guaranteed 
by  societies  in  which  there  are  strong  civil  societies. 

We  must  be  aware  that  democracy  at  times  produces  undesirable  results. 
If  an  election  brings  enemies  of  democracy  to  power,  the  U.S.  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  respond  at  the  point  basic  rights  and  democratic  principles  begin  to 
be  violated.  Certainly,  a  society  in  which  the  habits  of  democracy  are  deeply 
ingrained  is  much  more  inclined  to  resist  encroachments  on  its  freedoms  than 
a  society  ruled  by  tyrants  or  oligarchs. 

Our  commitment  to  promoting  democracy  must  be  free  of  a  missionary 
zeal.  Our  own  society  is  far  from  perfect.  But  the  perfecting  impulse  inherent 
in  our  democracy  has  enabled  the  U.S.  to  make  slow  progress  toward  the 
elimination  and  correction  of  human  rights  abuses  at  home.  America  has 
traveled  very  far  indeed  along  the  path  of  correcting  its  own  flaws.  This  self- 
correcting  facet  of  an  open  and  flexible  democratic  tradition  should  make 
Americans  confident  about  promoting  democratic  values  abroad.  The  promotion 
of  democracy  and  human  rights,  moreover,  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  states  and  statesmen.  It  is  the  obligation  of  organizations  and  groups  that 
function  in  the  non-governmental  sector.  Such  groups  make  important 
contributions  to  the  struggle  to  improve  America's  democracy  and  they  have 
every  right  to  extend  tt^ir  support  and  solidarity  to  counterparts  abroad. 

Having  attempted  to  present  a  framework  on  which  tt>e  AFL-CIO  believes 
the  U.S.  can  encourage  democratic  change,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  more 
practical  immediate  questions  of  how  the  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government  can  be  refashioned  to  better  answer  the  post-Cold  War  foreign 
policy  challenge  of  promoting  democracy. 

If  the  inspiring  pro-democratic  themes  erujnciated  in  President  Clinton's 
foreign  policy  addresses  are  to  be  realized,  significant  resources  will  have  to  be 
directed  to  promoting  democratic  forces  in  societies  in  transition  to  democracy 
and  in  emerging  democracies. 

Although  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  overall  foreign  aid  budget,  much 
can  be  dorw  by  redirecting  aid  and  setting  priorities  for  foreign  aid  that  assist 
democratic  institution  building  and  democracy  initiatives  and  channeling  them 
through  norv-govemment  organizations. 
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Reforming  USAID 

USAID  --  which  established  a  Bureau  for  Private  Enterprise  during  the 
Bush  Administration  --  and  the  State  Department  directed  taxpayer  dollars  to 
promote  U.S.  investment  overseas,  even  when  this  meant  U.S.  jobs  being 
transplanted  to  free  trade  zones,  where  waoes  are  kept  scandalouslv  low  and 
workers  are  denied  freedom  of  association.  We  are  convinced  that  there  should 
now  be  a  new  approach  to  foreign  policy  that  places  the  promotion  of 
democracy  above  the  promotion  of  an  extreme  free  market  ideology  and  the 
export  of  American  jobs  abroad. 

Amid  a  growing  chorus  of  criticisms  about  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  including  its  work  in  peddling  the 
relocation  of  U.S.  companies  and  jobs  overseas,  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  considering  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  this  instrument 
of  U.S.  foreign  and  development  policy.  However,  any  reorganization  of  USAID 
should  not  simply  result  in  the  transfer  of  control  from  the  USAID  bureaucracy 
to  that  of  the  professional  foreign  service. 

In  the  view  of  the  AFL-CIO,  USAID  should  be  restructured  to  promote 
development  and  democracy.  A  special  bureau  should  be  established  within  a 
revamped  USAID  with  a  mandate  for  funding  democratic  institutiorvbuilding 
initiatives  undertaken  by  non-governmental  U.S.  groups  representing  business, 
labor,  and  civic  organizations.  This  bureau  ought  to  have  direct  financial 
authority  for  democratic  institution-building  initiatives  at  an  annual  level  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars. 

Of  this,  the  lion's  share  should  be  allocated  to  assist  foreign  non- 
governmental organizations  through  their  U.S.  non-governmental  counterparts, 
including  a  substantial  amount  through  the  independent  National  Erulowment 
for  Democracy.  Such  channeling  of  funds  through  NGOs  would  allow  for  great 
flexibility  in  choosing  worthy  grantees. 

While  grants  should  be  funded  in  consultation  with  U.S.  missions  abroad, 
final  decisions  on  programs  should  rest  with  the  norvgovernmental 
organizations.  Govemment-to-government  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  the 
technological  infrastructure  of  pariiaments  and  government  offices  in  new  and 
emerging  democracies  would  also  be  funded  through  this  facility.  Democracy- 
building  projects  should  not,  however,  be  limited  to  AID-eligible  countries.  Such 
USAID  funds  should  also  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  norvgovernmental 
democratic  forces  in  countries  that  do  not  qualify  for  foreign  aid  because  of 
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their  hostility  to  U.S.  values,  their  sponsorship  of  terrorism,  their  higher  levels 
of  economic  development,  etc. 

A  revamped  USAIO  democracy  bureau  should  be  given  a  "rapid  response" 
authority  to  react  quickly  to  emerging  opportunities  to  advance  and  strengthen 
the  democratic  process.  Administrative  rules  must  be  eased  and  bureaucracy 
streamlined.  At  present,  17  signatures  are  required  for  many  grants,  a  near 
impossible  burden,  especially  for  "as-needed'  grant  funding. 

Often,  democracy-oriented  programs  are  most  effective  when  they 
involve  small  amounts  of  money  to  aid  small,  but  active  grassroots  groups.  An 
overly  intrusive  paperwork  burden  simply  prevents  such  small  scale  aid  to  be 
offered  quickly  and  where  it  is  r>eeded  mo$t~at  the  grassroots. 

The  new  Administration  should  also  reverse  the  course  of  the  USAIO 
Bureau  of  Private  Enterprise.  While  pursuing  private  sector  development,  the 
Bureau's  work  should  be  coordinated  with  a  democratic  approach  to 
development.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War,  alliances  occasioned  by  former 
geopolitical  realities  ought  to  be  reexamined  and  democracy  and  respect  for 
basic  human  and  trade  union  rights  ought  to  be  factored  Into  the  mix  when 
deciding  on  which  countries  and  institutions  to  fund. 

USAID  also  should: 

1 )  establish  programs  to  promote  a  modern  labor  relations  system  • 
-  including  freedom  of  association,  collective  bargaining,  dispute 
resolution  (mediation  and  arbitration),  and  progressive  labor- 
management  relations  ~  to  correspond  to  a  modem  economy; 

2)  encourage  labor  participation  in  its  initiatives  with  foreign 
governments  dealing  with  economic  restructuring,  trade 
liberalization,  and  economic  integration; 

3)  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  encourage  the  elaboration  of 
worker  rights  clauses  within  trade  Integration  treaties  and  to  help 
with  labor  code  harmonization  programs;  and 

4)  require  a  trade  union  education  component  for  vocational 
training  and  other  technical  assistance  programs. 
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Strengthening  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 

Among  the  most  successful  instruments  for  facilitating  the  democratic 
revolution  has  been  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  NED  should  be 
strengthened  as  a  leading  instrument  for  assisting  the  non-governmental 
structures  of  a  democratic  civil  society.  Support  for  core  grantees  from  labor, 
the  political  parties,  and  business  ought  to  be  enhanced,  and  distribution  of 
funds  ought  to  reflect  the  crucial  and  special  role  played  by  trade  unions  in 
building  democracy.  Nevertheless,  increases  in  NED  funding  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  NED's  direct  discretionary  grant  giving.  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly  supports  the  Administration's  recommendation  that  NED  be 
appropriated  $  50  million  in  FY  94.  We  believe  such  assistance  should  be 
enhanced  even  beyond  such  levels. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  NED  is  eligible  for  some  USAID 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  basic  grant  it  receives  through  the  UStA. 


The  US  Information  Agency 

The  USIA  has  been  an  important  instrument  in  communicating  the  views 
of  the  U.S.  government  and  the  values  of  our  democracy.  However,  efforts  to 
promote  democracy-building  frequently  have  encountered  old  patterns  and 
routines  of  work.  The  agency  ought  to  be  more  focused  to  the  basic  mission  of 
promoting  democratic  change  and  institution  building  at  all  its  levels-  the 
Educational  Bureau,  the  Policy  Bureau,  and  the  VOA. 

Without  compromising  academic  integrity,  such  programs  as  the  Full  bright 
scholarships,  for  example,  can  be  true  to  their  mission  while  promoting  research 
in  such  areas  as  conflict  resolution,  civil  society,  and  minority  rights.  Efforts 
ought  to  be  made  to  channel  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  for  exchanges 
through  private  sector  rK^n-governmental  organizations  that  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  activity  in  behalf  of  democratic  change. 


VOA  and  the  'Home  Service'  Radios  (RFE\RL) 

In  working  with  emerging  free  trade  unions  In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  CIS,  the  AFL-CIO  has  seen  first-hand  the  central  role  of  a  democratic 
mass  media  in  the  rebirth  of  independent  civil  society.  Without  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  Solidarnosc 
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surviving  martial  law  in  Poland,  Podlcrepa  emerging  as  a  democratic  mass 
movement  in  Bulgaria,  or  the  Independent  miners  unions  of  Russia  and  Ukraine 
emerging  as  powerful  democratic  forces  in  their  societies.  RFE/RL  has  given 
worker  leaders  and  free  trade  union  activists  substantial  access  to  the  airwaves, 
in  this  way  helping  to  erode  the  strangle-hold  on  workers  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  trade  union  fronts  which  are  still  linked  to  old  totalitarian  order. 

The  AFL-CIO,  therefore,  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  uncertain  future 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  We  strongly  oppose  any  efforts  to 
curtail  broadcasting  or  cut  off  funding  for  these  vitally  needed  instruments  of 
democratic  change.  We  also  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  merge  RFE/RL  into  the 
Voice  of  America  or  the  USIA.  The  effectiveness  of  the  "home  services"  of 
RFE/RL  is  directly  linked  to  the  insulation  that  is  afforded  to  their  staffs  and 
management  by  an  appointed  board  made  up  of  private  sector  leaders. 

The  AFL-CIO  certainly  does  not  oppose  any  efforts  to  save  money  by 
eliminating  duplication  in  thw  use  of  equipment,  by  sharing  of  transmitting 
facilities,  and  by  cor>solidating  administrative  functions.  However,  we  strongly 
believe  that  any  rethinking  of  U.S.  radio  broadcasting  should  preserve  the 
"home  service"  functiorw  of  REF/RL.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  these  functions 
ought  to  be  expanded  to  a  revamped  VOA. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  VOA.  In  our  view, 
VOA  is  a  less  influential  broadcast  institution  than  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty.  Its  news  reporting  and  commentaries  are  of  a  poorer  quality  than  those 
of  the  BBC  Worid  Service  and  RFE/RL.  Frequently,  onerous  and  intnjsive 
constraints  are  placed  on  reporting.  RFE/RL  delivers  both  higher  audiences,  and 
more  significantly,  audiences  that  are  deeply  engaged  in  political  and  civic  life 
in  their  countries.  Moreover,  the  VOA's  reputation  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
U.S.  Government  at  times  works  to  undermine  listener  receptivity  to  the 
objective  information  that  is  contained  in  its  news  reports  and  documentaries. 

Unlike  the  VOA,  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  focus  on  reporting 
about  events  inside  the  target  countries.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  political 
openings  occasior>ed  by  the  collapse  of  totalitarian  rule  to  open  offices  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  These  changes  mean  that  they  are  providing 
hard-hitting  investigative  reporting  at  the  source.  They  also  are  now  enhancing 
shortwave  broadcasting  through  access  through  medium  wave  frequencies. 

In  some  repressive  post-Soviet  states,  Radio  Liberty  reporters  are 
subjected  to  harassment  and  intimidation.  This  is  a  clear  sign  that  the  RL  is 
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providing  a  service  that  anti-democratic  forces  understand  represents  a  threat 
to  their  hold  on  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  context,  ti^ought  also  should  be  given  to  putting  the 
VOA  under  a  quasi-independent  board,  with  broad  responsibilities  for  selecting 
top  management  and  formulating  policy  guidelines.  Under  such  a  reform,  VOA 
could  continue  to  broadcast  the  positions  of  the  U.S.  government,  when  these 
are  newsworthy.  As  national  security  and  foreign  policy  urgencies  arose, 
targeted  broadcasting  by  the  VOA's  foreign  language  services  could  be  devoted 
for  limited  periods  to  getting  out  the  U.S.  government's  word  on  Icey  issues. 

In  a  period  of  budgetary  constraints,  the  Administration  is  examining  the 
eventual  integration  of  the  VOA  and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  (as  well 
as  the  new  Asian  Democracy  Radio).  In  our  view,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
merge  the  VOA  into  the  "home  service"  radios  (RFE\RL)  under  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  rather  than  to  merge  these  more  popular  and 
respected  services  into  the  VOA.  In  terms  of  content  that  engages  listeners  in 
the  target  country  and  in  terms  of  flexibility,  the  RFE/RL  model  (modified  to 
allow  for  USG  broadcasts  in  the  event  of  national  security  or  other  urgencies) 
has  clear  advantages  over  the  VOA. 

With  democratic  leaders  under  pressure  from  hardliners  in  Russia  and 
other  newly  independent  states,  and  with  much  of  the  former  USSR  still  in  the 
hands  of  tyrants  who  strictly  control  the  mass  media.  Radio  Liberty  remains  a 
vital  resource  for  promoting  democratic  change  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Radio 
Free  Europe,  too,  is  an  indispensable  instrument  for  promoting  democratic 
values  and  inter-group  tolerance  in  a  setting  in  which  chauvinistic  hate  groups 
are  on  the  march  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Needless  to  say,  we  strongly  endorse  the  creation  of  an  Asian  Democracy 
Radio  and  would  recommend  that  it  be  placed  under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  Target  countries  for  this  service  should  include 
Burme,  North  Korea,  Vietnam  and  China. 


Goverrunent  Cooperation  whh  Non-governmental  Organizations 

President-elect  Clinton's  commitment  to  a  foreign  policy  that  promotes 
democratic  change,  strengthens  civil  society,  and  uses  the  talents  of  the  non' 
governmental  sector  should  be  reflected  in  the  activities  of  various  agencies  and 
departments.  The  last  decade  has  seen  a  burgeoning  of  norvgovernmental 
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organizations  that  work  with  their  democratic  counterparts  abroad.  In  part,  this 
community  has  been  given  some  coherence  because  of  the  work  of  the  NED. 
The  "democracy"  community  is  not  highly  partisan.  Even  party-linked 
organizations  recognize  their  responsibility  to  work  with  a  broad  spectrum  of 
political,  community,  and  social  groups.  These  groups,  moreover,  have 
developed  strong  relationships  with  leaders  of  democratic  movements,  who 
now  frequently  occupy  influential  posts  as  presidents,  ministers,  and 
parliamentary  leaders. 

Creative  ways  should  be  found  to  integrate  the  experience  of  these 
activists  into  the  programs  and  policy  positions  of  the  U.S.  government.  Toward 
that  end  it  would  be  helpful  for  government  agencies  and  the  State  Department 
to  establish  advisory  committees  made  up  of  representatives  of  our  own  non- 
governmental organizations. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  has  urged  Secretary  Christopher  to 
consider  adding  representatives  of  civic,  labor  and  business  groups  to  U.S. 
delegations  traveling  abroad.  We  also  believe  that  NGOs  should  be  represented 
through  the  mechanism  of  public  members  in  a  variety  of  multi-lateral 
institutions. 

Our  Embassies  abroad  also,  ought  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  the 
representatives  of  democratic  civil  society.  Where  appropriate,  diplomats  should 
articulate  the  Clinton  Administration's  commitment  to  democracy  and  give 
embattled  democratic  activists  in  transitional  settings  a  sense  that  their  cause 
is  America's  cause. 


Labor  Attaches 

In  recent  years,  the  labor  attache  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  has  been  eviscerated.  While  trade  unions  continue  to  be  an  important 
training  ground  for  emerging  government  leaders  in  new  democracies,  the  list 
of  full-time  labor  attaches  and  labor  reporting  officers  continues  to  dwindle. 
Labor  attaches  provide  an  important  listening  post  for  key  social  and  political 
trends  in  established  democracies  as  well  as  in  societies  in  transition  to 
democracy. 

Greater  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  ensure  that  labor  attaches  understand 
the  U.S.  labor  movement.  Labor  attaches  with  trade  union  experience  in  the 
foreign  service  ought  to  be  recruited,  as  they  were  through  the  1 960s. 
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We  urge  that  a  serious  look  be  given  to  ensuring  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-qualified  labor  attaches.  They  should  be  given  a  higher  profile  at  the 
embassy  level. 


Trade  and  Worker  Rights 

The  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  the  strengthening  of  civil  society  can  only 
occur  if  the  U.S.  pursues  a  policy  that  blends  the  inducements  of  foreign 
assistance  and  access  to  our  markets  with  sanctions  in  cases  of  violations  of 
basic  worker  and  human  rights. 

We  strongly  support  strict  criteria  of  adherence  to  universal  worker  rights 
standards  embodied  in  conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  as 
a  condition  of  participation  in  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  Decisions  by  the  Republican  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  indicate  an  unwillingness  to  strictly  apply  theses 
Congressionalty-mandated  standards.  We  favor  vigorous  U.S.  efforts  to  include 
a  worker  rights  clause  in  the  GATT.  Efforts  by  the  current  Administration  to 
simply  establish  a  working  party  on  the  social  clause  have  been  blocked  by  the 
strong  opposition  of  governments  from  certain  developing  and  newly 
industrialized  countries.  The  international  democratic  trade  union  community 
actively  supports  a  social  clause  in  GATT  and  an  integral  part  of  social  and 
economic  advancement.  We  likewise  favor  respect  for  basic  worker  rights  and 
human  rights  to  be  included  in  decisions  on  MFN  trade  status.  And  we  support 
the  inclusion  of  worker  rights  and  democracy  criteria  as  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  allocation  of  limited  foreign  aid. 

Free  trade  advocates  ought  to  remember  that  the  aim  should  be  a  level 
playing  field  and  not  a  setting  in  which  countries  compete  over  how  low  they 
can  drive  down  wages  and  working  conditions  in  order  to  attract  foreign 
investments.  Although  certain  kinds  of  direct  subsidies  by  governments  which 
lower  exported  goods  are  recognized  as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  the  violation 
of  fundamental  worker  rights  by  governments  to  compel  workers  to  subsidize 
the  costs  of  exports  is  overiooked. 

We  support  strict  interpretation  of  the  anti-convict  and  forced  labor 
provisions  of  U.S.  trade  law  and  are  especially  troubled  by  the  flow  of  these 
goods  from  China.  Regrettably,  lax  U.S.  Customs  enforcement  of  these  laws 
is  a  legacy  of  the  Reagarv-Bush  years. 
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Aid  to  Cantrai/Eastam  Europa  and  Ex-USSR 

A  fresh  look  ought  to  be  taken  at  the  G-24  coordination  of  aid  to  the  ex- 
USSR  ar>d  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are  not  convinced  that 
coordination  is  working  effectively,  nor  is  proper  differentiation  made  with 
respect  to  progress  toward  democratization.  In  addition,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  social  rights,  creatir^  an  environment  in  which  demagogues  of  the  far  right 
and  far  left  can  help  destabilize  nascent  democracies  or  societies  in  transition 
to  democracy. 

A  far  better  locus  of  coordinated  efforts  for  the  region  would  be  the 
OECD,  which  after  all  has  a  historical  memory  of  the  Marshall  Plan  approach, 
which  created  the  basis  for  prosperity,  democracy,  and  social  harmony  in 
Western  Europe.  As  significantly,  the  OECD  has  advisory  structures  that 
integrate  both  business  and  labor  and  create  the  possibility  of  tri-partite 
deliberations. 

In  addition,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  influencing  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  policies  in  these  countries  and  other  new  and  emerging  democracies.  Rigid 
adherence  to  fiscal  strictures  must  not  be  allowed  to  destabilize  democratic 
governments. 


Concluding  Remarks 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  system  for  promoting  democracy  abroad.  The 
promotion  of  democracy  is  not  an  exact  science.  Nor  Is  it  an  easy  task  to 
reorient  a  vast  governmental  bureaucracy  to  focus  its  efforts  on  the  promotion 
of  democracy  abroad.  But  the  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  the  mission  to 
promote  democratic  forces  overseas  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  enterprise  that 
can  help  expand  the  democratic  community  of  nations  and  so  create  the  basis 
for  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  Such  a 
mission,  as  I  have  argued,  can  be  made  more  effective  by  redirecting 
government  resources  to  non-governmental  democratic  groups  abroad  and  by 
enlisting  the  support  of  the  non-governmental  sector  of  U.S.  society. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  such  are  the  approaches 
that  the  AFL-CIO  hopes  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  look  at  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 
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to  roJJ^tL.1!  ^^^  that  today  there  are  important  opportunltlea  for  the  U.S. 
to  corrtnbute  to  the  strengthening  of  democratic  values  and  processes  around 
the  world.  It  «  time  to  begin  to  equip  democrats  around  the  world  with  the 
resources  and  skills  that  can  help  them  to  transform  tyrannies  into  stable 
democracies. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Allen  Weinstein,  President,  Center  for  Democracy 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conmiittee.  I  wish  to  submit  only  this  brief 
opening  statement  for  today's  hearing,  as  requested,  and  would  be  pleased  to  ex- 
pand on  any  of  its  points  or  other  matters  during  committee  questioning. 

My  name  is  Allen  Weinstein,  and  I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Center  for  De- 
mocracy in  1985  and  its  president  and  chief  executive  officer  since  that  time.  Prior 
to  that,  in  1984,  I  served  as  president  of  the  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  Prior  to  that,  I  was  the  project  director  and 
coordinator  of  The  Democracy  Program  study  group  which  developed  The  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  and  served  as  its  first  (acting)  president  in  1983.  In 
1980,  also  relevant  to  today's  hearing,  I  organized  and  directed  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Madrid-Helsinki  Review  Conference,  the  first  major  CSCE  review 
of  human  rights  and  other  matters. 

Today's  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  appropriate  both  in  subject  and  venue.  Twenty 
years  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  chaired  by  then-Congressman  Don  Era- 
ser of  Minnesota  launched  the  two-decade  U.S.  focus  on  appropriate  human  ri^ts 
and  democracy  policies  with  a  series  of  hearings  and  29  specific  recommendations, 
many  of  which  were  implemented,  including  the  first  appointment  of  human  rights 
officers  within  the  State  Department.  Now,  at  a  defining  post-cold  war  moment  in 
the  exploration  of  American  national  interests,  the  committee  returns  to  this  critical 
but  often-complex  set  of  themes. 

Ten  years  ago,  our  bipartisan  study  group  with  labor,  business,  congressional  and 
political  leadership  on  board  issued  its  final  report  which  led  to  the  creation  of  NED 
and  whose  opening  sentence  has  relevance  for  these  proceedings:  "Throughout  our 
national  experience,  Americans  have  rarely  asked  whether  they  should  assist  de- 
mocracies elsewhere  in  the  world,  only  how  such  support  could  be  provided  most  ef- 
fectively." 

In  its  most  general  sense  and  with  a  great  deal  of  interaction  among  the  factors, 
plainly  the  three  pillars  of  U.S.  policy  in  this  area  over  the  past  two  decaces — each 
with  its  own  set  of  domestic  and  foreign  constituencies — have  been  the  protection 
of  human  rights,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  democratic  political  and 
legal  institutions,  and  assistance  in  the  transition  from  state-dominated  to  market- 
oriented  economies.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  expand  and  detail  the  evolving  policy 
process  and  debates  related  to  it  through  five  administrations  and  successive  Con- 
gresses. A  proper  historian's  task  which  I  must  set  aside  for  the  moment.  Some  les- 
sons have  teen  learned  from  the  experience  of  two  decades,  however,  as  this  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  the  Clinton  administration  and  the  American  people  take 
stock  of  foreign  policy  generally  and  prepare  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

This  is  no  time  for  triumphalist  rhetoric  or  grandiose  premises.  As  we  scan  the 
difficult  choices  confronting  U.S.  policy  toward  Russia,  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Iraq,  An- 
gola and  Haiti — to  take  only  several  of  the  major  situations  toward  which  response 
has  been  forthcoming — questions  of  who  "won"  or  "lost"  the  cold  war  fade  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  human  rights/democracy  bailiwick,  I  would  note  only  that  our  col- 
lective impact  as  a  nation  over  the  past  generation  was  far  more  than  we  had  real- 
istically expected  at  the  outset  but,  at  the  same  time,  far  less  than  we  normally 
credit  ourselves  with  having.  Again,  details  will  have  to  await  questioning  and  other 
occasions. 

Before  I  abuse  my  available  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest some  benchmarks  for  possible  discussion  this  morning,  'lessons"  derived  from 
a  decade's  personal  involvement  in  the  triad  of  issues  under  discussions  from  pro- 
grams spread  over  dozens  of  countries  on  four  continents. 

Support  human  rights  and  the  democratic  process,  not  parties  or  personal  favor- 
ites.— ^The  line  between  appropriately  helping  the  former  and  avoiding  inappropriate 
entanglement  in  the  latter — i.e.,  unseemly  intervention  in  another  country  s  internal 
affairs — is  often  not  easily  drawn  but  the  question  is  critical  to  the  ongoing  debate 
over  American  actions  in  this  field. 

Recognize  the  limits  of  governmental  initiative  and  the  importance  of  nongovern- 
mental citizen  efforts. — Although  this  is  rarely  a  problem  for  Congress  given  the  co- 
operative pattern  over  the  past  decade,  each  new  U.S.  administration  undergoes  its 
own  painful  education  in  the  difficulty  of  "coordinating"  private  sector  efforts  in  the 
areas  under  discussion.  Given  the  scarce  resources  involved,  the  question  deserves 
some  discussion  today. 

Human  rights  and  democratic  institution  building  are  best  supported  by  multilat- 
eral, not  unilateral,  actions  where  possible. — Congress  recognized  this  salient  politi- 
cal and  financial  truth  earliest  in  efforts  by  the  Helsinki  Commission,  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly,  and  the  U.S.  Congress-European  Parliament  bilateral.  Both  the  Bush 
and  Clinton   administrations  have  worked  increasingly  within  a  United  Nations 
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framework  on  human  rights  and  democracy  initiatives,  however  successful  (i.e.,  in 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Namibia,  Angola  and  Cambodia)  as  well  as  on  conflict  reso- 
lution or  peacekeeping  matters.  More  needs  to  be  done.  For  example,  we  have  ne- 
glected the  important  Strasbouro  Conference  on  Parliamentair  Democracy  (a  coali- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Europe,  European  Parliament  and  OECD  countries  founded 
in  1983)  as  a  vehicle  for  dialogue  and  mutual  eflbrts  in  these  areas.  Early  action 
on  appointing  a  permanent  U.S.  congressional  presence  at  Council  of  Europe  Quar- 
terly parliamentary  meetings  could  begin  to  remedy  the  neglect — as  well  as  closer 
interaction  with  other  pan-European  bodies  of  consequence  such  as  the  European 
Court  and  Commission  of  Human  Rights.  I  have  appended  to  this  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  copy  of  the  "Strasbourg  Consensus"  on  human  rights  and  democracy 
developed  a  decade  ago  at  a  n^eting  at  which  the  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
your  (fistinguished  predecessor,  Dante  Fascell,  and  I  hope  that  this  year  finds  you 
and  other  committee  members  in  Strasbourg  renewing  tne  all-important  link  there 
as  well  as  through  the  new  CSCE  Assembly. 

Identify  and  target  national  and  regional  priorities  for  American  governmental  at- 
tention in  these  areas. — We  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the  staff— nor,  frankly,  the 
obligation — to  initiate  massive  governmental  programs  designed  to  remedy  human 
rights  abuses  and  help  create  or  consolidate  denMcratic  processes  everywhere.  Amer- 
ican national  interests  generally,  however,  dictate  special  attention  to  certain  coun- 
tries and  regions  which  need  not  be  exhaustively  catalogued  here.  One  criteria:  suc- 
cesses or  failures  in  that  particular  country  to  defend  numan  rights  or  encourage 
democracy  will  resonate  regionally,  even  globally,  to  the  advantage  or  detriment  of 
overall  U.S.  policy  interests. 

Timeliness  ana  tactical  value  are  crucial  to  U.S.  engagement  in  these  issues. — Too 
often,  American  Government  assistance  programs  related  to  human  rights  and 
democratic  development  presume  a  degree  of  extended  planning  time,  resource  supe- 
riority and  bureaucratic  involvement  at  all  phases  which  undermines  the  program's 
effectiveness  (except,  of  course,  in  annual  reports  to  Congress).  K  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  these  issues  during  the  coming  generation  as  Lees  and  not 
Grants,  maneuvering  with  limited  resources  and  influence  to  affect  outcomes  in  a 
ever-growing  series  of  engagements  whose  outcome  may  be  mainly  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  misunderstand  the  realities  of  our  time.  Nor  do  we  have  leisure  today  to 
afiect  every  bit  of  internal  reorganization  within  the  executive  branch  now  appar- 
ently contemplated  or  already  in  progress.  Nor  can  we  wait  many  more  months  until 
a  full  team  dealing  with  the  human  ridits  and  democracy  issues  has  been  appointed 
and  confirmed  at  State,  Defense,  USIA,  AID  and  "the  Radios".  If  we  are  to  be  criti- 
cally effective  in  helping  to  shape  the  global  post-cold  war  environment  on  these 
matters  to  the  extent  possible,  rather  than  responding  after  the  fact  to  crisis  man- 
agement situations,  planning  time  is  running  out. 

Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  could  continue  but  would  exhaust 
your  patience  and  those  of  my  colleagues  at  the  witness  table.  I  will  close  with  a 
final  caution.  We  concluded  our  1983  Democracy  Program  initial  chapter  with  this 
injunction,  even  more  applicable  today  as  you  reexamine  U.S.  national  interests: 

On  those  occasions  when  .  .  .  national  response  has  led  to  the  successful 
launching  of  new  programs  .  .  .  several  themes  have  recurred.  First,  the 
proposed  programs  renected  concretely  and  practically  the  underlying  na- 
tional consensus  on  broad  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  Second,  the  new  pro- 
grams did  not  threaten  to  undermine — either  by  accident  or  design — the 
funding  and  operations  of  other  existing  programs  which  Congress  and  the 
public  supported  .  .  .  Third,  they  enjoyed  genuine  and  impeccable  biparti- 
san support  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  American  leadership  and  opinion. 

I  believe  that  this  conunittee  has  taken  onto  itself  the  crucial  task  of  helping  to  ini- 
tiate the  redesign  of  our  existing  governmental  human  rights  and  democratic  devel- 
opment infrastructure  to  equip  it  for  the  challenges  of  growing  ethnocultural  con- 
flicts nearly  everywhere  resource  limitation  and  multilateral  constraints  upon  Amer- 
ican actions  abroad  which  will  shape  U.S.  response  in  these  areas  during  the  years 
ahead.  No  more  important  task  exists  in  the  present  reassessment  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joan  Nelson,  Senior  Associate,  Overseas 

Development  Council* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  oommittee's  invitation  to  participate  in 
this  jpanel  and  to  testify  on  ILS.  policy  r^arding  human  rights  and  democracy.  I 
will  locus  my  remarks  on  the  challenges  to  democratic  consolidation  posed  by  eco- 
nomic crisis  and  difficult  economic  reforms. 

In  post-Communist  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  most  of  Latin 
America,  and  increasingly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  new  democratic  governments  have 
inherited  collapsing  economies.  The  problems  are  much  deeper  than  recession  or  de- 
pression. Political  changeover  followed  years  of  economic  stagnation  or  decline,  and 
accompanying  corruption,  fiscal  crisis,  deteriorating  basic  public  services,  inflation 
or  (in  many  Communist  countries)  shortages. 

Economic  failure  progressively  discredited  the  old  governments.  It  was  a  major 
reason  for  the  collapse  of  communism,  and  of  military  or  one-party  systems  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  The  initial  euphoria  over  political  liberation  went  hand-in-hand 
with  expectations — usually  wildly  unrealistic — of  rapid  economic  improvement.  In 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  when  civilian  governments  took  over  from  the  mili- 
tary in  the  mid-1980's,  many  people  thought  that  the  military  had  simply  been  mis- 
managing the  economy.  The  first  democratic  governments  took  only  very  partial  re- 
form measures,  it  took  hjrperinflation  to  convince  both  politicians  and  the  public 
that  much  more  far-reaching  measures  were  essential.  (In  Brazil  that  point  has  still 
not  been  reached.)  In  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  most  people  realized 
that  fundamental  market-oriented  reforms  were  needed.  But  even  tnere,  the  costs 
of  those  reforms  were  underestimated. 

In  the  United  States  we  often  assume  that  political  democracy  and  market  econo- 
mies go  hand  in  hand.  That's  true,  once  both  democracy  and  a  maricet  economy  are 
well-established.  But  the  process  of  moving  from  a  heavily  state  regulated  or  state- 
controlled  economy  to  more  market-led,  open  economy  conflicts  in  many  ways  with 
the  process  of  consolidating  fragile  democratic  openings. 

In  most  cases,  inflation  and  fiscal  deficits  make  austerity  programs  unavoidable. 
Budget  cuts  and  tightened  credit  further  depress  incomes,  jobs,  and  public  serv- 
ices— usually  not  for  only  1  or  2  years,  but  for  much  longer.  New  governments  (and 
the  IMF)  may  be  blamed  for  tlie  pain  of  measures  to  correct  the  old  regime's 
unsustainable  policies. 

Because  we  are  talking  about  economies  that  are  not  merely  mismanaged,  but 
fundamentally  mis-structured,  more  durable  structural  reforms  are  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  stabilization.  But  reforms  sudi  as  adopting  more  realistic  exchange  rates  and 
opening  the  economy  to  trade,  freeing  prices  and  reducing  the  direct  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  economy  may  seriously  hurt  sizable,  and  often  politically  potent 
groups. 

Indeed,  in  the  1970's,  many  people  looked  at  experience  in  Latin  America  (espe- 
cially Chile)  and  Eastern  Asia  and  concluded  that  only  authoritarian  govemnients 
could  carry  out  drastic  market-oriented  reforms.  We  now  know  that's  oversimplified. 
In  the  1980's  and  early  1990's,  established  democracies  like  Costa  Rica  or  Venezuela 
and  new  or  renewed  democracies  like  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Zambia,  and  much  of  East- 
ern Europe  launched  serious  economic  reforms.  In  fact,  in  some  countries — particu- 
larly where  hyperinflation  or  economic  chaos  made  everyday  life  a  nightmare  for 
most  people — public  opinion  at  first  welcomed  a  take-charge  government  that 
seemed  to  know  where  it  was  going — as  in  Bolivia  in  1985,  Polana  in  1990,  or  Ar- 
gentina in  1991. 

But  three  facts  do  make  it  particularly  hard  for  democratic  governments  to  sus- 
tain reforms. 

First,  because  many  specific  reforms  are  unpopular  and  also  because  some  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  quickly,  most  governments  that  have  launched  major  reforms 
have  done  so  using  not  veiy  democratic  approaches.  They  relied  heavily  on  executive 
decrees,  pressured  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary,  and  largely  ignored  or  sonie- 
times  repressed  important  interest  groups  like  labor  unions  and  business  associa- 
tions. That  was  protably  unavoidable  in  early  stages.  But  if  the  government  contin- 
ues to  use  such  tactics,  democracy  will  be  compromised.  And  if  it  does  not,  economic 
reforms  may  well  be  slowed. 

Second,  some  important  reforms  that  usually  come  later  in  the  reform  process 
(usually  because  they  require  time-consuming  institutional  and  legal  changes)  are 
even  harder  politically  than  the  initial  austerity  and  deregulation  steps.  Examples 
are  privatizing  big  state  enterprises  and  liberalizing  labor  mariiets.  At  the  end  of 


^  The  views  expressed  here  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  my  colleagues 
at  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  or  its  Board  of  Directors. 
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1989,  the  Polish  legislature  quickly  passed  a  package  of  radical  stabilization  meas- 
ures. But  last  week,  they  rejected  a  carefully  designed  program  for  privatizing  big 
state  factories. 

These  problems  are  compounded  bv  a  third:  economic  recovery  usually  takes  many 
years.  Sometimes  economies  respond  quickly  to  stabilization  and  initial  reforms:  Po- 
land has  been  growing  for  the  past  year,  and  most  economists  feel  it  has  turned  the 
comer.  But  even  in  Poland,  most  of  the  population  continues  to  suffer  sharply  re- 
duced real  incomes.  Unemployment  is  roughly  14  percent  and  still  rising.  In  Bolivia, 
8  years  after  draconian  reforms  were  launched,  growth  has  gradually  picked  up,  but 
investment  continues  very  low.  Chile,  Latin  America's  star  reformer  (though  obvi- 
ously not  under  democratic  auspices),  took  a  decade  to  reach  rapid  growth. 

Meanwhile,  market-oriented  reforms  usually  sharply  increase  inequality  and  re- 
duce security  for  much  of  the  middle  and  organized  working  classes.  And  because 
some  regions  and  groups  are  hit  harder  than  others,  ethnic  or  regional  tensions  are 
likely  to  increase — at  tne  same  time  that  democracy  lets  ethnic  and  regional  groups 
organize  their  own  parties  and  sharpen  their  own  demands. 

All  this  adds  up  to  formidable  challenges  for  new  democracies.  What  are  the  im- 
plications for  U.S.  policy? 

First,  we  should  give  at  least  as  much  priority  to  sustaining  fragile  democratic 
openings  as  we  give  to  policies  to  pressuring  the  remaining  repressive  regimes  of 
the  world. 

Second,  indirect  support  for  democracy,  through  encouraging  economic  reforms 
and  helping  to  restart  growth,  is  at  least  as  important  as  direct  support  through, 
for  instance,  monitoring  elections,  training  legislative  staff,  or  exerting  diplomatic 
pressure  for  improved  human  rights  observance. 

Where  governments  are  willing  and  able  to  undertake  crucial  reforms,  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  industrial  democracies,  must  be  prepared  to  provide  appro- 
priate support. 

What  is  appropriate  will  vary  greatly,  in  different  regions  and  countries. 

(i)  Where  rapid  inflation  or  unsustainable  trade  deficits  make  stabilization  crucial, 
the  IMF  will  take  the  lead  in  offering  advice  and  organizing  assistance,  but  the  U.S. 
should  cooperate  with  other  industrial  democracies  where  special  arrangements 
such  as  stabilization  funds,  bridge  loans,  or  debt  relief  are  crucial  for  an  effective 
effort. 

(ii)  Where  both  stabilization  and  radical  structural  reforms  sharply  increase  un- 
employment and  poverty,  the  international  community  needs  to  help  with  safety 
nets.  These  can  take  many  forms.  The  World  Bank  loaned  Argentina  funds  for  sev- 
erance pay  for  workers  laid  off  when  big  state  enterprises  were  privatized.  That  ap- 
proach can't  be  used  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  will  lose  their  jobs  in  Rus- 
sia. In  Bolivia  in  the  late  1980's  an  Emergency  Social  Fund  was  set  up,  that  effi- 
ciently provided  funds  for  hundreds  of  small  projects  proposed  by  local  governments 
and  Bolivian  NGO's.  Some  variant  of  that  model  might  well  work  elsewhere:  while 
cushioning  economic  reforms  it  also  strengthens  just  the  groups  that  are  needed  to 
promote  democracy. 

Third,  not  simply  reforms  but  resumed  growth  is  imperative  to  give  democracy  a 
reasonable  (though  not  guaranteed)  prospect.  For  most  countries,  stabilization  and 
market  reforms  are  essential,  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  restart  growth. 

(i)  A  few,  like  Hungary,  may  combine  political  stability,  market  reforms,  skilled 
labor,  and  advantageous  location  in  a  package  attractive  enough  to  prompt  consider- 
able private  investment,  both  local  and  foreign.  Above  all,  open  trade  is  crucial  to 
permit  countries  like  Hungary  to  capitalize  on  their  advantages,  and  grow  vigor- 
ously. 

(ii)  For  far  more  countries,  private  investment  will  be  slow  despite  reforms,  until 
infrastructure,  institutional  frameworks,  labor  and  entrepreneurial  skills  are  more 
encouraging.  Technical  and  project  aid  designed  to  fit  the  varied  needs  of  difTercnt 
countries  can  help  establish  conditions  that  will  encourage  investment.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  other  industrial  democracies  are  likely  to  expand  their  bilateral 
aid  programs  in  the  next  few  years.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  crucial  that  we 
maintain  our  support  for  the  World  Bank  and  for  other  multilateral  programs.  It 
would  be  supremely  ironic  if  we  and  others  chose  this  moment  to  succumb  to  aid 
fatigue. 

(iii)  In  some  poorer  countries,  especially  in  Africa,  and  debt  crisis  is  still  a  crip- 
pling burden.  Debt  payments  drain  the  margin  needed  to  permit  growth,  and  much 
more  far-reaching  debt  relief  is  essential. 

In  short,  the  prospects  for  sustained  and  deepened  democracy  in  poorer  countries 
will  be  powerfully  affected  not  only  by  measures  to  directly  support  democracy,  but 
even  more  by  policies  and  decisions  on  development  assistance,  debt  and  trade  pol- 
icy. Assistance  cannot  by  itself  produce  growtn  (and  should  not  be  provided  where 
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the  country's  own  complementary  elTorts  are  lacking).  And  growth  by  itself  is  not 
a  guarantee  for  democracy.  But  where  fragile  new  democracies  are  seriously  tack- 
ling difficult  economic  reforms,  adequate  economic  assistance  greatly  improves  the 
chances  both  for  growth  and  for  consolidation  of  democracy.  A  reformed  and  more 
effective  bilateral  aid  effort,  replenishment  of  IDA,  and  a  second  round  for  the 
Emergency  Special  Assistance  Fund  of  the  IMF  are  major  measures  for  giving  de- 
mocracy a  chance. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  different  observation.  Since  1989,  the  United  States  and 
other  industrial  democracies  have  announced  policies  of  linking  foreign  aid  (and 
sometimes  aspects  of  trade  policy)  not  only  to  the  kinds  of  economic  reform  reqruire- 
ments  that  were  emphasized  throughout  the  1980's,  and  to  observance  of  oasic 
human  rights,  but  also  to  an  array  of  "new  conditions"  for  improved  behavior  by 
poorer  nations'  governments.  These  new  conditions  include  strengthened  democracy, 
cleaner  government,  reduced  expenditures  on  arms,  increased  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment, and  greater  priority  for  programs  favoring  the  poor.  These  are  all,  of 
course,  highly  desirable  goals.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  de^ee  to  which  outsiders — 
including  our  own  government,  other  industrial  democracies,  the  international  fi- 
nancial mstitutions,  and  nongovernmental  organizations — can  seek  to  influence  the 
behavior  and  priorities  of  fragile  new  democracies  without  seriously  compromis- 
ing the  autonomy  and  credibility  of  the  democratic  process  within  those 
countries.  We  need  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  the  decade  ahead. 


The  Strasbourg  Consensus 

The  First  Conference,  held  from  4  to  6  October  1983,  was  devoted  to  a  general 
debate,  the  conclusions  of  which  were  summarized  by  the  Chairman,  who  listed  the 
essentiel  elements  of  a  pluralist  parliamentary  democracy: 

"Human  freedom  and  human  dignity,  freeaom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  on  conscience  the  right  to  criticise  and  the  right  to  freedom  of  movement 
are  indispensable  foundations  of  human  coexistence.  There  protection  and  enhance- 
ment are  central  to  all  action  by  the  state. 

This  protection  is  served  by; 

•  the  citizen's  right  to  choose  and  change  government  in  elections  conducted 
under  universal  sufirage  and  by  secret  ballot, 

•  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 

•  the  right  and  duty  of  those  elected  representatives  to  regulate  life  in  society  by 
means  of  laws  and  to  control  the  executive. 

A  democracy  is  an  open  society  in  which  all  state  power  is  derived  from  the  people. 
This  implies: 

•  the  right  to  participation  and  consultation  in  political  decisionmaking  at  local, 
regional  and  national  level, 

•  free  access  to  information  and  free  choice  between  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, 

•  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  media, 

•  the  freedom  to  form  political  parties  and  to  stand  for  political  office, 

•  freedom  of  association,  including  the  right  to  form  trade-unions, 

•  the  right  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  working  conditions, 

•  freedom  from  slavery  and  the  exploitation  of  human  labour. 
Democracy  guarantees  human  dignity.  This  implies: 

•  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  respect  for  the  human  person, 

•  freedom  of  speech,  thought  and  conscience, 

•  freedom  of  religious  observance, 

•  freedom  movement  of  persons,  goods  and  information, 

•  the  right  to  school  and  post-school  education  preparing  the  individual  for  life 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Equality  before  the  law  regardless  of  sex,  race,  colour,  creed  or  birth,  requires: 

•  an  independent  iu  diciary, 

•  the  possibility  of  subjecting  all  decisions  of  the  executive  to  judicial  scrutiny, 

•  the  subordination  of  the  police  and  the  armed  forces  to  the  elected  government, 

•  the  right  to  privacy  and  protection  of  jiersonal  freedoms. 

In  a  democracy  these  rights  and  freedoms  are  subject  to  only  such  restrictions  as 
to  secure  protection  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others." 
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